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Did you make a New Year resolution 
to give up cigarettes? And are you finding it 
e^fiicuU? It can be done ... 

IF YOU R EALLY WANT 
TO STOP SMOKING 


By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 


T hat morning it was like the 
first time Td tried to stop 
smoking—^and failed,” says 
Lynn Blake. ”1 gulped down my 
breakfast, tense because I hadn’t 
smoked. Then I sat like a coiled 
spring, desperately wanting a cigar- 
ette, ready to snap at Tom and the 
children. But then I remembered 
the breathing exercise I’d been 
taught: a series of deep, slow inha¬ 
lations and exhalations. I tried it, 
and in a minute I was calm and in 
control of myself again. 

**That was when I knew I could 
really stop. Within three weeks I 
had done it.” 


Can so simple a device as a breath¬ 
ing exercise really help you to stop 
smoking? The basic answer is yes 
—but no single way works for every¬ 
one, since, as medical research 
shows, each person smokes to meet 
his own physical and emotional 
needs. The first question, therefore, 
is: What kind of smoker are you? 
Unless you have such knowledge, 
your chances of giving up are slim. 
One U.S. survey revealed that 86 
per cent of smokers would be will¬ 
ing to stop if help were available; 
among oroinary smokers, only 10 to 
15 per cent succeed. 

Yet smoking-withdrawal clinics 
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have achieved remarkable results. A 
survey of 300 patients at the New 
York City Health Department 
clinic, showed that some 85 per cent 
had either given up smoking or 
drastically cut down after two 
months* participation in the clinic’s 
programme; the majority had stop¬ 
ped entirely. It was there that Lynn 
Blake learned how her smoking was 
dominated by a very common cause 
—the need to release tension. 

Self-Knowledge. Lynn dis¬ 
covered this by analysing when she 
smoked. “I felt the craving,” she 
says, “if one of the children was 
late for dinner, if a salesman called, 
even if the phone rang. Now I 
know that I was really feeling slight 
anxiety, and was smoking 20 times 
a day to control it.” Once she un¬ 
derstood the reasons for her crav¬ 
ings, she was able to stop without 
significant weight gain. On her 
first! attempt to give up smoking, 
she had substituted snacks for 
cigarettes—^and gained 15 pounds. 

To confirm that Lynn was a ten¬ 
sion smoker, she was told to keep a 
record, for a week, of what hap 
pened and what she felt before each 
cigarette. “This,” says Dr. Donald 
Fredrickson, who directs the New 
York clinics, “can tell you much 
about your smoking.” 

Because Lynn’s record showed 
smoking in times of pressure, anger 
or uncertainty, she needed a less 
harmful way to handle psychologi¬ 
cal stresses. Since it seems that 
smoking breaks tension partially 
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through repeated inhaling and by 
the ritual of lighting up or tapping 
of ashes. Dr. Fredrickson urged 
Lynn to imitate smoking with deep 
inhalations. It worked. However, 
this technique may not prove suc¬ 
cessful for all smoKers, as the drug 
ejects of nicotine on the nervous 
system have yet to be fully assessed. 

In smoking-withdrawal clinics 
pioneered in Stockholm by Dr. 
Borje Ejrup, such exercises have 
proved an effective aid, for there 
seems to be some element of tension 
behind nearly all smoking. There 
arc variations of the breathing exer¬ 
cise, but Dr. Ejrup describes its 
essence as “sighing.” The procedure 
is simple: when you feel the urge 
to smoke, HU your lungs as full as 
you can, slowly. Then, very slowly, 
empty them. Finally, give an extra 
push to expel the last of the air. 

How does the exercise work ? Ten¬ 
sion tightens the muscles of the 
shoulders, hack, chest and neck. 
Deep breathing breaks their con¬ 
traction—which otherwise can 
affect nerves and muscles of the 
head, producing headache, nausea, 
dizziness, cold perspiration. 

Tension is only one cause of 
omoking. Some of the other com¬ 
mon causes stand out in the case of 
Ted Ckinnelly. When he kept a 
record of his smoking, he noticed 
that he usually did not smoke until 
he reached his office. Then he kept 
a chain of cigarettes burning, al¬ 
though he often smoked only a little 
of each. He smoked little after work 
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and at week-ends; but at a party he 
might consume a whole packet. 

“We see Ted as a habitual smok¬ 
er,” says Dr. Fredrickson. “Certain 
settings and activities prompt him 
to light up, almost without knowing 
he does so. There is an element of 
habit in most smoking. Lynn Blake, 
though primarily a tension smoker, 
also necame imbued with certain 
smoking habits — for example, 
whenever she had a cup of coffee, or 
sat down to write a letter.” 

As Ted recorded his smoking, he 
realized for the first time that he 
was behaving by reflex. “I started 
smoking at college because it made 
me feel older. Other fellows smoked 
while studying, so 1 did. At parties, 
when I felt awkward, it gave me 
something to do with my hands.” 

To break these stubborn reflexes, 
Ted was given simple tricks—put¬ 
ting his cigarettes in a different 
pocket each day, for example, and 
not carrying matches. “This made 
me think before I smoked,” he says. 
“Gradually I began to hide the ash¬ 
trays, to make still more delay.” 

Neither Ted nor Lynn was told to 
stop smoking at once. Both were 
asked to group their cigarettes in 
order of importance. Ted felt that 
his least important were in social 
situations, and he began by abstain¬ 
ing at those times. In two weeks his 
consumption was halved. Then he 
concentrated on the toughest cigar¬ 
ettes—those he smoked at work. 

To reduce tension, he began using 
the breathing exercise; then he 


added conventional exercises. Why 
does exercise help? It discharges the 
tension caused by giving up cigar¬ 
ettes, makes you breathe deeply and 
replaces some effects of nicotine to 
which smokers are accustomed. 

A cigarette provides a few of the 
same stimulations as adrenalin, 
producing a physical state like that 
of fear or anger: the heart speeds 
up, blood vessels contract, excita¬ 
bility increases. This is one reason 
why smoking is bad for the heart 
and circulation. Yet without it 
smokers don’t feel themselves. 

Simple Tactics. Exercise may 
help eliminate the desire for nico¬ 
tine. A brisk walk is not always 
practical, but you can get the same 
results by running on the spot, 
doing deep knee bends or any other 
exercise that makes the heart beat 
harder and the lungs work more. 

Ted was also given another way 
to reduce the nicotine stimulation 
that strengthened his habit. I^e in¬ 
haled less when he did smoke. This 
way you get much less nicotine, 
and can learn to live without it. 

There is still another reason why 
people smoke. It often shows up in 
those who have successfully strug¬ 
gled to cut their smoking by half. 
“They experience a strange, nostal¬ 
gic feeling,” says Dr. Fredrickson, 
“as if they do not want to separate 
themselves from an old friend, even 
when they know they could.” 
Though realizing it is a misnomer. 
Dr. Fredrickson refers to such 
smokers as “addicted,” meaning 
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that they have an unending, hour- 
by-hour dependence on cigarettes. 

The problem is perhaps best ex¬ 
plained by a smoker like Mary 
Sutter. smdked three packets a 
day,” says Mary, “regardless of 
what I was doing or how I felt. I lit 
up one cigarette after another, and 
if I tried to skip one, 1 felt steadily 
worse.” 

Mary had developed a cough and 
shortness of breath, warning signs 
of the lung disease emphysema. 
Warned that smoking might well 
lead to disability and death, she still 
couldn’t stop. “Mary had smoking 
as a close companion for 25 years,” 
Dr. Fredrickson says. “To give it 
up was as hard as losing someone 
close. In fact, we believe the process 
is quite similar. The 'addicted’ type 
of heapy smoker may succeed by 
sudden separation and going 
through a kind of 'mourning’ 
periqd. He thinks he cannot survive 
alone. But if he must, he finds he 
can.' 

Mary was told to break off sud¬ 
denly, at a time when she could give 
full attention to it. She chose a win¬ 
ter holiday. On the first day, she 
headed for the library, where there 
were books to distract her and a 
No Smoking sign. “I had the breath¬ 
ing exercise to help with the dis¬ 
comfort. When the library closed, I 
ran to a cinema where smoking was 
not allowed. Then, somehow, I got 
to sleep without smoking. 


“For three days I stayed in places 
where I couldn’t smoke. 1 went to 
museums; I took long bus rides. It 
certainly wasn’t painless. Even with 
the breathing exercise, 1 had awful 
cravings and headaches. But after 
five days 1 wasn’t thinking much 
about cigarettes at all. It was not 
unlike what happened when I lost 
the aunt who had helped to bring 
me up. I felt I’d never stop think¬ 
ing about her. But gradually 1 
learned to live with the idea that 
she was gone.” 

To demonstrate to themselves that 
they can live without cigarettes. Dr. 
Fredrickson’s patients may first try 
to get through an afternoon, or a 
whole day, without smoking. Often 
when they have done this, they are 
convinced that' they can, and 
should, move ahead to complete 
cessation. 

These methods of stopping are not 
the only ones. The important point 
is to find a technique that meets 
your own smoking problem. 

Dr. Fredrickson recommends: 
“Begin by making a record of when 
you smoke, to learn the reasons for 
your smoking. Then plan to elimi' 
nate the least important cigarettes, 
then the next im|^rtant, and so on. 
Meanwhile, try to inhale less. Get 
vigorous exercise, especially when 
you crave a smoke.” 

Remember, you can stop smok¬ 
ing—if you really want to. 




Creatiptiy is the art oj taking a fresh clean loo\ at old \nowledge. — p. a. 



HowThe Beatles GrewUp 



Burying their Big Beat image for ever, they are conquering 
new fields of sound with some of the most original and 
expressive music in history 

T he cover on a recent LP wax dummies, models of the Beatles 
album called Sgt. Pepper^s as most people remember them, 
Lonely Hearts Club Band is with nicely brushed long hair, dark 
a photomontage of a crowd gathered suits, faces like cheeky choirboys, 
round a grave. And a curious crowd The other four Beatles are very 
it is: Marilyn Monroe is there. So much alive: thin, hippie-loving, 
are Edgar Allan Poe^^ Lawrence of moustachioed, bedecked in bright, 
Arabia, Mae West, Sonny Liston bizarre uniforms, their eyes glitter- 
and eight Beatles. ing with a new awareness tinged 

Eight? Well, four of them are with a little of the old mischief. As 
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for the grave in the foreground: it 
has Beatles spelt out in flowers. 

With characteristic self-mockery, 
the Beatles are proclaiming that they 
have snuffed out their old selves to 
make room for the new Beatles. 
And there is some truth to it. 

Rich and secure enough today to 
go on repeating themselves—or to 
do nothing at all—they are in¬ 
stead creating some of the most 
original, expressive and musically 
interesting sounds being heard in 
pop music. 

Modern Classics. Serious musi¬ 
cians are marking the Beatles’ work 
as a historic departure in the pro¬ 
gress of music. Composer Ned 
Rorem claims that the Beatles* 
haunting composition, “She’s Leav¬ 
ing Home’’—one of 12 songs in the 
Sgt. Pepper album “is equal to 
any song that Schubert ever wrote.’’ 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein’s ap¬ 
preciation is just as high; he cites 
Schumann. 

Like all good popular artists, the 
Beatles have a talent for distilling 
the moods of their time. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s frolics limned the pom¬ 
posities of the Victorian British 
Empire; Cole Porter’s urbanities 
were wonderful tonics for the 1930’s; 
Rodgers and Hammerstcin’s ballads 
reflected the sentiment and serious¬ 
ness of the Second World War era. 
Today, the Beatles’ cunning col¬ 
lages piece together scraps of tension 
between the generations, the loneli¬ 
ness of the dislocated 1960’s, and the 
bitter sweets of young love in any 
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age. At the same time, their sen¬ 
sitivity to the absurd is sharper than 
ever. 

The Beatles’ early music had ex¬ 
uberance and an occasional oasis of 
unexpected harmony, but otherwise 
blended monotonously into the pop 
scene. “I Want to Hold Your 
Hand’’—the Beatles’ big-hit single 
which has sold flve million copies 
since 1963—was a cliche boy-girl 
lyric set to an unimaginative tunc. 
But the boys soon found their con¬ 
ventional sound and juvenile verses 
stultifying. 

John Lennon, the group’s chief 
lyricist, began tuning in on folk 
singer Bob Dylan. It wasn’t Dy¬ 
lan’s sullen anger that Lennon 
found appealing so much as the 
striving to “tell it like it is.’’ Gjadu- 
ally, the Beatles’ work began to 
tell it too. Their 1965 songs, “No¬ 
where Man’’ (“Doesn’t have a 
point of view, knows not where he’s 
going to’’) asked, “Isn’t he a bit like 
you and me?’’ 

An even sharper departure from 
Big Beat banalities came as tune- 
smith Paul McCartney began exhib¬ 
iting an unsuspected lyrical gift. In 
1965, he crooned the loveliest of his 
ballads, “Yesterday,’’ to the accom¬ 
paniment of a string octet—a novel 
and effective new genre—baroque- 
rock. Still another form, raga-rock, 
had its origins after George Harri¬ 
son fell for Indian music, studied 
with Indian sitar virtuoso Ravi 
Shankar, and introduced a brief 
sitar motif on the 1965 recording 
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“Norwegian Wood.” Now every¬ 
body in pop music is experimenting 
with the sitar. 

All the successes of the past two 
years were a foreshadowing of the 
Sgt. Pepper album, which more 
than anything else dramatizes the 
brilliance of the new Beatles. In 
three months, it sold a staggering 
2*3 million copies. Loosely strung 
together on a scheme that plays the 
younger and older generations off 
against each other, it sizzles with 
space-age electronic effects and 
sleight-of-hand lyrics. Above all, it 
proves that the Beatles have flow¬ 
ered as musicians. 

Now that the Beatles’ music is 
growing more complex and chal¬ 
lenging, they are losing some 
younger fans. But the new Beatles 
have captivated a different and 
much more responsive audience. 
“Suddenly,” says George Harrison, 
“we find that all the people who 
thought they were beyond the 
Beatles are fans.” That includes not 
only students but parents, profes¬ 
sors, even business executives. In¬ 
deed; if the teenagers once made the 
Beatles plaster gods, many adults 
now make them pop prophets, and 
tend to theorize solemnly about 
their significance. One psychiatrist 
has said that the Beatles “are speak¬ 
ing in an existential way about the 
meaninglessness of actuality.” 

Not so long ago the pop scene was 
going nowhere, becalmed in a dol- 
drum. of derivative mewing of 
Negro music by white singers. Then 


in the early 1960’s the Beatles, to¬ 
gether with other British groups, 
revitalized rock ’n’ roll by closely 
imitating its Negro originators. As 
the Beatles moved on, sowing in¬ 
novations of their own, they left 
flourishing fields for other groups to 
cultivate. 

Leaders. Of all the vital and 
imaginative groups, none have 
matched the distinctiveness and 
power of the Beatles. True, their 
flirtation with drugs and the drop¬ 
out attitude behind songs like “A 
Day in the Life” disturbed many 
tans, not to mention worried par¬ 
ents. But although all four Beatles 
have admitted taking LSD at least 
occasionally, Paul McC^artney has 
sail!, “I don’t recommend it. It can 
open a few doors, but it’s not any 
answer. You get the answers, your¬ 
self.” 

When the Beatles talk, millions 
listen—and callow as theif ideas 
sometimes are, the Beatles exem¬ 
plify a refreshing distrust for auth- 
oritv, disdain for conventions and 
impatience with hypocrisy. Young 
people sense a quality of defiant 
honesty and admire their freedom 
and open-mindedness; they sec 
them as peers who are in a position 
to try anything, and who can be 
relied on to tell them what they 
want to hear. 

To discourage fuss, the Beatles 
lead their private lives within a 
maze of high hedges and walls, 
security guards and secret telephone 
numbers. The boys make occasional 
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outings to such London night spots 
as The Bag of Nails and The Speak¬ 
easy, but must plan them with a 
military eye for the element of sur¬ 
prise and a ready path of retreat in 
case they arc mcobcd. Otherwise 
they live in a style that is quietly 
luxurious—as well it might be, con¬ 
sidering their income from records, 
films, television appearances, song 
publishing and copyright royalties, 
and assorted links with Bcatle mer¬ 
chandise. 

The most conservative estimates 
put the net worth of Harrison and 
Ringo Starr at Rs. 2*25 crores each, 
and of Lennon and McCartney at 
Rs. 3 crores (because of their extra 
earnings as songwriters). 

Family Men. The three married 
Beatles and their look-alike wives 
own large homes in the Surrey 
'‘stockbroker’* belt. John, 27, and his 
wife Cynthia and their son Julian 
live ill a Tudor mansion with a 
swimming pool. Down the hill is 
Sunny Heights, the 15-room tilc- 
and-stucco house where Ringo, 27, 
wallows in domcsticitv with wife 
Maureen and sons Zax and Jason. 
George, 24, and his wife Patti, live 
near by in a big white bungalow 
daubea with colourful cartoons, 
flowers and abstract designs. Bache¬ 
lor Paul, 25, lives in a high-walled 
house in London’s prosperous St. 
John’s Wood neighbourhood. 

The Ikatles keep in touch con¬ 
stantly, bounding in and out of each 
other’s homes like members of one 
large family—which, in a sense, 
40 


they are. Their friendship* is an 
extraordinarily intimate and em- 
pathetic bond. Not only are they 
welded together by the sheer fact of 
being Beatles, but they also share a 
lower-middle-class Liverpool back¬ 
ground. 

Paul, the son of a cotton sales¬ 
man and John, who was brought up 
by an aunt after his father deserted 
the family, played together as early 
as 1955. George, whose father was a 
bus driver, joined them in 1958. 
Two years later they met JUngo 
(Richard Starkey), a docker’s son. 

In Liverpool, playing in a band 
oflered not only musical satisfaction , 
but a way of being somebody—es¬ 
pecially with the local girls. And 
after tney linked up with Brian Ep¬ 
stein, who shrewdly piloted their 
career until his death last August, it 
was a way to get out of Liverpool. 

Together, the quartet constitute a 
four-way plug-in personality, each 
sparking the circuit in his own 
way. Paul, outgoing and talkative, 
spreads a sheen of charm; he is the 
smoother-over, the explainer, as 
pleasingly facile at life as he is at 
composing melodies. George, once 
the least visible of the group, now 
focuses his energies on Indian music 
and philosophy; the most accom- 
lished instrumentalist of the lot, he 
as always played lead guitar. Rin- 
go, a thoroughly unpretentious fel¬ 
low, also has the most innately comic 
temperament; he is the catalyst, and 
also the deflator, of the group. Most 
mysterious of all—and possibly most 
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important—-is John, the creative 
mainspring; more ^oughtful and 
tough-minded than the others, he 
has lately grown strangely brooding 
and withdrawn. 

Since the Beades gave up touring 
a year or so ago, eaoi has had more 
freedom to tackle individual pur¬ 
suits. John has a role in the much- 
publicized Richard Lester film How 
I Won the War, and Paul wrote a 
fine score for The Family Way. But 
their most rewarding activity is still 
as a group—^making records. 

They Imve transformed them¬ 
selves from a “live” performing 
team to an experimental labotatory 
group, and they have staked out the 
recording studio as their own elec¬ 
tronic rumpus room. 

To achieve the weird effects on 
Sgt. Pepper, they spent as much 
as 20 hours on a ,song, often work¬ 
ing through the night. 

Some (^servers predict that the 
resulting “sound pictures” may 
prove to be the medium through 
which pop groups can merge with 


“classical” contemporary music. Al¬ 
ready, says university music lecturer 
Robert Tusler, “the Beatles have 
taken over many of the electronic 
concepts in music that have been 
worked on by the German com¬ 
posers of the Cologne group. 
They’ve made an enormous contri¬ 
bution to electronic music.” 

In their other enterprises too, the 
Beatles are reaching out for new ar¬ 
tistic experiences. They are talking 
about directing their next film them¬ 
selves. Last September they careered 
through the south-west of England 
filming Magical Mystery Tour, the 
hour-long television special, which 
they wrote, directed and produced 
for worldwide broadcast during the 
Christmas season. 

On the basis of what they have 
achieved so far, it would be rash to 
dispute George when he says, “We 
haven’t really started yet. We’ve 
only just discovered what we can do 
as musicians, what thresholds we 
can cross. The future stretches out 
beyond our imagination.” 


Food for Thought 

The door of a house was flung open precisely as the clock struck one. 
A housewife, arms akimbo, shouted from the doorway at a workman 
leaning against the wail: “Come along in, Fivc-Day-Week. Seven-Day- 
Week’s just cooked your lunch.” —PMnewt 

* « * 

Polite Notice 

In Japan, where politeness has been cultivated to a fine art, western 
visitors are surprised to see how tact is invoked to uphold the law. Ac a 
public pond in Tokyo, where fishing is not allowed, the public is informed 
of this fact by a sign which reads: “Love the fish.” —j. j. McA. 
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Back to the Land 


M any years of observation in the 
developing nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have 
convinced me that in these vital 
areas the most important economic 
and political question is: Who ovirns 
the land? 

Where the land is owned by the 
few, millions of landless labourers 
are inevitably left with a deep sense 
of. insecurity which makes them an 
easy target for determined commu¬ 
nist agitators. But peasants who own 
their own land have a major stake 
in political stability and in economic 
progress. 

On this score the record of 
achievement in some parts of Asia is 
dramatic. In 1946 in Japan, a sweep¬ 
ing land-reform programme, which 
placed a limit of seven acres on each 
ramily holding, resulted in a major¬ 
ity 01 all rural families acquiring 
land they could call their own. With 
the application of improved farming 
techniques and hard work by the 


By Chester Bowles 
U S Ambassador to India 

cultivator and his family, the small 
plots of land produced the highest 
yields of wheat and rice in the 
world. 

This same pattern was applied by 
the Nationalist Chinese Govern¬ 
ment on Formosa, where the limit 
on the size of land holdings was 
set at about seven acres per family, 
and in South Korea, where the size 
of farms was limited to seven acres. 
Again, dramatic gains in agricul¬ 
tural production were made. 

Agrarian reform, particularly in 
countries without large tracts of un¬ 
cultivated land, is no easy matter. In 
a democracy, where the rights of 
private property are respected, it is 
particularly difficult, for land re¬ 
form is almost inevitably—if mis¬ 
takenly—^associated with coercion 
and expropriation. 

Whatever the obstacles may be, it 
is difficult to see how any develop¬ 
ing country can achieve political 
stwility or rapid economic growth 
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unless it puts the land into the hands for the farmer who buys them, for 

of the people who till it. the industrial worker who makes 

In most developing countries, the them, and for the businessman who 
peasants constitute roughly 6o per sells them. 

cent of the population. If that large Tens of millions of Asian, African 

a percentage of a nation’s popula- and Latin American peasants arc 
tion is without significant purchas- still held in semi-feudal bondage by 
ing power, it is impossible to build traditional patterns of land owner- 
a vigorous national market. ship and tenure. The liberation and 

But when rural income rises, so integration of thes^* peasants into the 

does the demand for sewing- mainstream of twentieth century life 

machines, transistor radios, cloth, are essential to dcmixrratic develop- 

shoes and a hundred other items ment and, in the final analysis, to 

which make life more comfortable international stability. 


Water, not Weapons By C. L. Sl'LZBERCUR 

A dmiral Lewis Strauss, former (Egyptian, Lebanese or Syrian) and, 
.chairman of the U.S, Atomic for the (Jiilf of Aijaba, one in Jordan 
Energy ('commission, has produced or Saudi Arabia, 
an audacious scheme for peace in In any case the plants would have 
the Middle East. Underlying the “the dual purpose of producing kilo- 
whole dilliculty between Israel and watts of electrical energy and de- 
thc Arabs, he contends, are two salting sea water, but with emphasis 
“fundamental problems”: water on the latter.” 'I’he installations 
and displaced populations. “By a would be built by contractors fnmi 
simple, bold and imaginative step,” the United States, Britain, France 
he says, “we could solve both of and/or the Soviet Union and oper- 
these.” ated under the International Atomic 

Admiral Strauss suggests that a Energy Agency, which has head- 
chartered corporation be created, to quarters in Vienna, 
build three very large nuclear plants The beauty of the idea rests in its 
in the Middle East—two on Israel’s combined scope and simplicity. The 
Mediterranean coast and the third atomically-supplied fresn water for 
at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, hitherto arid lands would provide 
It might be more realistic to envis- about i,ooo million gallons of fresh 
age one such plant in Israel, one in water daily, perhaps two and a half 
Arab territory on the Mediterranean times the water of the whole Jordan 
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River system. Initial studies show 
that the cost of the desalted water 
would not be unbearably high. 

Furthermore, excess energy from 
the desalination plants could be 
used for electrification and produc¬ 
tion of fertilizers, benefiting the 
freshly irrigated desert lands. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of barren acres 
could be opened up, once adequate 
fresh water is pumped into the 
hinterland. 

During the construction period, 
the nuclear plants, pipelines, reser¬ 
voirs and power lines would re¬ 
quire the ‘^unskilled labour of 
thousands of displaced persons.” 
These labourers would subsequent¬ 
ly be settled “in irrigated areas 
under conditions far superior to any 
life they have ever experienced.” 

By injecting new ioeas and plan¬ 
ning to revolutionize the economy 
of an entire region, the project hopes 
to make Midfdlc Eastern peace a 


possibility. It might well be the be¬ 
ginning of a new life in the lands of 
the oldest civilizations. 

From the viewpoint of economics 
or finance, the scheme is practicable. 
And it is obvious that the common 
man, on both the Arab and Israeli 
sides, would benefit. But govern¬ 
ments must also be tactfully per¬ 
suaded to give their endorsement, 
for the primary hitch is political, 
which, in the Middle East, means 
emotional. 

It must be remembered that, even 
more than the problems of water and 
displaced populations, Arab hatred 
for the Jews of Israel is the least 
tangible and yet the most powerful 
factor blocking Middle Eastern 
peace. No peace in that embittered 
area can be imagined without taking 
into account this elementary fact. 
The benefits must be explained 
in such a way that hatred’s legacy 
will dissolve. 


Better Late ... 

One January morning we heard someone singing a Christmas carol out¬ 
side. When my wife opened the door, there stood a little girl, all alone. 
“You’re a bit late, aren’t you?” asked my wife. 

“Yes,” replied the girl. “But I had measie-; at Christmas.” 

J. Lovan in News of the World, London 

♦ « * 

Poetic Justice 

At a Rotary Club meeting, the postmaster was to show a film explaining 
an innovation in post office methods which would improve efficiency. 

He got up, stammered a few moments and then said there would be no 
film. It had been lost in the post. — H. P. 





Want to Be a 
Real Professional? 

Then make a contract 
unth yourself—and stick to it 


E veryone envies the girl at 
the party who can play the 
songs tnat make everyone 
gather round the piano. Or we 
mink how lucky artists are to be 
able to turn out a clever sketch with 
a few lines. What we don’t envy are 
the years they spent learning all the 
things they need to know if they are 
to perform consistendy well. 

An associate of mine told me that 
he used to become furious when 
people casually dismissed the good 
marks he earned at school by say¬ 
ing, “Oh, but things come so easily 
to you.” 

Although the remark might 
have been complimentary, he re¬ 
sented it because he knew the hours 
of study that he had put into 
those marks, often going to sleep 
over his books. “The worst of it,” 
he said, “was that when I fell asleep 


By Charles Moore 


at my desk, I drooled—^and I some¬ 
times had to do the whole exercise 
again the next morning.” At least 
he recognized that the ability to do 
a workmanlike job in any field 
demands a solid foundation of 
knowledge. 

Sheer raw talent is heady stuff to 
discover. It’s a tremendous thriH to 
find out that you can paint a land¬ 
scape or write verse or kick a foot¬ 
ball farther than anybody else in 
your street. 

But talent carries its own set of 
dangers. It can very readily be 
confused with solid achievement. 
There’s nothing sadder than the 
boy genius who can’t understand 
why the work that won him en¬ 
thusiastic praise when he was 
20 draws only polite applause 
now that he’s 40. It may be that he 
has merely used his talent and hasn’t 
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developed it. It’s great to show 
promise; it's tragic not to fulfil it. 

One reason some people fall short 
of their promise is that developing 
talent is hard work. Talent is use¬ 
less if it is not wedded to craftsman¬ 
ship, which demands incessant 
practice and all that it involves: 
endless repetition, constant self- 
criticism—^and exasperation when 
performance falls short. 

A friend of mine tells me that 
the mention of the word “dreary” 
brings instantly to mind the image 
of his older sister painfully pick¬ 
ing out Czerny exercises on the 
piano, muttering again and again, 
“One and two and one and two,” 
while the pendulum of the metro¬ 
nome swung back and forth next to 
a bust of Beethoven. 

Dreary as practice may be, it goes 
a long way to separating the men 
from the boys. Even champion golf¬ 
er Arnold Palmer has to take his 
turn on the practice green. It is ridic¬ 
ulous and, in a way, arrogant to 
think that excellence can be ac¬ 
quired in any other way. Two thou¬ 
sand years ago, Cicero said the same 
thing. He admitted the power of 
natural talent, but went on to say, 
“When the method and discipline 
of knowledge are added to talent, 
the result is usually altogether out¬ 
standing.” 

Such outstanding results depend 
on the kind of execution that doesn’t 
scorn any detail. Once Michelan¬ 
gelo, painting frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, was lying on his back on a 
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high scaffold, carefully outlining a 
figure in a corner of the ceiling. A 
friend asked him why he took such 
pains with a figure that would be 
many feet away from the viewer. 
“After all,” said the friend, “who 
will know whether it is perfect or 
not?” 

“I will,” said the artist. 

That is the proper attitude for 
anyone who goes about his work in 
a professional manner. The com¬ 
mon tendency is to think of creative 
people as somewhat dreamy, and 
not concerned with details. It may 
or may not be true that such people 
lose their wallets or lock them¬ 
selves out of their houses more than 
others. But if they’re good, if they’re 
real professionals, they never neglect 
the essentials of their jobs, and one 
of'these essentials is attention to 
detail. 

A real professional builds up 
within himself the inability ever to 
turn out less than a thoroughly 
workmanlike job. Red Smith, a 
successful sportswriter, was once 
asked how he managed to produce 
a newspaper column every day. “It’s 
easy,” he said. “I just sit at my 
typewriter until beads of blood 
form on my forehead.” 

By that he didn’t mean simply 
that inspiration is hard to come 
by. Everybody knows that. He 
meant that he isn’t satisfied until 
his column says exactly what he 
wants it to say, until it is the best 
effort he is capable of. 

The professional in any field must 
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have a kind of contract with him¬ 
self. The terms of the contract read 
that he must be absolutely honest 
with himself. When an artist paints 
a picture, only he knows what im¬ 
age is in his mind. Nobody else can 
judge whether what he has put on 
canvas really represents his vision. 
But by the terms of his contract he 
can’t let his work go until it con¬ 
forms to that vision. 

I don’t want to imply that peo¬ 
ple with the goal of excellence are 
somehow a heartier breed. Most of 
the creative professionals I am ac¬ 
quainted with are at least as lazy as 
other people, perhaps more so. They 
change typewriter ribbons and file 


their nails and find a hundred and 
one excuses to put off work. How¬ 
ever, when all excuses are exhausted, 
the work they turn out truly repre¬ 
sents the best that is in them. 

Many of us never become real 
professionals, because we think that 
the pursuit of excellence necessarily 
includes reaching tho topmost rung 
—and then give up because we can’t 
reach it. 

There are various degrees of 
excellence. The danger does not lie 
in failing to reach absolute perfec¬ 
tion. It lies in giving up the chase. 
Ask a lot of yourself and you may 
be very pleasantly surprised at how 
much you receive. 


The Human Hand 

What simple description can we find for an instrument that alternately 
strikes and blesses, gives and receives, feeds, takes oaths, beats time, 
reads for the blind, speaks for the mute, reaches out towards the friend 
and wards off the enemy, and serves as hammer, tongs and alphabet.^ 

—Paul Valiry, Dtsiours mx Chtrurgiem 


Tale-Telling 

A BISHOP of one of the most thickly populated dioceses in Britain 
was holidaying on the moors. One morning he met a local shepherd and 
fell into conversation. "How many sheep do you look after, shepherd.?’’ 
he asked. 

"It varies,” the shepherd replied. "Maybe three, four, five hundred. 
May I ask what you do for a living?” 

“In a way,” said the bishop, "I am a shepherd too.” 

“What a coincidence,” returned the shepherd. "How many sheep have 
you got in your flock?” 

The bishop pondered a fevi moments. “I can’t say exaedy, but it is 
probably six or seven million.” 

"Six or seven million,” repeated the shepherd in amazement. “You 
must have a devil of a job at lambing time!” —Country Vau 
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An incredible story of courage: for 58 days and* almost 
without food, a stranded hush pilot pitted his strength and 
will-power against the Canadian stdhorctic 


THE MAN WHO 
REFUSED TO DIE 



. ^ H 


By Lawrence Ellioti 


I NGENIOUS communications and 
navirational aids have been de¬ 
vised for men who work in the 
sky. Yet on a bitter-cold day last 
February, every one of them failed 
bush pilot Robert Gauchie, leaving 
him with only his own human 
resources to pit against the over¬ 
powering violence of the Canadian 
sub-arctic. 

Gauchie is 39 years old. With his 
wife, Frances, and three daughters 
he lives in Fort Smith, in Canada’s 
North-West Territories. In ten years 
he has lo^ed 6,000 hours or the 
toughest flying there is—hauling 
freight, fire-fighters, trappen and 


anyone who wants to go anywhere 
in that wild and empty land. 

At 10 a.m, on February 2, having 
left a group of government inspec¬ 
tors at the village of Cambridge &y, 
just inside the Arctic circle, Gauchie 
took off alone in his single-engine 
Beaver. The temperature nad drop¬ 
ped to 60 degrees below zero the 
day before, and he had to use a ’^re¬ 
pot” to pre-heat the frozen engine. 
He hoped to reach Yellowknife, 525 
miles to the south, by 3.30, and Fort 
Smith the next day. 

Shortly after noon, he encount¬ 
ered a driving snowstorm. About to 
set an instrument course, he found 
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that neither his turn-and-bank indi> 
cator nor the artificial horizon was 
working. Quickly he descended to 
200 feet, and in the enveloping 
whiteness he flew by sight over the 
treeless, windswept barren lands. 
Eventually he spotted a stretch of 
blue ice and clattered down to wait 
out the storm. 

Arctic blasts shook the aircraft. 


position, asking anyone to “come 
in.’* But there was only the crackle 
of static in his earphones. At last, 
a Canadian Air Force Albatross out 
of Yellowknife responded weakly: 
“I read you. Suggest you J[and and 
activate your SARAH, so we can 
locate you.” 

SARAH, a Search And Rescue 
transmitter with a self-contained 





In the icy metal cabin, Gauchie 
climbed into a sleeping bag and pul¬ 
led three others over him. He wore 
sealskin boots, three pairs of heavy 
socks, two sweaters and a fur parka. 
And still he shivered uncontrollably 
through the long night. 

When the sun rose on a clear and 
frosty morning, Gauchie pre-heated 
the engine and was soon flying 
south ^in. Then his compass 
failed. Ine weather worsened, with 
tiny ice crystals in the air threaten¬ 
ing to turn into a deadly ice fog that 
ol^ures land and horizon. He was 
running low on fuel. Gauchie began 
radioing what he thought to be his 


battery, and CPI, a Crash Position 
Indicator, have led rescue planes to 
many a lost pilot. Gauchie had both 
devices. 

“We’ll have you out in a couple of 
hours,” the Albatross said. 

That was the last human voice 
Gauchie would hear for 58 days. 

Soon he found a narrow lake shel 
tered by a straggling tree growth, 
and set down his plane there. Then 
he pressed the switch on the 
SARAH. Nothing happened. Stun¬ 
ned, he pushed it again and again. 
Nothing. And it was the same with 
the CPI switch. 

Bracing himself, he climbed out 
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on to the icy skin of the fuselage, and 
crept to the wing tip, to break the 
glass on the CPI. Still nothing; no 
hum, no buzz—only the endless 
racing of the wind. Unable to be¬ 
lieve that both emergency radio 
beacons were inoperable, Gauchie 
got his tool kit and, crouching down 
while feet and toes grew numb, 
worked for three hours—^until dark 
—^trying to activate them. But they 
remained mute. 

Silence. Back in the cabin, he 
tried broadcasting again—over the 
high-frequency and the very-high- 
frequency transmitters—“Mayday! 
Mayday! This is CF-IOB from 
Cambridge Bay to Yellowknife. Do 
you read?” There was no response. 
It was incredible: everything he re¬ 
lied on—navigational instruments 
and every piece of radio equipment 
on board—had failed. 

He checked through the survival 
kit. There were a few packages of 
dried food, a pound of cube sugar, 
chocolate—enough to last lo or 12 
days if he was careful. He had 
bought 80 pounds of arctic char for 
his wife on one of his stops, but 
the fish were raw and frozen stiff. 
He found flares, a rifle, five pack¬ 
ages of matches and an axe. 

Gauchie crawled into the sleeping- 
bap. Towards morning he fell into 
a htful sleep. 

Next morning, the temperature 
gauge read 54 degrees below zero. 
Clouds of loose snow billowed across 
the lonely lake. Gauchie judged that 
the Beaver was 400 yards from the 
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near shore: a plane passing over¬ 
head ought to have a good chance to 
see it. But would there be a plane? 
He was off the main air routes, and 
the primary search area,'based on 
his flight plan, would probably be 
about 100 miles to the south-east. 

He drained some of the remain¬ 
ing petrol into the pot he used for 
pre-heating the engine. Lighting it, 
he placed it under the battery, then 
tried the radios again. “Mayday. 
Mayday . . .” There was no re¬ 
sponse. 

It occurred to him that if he could 
chop down a small tree and prop up 
the trailing aerial with it, he might 
improve his reception just enough 
to bring in a signal. He trudged to¬ 
wards shore and came back to the 
plane breathless and weak, but drag¬ 
ging a sapling. This he stuck in the 
snow some 50 feet behind the tail. 

The aerial, which was supposed 
to crank out of its reel on top of 
the fuselage, wouldn’t budge. He 
spent the rest of the day prising the 
wire free, inch by inch, until it was 
long enough to wind round the 
sapling. But the radio gave only 
the same echoing, voiceless hum. 
Totally spent, he ate a sugar cube 
and went to sleep. 

The next two days were hardly 
mure hopeful. Gauchie used the rest 
of his petrol trying to keep the bat¬ 
tery alive-melting ice to make 
soup at the same time—but by the 
third day even the fruidcss hum 
from the radio had faded. Once, 
when the wind went down, he 
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walked out on the lake and tramped 
an SOS in the snow, each letter 150 
feet tall. But in half an hour the 
surface had drifted smooth. 

That night, Gauchie felt a tin¬ 
gling numbness in his feet. He took 
off his boots rnd socks—and sagged 
back in horror. Three toes on his 
left foot and two on the right were 
dead black. He knew that if gan¬ 
grene set up in the frostbitten toes, 
he could be dead by morning. 

The air force began organizing 
the search for Robert Gauchie just 
a few hours after he was overdue at 
Yellowknife. A two-engine Alba¬ 
tross took off at first li^t on Feb¬ 
ruary 3, retracing his anticipated 
flight path, but found nothing. Next 
day, a second Albatross and a 
DO3 were assigned to the mission. 
And because, in a crisis, the vast 
North-West is like one small town, 
a veritable squadron of private air¬ 
craft joined in. 

In Fort Smith, each time the tele¬ 
phone rang, Frances Gauchie said 
a prayer that it might be news of 
her husband’s rescue. She had great 
faith in his skill and resourcefulness. 
But day after day passed with no 
sign of promise. 

After 12 days of the most intense 
effort, the air force was ready to 
give up. In a land that is huge and 
empty beyond belief, the searchers 
had painstakingly swept 292,000 
square miles. To some, the silence 
of Gauchie’s SARAH and CPI in¬ 
dicated a crash so hard as to shatter 
both, which meant little hope for 


the fragile human aboard. Temper¬ 
atures had plunged again to a record 
60 degrees hdow zero, and there had 
been fierce storms. 

All agreed that no one could sur¬ 
vive for long in this harshest of 
winters. Still, when Gauchie’s wife 
pleaded for a few more days of 
effort, the searchmaster agreed. 

The official search was called off 
on February 17. But the people of 
the North-West Territories refused 
to give up. They collected money to 
pay a few bush pilots to continue 
the search. Tne little planes, 
hampered by terrible blizzards, log¬ 
ged another 100 hours. But by 
March, when Gauchie had been 
missing for 26 days, the last hope of 
finding him alive was abandoned. 

Bob Gauchie knew, almost to the 
day, when the main rescue effort 
would end. He had flown many 
such sad missions himself, looking 
for a single dark speck in the end¬ 
less white wilderness. 

Days of Pain. His frostbitten toes 
hurt, and he knew the pain would 
worsen when they thawed. Still, 
they had not yet turned gangrenous. 
He unwrapped and inspected them 
each day, and kept the axe handy. 
He would try to amputate them at 
the first sign of blood poisoning. 

The cold never let up, and Gau¬ 
chie spent most of his time in the 
sleeping-bags. The metal skin of the 
plane was no real protection against 
the cold, but it dia shield him from 
the wind, which shook the little 
Beaver and sometimes threatened to 
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%nd it skating across the lake. 
Though Gauchie ate only an ounce 
or two of his emergency rations 
each day, his supply was naif gone 
by the eighth day, and almost com¬ 
pletely gone by February i6. He 
tried to eat some of the frozen fish, 
but his stomach rebelled. 

The temptation to give up was 
enormous. Everything that hap¬ 
pened, each of those awful malfunc¬ 
tions, seemed to be telling him that 
he'd finally had it, so why struggle? 
But he dia struggle, angrily unwill¬ 
ing to concede anything to this 
enemy, the vast land. 

A Diary. He found a ballpoint 
pen, and tore a page from his log¬ 
book to begin a diary, in case he 
was not found alive. The severe 
cold had frozen the ink, and the 
pen refused to work. But on the 
fifteenth day, when the weather 
warmed, the pen made a fitful line 
on the paper. Writing with mitts on, 
Gauchie oegan his diary. 

The weather stayed mild for 
several days, but Gauchie knew 
that the cold was not over. His toes 
had become a gruesome sight, 
splitting and festering. The pain 
grew steadily more intense. 

He worried that the unending 
silence would beguile him into 
some rash act. “I have never been in 
a place of such infinite quiet," he 
wrote. "No sound, nobirdt, wolves, 
foxes or anything. Just me and the 
wind.” 

He remembered seastmed bush 
pilots who had violated the basic 


laws of survival by wandesing away 
from a downed plane, and been lost. 
Now, alone in the limitless land¬ 
scape, he knew how a man could 
let himself be deluded into thinking 
that just waiting was useless, that he 
had to do something, strike out for 
somewhere. But, with a kind of fury 
at his fate, he fought off such fan¬ 
tasies. And, every day or so, he 
forced himself to down a bit of the 
frozen fish. 

On February 20 his loneliness 
was suddenly broken by a pack of 
wolves on the lake. There were 
more than a dozen of them, and 
they circled the Beaver without 
fear, tugging playfully at the trail¬ 
ing aerial. Later, they staked out 
the lake in a great half-circle, and 
Gauchie guessed that they might be 
waiting for caribou. He readied his 
rifle—^raw meat couldn't be any 
worse than raw fish—but though a 
few caribou appeared at the far end 
of the lake, they came no closer. 
They and the wolves soon 
disappeared. 

On the afternoon of February 28, 
hope flared to dizzy heights. Just 
past 4.30, in the red twilight, the 
rising, falling sound of the wind 
slowly turned into the steady drone 
of a plane’s engine. Incrraulous, 
Gauchie listened for an instant, 
then bolted out of the sleeping-bags, 
snatched up the Hare gun and tum¬ 
bled into the snow. 

Less than 2,000 feet above him 
was a red Beaver. Trembling, 
Gauchie fired a flare straight up. 
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and watched it burst into pale 
colour in the sun*s glare. The 
Beaver continued on its inexorable 
course. He fired a second flare, but 
it was already too late. The burst 
went off well behind the, unwaver¬ 
ing litde aircraft. Gauchie stood 
there as it disappeared. 

Torturing himself with what 
might have been, he didn't sleep all 
that night. Next day, he gathered 
his waning strength and forced 
himself out on the lake, once again 
trudging out SOS and HELP sig¬ 
nals. And once again the wind 
obliterated them. 

On March 5 his toes thawed. The 
pain maddened him, racked his 
whole body, and for eight hours he 
drifted in and out of delirium. At 
least once he had the bindings off 
and the axe ready, then fell back 
exhausted and finally slept. His 
spirits slumped to their lowest ebb: 

Terrible cold wee\. Not much 
time for rescue now. / hope I can 
ma\e peace with God. 

He had used the last of the emer- 
gency rations, and the sugar as well. 
Now, all he had left was a bare 
shred of hope. This he clung to, 
ferociously, knowing that when 
that was gone, he would be too. 

On March 12, towards evening, 
two planes flew over the lake within 
an hour of each other, but neither 
noticed the flares that Gauchie fran¬ 
tically fired aloft. He hoped that 
with the lengthening days there 
would be more planes. And there 
were—as many as two in one week. 


None saw him. He kept the flare 
min handy, but there was no more 
he could do now. His toes would 
no longer stand the effort of stamp¬ 
ing out another signal in the snow. 

On March 16 he wrote: 

For my meal today I Helped the 
inside of an onion-soup bag. Thafs 
living, isn^t itl 

He began reciting the simple 
prayers of his boyhood, the only 
ones he knew. On March 28, the 
fifty-fourth day, he wrote in the 
diary: 

I ^now now I must be found 
within a wee\ if I am to survive. I 
forced myself to eat some fish so 
I may have some strength return. 

Warm Food. On March 30, the 
thermometer crept up to zero, 
and Gauchie's spirits rose again. It 
occurred to him that, if he could 
drain a little hydraulic fluid 
from the plane's landing gear, he 
might be able to improvise a wick 
and cook bits of fish over the fire. 
With near-frozen fingers he coaxed 
a little fluid out, found some gauze 
for a wick, and lit it. It worked 1 He 
held a fish over the small flame, 
watching the edges soften and 
brown. Then the whole length of 
the gauze ignited, fire flaring, and 
Gauchie had to put it out. But he 
had some warm food. 

On April i, at a little past 6 p.m., 
Gauchie was crawling into the 
sleeping-bags when the now- 
fanmiar and maddeningly hopeful 
sound came again: the wind's 
high-pitched wmne deepening into 
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the murmur of an aircraft engine. 

He threw back the covers and 
fumbled with the door latch. The 
plane—a red Beaver—was right 
overhead. He fired the Hare gun, all 
breath caught in his throat. The 
Beaver flew straight on. Gauchic 
felt the will seep out of him, but 
then he looked up again and saw 
that the angle of the Beaver had 
changed. It was growing larger. It 
was turning back! 

Bush pilot Ronald Sheardown 
and co-pilot Glen Stevens were to 
have left Yellowknife for a mining 
camp near Coppermine at 2.30 that 
afternoon, but mechanical difficul¬ 
ties delayed them. So it was near 
sunset, when they were over Saman- 
dre Lake, that Stevens happened to 
catch a reflection of the sinking sun 
on what might have been glass. It 
was only the briefest flash, and it 
vanished even as he stared at it. 

“Did you see anything.?” he 
asked Sheardown. 

Sheardown hadn’t, and for an¬ 
other minute he held his plane on 
course. Then something—^he will 
never know what—made him put 
the plane into a steep turn and drop 
to 2,000 feet. And in the next mo¬ 
ment both men saw a dark figure 
moving out from an aircraft that 
was barely visible in the snow. Two 
flares lit the sky beside them. 

“That’s Bob Gauchie!” Stevens 


cried out in utter astonishment. 
“My God, Gauchie’s alive!” 

It was the sheerest chance. The 
low-hanging Arctic sun, which 
never rose high enough to reveal the 
downed Beaver itself, was, at 6.10 
p.m., at precisely the right angle to 
flash ofl its windscreen just as 
Sheardown and Stevens flew past. 
Had they left Yellowknife ten min¬ 
utes sooner, they would have seen 
nothing. 

The plane circled the lake, 
landed, then taxied towards the 
ghostly figure. Sheardown recalls, 
“He stood there with that blue 
suitcase, like a man wairine for a 
bus.” 

Bob Gauchie was a man who had 
just thanked his God. Ahead of him 
lay long weeks in hospital, during 
which he would lose all five frost¬ 
bitten toes. But he was alive! After 
an incredible 58 days—longer by 
far than any man had ever survived 
in a northern winter—he was alive. 
Now, in the moment of rescue, 
with the same determination that 
had so long sustained him, he drew 
himself up and began limping to- 
wards the plane—^a haggard crea¬ 
ture with shaggy hair, one foot 
wrapped in dirty • canvas, and a 
bearded, emaciated face illuminated 
by a shining grin. 

“Hallo,” Gauchie said. “Do you 
have room for a passenger?” 


A DIPLOMATIC conference is usually a meeting of delegates from differ¬ 
ent countries who try to agree on the date of another (fiplomatic confer¬ 
ence. —^Maurice Coave de Murviilr 
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V ic Simple Life 


By Sydney Harris 


^ AM writipg this from the peace- 
I ful seclusion of my little house 
A in the country. It is only in 
such a rustic atmosphere that one 
can meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life; that one can 
truly become detached from the 
frenzied, mechanical aspects of 
urban living. 

This morning, for instance, I was 
awake at the crack of dawn—the 
man from the nursery had arrived 
to cut down some trees. Ever heard 
a power saw under your window at 
<5.45 a.m.? An hour later, having 
muffled my eardrums with cotton¬ 
wool, I was again awakened by 
hammering in the kitchen—^where 
two burly carpenters were installing 
new window cords with the shrill¬ 
est electric drills this side of insanity. 

As the morning progressed, the 
nurseryman and the carpenters de¬ 
parted—^but we were shortly invad¬ 
ed by the refuse collectors, the man 
who nils the bottledrgas tank, a tele¬ 
phone repairman, and three dogs 
who had come over for a romp 
with our Dalmatian. 

After a lunch interrupted only by 
nine telephone calls—^all for the chil¬ 
dren, or course—I decided it was 


time to go up and work in what I 
laughingly call my study; a fetid 
corner of the attic, which I share 
with two bats. But it was not to be. 
The washing machine had broken 
down, and two of the window 
blinds refused to roll up. Also, a bi¬ 
cycle* had developed arthritis of the 
handlebars, and something needed 
to be done to the garden water pump. 

The bulk of the afternoon was 
spent Ml phoning the plumber, the 
garageman, the ironmonger's, and 
in making a couple of trips to pur¬ 
chase nuts and washers and bolts. 
Then the harbourmaster phoned to 
inform me that a storm was brewing 
and rd better hurry over to put the 
tarpaulin on the boat. In the mean¬ 
time, one child had to be picked up. 
at the riding stables, another had to 
be chauffeured to a cinema date, a 
third had wandered into the woods, 
and the smallest refused to take her 
nap. 

As I was saying, it is only in such 
a rustic atmosphere that one can 
really meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life—and come to 
the profound philosophical realiza¬ 
tion that the only way to achieve 
true detachment is to be a bachelor. 
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Student Communism: 
Latin America s 

By Eduardo Cardenas 

From Mexico to the Argentine, universities have long been 
used as sanctuaries for communist subversion. -Now there 
are signs that the days of "inviolability” may be over 



W HEN.a screaming student 
mob in Bogoti stoned the 
president of Colombia on 
October 24, 1966, the event might 
have passed as merely another epi- 
sode in an era distinguished by vio¬ 
lence. Fortunately, the outrage led 
to action which may mark the TCgin- 
ning of the end, in Latin America, 
of communism's abuse of academic 
freedom to destroy all freedom. 

The attack on President Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo and his guest, John 
D. Rockefeller III, was planned as a 
bold test. Colombia’s National Uni¬ 
versity had long enjoyed by law the 
right to run its internal affairs with¬ 
out political interference. But this 
right had, as in many other Latin 
American countries. Men stretched 
to free the university from any con¬ 
trol by civilian authorities. Extrem¬ 
ists claimed extraterritorial status 
for the university, and immunity for 
themselves, the professors and uni¬ 
versity employees. Even the police, 
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in hot pursuit of a criminal, could 
not follow if he took sanctuary in 
the university. 

But the popular new president ap¬ 
parently had different ideas about 
this privileged situation. He had 
ruled that students must attend 80 
per cent of their classes in order to 
graduate. Could he be made to back 
down P Could he be forced to permit 
the university to remain a state with¬ 
in a state? Radio Havana, whose 
broadcasts arc heard all over South 
America, thought that he could, and 
blared instructions to ‘'wage open 
war against this arbitrary repression 
of your rights.” 

Thus, when Rockefeller’s visit to 
the new school of veterinary medi¬ 
cine was announced, communist ex¬ 
tremists in the Federation of Uni¬ 
versity Students were eager to 
comply with orders from Havana. 
They attacked with stones and 
bottles, and compelled the visitors to 
withdraw. Not even the nation’s 
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president, the mob howled, could 
set foot on university grounds. 

President Llcras, a former pro¬ 
fessor at the university and a cham¬ 
pion of freedom, met the challenge 
with decision. Security police were 
called, and when the student ring¬ 
leaders fled to their university sanc¬ 
tuary, the police went in after them. 
Seventy-six students and resident 
non-students, some of whom had 
been trained in Castro’s “terror 
schools” for guerrillas,* were ar¬ 
rested. The president announced 
that, from then on, the “inviola¬ 
bility” of the National University 
grounds, and of the 25 other uni¬ 
versities in the nation, was at an 
end. In the performance of their 
duty, police could act in the univer¬ 
sity grounds with the same authority 
as in any other part of the country. 

His ruling was long overdue. 
Over the years, university autonomy 
has been increasingly misused by 
communist infiltrators. Some stu¬ 
dent uprisings have developed into 
wild orgies of looting and destruc¬ 
tion. Tightly organized minorities 
in Mexico and Peru have seized and 
held universities for weeks, to 
enforce dismissal of a rector or the 
resignation of the governor of a 
state. Demonstrators in Mexico’s 
University of Durango, led by 
students who had studied behind 
the Iron Curtain, last year seized 
an iron-ore mine andlield it for two 
months. They wanted to force the 

* Sm “laaide a Caatro Tenor School,'* 
Reader's Digest, March 19SS. 


government to give a development 
contract to a Czechoslovakian state- 
owned engineering firm! 

In Latin America, students have 
always been valiant fighters against 
dictatorship, and the university long 
ago won fame as “the crame of 
heroes and martyrs.” The granting 
of autonomy to the universities was 
a public acknowledgment of their 
immeasurable contribution to the 
cause of freedom. 

Young Reformers. The concept 
began in Cdrdc^a, the Argentine, 
in T9T8, when students issued a 
protest against poor administration, 
poor teaching, excessive political 
influence—and demanding com¬ 
plete university autonomy. In the 
oroadcst sense, the reforms they 
initiated, which soo'n spread across 
the continent, were aimed at re-ori- 
entating the university to twentieth 
century needs. Latin Americans are 
proud of what they accomplished. 

But communist infiltration of 
student groups in Latin America 
started at about the same time, short- ■ 
ly after the Russian revolution. The 
Marxist promise to put an end to 
social injustice by building a new 
order “fair to all” seemed com¬ 
patible with the idealism, impatience 
and inexperience of Latin America’s 
youth. Taking advantage of the 
shelter offered by university auto¬ 
nomy, communist infiltrators were 
busy for years, capturing key posi¬ 
tions in student organizations. How 
far the infiltration had progressed 
by 1958 was shown by the shocking 
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student attacks on U.S. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon during his visit 
to several Latin American capitals 
that year. 

But it wasn't until 1959, when 
Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba, 
that communist infiltration in Latin 
America became a fine art. Castro, 
who suppressed university auton¬ 
omy in Cuba, has managed to mis¬ 
use this lofty principle elsewhere as 
a weapon or subversion. As a street¬ 
brawling young revolutionary in the 
University of Havana, he had learnt 
the advantages of being able to flee 
from the police to sanctuary in the 
university. So, when 19 out of 20 
members of the Organization of 
American States broke off diplo¬ 
matic relations with him, he saw at 
once that the universities could be 
made to substitute for Cuban em¬ 
bassies as centres for subversion. In 
short, denied one Trojan horse, he 
simply turned to another. 

His move has paid off handsome¬ 
ly. Today students arc involved in 
every far-left activity in Latin Amer¬ 
ica—^whether it be guerrilla warfare, 
rioting, pro-Vietcong demonstra¬ 
tions, kidnapping for ransom, or 
bank robberies to raise funds for 
subversion. Reports from Venezuela 
indicate that about 70 per cent of 
the guerrilla strength in that country 
is supplied by students or univer¬ 
sity hangers-on. Often their orders 
are transmitted by Radio Havana. 


And their announced aim is to take 
over governments throughout the 
hemisphere. 

Now the trend is changing. Even 
before the Colombian outbreak, 
Brazil and the Argentine had dealt 
harshly with infiltration in their 
universities. And after President 
Lleras acted in Colombia, he was 
applauded throughout the conti¬ 
nent. Moreover, since his action, 
the legitimate autonomy of Colom¬ 
bian universities has remained un¬ 
touched. The only change is that the 
Trojan horse has been dismantled. 

Although three out of four stu¬ 
dent action groups at the National 
University are Marxist-orientated, 
only a few hundred of the 8,000 
students are active communists. The 
great majority arc fed up with vio¬ 
lence and disruption—and are fight¬ 
ing back. For example, when the 
communists seized the venerable 
San Marcos University in Lima, 
Peru, last October, non-communists 
engaged them in a pitched battle. 

The university phase of commu¬ 
nism's battle against the free world 
is clever, well-financed and staffed 
bv tireless zealots. Those who care 
.ibout freedom must meet the attack 
with equal energy, awareness and 
persistence if the ideals of free en¬ 
quiry and university autonomy are 
to be preserved. Today, after years 
of apathy, there appear to be some 
who are willing to do just that. 




There’s one advantage to the music the younger generation goes for 
today—^nobody can whistle it. —R. A. 



TENSION TAKES A TOLL 

Nervous tension reduces fertility in 
human beings, reported Sweden’s Dr. 
Ulla Olin at a recent symposium on 
pqpulation control. The speakers dealt 
with ways in which peof^e and animals 
apparently limit their numbers before 
they reach the brink of starvation. 

Fertility rates among city dwellers 
are consistently lower than those of 
rural people, Dr. Olin said. In some 
areas urbanization has already turned 
the tide. In Hungary, where citizens 
refer to crowded city flats as **birth' 
controlling” houses, the total popula> 
tion of the country appears to be on 
the verge of decline. Under the stresses 
of crowded city life. Dr. Olin added, 
*'our ability and desire” to have chil¬ 
dren are curtailed. If pc^lation is not 
controlled by intent, {mysiology will 
take over. 

Another speaker pointed out<that the 
fertility of almost all animals drops 
when they are in crowded conditions; 


adrenal glands have been suggested, 
he said, as a population safety valve. 
Crowding prepuces stress; stress en¬ 
larges adrenals, which presumably 
reduces fertility in some species. 

—^New York Ttmet Newa Service 


HOT WATER FOR AN ITCH 

If you have an agonizing, localized 
itch caused by insect bites or other skin 
irritations, here is a way you may get 
relief. Apply a flannel soaked in very 
hot water (50 to 60 degrees C.) to the 
itchy spot. Repeat several times. 

This treatment will sometimes work 
when nothing else does. Doctors think 
the hot water deadens the nerve net¬ 
work )ust under the skin at the site of 
the itching, and so gives relief. An¬ 
other, but less popular theory, is that 
the heat brings more blood to the area, 
which then washes away the irritants 
that cause the itching. 

The hot-water treatment should not 
be used on babies, and should be used 
on adults only for localized itching 
which can be treated with compresses 
or running water. And make sure that 
the water is hot enough to cause con¬ 
siderable discomfort, but not hot 
enough to burn. - e. d. 


MUMPS VACCINE 

For many years, virologists have 
tried to develop an effective vaccine 
against mumps, a disease which can 
lead to deafness, inmairment of vision 
or in^mmation of the brain. Diffi¬ 
culties are more common among 
adults; in grown men the aftermath of 
mump can be sterility. 

Killed-virus vaccines have been 
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available for several years but they 
give only brief immunity. Thus, viro¬ 
logists continued the search for a 
live-virus vaccine. It ended, by lucky 
coincidence, when five-year-old Jeryl 
Lynn Hilleman contracted mumps. 
Her father. Dr. Maurice Hilleman, 
heads a U.S. virology team which had 
been hunting for a mumps virus that 
would grow well in the laboratory, lose 
its virulence, yet retain its power to 
give immunity. Dr. Hilleman found 
that his daughter’s virus did just that. 

Made into a vaccine, it was given to 
more than 500 youngsters in the first 
field trial. Of these, 100 have been ex¬ 
posed to mumps; only two contracted 
the disease, but among the unvacci- 
nated 61 in 100 got it. —Time 


RELIEF FOR RHEUMATOID KNEE 

The pain —the early deformity—of 
rheumatoid arthritis of the knee may 
be relieved by surgical removal of a 
joint membrane (the synovium) in¬ 
flamed and swollen by tne disease. So 
reports Dr. Leonard Marmor in the 
American Journal of Surgery. He per¬ 
formed the operation on 130 patients, 
most of whom obtained excellent knee 
motion and relief of pain; two, pre¬ 
viously in wheelchairs, could walk 
without discomfort. Most patients 
walked when leaving the hospital one 
week after surgery. —l. g. 


SMALL PIGS HELP RESEARCH 

A NEW breed of miniature pig, de¬ 
veloped by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, is providing valuable aid 
to radiation research and other studies 
affecting man. 

“Pigs are similar to man in many 
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ways," the AEC says. “Because they, 
too, eat almost anything, their gastro¬ 
intestinal tracts arc about the same. So 
is their dental structure. They arc 
similar in bone, skin and body mass 
as well.” 

The trouble in the past has been 
that pigs eventually get too big—the 
average pig weighs 600 lb. or more. 
So, in 1961, scientists set out to develop 
a breed that would never grow heftier 
than 150 to 180 pounds. A herd of 
more than 600 has now been developed 
and the pigs are being used for re¬ 
search on dental braces, gum cancer 
and tartar formation, heart failures 
and resultant respiratory changes. 

—AP 


BALL-AND-DRUM TEST 

Every parent knows that a baby’s 
gaze can be caught by a key chain or 
some other bright object. Now, a 
Boston medical team has found that 
the way a newborn baby reacts to 
moving objects over his cot can pro¬ 
vide important clues to the state of his 
central nervous system. 

Dr. Berry Brazelton and his col¬ 
leagues tested 96 infants when they 
were seven days old, first dangling a 
bright red ball over their cots, and 
then rotating a striped drum above 
their heads. Typically, the babies re¬ 
duced their restless arm waving and 
watched. 

Only nine infants failed to respond 
to either test, and these showed defi¬ 
nite signs of neurological impairment 
in tests a year later. 

With Brazelton’s red ball and 
striped drum, paediatricians now have 
a quick way to judge the neurological 
health of babies. —Nnuaeek 



By Toots Shor 


I t's nearly two yeais now since 
Johnny Broderick died m a 
highly unexpected way—peace 
fully and in bed on his rolling green 
farm near Middletown, New York 
Along Broadway, the odds were 
always high that Johnny, as tough a 
cop as ever belted an armed killer 
with his bare lists, would die at 
the hands of the underworld. The 

Tools Shoe runs a New York restaurant 
which IS one of America’s best known 
gathering places for famous personahties m 
sport, politics and show business 


underworld hated Broderick and, 
to put It mildly, the feeling was 
mutual 

Johnny's way of dealing with 
troublemakers was crude but effec 
tive Once he saw three toughs 
annoying some women outside a 
Broadway restaurant. Johnny threw 
them, one by one, through the res¬ 
taurant's plate-glass win£>w. Then 
he arrested the dazed trio for 
"'malicious destruction of property." 
A judge sentenced them to 30 days 
in jail and made them pay for the 
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broken window. “You needed a 
new window anyway,’* johnny told 
the restaurant owner. 

Another time Broderick entered 
a restaurant where a husky univer 
sity student who had had too much 
to drink was annoying the diners. 
“Why don’t you quiet down, son.?” 
Johnny asked the strapping youth. 
The young man stood up helliger- 
ently and said, “Do you know 
you’re talking to the inter-university 
Heavyweight champion.?” Johnny’s 
right hst flashed, and the young 
man went sprawling. “Meet the 
new inter-university heavyweight 
champion,” Johnny said, a big grin 
creasing his Irish face. 

First Meeting. Johnny Broderick 
was already a legendary detective 
when I met him in the early 1930’s. 
Prohibition was in effect, and gang¬ 
sters flourished. Gangland money 
bought protection in high places, 
and big-time mobsters moved in 
and out of court as casually as they’d 
go through a revolving aoor. 

I was working as ahouncer at a 
New York club. One night after I 
threw a man out of the club, he 
tackled me on the pavement. We 
were fighting together when several 
of his friends started to move in on 
me. “Okay, you guys, stay where 
you are,” I iieard someone bark. 
“Let ’em fight.” The man’s friends 
stopped in their tracks, and I man¬ 
aged to clobber him. It was Broder- 
i^ who had warned off tHe friends. 
“You’re all right, kid;” he told me. 

That was the beginning of a 
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friendship that lasted the rest of his 
life. When word got round that 1 
was a friend of Broderick’s, New 
York’s tough guys treated me with 
a new respect. 

I’ve known a lot of war heroes, 
and most of the great fighters, 
but Broderick was the most cour¬ 
ageous man I ever met. He faced 
death countless times, yet he didn’t 
seem to know the meaning of fear. 
“He’s the one man I wouldn’t 
want to fight outside the ring,’^his 
friend Jack Dempsey said. 

Johnny looked as tough as he was. 
He had a bulldog face, and spoke 
in the accents or the New York 
slum where he grew up. His fists 
were gnarled from being broken in 
innumerable brawls; in fact, a New 
York hospital kept X-rays of his 
right hand on file to illustrate how 
much damage the Ituman hand 
can endure and still function. He 
stood just five foot nine, and 
weighed about 175 pounds, but he 
had developed his unusual tough¬ 
ness by daily exercise at a gym¬ 
nasium. 

Underneath the tough-guy ex¬ 
terior, though, he was as soft as the 
marshmallow sundaes he loved. He 
was devoted to his mother and drove 
to the suburbs every day to visit her. 

Johnny demonstrated his truly 
extraordinary courage not long after 
1 met him. Three nundred police 
had surrounded a vicious killer 
named Francis “Two Gun” Crow¬ 
ley in a ground-floor flat just off 
upper Broadway. As they poured 
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bullets and tear gas into the barri' 
caded hide-out, Crowley fired back, 
yelling, “You’ll .never take me 
alive!” 

Broderick offered to go in alone 
after Crowley. The police held their 
fire while Johnny dashed into the 
building. Inside, Broderick made his 
■ way to the killer’s flat. “Come on 
out!” he bellowed. “You ain’t got 
a chance, pal I ” 

“You know me good eno^h, 
Johnny,” Crowley snarled. “The 
only way I’ll come out is shootin’I” 

Hard Hitter. In reply, Johnny 
hurled himself at the door, smash¬ 
ing it down and catapulting himself 
almost into Crowley, who was back¬ 
ing, gun in hand, towards another 
room. “Drop that gun and put your 
hands up,” Johnny commanded. 
Crowley hesitated a split second— 
just long enough for Johnny to 
knock him cold. 

Small wonder that Johnny be¬ 
came a New York legend. News¬ 
paper columnists called him “The 
Boffer,” and coined the phrase “to 
broderick,” meaning to rough up. 
He was assigned as bodyguard to 
famous New York visitors, includ- 
|jng President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, Queen Marie of Romania and- 
King Albert of Belgium. Novelist 
Damon Runyon wrote about him, 
giving him the name of “Johnny 
Brannigan.” 

Johnny paid scant heed to all this 
attention. When Edward G. Robin¬ 
son portrayed him in a film, Johnny 
was more annoyed than pleasea. 


One night 1 rang Johnny from my 
restaurant to say that Rooinson was 
there and was eager to meet him. “I 
don’t wanna meet him,” Johnny 
said. “What if my two daughters 
see that picture.^ He played me as 
drinking and smoking. You know 
I don't drink or smoke.” 

John Joseph Broderick was 12 
when his father died, and Johnny 
had to leave school and get a job 
driving a lorry to help support his 
family. At a union meeting he met 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Fracration of Labour. 
Gompers took a liking to the 
rugged youngster and made him a 
bodyguard. 

After serving in the Navy in the 
First World War, Johnny became 
a fireman. But chasing fires wasn’t 
exciting enough, and ne joined, the 
New York City police force, as¬ 
signed to the Broadway district. He 
was outraged by the hind of “jus¬ 
tice” that gangland money could 
buy.* But he never gave anyone the 
third degree in the back room of a. 
police station—a common practice 
in those days. He preferred to deal 
with troublemakers wherever he 
might encounter them. “1 don’t like 
anything one-sided,” he said. 

One gangster whom Broderick 
couldn’t abide was Jack “Legs” 
Diamond, a frail, psychotic little 
gunman feared even by fellow 
gangsters. One night. Diamond and 
a companion killed two rival thugs 
in full view of 25 witnesses at a 
nightclub. After three key witnesses 
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had mysteriously turned up dead, 
Diamond was not even brought to 
trial. This was too much for 
Broderick. 

He sent word to Diamond 
through the underworld that New 
York City was permanently out of 
bounds for him. The gunman swore 
he would come back and kill Brod¬ 
erick. A few days later, Johnny was 
tipped off that Diamond was in a 
New York cinema. Johnny went in 
—and emerged a couple of minutes 
later holding the gunman under one 
arm. A crowd gathered as he car¬ 
ried the struggling gangster along 
the street. Raising him high, Johnny 
dumped Diamond head first into a 
dustbin. “I warned you to stay out 
of town,” Broderick barked. 

A bystander asked Johnnv if he 
was going to arrest Diamona. John¬ 
ny snook his head. “He’d only get 
a lawyer to get him out of jail,” he 
said. “This way he’ll be so embar¬ 
rassed he won’t be able to face the 
boys. He’ll leave town for keeps.” 

Johnny was right. “Broderick as 
good as killed Diamond with that 
garbage-can stunt,” Mayor Jimmy 
Walker said. “It finished him as a 
leader.” Diamond moved his base 
of operations to Albany, New York, 
where he was shortly afterwards 
killed by gangland bullets. 

Once a riot call went out from 
a slum district and Johnny arrived 
alone to answer it. “Where’s the 
riot squad?” someone demanded. 
“Hell,” Johnny said disdainfully, 
“this ain’t a world war.” 
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Many times I’ve sat in nightclubs 
where gang members were present^ 
and seen them suddenly make a 
hasty exit. That was the signal that 
Broderick was prowling round the 
area. 

He would appear in the door¬ 
way, grey felt hat pulled low over 
his face, his narrow eyes sweeping 
the room for any sign of trouble. 
Once, looking for a murder suspect 
in a nightclub, he spotted his man, 
walked up and knocked him out. 
As the suspect toppled, a revolver— 
presumably the one used in the kill¬ 
ing—fell from his pocket. “Case 
closed,” said Johnny as he hauled 
the groggy man off to jail. 

Generosity. By 1934 I had work¬ 
ed my way up to become the 
owner of a popular restaurant. But 
through gambling and the Depres¬ 
sion, I lust it. Discouraged, I was 
drowning my sorrows in a restaur¬ 
ant one night when I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. 1 looked up and saw 
Jonnny. “1 just thought you could 
use this. Toots,” he said softly, 
dropping a bundle of notes on the 
table. 

That was only one of many times 
that Johnny helped pull me out of 
a tight spot. I think he was even 
prouder than I was. when, just two 
years afterwards, 1 opened my own 
Toots Shor restaurant in New York. 

While I was building it, a group 
of construction workers announced 
that they would not permit lorries 
from New Jersey to deliver mat¬ 
erials to the constructipn site. “We’ll 
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sec what can be done,” Johnny said, friends. He had trouble adjusting to 
At the pier where the ferries from the changing times. He would shake 
New Jersey dock, we found a gang his head sadly when he heard of 
of men waiting to prevent the beatniks and sit-ins, and of women 
lorries from landing. Johnny met being beaten up and raped in Cen- 
the ferry and climbed up alongside tral Park. 

the driver of the first lorry. ‘‘Okay, On the night of January i6, 1966, 
let’s go,” he announced. The wait- there was a party at the restaurant 
ing men took one look at Johnny’s in honour of his 72nd birthday. His 
scowling face. The lorries rolled ofl old friends were on hand to con- 
without interference. gratulate him, and he was gay and 

Johnny retired in 1947 after serv- loquacious and glowing in the 
ing 25 years in the force and earn- warmth of their affection. After the 
ing eight medals for conspicuous party he drove back to his farm, 
bravery. Soon after, a film producer There, Johnny Broderick died 
paid some Rs. 7*5 lakhs for the peacefully in his sleep, 
rights to Broderick’s life story. The With hia passing went the tough- 
picture was never made, but with est of the old-time cops. Today his 
the money Johnny bought a 200- methods would undoubtedly draw 
acre farm near Middletown, New cries ot protest. Yet for the ordinary 
York, where he bred horses and citizen, New York City was a far 
dogs. But he still used to come to safer place when Johnny Broderick 
New York City occasionally to sit in and others like him prowled the 
my restaurant and talk with old streets at night. 

Parental Plots 

My father believed that the larger a man's head, the greater his brain 
development, and was one day having a heated argument about this 
theory with a financial magnate. The tycoon had left his hat on a chair in 
my father's office, and, unobserved, father folded some paper and slipped 
it inside the inner flap. After their business was concluded, they shook 
hands and the man put on his hat. He removed it and put it on once more. 

“That's odd,” he observed, “my hat feels tight.” 

“You see,” said my father in triumph, “one conversation with me, 

and . . .*’ — ^Richard I.loyd George, xnLlavd George (Muller) 

Whenever he went nut of the house my father, who was a connoisseur 
of literature, had a ctirious way of saying : “I have hidden the key to my 
bookcase under the clock in the living-room; I forbid you to read my 
books.” 

Thus, with charming complicity, 1 had read most of his favourite 
authors at 15. —Solange Chsput Holland, My Country Canada or Quebtef 
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It was to have been a song of 
nostalgia for a lost city. Instead it 
became a hymn of victory 


-^ROM ONE end of Israel to the 
other today, one song is sung: 
“Yerushala’im Shel Zahav” 
—^Jerusalem of Gold. Within three 
weeks it became both national 
hymn and prayer. Over 30 versions 
compete for sales in Israel—Eddie 
Fisher has recorded it in London 
and Larry Adler plays it on the 
harmonica. 

The song has penetrated the very 
marrow of every Israeli, and lives 
on as a reminder of the six>day war 
last June. 

In Tel Aviv, Naomi Shemcr, long 
black hair framing a face from a 
Gauguin painting, sits and ponders 
her latest creation. For her, it was a 
miracle which began on May 15, 


1967. Some 3*500 people had crowd¬ 
ed into Nation Hall in modern Jeru¬ 
salem to attend the annual song fes¬ 
tival commemorating Israeli Inde¬ 
pendence Day. For this festival, five 
of the country’s top composers had 
been commissioned to create songs. 
The festival director had explained 
that they were free to write about 
anything they chose, but the city’s 
Mayor had expressed a strong wish 
that one of the five compose a song 
about Jerusalem. Four were not in¬ 
terested. Naomi Shemer, 34, popu¬ 
lar composer of more than 200 
songs, accepted. 

For two months she wrote noth¬ 
ing at all. But as she went about her 
daily activities, she thought about 


r wAom WMin tmnwma to oumu 4Mro uo, Lomoa, 
ro» ram wooui ucbhT ueahi ummd ar nBimnoi or OHArrsu A co mb. 
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the Jerusalem she had known as a 
girl. She remembered the colours, 
the sounds, the silent mood of 
Jerusalem, her childhood visits to 
biblical places, closed for ever to her 
since 1948. 

She thought, too, of a story from 
the Talmud in which the wife of 
the great Rabbi Akiva lived in 
poverty for years so that her hus¬ 
band might pursue his studies. 
When Rabbi Akiva became a fa¬ 
mous and learned man, he ic- 
warded his wife with a “Jerusalem 
of gold,” a gold brooch hammered 
out in the shape of the ancient city, 
to be worn as a symbol of her 
devotion. 

Inspiration. Naomi Shemer took 
the Talmudic phrase, “Yerusha- 
la’im shel zahav,” “Jerusalem made 
of gold,” and used it as the title for 
her song. It was to be a song of 
nostalgia, an intimate regret for a 
city she had personally lost. 

“Jerusalem of gold, of copper and 
of light,” went the refrain; then, 
quoting from the medieval Hebrew 
writer, Yehuda Halevi, she con¬ 
tinued, “Let me be a violin for all 
your songs . . .” For the first time 
in modern song, she referred to the 
“ancient wall” which Jerusalem 
“carries around her heart,” and 
talked of the sights of the old city, 
sights Jews of today would never 
see: 

The water cisterns are dry. 

The market-place is empty. 

We cannot visit our temple in the 
ancient city, 


Where winds wail in the rocky 
caves 

Over the mountains. 

We cannot go to the Dead Sea 

By way of Jericho. 

Your name burns my lips like a 
seraph’s kiss, 

Let me not forget thee, O Jerusa¬ 
lem of gold! 

At Nation Hall in Jerusalem, it 
was already close to midnight when 
the song was sung. Fourteen other 
melodics had already been per 
formed to full orchestral accompani¬ 
ment and polite applause. 

Then a young girl, discovered by 
the composer herself only a few days 
before, and unknown to the general 
audience, walked out onstage. Her 
only accompaniment was her guitar. 
As she sang “Yerushala’im Shel 
Zahav,” the audience grew 
hushed. 

When she finished there was a 
second of sil/cnce, then earsplitting 
applause for nearly seven minutes. 
Naomi Shcmcr’s personal sense of 
loss, it seemed, was every Israeli’s. 
The song had to be played once 
more, by popular demand. This 
time—the second time it had ever 
been performed—^thc entire audi¬ 
ence joined in the refrain. 

On the same night that the Jewish 
audience was singing of a Jerusalem 
they would never see, Nasser was 
moving his troops into the Sinai 
Peninsula. During the next few 
days the soldiers of Israel began to 
leave their homes and prepare for 
battle. They took with them almost 
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no personal belongings, but some- 
how—^as the song was played time 
and again on the radio during the 
early days of mobilization—they 
took the song. 

Then the telephone calls and let¬ 
ters began. Soldiers wrote to tell Na¬ 
omi Shemer how they sang her song 
in the fields during the evening. 
Performers rang to ask if they might 
begin and end their programmes 
for the military with her soiig, since 
the soldiers inevitably requested it. 
A high-ranking member of the 
armed forces called to invite Miss 
Shemer to sing her song for the 
troops stationea around Jerusalem. 
Although she does not often per¬ 
form, she accepted. 

Many of the faces in her audiences 
she recognized—doctors, lawyers, 
people she saw.every day in the 
small country of Israel. Some, she 
remembered, had fought in 1948 
and 1956. They stood about her in 
a circle, with only the headlights of 
a truck breaking the blackness of 
the night, and she sang to them. 
Loudly, with determination in their 
voices, the soldiers joined in the 
refrain. 

On Sunday, June 4, Naomi 
Shemer was called to one of the 
army's central command posts, to 
be given a new troop-entertainment 
assignment. She was introduced to 
some of the top military leaders in 
Israel, including Brigadier-General 
Ariel Sharon, division commander 
who was to lead one of the main 
thrusts of the Sinai campaign. 
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Sharon turned to her, and in his 
usual blunt fashion said, “It's im¬ 
portant you should come to sing 
for us.” 

Late that afternoon the song¬ 
writer from Tel Aviv and the 
deputy commander of Israel's armed 
forces flew together to the encamp 
ment of Sharon’s troops in the south. 
Dinner that night consisted of toma¬ 
toes, cucumbers and eggs. Nobody 
talked much. After dinner the young 
woman waited to be asked to sing, 
but she was not. 

Shared Vigil. At last, Sharon’s 
aide drew her aside. “The war will 
be tough,” he began. “And we have 
reason to believe it will be soon— 
very soon. We have decided there 
will be no singing tonight.” Naomi 
Shemer said nothing. “Still,” he 
added, “you do not know how im¬ 
portant it is to us to have you here;, 
It's difficult to explain,” he con¬ 
tinued, “but you are a poet, a mu¬ 
sician—^and somehow we wanted 
someone with soul to share this time 
with us.” 

Late that night, very late, the men 
moved out and, on Monday morn¬ 
ing. radios announced that war had 
broken out, Naomi Shemer set out 
to help in the only way she knew. 
On Tuesday she joined the troops 
outside Rafa, singing for them in 
the evening. On Wednesday they 
moved to £1 Arish, where scattered 
infantry fighting was still going on. 
She and several other entertainers 
were huddled round a column 
built, ironically, by the Egyptians to 
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commemorate their 1956 “victory’* 
over the Israelis in Sinai. 

Someone had a transistor radio. 
Suddenly an announcer broke into 
the music. “The city of Jerusalem 
has been taken!” The programme 
switched to Jerusalem itself. Gunfire 
could be heard behind the announc¬ 
er’s voice, as he described the para¬ 
troopers’ strect-by-street fight into 
the heart of the old city. Now some 
of the troops were advancing to¬ 
wards the Wailing Wall, he said. 
Then, in the background, indistinct¬ 
ly at first, there was the sound of a 
song—or a hymn, rather—sung by 
what sounded like hundreds of 
men, in hoarse voices, gasping for 
breath between lines: “Ycrusha- 
la’im shel zahav, veshel nechoshet 
veshel or Halo lechol shiraich ani 
kinor.” (“Jerusalem of gold, of cop¬ 
per and of light. Let me be a violin 
for all your songs 1 ”) 

Naomi Shemer, crouched by the 
side of an Egyptian wall, listened to 
the broadcast. She heard the an¬ 
nouncer’s description of the tanks 
and trucks coming into the city, 
many of them plastered with ban¬ 
ners reading, “Yerushala’im shel 


zahav.” Tears ran down her checks. 

Then, in the middle of the sounds 
of battle in £1 Arish and Jerusalem, 
a very small, personal, professional 
thought occurred to her: she would 
have to rewrite the second stanza of 
her song. There was no longer any 
need for nostalgia: Jerusalem was 
theirs I 

Later that evening, when the Is¬ 
raeli soldiers had gathered in their 
camp in the desert, the young 
woman stood up. “1 shall sing for 
you a stanza 1 have just added to 
‘Ycrushala’im Shel Zahav,’” she 
told them “Because when I first 
wrote the song, Jerusalem was just 
a beautiful dream. Now,” she 
added, “it belongs to us!” And as 
the soldiers listened, she sang: 

Wc have come back now to the 
water cisterns, 

Back to the market-place. 

The sound of the shofar is heard 

From the Wailing Wall in the 
ancient city. 

And from the rocky caves in the • 
mountains, 

A thousand suns are rising. 

We shall go now to the Dead Sea, 

Go by way of Jericho I 


Changing of the Garb 

Changes in the dress of some Roman Catholic nuns are taking place so 
fast that even mem^rs of the Church have trouble keeping up with them. 
Last year, a Catholic delegate on his way to a religious convention, turned 
to a group of women wearing outfits he did not immediately recognize. 
“Excuse me,” he said. “But I don’t recognize your order. What is it.^” 
The young women looked perplexed. Then one of them replied, “Oh, 
we’re airline stewardesses.” —^RcUgioiu News Service 
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In the dilapidated mansions and 
palaces of the Marais, a group of 
young volunteers uncover 
the architectural splendours of 
France's Golden Age 


E very hour of his free time, 
Michel Raude walked the 
crooked, oddly-named streets 
of the Marais, once the most aristo¬ 
cratic quarter of Paris, and political 
and social centre of France’s Golden 
Age. 

It was here that Louis XIV 
drove on his wedding day; it was 
here that Madame de Maintenon 
had gone to live as the bride of 
Scarron, where Beaumarchais fin¬ 
ished writing Le Mariage de Figaro. 

Raude looked at the ra^ades of the 
palaces and mansions, masterpieces 
of the greatest seventeenth and 
eighteenth century architects. Aban’ 
doned by their owners after the 
French Revolution, they had been 
taken over by artisans and shop¬ 
keepers; though dilapidated, they 
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still stood on solid foundations. He 
was sure they could be saved. 

A 31-ycar-old electrical engineer, 
Raude had no money, no official 
position, no access to influential 
circles. All he had was his knight- 
errant dream of rescuing the Marais 
from its squalor—and an invincible 
determination that was to startle the 
people of Paris and even the French 
Government. 

Raude’s opportunity to fulfil his 
dream came quite by chance. In 
January 1961, he heard of an 80- 
year-old man. Monsieur Decamps, 
who was threatened with eviction 
from his workshop, a seventeenth 
century mansion in the Marais 
where the Decamps family had 
been making mechanical dolls for 
almost 100 years. Raude went to 
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The Marau' historic place des Vosges where Victor Hugo lived 


visit the old man. He learned that 
the French Ministry of Education 
had bought the mansion with the 
intention of demolishing it and 
erecting a modern building in its 
place. 

There appeared to be no way of 
preventing the disaster until Mon¬ 
sieur Decamps suddenly recalled 
that his father had once mentioned 
the existence of some splendid 
beams under the thick plaster of the 
workshop ceiling. Raude was back 
the next night with a friend to help 
scrape the ceiling clean. 

When the first piece of plaster fell 
off, they knew that they had struck 
gold: the ancient Mams were 
mere. 

Raude found 12 more volunteers, 
plus an architect to supervise the 
work, and kept working. For three 


weeks he and his team spent every 
evening and every week-end loosen¬ 
ing tons of plaster, pulling out 
hundreds of nails, washing and 
waxing. 

The Louis XIll ceiling they 
brought to light proved to be one of 
the KVi of Its kind in France. On 
March i, the Hotel de Vigny was 
put out of the destructive reach of 
the Ministry of Education by being 
declared a nistoric monument. 

Raude and his group of enthusi¬ 
asts now wanted to save the whole 
of the Marais, a project involving 
millions of francs. For this they 
knew they would have to enlist 
public support. They began by or¬ 
ganizing a series of entertainments 
at the Hdtel de Vigny. These in¬ 
cluded a tour of the mansion, a talk 
on the 150 finest Marais palaces, an 
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amateur film made during the 
restoration work, recorded music 
and tricks performed by the De¬ 
camps’ dolls. 

Only 30 people arrived for the 
first performance, but bv the third 
evening the number haa swelled to 
250. One of the visitors, a lawyer, 
said: “I found these lighthearted 
young organizers so irresistible that 
I signed a paper they thrust at me> 
without reading it three times.” 

The paper was a petition for the 
preservation of another famous 
Marais mansion, the H6tel Guil¬ 
laume Barbes, about to be torn 
down to make way for a block of 
flats. Members of the audience car¬ 
ried off petitions to circulate in their 
own neighbourhoods, and shop¬ 
keepers in the Marais distributed 
petitions to their customers. Within 
three months, 10,000 signatures 
were handed in at the Department 
of Historical Monuments. In Octo¬ 
ber, the Hotel Guillaume Barbes 
joined the Hdtel de Vigny on the 
historic list. 

A Festival. Meanwhile, in May 
1961, a meeting of volunteers had 
been held in a cafe to discuss what 
could be done next to arouse general 
concern over the fate of the Marais. 
“Why not organize a festival?” 
Raude asked. “We drew hundreds 
of people with a little entertainment 
in a decaying mansion. Why 
couldn’t we draw thousands witn 
entertainment in the courtyard of a 
restored palace?” 

By the beginning of September a 


w 

Festival Committee had been set up. 
The organizers fanned out all over 
Paris to beg and borrow necessary 
materials, to recruit new volunteers, 
seek patrons and donors. “We all 
thought it was a mad project,” says 
one backer, “but we were carried 
along by their enthusiasm.” 

The Festival opened on May 28, 
1062, in the majestic courtyard of 
the H6tcl Lamoignon, one of'the 
Marais palaces. The first perform¬ 
ance was a blood-and-thunder 
melodrama set in the* seventeenth 
century; a Racine tragedy! ^ Mari¬ 
vaux comedy and eight concerts by 
local orchestras and groups fol¬ 
lowed. Claude Fontaine, an econ¬ 
omist who served as the Festival 
Committee’s vice-president and 
treasurer, recalls: “The audiences 
were tremendously enthusiastic and 
the critics kind, although the shows 
were extremely amateurish.” In all, 
there were 35 performances attend¬ 
ed by 10,000 people. 

Each year since then the Festivals 
have grown in popularity. At the 
1964 Festival, 54 performances— 
operas, ballets, plays and concerts— 
were presented, attracting 64,000 
spectators. In 1965, when Minister 
for Cultural Affairs Andr6 Malraux 
took the Festival under his patron¬ 
age, it became one of the main 
events of the Paris season. 

The Festivals have achieved their 
main objective: to call attention to 
the Marais. After the first Festival, 
petitions were signed by patrons 
and spectators, many of whom had 
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never before visited the Marais. 
News{>apers made the Festival an 
opportunity for articles urging that 
the Marais be preserved. As early 
as August 1962, the Festival's value 
was dramatiqglly emphasized by the 
passage of the “Malraux law/' de¬ 
signed to safeguard entire historical 
districts, instead of single buildings 
or sites. The law had b^n prepared 
some time before, but officials con¬ 
cede that the work of Raude and his 
volunteers promoted its acceptance 
by the public. 

Once the Marais became a his¬ 
torical monument, Raude's volun¬ 
teers became busier than ever. To 
get a detailed list of the 2,000 ancient 
buildings in the district, they spent 
18 months crawling through cellars 
and attics, climbing on to roofs, 
hanging out of windows and lying 
on floors to photograph and sketch 
facades, carvings, ironwork, stair¬ 
cases and painted ceilings. They 
built up a file of 300 index cards and 
5,000 photographs, and designed a 
detailed map of the Marais indica¬ 
ting which buildings were of value. 

This map was sold to raise funds 
for the volunteers' activities; it was 
also presented to the Department of 
Historical Monuments and to city 
officials who now use it for their 
restoration plans. 

At the end of 1963, Raude and 
his colleagues decided to organize 


Volmiims KTopif^ and nstoring mldm 
beams discovered in the Hdtel de Vigny 
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wins £ I. I million contract 
in Kuwait for 
ICMA Export Consortium 


The Indian Cable Company Limited, 
quoting as leader of the Export Con¬ 
sortium of the Indian Cable Makers' 
Association and competing against 
world-wide tenders has won a con¬ 
tract of £ l.l million according to a 
message received from the Indian 
Embassy in Kuwait. This is the first 
time the Indian cable industry has 
successfully competed against the 
established and well-known manu¬ 
facturers in this sophisticated field. 

With the home demand unable to 
utilise even 40% of the installed 


capacity and the spectre of deepening 
recession facing the industry, seven 
power cable manufacturers of the 
I.C.M.A. have formed an Export 
Consortium in an endeavour to 

(1) project the image of the Indian 
cable industry in the world market 

(2) earn foreign exchange and (3) fight 
recession at home. 

INCA B-*The Indian Cable Company 
Limited—as the promoter of the 
plan and the contracting party for the 
Consortium is proud to be associated 
with this export promotion enterprise. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE CONSORTIUM 
Aslan Cables Corporation Ltd. Industrial Cables (I) Ltd. 
Cable Corporation of India Ltd. Oriental Power Cables Ltd. 

Fort Gloster Indnstries Ltd. Universal Cables Ltd. 


THE INDIAN CABLE COMPANY LIMITED 

quality eablemaken—first and foremost 
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themselves on a more permanent 
basis; a central headquarters had 
also become a necessity. The 
municipality gave the organization, 
at a nominal rent, a 3o-year lease on 
two city>owned sixteenth century 
houses in the Marais on the con¬ 
dition that they undertook the 
restoration themselves. And so, 
since April 1964, groups of young 
men and women have been work¬ 
ing on the two houses, tearing out 
partitions, clearing away rubble and 
removing tiles. When the work is 
finished, there will be, besides 
office space, rooms for meetings, 
exhibitions and archives. 

The volunteers are almost all 
single, between 22 and 30, and in¬ 
clude engineers, accountants, secre¬ 
taries, salesmen and civil servants. 

Some, like Edouard Basset, an 
efficiency expert who supervises the 
restoration work, originally joined 
the organization to get free tickets 
to the Festival. Others are Marais 
residents who saw the organiza¬ 
tion’s map in the headquarters’ 
window, went in to learn more 
about their own homes—and stayed 
to help. 

They give various reasons for 
their enthusiasm. A pretty secre¬ 
tary likes “the atmosphere, the 
team spirit and the pleasure of 
building something.’’ An elec¬ 
tronics technician gets intellectual 
satisfaction: “Instead of reading 


about the age of Louis XIV, I re¬ 
live it by scraping old stone.’’ 

Says one volunteer, “Restaurants, 
antique and curio shops have 
sprung up in the Marais and those 
that were already there are getting 
into the spirit of things, too. The 
owner of a restaurant near our 
headquarters rid his ceiling of plas¬ 
ter to expose.the old beams, and 
a grocer is scraping away at his 
walls to uncover some seventeenth 
century panelling.*’ 

Maurice Minost, an official from 
the Department of Historical 
Monuments who is in charge of the 
Marais district, agrees that the 
volunteers’ work is not only useful 
but necessary. “The job is going to 
take 30 to 50 years, and the younger 
generation must be prepared to 
carry it on,’’ he says. “Furthermore, 
the state can’t impose the restora¬ 
tion of the Marais on taxpayers; 
they have to feel that they are 
forcing us into it. The volunteers are 
the fuses that can ignite the public’s 
imagination.’’ 

Although Raude’s volunteers arc 
prepared to protect the whole of 
historical Paris, the Marais remains 
their chief concern. “Our aim,’’ says 
Raude, “is to keep people and offi¬ 
cials conscious of the tasks that 
lie ahead. The Marais must live 
again.’’ For the 110,000 people who 
came to this year’s Festival, Raude’s 
dream is coming true. 


Gandhi was once asked : “What do you think of Western civilization.^’’ 
“I think it would be a good idea,’’ he replied. —N.s. 
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India’s leading manufacturers of storage batteries 

From aircraft to diesel starting, automotive to railway, industrial to tele¬ 
communications, portable radio to traction — there is an ABMEL battery to 
do the job. 

ABMEL manufactures renowned brands such asEXIDE,EXIDE-IRONCLAO, 
CHLORIDE, DAQENITE and INDEX Each an outstanding battery in its 
class. 

ABMEL IS INDIAN. Over 18,000 shareholders are Indian Nationals All 
standard components are manufactured indigenously and these meet the 
highest international standards 

Advanced techniques in manufacture, latest machinery and equipment, 
modern quality control and the combined technical know-how of an inter¬ 
national organisation *make ABMEL the leading manufacturers of storage 
batteries. 



ASSOCIATED BATTERY MAKERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 
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Humour m Uniform 

While I was on active duty as a 
reserve officer shortly after the Korean 
War, one of my jobs as a unit com* 
mander was to give a re-enlistment 
talk to each man prior to his discharge. 
During one interview near the end of 
my term of office, I was earnestly 
pointing out the merits of an Army 
career to a soon-to-be-discharged pri¬ 
vate. Suddenly the fellow broke in. 
“You’ve convinced me, Lieutenant,” 
he said. “Let’s go down and re-enlist 
together.” 

The interview ended immediately. 

—o. s. K. 

Dominating our classroom at Air 
Navigation School was a large iron 
stove. A useful point of reference, it 
was labelled on the instructor’s seating- 
plan. 

One morning we -were being exam¬ 
ined by one of me brass-hats, a formid¬ 
able Group Captain with a heart of 
gold. 

Having posed an unanswerable 
question about inertial guidance sys¬ 
tems, he glanced at the seating plan. 


Each one of us quaked at the prospect 
of being called on to reply. 

Finally, he looked up: “Let’s hear 
what you have to say. Stove?" The 
embarrassed silence was broken by a 
terrifying dressing-down addressed to 
our iron classmate who, it appeared, 
was idle, neglectful of his duties, a 
disgrace to the Air Force and a menace 
to his Hying companions. To our re¬ 
lief, the remainder of the session was 
taken up with an explanation of guid¬ 
ance systems. 

Being seated nearest the door, 1 over¬ 
heard tne Group Captain’s temarks to 
the instructor sergeant after they had 
left the room. 

“That old gag never fails, Ser¬ 
geant,” he said. “It’s the best way of 
putting the fear of God into a class 
without actually hurting anybody.” 

—I. M. WlIIIAMS 

Pushing my new son home from a 
visit to the Brigade Depot where my 
husband was a staff officer, I was 
greeted by a sergeant-major’s wife, an 
old acquaintance from a previous post¬ 
ing. Sne gazed admiringly into the 
ram. “Of course, I don’t know your 
usband,” she explained, “but I can 
see that this little chap is the snitting 
image of one of the officers in tne bat¬ 
talion.” —Mrs. Norman Clayobn 

It was the end of a hard day at sea 
and the Navy cook had just prepared 
yet another round of fried eggs for yet 
another watch of hungry sailors. He 
pushed away the bins of broken egg 
shells, sat aown, and wrote a short 
letter to his sweetheart. 

“Darling,” he began, “for the past 
ten hours shells have ban bursting all 
around me...” — -W. r. Morgan 
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A FEW days after our arrival in Viet¬ 
nam, we were briefed by a captain 
from the Special Forces. The most 
memorable part of the briefing was 
on the subject of snakes. He stated 
that in Vietnam there arc loo sjpecies 
of snakes, of which 99 arc deadly 
poisonous. “The other one,” he con¬ 
tinued, “swallows you whole.*’ 

—F. D. s. 

When my husband’s cousin left for 
service overseas, he kissed his frimily 
good-bye. A few days later, his six- 
year-old son said, “I shouldn’t have 
washed Daddy’s kiss off. It will be a 
long time before he can give me 
another.’’ 

After a pause, he added, “That’s 
O.K. It soaked into my heart any¬ 
way.’’ — ^Mrs. Richard Oxubv 

Holy Family Hospital in New Del¬ 
hi, staffed and managed by the Medical 
Mission Sisters of Philadelphia, usually 
handles all physical and laboratory ex¬ 
aminations of U.S. military personnel 
in the north of India. The summer heat 
is so oppressive that it can be a prob¬ 
lem even to the toughest. One «oldier 
had just completed blood tests and 
taken about ten steps into the hot cor¬ 
ridor when he fainted. The hospital 
paediatrician, a tiny nun with a sense 
of humour, happened to be passing 
and caught him over her shoulder as 
he fell. A lab technician, who dashed 
to help, asked the sister what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ she replied. “I’m 
just trying to get his wind up.’’ 

—Sister M. Pascal, New Delhi, India 

1 PERSUADED my cousin, who was in 
the Navy, and a shipmate of his to go 
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with me to an art museum. They 
showed little interest as we wanderca 
through the various galleries. But 
when we came to a crowd listening to 
a guide’s comments on the paintings, 
they perked up considerably. 

My self-satisfied smile faded as 1 
realized they were not appraising the 
paintings but a girl who stood in front 
of us. Her pink knitted suit did noth¬ 
ing to hide her gorgeous figure. My 
cousin edged through the crowd and 
passed in front of her. When he re¬ 
turned, I scribbled on my guide book; 
“Well?’’ 

With a grin, he replied, “Just check¬ 
ing if the bow is as see-worthy as the 
stern.’’ — ^Mrs. J. Greenland 

To HONOUR the visiting general, a 
keen horticulturalist, our civilian gar¬ 
dener was instructed to have plenty of 
flowers around. Much impressed, the 
general ended his inspection at the 
strong room. 


“This, sir, is where we keep our 
secret files and documents,’’announced 



the C.O., and opened the door—^to 
reveal the finest display of begonias 
outside a flower show. — J. Croebv 


My husband and I were in the air 
force during the Second World War. 
Last night we unpacked our old uni¬ 
forms and tried them on. Now thafs 
humour in uniform I^t-mrs. f. w. hovrr 




That was a timely halt for all the automobiles No 
skidding better road arip, easy control - such 
exacting performances of Inchek tyres have bean 
ensured by a thorough study of Indian roads and 
climatic conditions which goes into the manu 
facture of Inchek tyres Built with the latest 
international technical know how Inchek tyres 
represent a range of safor ana more durable tyres 
for trucks, buses cars, scooters and other vehicles 
on Indian roads 
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in exotic colours ' So delightful I 
In Sirsllk Superb fabrics that 
will make you feel like one in a 
hundred 


Poplin, Taffeta, Satin, Suitings, 
Plain & Printed 
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A recent visitor to India, 
Kurt Kiesinger gives 
firm, deft direction to 
West Germany's role 
on the world stage 



A COVEY of helicopters fluttered 
over the West German city of 
LBrunswick one morning last 
May. Thousands of people in the 
streets below craned their necks as 
the awkward machines spiralled 
down and landed. One hovered a 
litde longer, while from its window 
a smiling, silver-haired man waved 
greetings. 

“There he is!” roared the de¬ 
lighted crowd. When the helicopter 
landed, out stepped Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, the new chancellor. 

West Germans have grown to ex¬ 
pect such dramatic entrances from 
their new chief. Witty, charming, 
with a flair seldom seen in the staid 
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circles of German bureaucracy, Kies- 
inger hops around his country meet¬ 
ing people in a way unknown before 
to the German public. Since the 
Federal Republic was formed in 
1949, no other leader has done as 
well in the public-opinion polls. 

Konrad Adenauer was Der Alte 
—the old man—a father figure who 
won deep respect for his long years 
of service and commanding person 
ality. Ludwig Erhard was Uncle 
Ludwig, the cigar-puffing symbol 
of prosperity and economic good 
sense. Kurt Kiesinger’s image is 
that of the man of urbanity and cul¬ 
ture, learning and sophistication. 

New Spirit. He stands for a 
new Germany. Two decades after 
the Second World War, Germans 
are tired of deferring to Washing¬ 
ton, London and Paris, a bit weary 
of being constantly reminded of 
Dachau and Auschwitz. Impatient¬ 
ly, they suggest that it is time for 
West Germany to take its indepen¬ 
dent place in the world. 

The very fact that Kurt Kies- 
inger is chancellor is evidence of the 
new spirit of independence in West 
Germany. The reason: for 12 years 
he was a member of the Nazi party, 
a blemish which had always ^fore 
disqualified a person from holding 
high office in post-war Germany. 

What arc the facts? When Hitler 
came to poWer, Kiesinger was a 
young lawyer, newly married and 
newly graduated from Berlin Uni¬ 
versity. His youth had been spent 
in the land of Hansel and Gretel: 
84 


mellow, mountainous Swabia, the 
south-western part of Germany, 
famous for the Black Forest and 
cuckoo clocks, Stuttgart and its 
Mercedes cars, ruins, romantic poets 
and home-made dumplings known 
as Spatzle. 

The son of a book-keeper in 
Ebingen, he was strictly brought up 
on the piano, organ and violin. His 
excellent work at> school and some 
lyric poetry he had published cau ght 
the attention of a prosperous local 
businessman, who provided the 
money for him to study law. At uni¬ 
versity he was prominent in Catho¬ 
lic youth activities. In the wake 
of the Pope’s Concordat with 
Hitler—^before the true meaning of 
the Nazi creed became clear—Kie 
singer, like many other young Cath¬ 
olics, joined the National Social¬ 
ist Party. 

That was in 1933. Kiesinger says 
he became disillusioned in 1934, 
when Hitler turned to blood and 
brutality. The young lawyer took no 
further part in party activities. He 
taught law at Berlin University, 
then during the war was drafted to 
.serve in the Foreign Ministry. Auto¬ 
matically arrested by the allies at 
the end of the war, Kiesinger spent 
18 months in prison. At his de-nazi- 
fication trial in 1948, he was cleared 
of guilt. 

He left prison resolved never 
again to get involved in politics 
or government. His talents dictated 
otherwise. When th|^ first post-war 
legislature was formed in 1949, 
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NEW LEADER OF THE NEW GERMANY 


Kiesinger was there as an elected 
representative from the state of 
Baden-W iirttemberg. 

The tall, suave and articulate 
lawyer made such a strong impres¬ 
sion during the next years, on 
Adenauer and others, that he was 
recognized as a potential occupant 
of the chancellery. Instead, as gov¬ 
ernor of his state in 1958, he re¬ 
turned to Stuttgart. 

By last autumn, however, under 
Chancellor Erhard, West Germany 
—the admired Wirtschajtswundcr 
(economic miracle) of the Western 
world—^was in dire straits. The eco¬ 
nomy, which had grown nearly 
seven per cent a year since 1950, 
seemed heading for no growth at all. 
It had been a classic case of over¬ 
spending. 

In the 1950’s, when rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth guaranteed enough 
money to mtet any demand on tne 
treasury, the government built a 
welfare-state structure that got big¬ 
ger and bigger. 

Inflationary Aid. The subsidy 
schemes were endless. Inefficient 
German agriculture was given sub¬ 
sidies to stay alive. So were scores of 
high-cost coal mines that should 
have been out of business. The war- 
wounded got benefits; so did univer¬ 
sity students; so did parents with 
more than two children. In 1965, 
with national elections looming, 
many existing subsidies were in¬ 
creased and several new ones cre¬ 
ated, while taxes were reduced. 
When the inevitable inflation get 


too serious to ignore, an alarmed 
Federal Bank put on the brakes by 
restricting credit. Suddenly, manu¬ 
facturers panicked, began cutting 
back expansion plans and laying off 
workers. 

In autumn 1965, the demand for 
labour had been so great th.it 
660,000 jobs went begging, in 
spite of the fact that i-i million 
foreign workers had been brought 
in from southern Europe. By Feb¬ 
ruary 1966, 225,000 workers were 
unemployed, and within another 
year the total would shoot up to 
670,000. 

Inevitably, the political effects 
were felt by the Cnri.stian Demo¬ 
cratic Union, the majority party, 
of wlij. h Adenauer, Erhard and 
Kiesinger were all members. In 
response, the “conservative” ('DU 
—^which over the years had moved 
gradually to the left—formed an 
alliance with its traditional enemy, 
the Social Democrats, who had just 
as steadily abandoned their Marxist 
trappings in favour of a capitalist, 
middle-of-the-road policy. Tne can¬ 
didate elected by the coalition: Kurt 
Kiesinger. On December i, 1966, 
at the age of 62, Kiesinger was for¬ 
mally voted into,, office as third 
chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

’ie faced a dilemma. On the one 
hand, public spending needed to be 
sharply reduced to balance the 
budget (as required by the federal 
constitution); on the other, a stimu¬ 
lus was needed to get investors 
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spending again and end the down¬ 
ward spiral of unemployment. 

Kicsingcr sat down with his 
ministers in the longest cabinet 
meeting in the history of the Federal 
Republic. The upshot: a policy 
package that promised, among other 
measures, higher taxes, a reduction 
in farm subsidies, cut-backs in pen¬ 
sions and family allowances. More 
important, Kiesinger announced a 
ten per cent reduction in defence 
spending. 

To help implement his pro¬ 
grammes, the new chancellor has 
chosen a cabinet that is highly tal¬ 
ented—and very odd, reflecting the 
improbable coalition behind him. 

Strong Allies. At his elbow is 
a Foreign Minister who, as a 
Social Democrat, had to flee to Nor¬ 
way to escape arrest by Hitler’s 
henchmen. He is Willy Brandt, 53, 
ex-mayor of West Berlin. Another 
colleague is Herbert Wehner, 61, a 
one-time card-carrying communist 
and today the bitter foe of the East 
German Reds. As All-German 
Affairs Minister, he is the adviser 
on matters leading towards Ger¬ 
man reunification. 

Also in this strange team is Franz 
Josef Strauss, 52, Defence Minister 
under Adenauer. Strauss, a conser¬ 
vative, is now Finance Minister, 
and as such he works hand in glove 
with an Economics Minister who is 
a socialist: Karl Schiller, 56, a 
scholarly former professor who, 
with Brandt and Wehner, did much 
to rid the Social Democrats of their 
88 
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old Marxbt garb and rebuild the 
party as a Teutonic version of the 
New Deal. 

Kiesinger rules these and the 
other members of his cabinet with 
a firm, deft hand. Gone are the days 
. (as under Erhard) when cabinet 
ministers called press conferences to 
announce their own independent 
policies. And gone are the days (as 
under Adenauer) when no minister 
dared open his mouth. “The Old 
Man overcontrolled, and Erhard 
undercontrolled,’’ comments one 
who knew both administrations, 
well. “In spite of its odd composi¬ 
tion, Kiesinger’s team works 
smoothly.’* 

Bonn the chancellor likes; Baden- 
Wiirttemberg he loves. At every 
opportunity, he goes back to his 
country cottage at Bebenhausen, 20 
miles from Stuttgart. There, hour 
after hour at week-ends, he wan¬ 
ders through the silvered forest. 
There he thinks. And there he 
makes many decisions he has^ not 
brought himself to in the bustling 
atmosphere of the national capital. 

Relaxed and gentle in public, he 
can be a holy terror in private. On 
one tramp through the woods he 
spotted an unfamiliar bird rising 
from a bush. “What kind of bird is 
that.^’’ he demanded of the aides 
with him. None seemed to have any 
idea. “Well, go back and find out I “ 
he barked—and an underling duti¬ 
fully dashed off to seek' the answer. 

At the end of Kiesinger’s first 
year in office, these are signs that 
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his country’s economic fortunes are 
improving. Manufacturers’ order 
books show increased demand for 
factory products, unemployment 
figures have begun to go down, and 
once again Swiss banks are recom- 
mending German stocks to their 
customers. 

Kiesinger can also look with 
optimism on the new patterns he is 
beginning to forge abroad. Neither 
of the previous chancellors had 
dared to establish formal relations 
with the Soviet satellites of Eastern 
Europe. Seeing the opportunity to 
take initiatives of his own, Kic- 
singer, immediately after taking 
ofHce, sent emissaries to Romania 
and established diplomatic relations. 
He would like to do the same with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 


Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
theory is that closer ties will produce 
a reunification of his divided coun- 
try far faster than the old policy of 
rejecting the Reds. Kiesinger has 
even dared to defy tradition and re¬ 
ply directly to a letter from the pre¬ 
mier of communist East Germany, 
who always claimed that this sort 
of thing would constitute “recogni¬ 
tion” of a separate Germany. 

Such firm and independent 
actions have attracted national and 
international favour and made Kie- 
singcr one of the m<)st popular 
figures in Germany. Neither fas¬ 
cism nor communism can look to 
the West Germans for support to 
day. Simply stated, they are a nation 
of the West—and their chancellor 
is of the same breed. 


Sig7is of lAfe 

A NEW cafeteria has been opened at New York’s Central Park Zoo. In it 
is a large sign which says: “Let the animals watch you cat for a change.” 

—AP 


Sign in a store’s padded-bra department; “Nobody Is Perfect." 

—Richard Harrison 

The opening of a new public library had been long delayed. A notice 
in the adjacent shopping centre announced : “This is the first time a whole 
library has been overdue.” —Don Pag* 

A Tokyo telephone company sums up the city’s enormous traffic jams 
with*this sign : “Use the phone-—you’ll never get there by car.” —d.p.p. 

. Sign in a New Yprk cab: “Please sit back and relax. It’s bad enough 
that I’m nervous.” —s. W. 

A restaurant decorated in ancient Roman style put up a sign reading: 
*'Hufnidus Colorium.** It translates: “Wet Paint.” —Leonard i.yon^ 
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The Children 
iVincrica Forgot 


By PkARi. Buck 

Alone, stateless, lost, they are the 
ehildren fathered—then abandoned 
—by U.S. servicemen in Asia. A 
famous author pleads their ease 


AM a hunter. 1 am liunling fur 
anonymous fathers—the Amer¬ 
ican servicemen who have left 
their children behind in Korea, 
japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the 
Philippines and Vietnam. It is esti¬ 
mated that one in ten of the young 
servicemen sent to these countries 
fathers a child by an Asian girl. 
Result? The New People—the 
Amerasians! 

American policy towards these 
children is unique: “Impossible— 
they do not exist!’* Perhaps I, 
too, might have believed in their 
non-existence had I not gone to 
see for myself. 

Pearl Buck, America’s most disdnguishetl 
woman of letters, and winner of the Nobel 
and Pulitzer prizes, has devoted much of her 
time and energy in recent years to helping 
"lost children"—«he orphaned, the handi¬ 
capped, and those of mixed parentage. 


These children do not exist, I told 
myself firmly as 1 stared into faces 
that wea* certainly not Asian. Beg¬ 
gar children pursued me on Asian 
streets, and 1 gazed into dirty, beau¬ 
tiful little faces, faces with blue 
eyes, grey eyes, hazel eyes, faces Sur¬ 
rounded by tangled brown hair, 
fair hair. 

“You don’t exist,” I muttered, 
while their filthy little hands 
clutched at my skirts. “No, no, you 
don’t exist,” I whispered when I saw 
them in orphanages. And “No,” I 
cried, when 1 saw a ragged gang of 
them sheltering under a bridge in 
a snowstorm. “No, you are not 
there!” 

\t last, convinced against my will, 
I gave up. They arc there, and they 
are there in great numbers. Many 
of them die in babyhood, and the 
ones who survive by tooth and claw, 
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by begging and thieving, arc above 
average in looks and brains. 

“There are more of these children 


than anyone knows,” the Korean 
ambassador said to me in Washing¬ 
ton one day, “And I must tell you 
that they are superior children.” 

Yet tncy are isolated and alone, 
stateless and lost. For in most of 


Asia the child traditionally belongs 
to the father, not the mother. Since 
it is the father who registers the 
child’s birth, a fatherless child has 


difficulty entering school or getting 
a job. Lacking a father, the child 
has no family 'and no future. 

' One coula say that these children 
are not my business. But I am vul¬ 
nerable to enchantment, and I am 
bewitched by them. They steal my 
heart by their wit and beauty. I can¬ 
not see them grow up lost and angry 
without trying to do something 
about it. I know from history and 
experience that lost and angry chil¬ 
dren, especially if they have brains 
and beauty, grow up into dangerous 
people. 

Unerring Faith. I know the ser¬ 
vicemen are not s<^ely responsible. 
No man has yet been able to pro¬ 
duce a child by himself. The Asian 
mothers of these children are, for 
the most part, young girls who 
attach themselves to individual 


American servicemen and remain 


faithful, each to her man, so long as 
he stays in her country. 

She hopes her man will marry 
her, as he often promises to do, 
and she may even have the child 


9S 


in order to reinforce her hold on 
him. That is an old female mistake 
in any country. In nearly all cases, 
the American fathers do not ack- 
the'children they have 

years ago by the plight of 
half-American children in Asia, I 
had already been bringing some of 
them to the United States for adop¬ 
tion. It was obvious, however, that 
many thousancte of them could 
never be brought to the land of their 
fathers. 

So I became a hunter. I set out to 
find the American fathers who had 
brought about the situation. What 
their names were I did not enquire. 
Let them remain anonymous, if 
only they cared for the children. 
Anonymous fathers—fathers anony¬ 
mous—why not a Fathers Anony¬ 
mous club? Nothing would be 
asked of the members except money 
—with which the child could be edu¬ 
cated and prepared for life. 

I began in the most likely place I 
could imagine—*in ex-servicemen’s 
organizations. I telephoned the 
heads of such organizations. When 
they answered my questions I felt 
that their voices came from beyond 
the moon. 

“No,” thev insisted. “Impossible.” 

But surely, for helpless chil¬ 
dren ... 

They were only slighdy touched. 
There were local branches, they 
said. If I would prepare individual 
batches of information ... 

I prepared themj^sent a personal 


nowlcdge 

begotten. 

Moved 
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letter with each and explained 
that a Father Anonymous need send 
no name, no address, only money. I 
mentioned the fact, apologetically, 
that a few dollars could save a chilcrs 
life; a few more dollars, sent regu¬ 
larly, could also educate a child and 
ensure him a job; just one dollar a 
year from every active serviceman 
could take care of all the Amcrasian 
children and give them the best 


possible education. I sent inform¬ 
ation and letters into the void, and 
out of the void nothing came back. 

So the hunt goes on. And, still 
hunting, I am puzzled. How is it 
that these fathers will not respond? 
Do they never wonder where their 
Asian children are and how they 
look? 

What strange instinct is this to 
beget, and then destroy? 


Sheer Poetry 

AtTER a discussion of a magazine article in which a group of famous 
writers submitted tho English word they considered the most beautiful 
and evocative, I asked my Bangkok university students to give me their 
own choices. The writers’ favourites ran to words like “lilting,” “moon¬ 
light” and “dawn.” I expected a good deal of repetition from my students, 
with perhaps a few special oddities gleaned from their Victorian poetry 
course. 

I did get a few “dawns” and “moonlights”—but on about half the 
papers, in neat, precise handwriting, appeared the word “progress.” 

—^William Warren 
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.. Old Wood to Burn 

A QUEER fancy seems to be current that a fire exists only to warm people. 
It exists also to light their darkness, to raise their spirits, to toast their 
muffins, to air their rooms, to cook their chestnuts, to tell stories to their 
children, to make chequer^ shadows on their walls, to boil their hurried 
kettles, and to be the red heart of a man's house and hearth, for which, as 
the great heathens said, a man should die. —G. x. Cheaterton 

Don’t make the mistake of poking a wood fire, thinking that makes 
it burn more briskly, or of boosting up the logs to get a draught under 
them. Two logs placed side by side with the hot coals between them will 
make their* own draught, which comes in at each end of the log. More¬ 
over, they keep the heat between themselves, constandy increasing it by 
reflecting it from one to the other. If you are in haste to make the flames 
start, don’t disturb the logs but use a pair of bellows. ^ —Dan Beard 
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Whoever he was. he just hasn’t been any¬ 
where lately. Not with us, he hasn’t 
Because there’s just no limit to where 
we can take you in this world. There’s 
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INit it on another minute. 
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You’ll have dinner for two by Maximus 
ofParbL 

You'll have a atewardoM who's been 
around the world the way most girls have 
been around the block. 

You’ll have a fli|^t crew that sees more 
miles sky m a week than most pilots 
see in a lifetime. 


And you’ll have a feeling ;^’re gmng 
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placeslikeyou’venevergonebefwe. 

Because this tune, you’re 
going with the world’s most^^^^ ^ 
experienced airiine. 

And wherever you go, 
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giftof)oy. 
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In a holocaust of 
unimaginable force over 
3,000 years ago, a whole 
nation perished, and 
an island sank beneath 
the sea . . . 

Was This the 
Vanished 
World of 
Atlantis? 

By Ronald Schiller 
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O N A peaceful summer’s day 
in the Aegean, the beautiful 
island of Stronghyli, some 
70 miles north of Crete, lay basking 
in the sun. Its harbour was crowded 
with ships. Its terraced vineyards 
were heavy with fruit. In the warm 
springs that gushed from the sacred 
mountain in the centre of the island, 
people bathed, and in the steam hs' 
siires on its slopes they consulted 
the oracles. 

Suddenly, the 4,900-foot mountain 
heaved, roared, then blew up in a 
volcanic eruption of unimaginable 
violence. When the fiery rain finally 
stopped, the central pt^rtion of the 
island dropped into a deep hole in 
the sea. 

The pieces that remained—called 
the islands of Santorini today— 
were buried under volcanic ash. 
The explosion and its after-effects 
were enough to change the course 
of history. 

Archaeological evidence has long 
indicated that a series of catastrophic 
events—^in fact, the cataclysm out of 
which Western civilization emerged 
-*took place around the fifteenth 
century b.c. But did the Santorini 
eruption occur at that time, and was 
it of sufficient magnitude to have 
had such enormous consequences.^ 

In 1956, an accidental discovery 
was made by Professor Angelos 
Galanopoulos, of the ^Athens Seis> 
mological Institute. On the island of 
Thira, one of the shreds of Santorini 
that had not sunk under the sea, he 
visited a mine from which volcanic 


ash is removed for use as cement. At 
the bottom of the mine shaft he dis* 
covered the firc-blackcncd ruins of 
a stone house. Inside were two 
pieces of charred wood and the teeth 
of a man and woman. 

Radiocarbon analysis disclosed 
that they had died in approximate¬ 
ly 1400 B.C., and the volcanic ash 
that covered them was 100 feet 
thick. The eruption that laid it 
down may indeed have been the 
greatest in human history.* 

Just how violent was the Santorini 
explosion? For comparison, scien¬ 
tists turn to records of the Krakatoa 
eruption in ihe East Indies in 1883. 
That volcanic island cracked at its 
base, allowing an inrush of cold sea 
water which mingled with hot lava. 
The irresistible pressure of expand¬ 
ing steam and gas blew the top off 
1,460-foot Krakatoa, sent a fiery 
column of dust 33 miles into the air 
and hurled rocks 50 miles. The dust 
circled the earth, turning sunsets so 
red that, months later, fire brigades 
were called out on the U.S. cast • 
coast. 

When the eruption had spent its 
force, the empty shell of tne vol¬ 
cano collapsed into a fioo-foot-deep 
crater in the sea, creating tidal 
waves which destroyed 295 towns, 
drowned 36,000 people and hurled 
a ship two miles inland. The roar 
shook houses to a distance of 480 

* Searches have continued on Thira. In 
mid-1967, a team of acientiatt brought to light 
the firat Mfaioan town ever to be uncovered In¬ 
tact—a counterpart of Pompeii, the Roman city 
buried by volcanic eruption in 79 A.D. 
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miles, and was heard more than 
2,000 miles away. 

The explosion of Santorini fol¬ 
lowed the same pattern, geologists 
say—except that it must have been 
many times more violent. According 
to Galanopoulos, the aerial energy 
released was equivalent to the simul¬ 
taneous explosion of several hun¬ 
dred hydrogen bombs. It buried 
what remained of the island under 
loo feet of burning ash; Krakaloa 
deposited only one foot. The wind 
spread the Santorini ash over an 
8o,ooo-square-milc area, largely lo 
the south-east, where it stih lies as 
a layer of the sea-bed, from several 
inches lo many feet thick. 

When the volcano had emptied 
itself, the hollowcd-out mountain 
dropped into its crater, i ,200 feet be¬ 
low sea-level, creating tidal waves 
estimated to have been one mile 
high at the vortex. Roaring outward 
at 200 miles per hour, the waves 
smashed the coast of Crete with suc¬ 
cessive walls of water 100 feet high, 
engulfed the Egyptian delta less 
than three hours later, and had 
enough force left to drown the an¬ 
cient port of Ugarit in Syria, 640 
miles away. 

These are the calculations of 
the Santorini explosion’s physical 
effects. Its historical effects may ^ 
’ have been even more profound. 

Western civilizatiqn traces its 
aesthetic, intellectual and demo¬ 
cratic traditions back to classical 
Greece. But at the time of the 
explosion, Greece was inhabited 


by primitive Hclljidic tribes. The 
great culture that later flowered 
there owes its origin to a people 
whom we call Minoans. 

Almost one million strong, the 
Minoans lived in a dozen cities on 
Crete, with ouqxjsts on Santorini 
and other islands. They employed a 
sophisticated form of writing. They 
enjoyed a variety of s{)orts, includ¬ 
ing boxing, wrestling, and bull 
games in which the contestants vaul¬ 
ted over the horns of the charging 
animals. They used flush toilets, air- 
conditioned their houses by channel¬ 
ling cool breezes into tnem, and 
created superb vases, ornaments and 
wall paintings that would be high 
fashion in our living-rormis today. 
Their ambassadors and merchant 
fleets ranged the cxreans of the 
ancient world. 

Sudden End. Late in the fif¬ 
teenth century b.c., this brilliant 
civilization abruptly vanished. Ex¬ 
cavations indicate that all of the 
Minoan cities were wiped out at the 
same time, all the great palaces de- ’ 
stroyed, their huge building stones 
tossed around like matchsticks. 

Until the recent geological discov¬ 
eries, the obliteration of Minoan 
civilization was an intriguing mys¬ 
tery, attributed to revolution or 
invasion. Many historians are now 
c< nvinced that the destruction was 
caused by the eruption of Santorini 
—^by the holocaust itself, by its aerial 
shock waves, and by the ensuing 
tidal waves. The heavy fall-out of 
volcanic ash filled Crete’s fertile 
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valleys, destroyed the crops, and 
rendered agriculture on the island 
impossible for decades. Almost the 
entire Minoan race perished. 

There were scattered survivors— 
those who managed to reach the 
high mountains, those who were on 
distant voyages at the time. Archae¬ 
ological evidence indicates that most 
of these people fled to western Crete, 
and from there northwards to Myce 
nac on the near-by shores of Greece. 
Although battered by tidal waves, 
Greece had not suffered from the 
volcanic fall-out, thanks to the 
north-west wind. 

The results of the Minoan migra¬ 
tion were quickly apparent in the 
flowering of Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion about 1400 B.C., when the writ¬ 
ten history of Greece begins. The 


refugees introduecd the Greeks to 
their alphabet, art, archery anti 
games—all hitherto unknown on 
the mainland They taught them to 
work in bron/e and gold, and proh 
ably helped them build the great 
tombs and pal ices that arc the glory 
of Mycenaean culture. 

Greeks of the Golden Age did 
not entirely torget the vanished 
civilization, or the catastrophe. 
These lived on in various legends, 
including—possibly—the story of 
Atlantis. 

According to Plato, who recorded 
he incident later, Solon, the Athen 
lan lawmaker, on a visit to Egypt 
in 590 BC., was told by Egyptian 
priests that in the ancient past “there 
dwelt in your land the fairest and 
noblest race of men which ever 
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lived; of whom you and your whole 
city arc but a seed or remnant. But 
there occurred violent earthquakes 
and floods, and in a single day and 
night of rain all your warlike rien 
in a body sank into the earth, and 
the island of Adantis disappeared 
beneath the sea.” 

Atlantis, by this account, was an 
island kingdom. It had an area of 
8oo,o(x) square miles —too big ^ fit 
into the Mediterranean—and Plato 
placed it in the ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of 
Gibraltar), thereby giving the At¬ 
lantic its name. It was destroyed, 
according to Plato, 9,000 years be¬ 
fore Solon’s time. 

New Theory. Archaeologists 
point out many factual impossibili¬ 
ties in Plato’s account. Professor 
Galanopoulos believes that Solon 
simply misread the Egyptian symbol 
for “100” as “1,000,” thereby multi¬ 
plying all figures tenfold. Eliminate 
that extra nought and the destruction 
took place 900 years before Solon— 
in the fifteenth century b.c., which 
coincides with the destruction of 
Santorini. The size of Adantis, 
then, would have been 80,000 square 
miles, which accords nicely with the 
dimensions of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean islands. And, Galanopoulos 
notes, there are two promontories on 
the coast of Greece near Crete also 
called “Pillars of Hercules.” 

From Plato’s descriptions, the 
plain on which the “Royal City of 
Atlantis” was located closely resem¬ 
bles the plain on Crete wnere the 
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Minoan city of Phaistos stood. And 
the description of the part of the 
kingdom which was sacred to the 
sea god Poseidon, with its steam fis¬ 
sures, hot springs and concentric 
circular canals, “fits perfectly the 
features, shape and size of the island 
of Santorini,” says Galanopoulos. 
“Traces of the canals and harbours 
arc discernible even nowon the floor 
of the caldera, or undersea crater.” 
These and other parallels have in¬ 
duced at least one distinguished his¬ 
torian to note, “It seems that the 
riddle of Atlantis has finally been 
solved.” 

A second great historic conse¬ 
quence of the Santorini cataclysm is 
the effect it may have had on north¬ 
ern Egypt, 450 miles away, where 
the children of Israel laboured as 
slaves at the time. Historians have 
long noted the resemblance between 
the Ten Plagues, as recorded in the 
Bible, and disasters that have accom¬ 
panied volcanic eruptions. The sur¬ 
rounding waters may turn a rusty 
red, fish may be poisoned, and the 
accompanying meteorological dis¬ 
turbances frequently create whirl¬ 
winds, swamps and red rain. 

l"he Ten Plagues produced sim¬ 
ilar phenomena. The waters of 
Egypt turned red as blood, killing 
fim and driving frogs on shore. 
Darkness covered the land for three 
days. The heavens roared and 
poured down a fiery volcanic hail. 
Strong winds brought locusts, which 
destroyed what crops remained. In¬ 
sects, which bred 4 n the rotting 
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bodies and swamps, brought disease 
to cattle and humans. Death was so 
rampant as to amount to the killing 
of the “firstborn’* of every family. 

Egyptian documents confirm the 
disaster. “The land is utterly per¬ 
ished ... the sun is veiled and shines 
not,” says one papyrus. 

“O that the earth would cease 
from noise, and tumult be no 
more!” laments another. “The 
towns are destroyed... no fruit nor 
herbs are found . . . plague is 
throughout the land.” 

Did the enslaved Israelites take 
advantage of the confusion and be¬ 
gin their epic migration to the 
Promised Land.? As evidence, some 
biblical scholars cite 1 Kings 6: i: 
“And it came to pass, in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of 
the land of Egypt, in the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign over Israel 
. . .“ Since Solomon reigned from 
970-930 B.C., that puts the Exodus 
very near the time that Santorini 
exploded. , 

The Bible relates that Pharaoh 
pursued the Israelites and drowned 
in the sea with his army. Egyptian 
inscriptions also refer to this &vent. 
Professor Galanopoulos attributes 
the disaster to the tidal waves cre¬ 
ated when the cone of Santorini 
diopped into the sea—^which could 


have occurred weeks or months 
after the eruptions, and the plagues, 
first began. 

He points out that the Hebrew 
words yam suf can mean cither 
“Red Sea” or “Reed Sea,” and de¬ 
clares that many scholars believe it 
was the latter that the Bible refers 
to. He identifies the location as Sir- 
benis Lake, a brackish body of water 
which is separated from the Medi¬ 
terranean by a narrow piece of land. 
He believes that the Israelites fied 
across this dry bridge, with the 
waters “on their right hand and on 
their left,” during tne interval when 
the sea was drawn back towards the 
Aegean, and that the Egyptians 
were caught in the huge returning 
tidal w.ive. The interval would have 
been about 20 minutes. 

These theories about the Exodus 
stand on shakier ground than those 
concerning the destruction of Mi- 
noan civilization and the disappear¬ 
ance of Atlantis. Nevertheless, they 
seem to have occurred too closely to¬ 
gether in time to be ascribed to mere 
chance. They fit together like parts 
of an incomplete jigsaw puzzle. 

Today scientists and historians are 
working hard to find the pieces that 
will prove the contention that West¬ 
ern civilization was born in the 
flame and ashes of a volcanic erup- 
t'on in the Aegean, 3,400 years ago. 


Cheap at the Price 

After his Saint Bernard had puppies, my firiend put this advertisement 
in the local paper: “For Sale—Saint Bernard puppies. Guaranteed double 
your dog in a month, or your money back.” —d. s. 
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«« LEASE Print Your Name and 
K Address,” it says on the cou- 
JL pon, and I wish I could. I’d 
really ltf{e to send for the lovely 
silvcr-pLitcd cake server in my 
choice of patterns. But I never will. 
Never. 

Oh, I have the two box tops 1 need 
and I could probably find one rupee 
for a postal order to cover cost of 
postage. What I can’t do is print 
my name and address on that cou¬ 
pon. Print it'^ Even m shorthand, I 
couldn’t squeeze my name on to a 

dotted line that’s only this. 

long. 

I can’t fasten the little strap that’s 
supposed to encircle my umbrella 
to keep it closed, cither. It’s too little. 
That is, the strap is too little. The 
umbrella is too big. 

I seem to spend a good part of my 
day battling with spatial relation¬ 
ships. The problem is that too much 
won’t fit into too little, no matter 
how hard I try. Or cry. Or stamp my 
foot and swear. 

What drives me to despair isn’t 
the clearly impossible feats, such as 
manoeuvring a too-big car into a 
too-small parking space. I know 
that won’t work—however much 
assistance I may get from bystanders 
who shout, '*Right hand down a 
bit!” 

But I do have certain little 
illusions, and one is that a 12 x 15 
carpet is larger than an x 
14^ underfelt. It’s mathematically 
impossible for the felt to peep out on 
all four sides of the carpet. Yet there 
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it ts, not only peeping out but curl¬ 
ing up. 

Another of my fantasies is that 1 
expect my season ticket to fit neat¬ 
ly into the see-through compartment 
of my wallet designed for it. Un¬ 
daunted by my previous disenchant- 
ments, I persist in believing that this 
time my new ticlet will slip right 
in, smooth as silk, .md lie flat. And 
why shouldn’t it? When you con¬ 
sider the number of people who can 
design nuclear submarines and com¬ 
pute missile trajectories, wouldn’t 
you think that somebody could cal¬ 
culate how to make a card fit into a 
card compartment without bend¬ 
ing? 

As a matter of fact, I worked it 
out myself the last time I had to 
trim the edges of my season ticket to 
make it fit. By using a tap>c measure, 
1 discovered that the card was 
exactly three-sixteenths of an inch 
larger than the compartment it was 
supposed to fit into. 

Am I the only person in the coun¬ 
try who’s got a tape measure? 


The hot-dog discrepancy is slight¬ 
ly different, but no less perplexing. 
Is there some reason why the sausage 
industry and the bread-roll manu¬ 
facturers can’t get together and re¬ 
solve their differences? Why can’t 
they make sausages as long as the 
rolls, or rolls as short as the saus¬ 
ages? If cither side would budge an 
inch—or if both would make a 
half-inch adjustment—the problem 
would be solved. 

I sometimes doubt whether there 
is such a thing as a perfect fit. No, 
I take that back. A perfect fit is 
what I throw myself into when I’m 
driven to distraction by the endless 
unfitness of things. 

Have you ever tried to ram your 
overnight essentials into an over¬ 
night bag? Or two suits into a two- 
suiter piece of luggage? Ever tried 
to jam the vacuum-cleaner attach¬ 
ments back into the attachments 
box? I know they came neatly 
packed in it, but a fat lot that proves. 
The fact is that nothing fits like a 
glove, including gloves. 


Pork Wine 

In Johannesburg, pigs on an experimental farm have been enjoying a 
pint of chilled white wine every day with their meals—and they have 
shown a marked increase in weight. “There were no ill effects except 
when the pigs did not take enough food with their wine,” says Dr. W. A. 
Vosloo. 

“The pigs that took proportionate quantities of food and wine were 
more relaxed and went to deep soon afterwards. But those that took too 
much wine became fractious. Their hair stood on end and they blundered 
about noisily and unsteadily until they eventually fell aslOsp.’’ —ap 
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WHO 

is 

* $he? I Her perfumes come from France 

Her manners are refined and sweet 

She won*t have less than the best 

She prefers her friends draped in Q||^| iQn gyiTIUQ 
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Until she was nearly 80 she had known nothing but 
farm work. By the time she was 100, slie had become a 


world-famous artist 


By Don Wharton 

S Hfc was 78 years old when slie 
began painting. She had never 
received a painting lesson or 
been inside an art gallery or had 
more than a few months’ schooling 
of any sort. Her entire life had been 
spent on farms, 15 years of it as a 
“hired girl.” Her hands were now 
arthritic, and she actually didn’t 
know the difference in artistic value 
between an original painting and a 
copy of a pretty postcard. Yet a dec¬ 
ade later Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses was one of the best-known 
artists in the world. 

Her career has no parallel. At go, 
pictures she had just completed 
were in galleries and exhibitions in 
the United States and numerous 
European countries. * When she 
reached 100, birthday greetings 
flooded in from all over the world, 
including messages from all four 
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living U.S. Presidents. When she 
died in 1961 at loi, it was front-page 
news across Europe and America. 
It is only today, with the perspec¬ 
tive of a few added years, that we 
can fathom the full wonder of 
this fabulous story. 

Anna Mary Robertson was born 
in i860, one of ten children in a 
frugal farm family in New York 
State near the Vermont border. At 
12, she left home to earn her living 
as a hired girl. When only 15, she 
was cooking three meals a day, 
weeding, washing, cleaning, iron¬ 
ing, and churning butter. She 
worked like this, for a succession of 
families, until at 27 she married 
Thomas Moses, a hired man whom 
she found **of good family, very 
temperate and thrifty.*' 

Moving to Virginia, she not only 
did the usual work of a farm wife 
but put in long extra hours to sup¬ 
plement the family income. At one 
time, she was making and selling 
160 pounds of butter a week. When 
her husband began selling milk, she 
had the task of washing, filling and 
scaling 100 botdes a day. Mean¬ 
while, she was bearing children— 
ten between 1888 and 1903, of 
whom only five survived. “Five 
little graves I left in that beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley.’* 

This seeming orudgery, accept¬ 
ed, uncomplaincd at, apparendy 
enjoyed, continued after she moved 
back to the hills of home in 1905 
and setded on a dairy farm in the 
Hoosick Valley. Year after year, her 
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routine made Monday a washday, 
Tuesday ironing and mending, 
Wednesday baking and cleaning, 
Thursday sewing, Friday sewing 
and odd jobs such as working in 
flower ana vegetable gardens, Satur¬ 
day more cleaning—all this in 
addidon to cooking for the whole 
family, making soap, gathering 
fruit, canning, rendering lard, 
trimming and cleaning oil lamps. 
(Not undl she was 76 did she have 
electricity in her home.) 

So it is not strange that when she 
took up painting it was-for practical 
rather than poetic re^isons. “If I 
didn't start painting,” she ex¬ 
plained, “1 would have raised 
chickens. I would never sit back in a 
rocking chair, waiting for someone 
to help me.” 

‘Tsmey Work.” When past 70, her 
husband dead and housework too 
much for her, she began making 
bright litde pictures or wool sewn 
on canvas. Then her arthritic hands 
worsened, and in 1938 a sister sug¬ 
gested that painting would be “bet¬ 
ter and faster.” For her first picture 
she used household paint and a piece 
of canvas left over from mending a 
threshing-machine cover. 

She thought no more of hei paint¬ 
ing “than of doing fancy work.” 
She first exhibited her pictures at a 
local fair, entering them with some 
of her canned fruit and raspberry 

t *am. The fruit and jam won a prize, 
>ut the paintings were ignored. She 
next put them on display in a shop 
at near-by Hoosick Falls, in the 
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hope of picking up a tew dollars 
There they happened to catch the 
eye of Louis Caldcr, i middle 
aged businessman who was 
always buying antiques and 
Americana He bought all four, 
^5 dollars (Rs 22 5) apiece for the 
small ones and 5 dollars each 
for two larger ones 
That evening she found he had 
been told she had ten more 
pictures and was coming out to 
the farm the next day to buy the 
lot Lying m bed, she began 
worrying, because she hadn’t got 
n 8 
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ten pictures. But then she re¬ 
called a large one she had painted 
of the Shenandoah Valley, and 
she “thought if I could find 
frames in the morning, I could 
cut that in two and make two 
pictures, which I did, and by so 
doing I had the ten pictures for 
him when he came.” 

These pictures do not rank*^ 
among her important works, and 
dealers were nor interested in 
them. But within less than a year, 
by sheerest chance, Calder en¬ 
countered a woman in a New 


York cafeteria who told him she 
knew a dealer from Vienna, 
newly settled in New York be¬ 
cause of the war, who was 
genuinely interested in folk art. 
This was Otto Kallir who, when 
he saw two paintings by this 
farm woman, wanted to see 
more. And when he saw more, he 
wanted to see still more. Within 
the year, Kallir was giving this 
unknown painter a “one-man” 
show. 

On October 8,1940, the day be¬ 
fore the exhibition opened, there 
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THE INCREDIBLE CAREER OF GRANDMA MOSES 


came the turning point in Anna 
Mary Robertson Moses’ professional 
life: a New York Herald Tribune 
reporter referred to the new artist as 
'*Grandma Moses.” This name got 
into the headlines, and was picked 
up later by magazines and other 
newspapers. 

The name caught on so well that 
millions of people never knew her 
by any other, or had the slightest 
idea what her full name was. She 
let strangers call 'her that to her 
face, and she came to use the 
name herself, at 93 slowly writing 
“Grandma Moses” on necrly 400 
Christmas cards. 

One leading art dealer today 
contends that, next to the fact that 
she was a true ardst, the most im¬ 
portant ingredient in her popularity 
was this homely name. 

In those first years. Grandma 
Moses wouldn’t paint a picture un- 
dl she had a frame ready and had 
sawed a piece of board to fit—^she 
rarely painted on canvas. She got 
friends and reladves to comb their 
attics for discarded mirror and pic¬ 
ture frames, then used hammer, 
nails and plasdc wood to put the 
dilapidated ones into shape. 

when the demand for pictures 
outran her simply of frames, she 
sold them un&amed. But this dis¬ 
pleased her; **lt*s like sending taf 
children out with ragged dresses on 
them.” 

She never had a * studio, but 
painted’in her farmhouse bedroom, 
sometimes in the summer using the 


verandah. She did her pictures in 
batches, like cakes, to save paint, 
using the same blue for five or six 
skies, the same greens for all the 
trees—“this way your paints don’t 
dry up on you.” When she was 88, 
she said, “I can start a batch of five 
on a Monday and have them fin¬ 
ished off on a Saturday.” She 
painted more than 1,500 in her last 
twenty years. 

In the early years, when she was 
asked the prices of her paintings, 
she replied, “What size do you 
want?” Pictures ordered by post cost 
3 dollars and up. In 1946, she got 
250 dollars (Rs. i»875) for a painting 
—^the first time, according to a little 
notebook in which she recorded all 
sales, that any picture of hers 
brought such a price. In the past 
three years, 68 have been sold at one 
gallery at prices up to 20,000 dollars 
—Rs. 1*5 lakhs. 

It has been said that “Grandma 
Moses was an industry.” In a sense 
this was true. Under Kallir’s astute 
direction, a firm was set up called 
Grandma Moses Properties, which 
trademarked her name and copy¬ 
righted her pictures and sold repro¬ 
duction rights, with a percentage of 
every dollar going to the painter. 

Fame. A greeting-card firm sold 
more than 35 million Grandma 
Moses cards in ten years. Still other 
contracts were made with fabric 
houses. Altogether, far in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars in royal¬ 
ties was passed on to this gentle, 
spry, birdlike woman. She was 
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exhibited, f£ted, honoured, tele¬ 
vised; she was entertained at the 
White House, adored by millions. 

But Grandma Moses never 
changed her frugal way of life. She 
used discarded coffee tins to keep 
paint in, old cold-cream jars to soak 
lushes in. Sometimes me worked 
with a brush long after it was worn 
down to a stub. £fore starting a pic¬ 
ture, she gave the wood three under¬ 
coats—“so that I don*t have to put 
on so much of the expensive colour 
paint.” 

She was keen about being paid a 
litde something for each picture, as 
if it were a jar of jam, but she was 
indifferent to sums. When 

Otto Kallir sent her a i2,ooo-d(dlar 
royalty cheque in 1^7, she didn't 
cash it. After two letters from him, 
it still remained uncashed. He vis¬ 
ited her at Eagle Bridge, insisted 
that it be cashed, got her promise, 
came back the next day and found 
her sitting at a table loaded with 
huge piles of notes—12,000 dollars' 
worth. Kallir then insisted she 
should have a lawyer to handle her 
finances. 

While everyone thinks of a 
Grandma Moses picture as a rural 
landscape with a lovely Green 
Mountains background, she seldom 
“painted from nature.” She said 
that sitting out in the open with an 
easel was “very impracticable.” She 
worked at a table indoors, with “it 
all up here in my head.” She would 
paint a landsca^, and afterwards 
“put in the boys and the cows.” 
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Critics observed that her figures 
did not cast shadows. She never 
mastered perspective or proportion 
—a man in the background might 
actually be larger than a horse in the 
foreground. And yet, when her pic¬ 
tures are viewed as a whole, there 
is a perfection about them that casts 
a spell and makes people ignore 
technical oddities and shortcomings. 

Grandma Moses soon stopped her 
early practice of copying postcards 
and photographs of me Taj Mahal 
and Lake Geneva. More and more, 
she “painted her memory.” She kept 
on learning and improving, and hit 
her stride around 85. Kallir bought 
whatever she sent him for sale, held 
back the markedly inferior and ex¬ 
hibited those paintings which in his 
opinion were most representative of 
her talent and style. 

Anna Mary Robertson Moses was 
a link between two ages. The child 
whose first photograph was taken 
in 1864, her head in a clamp to keep 
it still and avoid a blur, lived to sleep 
under an electric blanket and to 
watch television (“Monotonous.”). 
But there is much more to her ap¬ 
peal than her age or the fact that she 
never went to art school. Many 
critics say that this appeal is pardy 
nostalgia, for a childhood that was 
simple and peaceful and happy— 
the kind of childhood that some had 
and others wish they had had. 

Whatever the nature and origins 
of Grandma Moses’ appeal, it proved 
to be universal. When her work 
reached Europe, the critical acclaim 
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was even greater than at home. In 
Moscow, 100,000 people went to her 
exhibition. In Munich, a visitor 
wrote in the guest book, “One can 
almost feel the fresh air coming over 
the hills.” And in Salzburg an oHi' 
cial at the art gallery, who had 
watched crowds for years, reported, 
“Ninety-five per cent of Ac visitors 
left the show in a happy, satisfied 
mood, wiA the words, *It was 
beautiful.* *’ 

Grandma Moses once said, “I like 
to paint dd-timey Aings—sonc- 
Aing real pretty.** She Ad far, far 


more Aan Aat—^and lived to see 
one of her paintings hanging in Ae 
White House, anoAer in Ae Mus^ 
National d’Art Moderne in Paris. 

More important, however, was 
Ae fact Aat, according to one ad¬ 
mirer, Grandma Moses made her 
land “lovable even to Aose who do 
not yet know it from personal ex¬ 
perience.*’ 

Anyone can love Ae earA, but it 
is incieilible Aat anyone could start 
out at yS and learn how to com- 
muaicate Aat feeling to multitudes 
at home and abroad. 


Cartoon Qutps 

Boss to secretary: “Head Aat memo 'Striedy Confidential.’ I want 
everyone in Ae oince to read k.” —ws.s. 

Aikman to officer: “Our aad-onti-missik aaissile’s just shot itsrif down, 
sir I —StRm 

Maoiuii at s^nce: “Please, Harry—if you didn’t take it wiA you, 
where is it?” —w. H. 

0 0 0 

Parent Teacher Prahlems 

Item in a Parent TeaAer Association news sheet: “Mrs. Ferry, who has 
reared nine fine Aildren, came to our first PTA meeting of the year and 
stayed an hour before she remembered Ae no longer had any children at 
school.” 

A BUSY moAer, invitmg parents to a PTA meeting, typed a letter 
wiA several carbons. But Ac made a misuke and put Ac carTOn in back¬ 
wards. Not having time to do Ae job again, Ae just added a postscript: 
“Ifyou want to know what Ais Ictftr says, ^ease hold it up to a mirror.” 

They all came. * —s. s. 

Homeward bound, my neighbour was telUne me about the harrowing 
day he had had. “What you need is a tranquiUizer,” I suggested. 

“1 had one,” he replied. “But now Ac’s president of Ae PTA.” 

~Mn. H. M. 
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Why I am 
No Longer 
Communist 


By Phillip Abbott Luce 

An angry young man tells the story of 
his "wasted years"—from youthful rebellion 
to militant activity and eventual defection 


E very communist must be pre¬ 
pared to act upon command. 
^ Once he begins to develop 
scruples, he*s on his way out. How 
and when the break comes depends 
on the man and the circumstances. 

I began dabbling in **revolution^ 
in 1958, when I was 20. 1 became 
a free-wheeling “activist” among 
American leftist groups in i960 and 
a secret member of the Chinese- 
orientated Progressive Labour Party 


in 1963. By late 1964 I was trusted 
enough to be selected to join a 
special group to go underground. 

The plan was discussed for weeks 
in quiet restaurants and coffee¬ 
houses in New York City. We 
would be trained in the techniques 
of disguise, forgery, wire-tapping, 
karate, evasion of surveillance. 
Later, this education would be 
rounded out abroad, in Cuba or 
China. Then we would change our 
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names and trades, drop all open 
contacts with communists and blend 
into the submerged world of secret 
operatives. 

As a start, I was instructed to give 
up nw friends, my relatives, my job, 
my flat. Since I was at the time 
awaiting trial for my connexion 
with trips to Cuba in defiance of 
U.S. State Department policy, I 
would become a fugitive from jus- 
tice. There would be no turning 
back. 

Me Deckle. I chose not to go 
underground. Shortly after, 1 brewe 
away. It was not a sudden thing. 
The underground project was only 
the climax. For months I had been 
worried by scruples, but 1 was kept 
too busy with meetings, picketings, 
sit-ins and editorial-writing to think 
things out. Now I was forced to 
reappraise communism and my 
own relationship to it—not the 
abstract ideas, but the grim facts. 

I defected because, when the 
chips were down, I couldn’t accept 
total obedience. Sucked into the 
movement by hunger for absolute 
freedom 'and rebellion against all 
authority, I eventually recognized 
that there were no margins for 
personal freedom among hard-core 
communist revolutionary organiza¬ 
tions. 

I defected because I saw young 
people being deceived and possiblv 
destroyed by lies which we, as leaa- 
ers, were telling them; by actions 
in which they were just expendable 
pawns. Some were my friends, 
12,6 


drawn into the movement in part 
by my example. 

I defected not because 1 was re¬ 
conciled to the injustices of society 
as I* saw them, but because I real¬ 
ized that communism would bring 
more and infinitely worse injustice. 

My story is not unique. Thous¬ 
ands of young people for nearly 
half a century have believed that 
revolutionary radicalism held the 
answers to their own grievances and 
the world’s problems. Few joined 
the movement for bad reasons. 
Mostly we were naive, romantic, 
misinformed—above all, angry and 
impatient. 

I was born of middle-class par¬ 
ents. I graduated from university in 
1958, then earned a master’s degree 
in political science in i960. By the 
time I started studying for my 
master’s degree, I had begun to 
flirt with communism. My inner 
frustrations led me to the illogical 
conclusion that only the overthrow 
of the whole political and economic 
structure of the United States could 
cure its ills. 

These inner frustrations are difii- 
4-ult to explain, being more emo¬ 
tional than reasoned. 1 was in 
rebellion against parents, schod, 
society—any authority. I wanted 
things changed, and changed now. 
The normal democratic tempo 
seemed to me too slow, the “estab¬ 
lishment” too entrenched to yield to 
anything but violent pressures. My 
reunion was fed by tW reading of 
communist hate propaganda and 
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sustained by the itch to **do some¬ 
thing.” 

When I had got my master's de¬ 
gree, I went to New York. I wrote 
for the WorI(er, a communist news¬ 
paper, under several pseudonyms, 
and 1 fellow-travelled with a variety 
of communist organizations, com¬ 
ing to know the whole spectrum of 
ultra-left groupings, some of them 
communist creations, some infil¬ 
trated, some independently radical. 

I was searching for a "home” in the 
frenzied worla of revolution. It was 
not until mid-1963, however, that I 
became fully inv<Jved. 

By then the soKialled New Left 
(America's new and strident left- 
wing groups) was in loud and vio¬ 
lent eruption, an outgrowth of the 
stage of r(»nantic anarchy called the 
Beat Generation. The movement 
was “new”—or so we told ourselves 
—because it rejected theconvention- 
• al Marxist jargon and working-class 
mystique. We had only contempt for 
the Old Left, with its patience and 
restraints. We relished stirring up 
trouble for trouble's sake. We were 
for police baiting, riots, under¬ 
ground movements. Ours was an 
attitude rather than an ideology. 

Early in 1963, I was approached 
by a leader of the Maoist Progres¬ 
sive Labour Party to join an expedi-r 
tion to Cuba. No one can overstate ^ 
the influence of Communist Cuba 
upon immature, alienated minds. 
Fidel Castro and Che Guevara were 
to us what Lenin and Trotsky had 
been to others in their time. Here 


was action, colour, our own kind in 
TOwer—and all of it only 90 miles 
from the mighty Yankees. Here was 
David defying Goliath. I jumped at 
the chance to go. The fact that it 
might be in violation of U.S. federal 
law added spice to the adventure. 

When I returned, 1 {bunged into 
Progressive Labour Party activities. 
In 1964 ,1 helped organize a second 
trip to Cuba. I was arrested while 
trying to kindle a riot in New 
York’s Times Square—forcing a 
*‘confrontation with the cops,” we 
called it grandly. I helped secrete 
guns in New York City for future 
“self-defence.” I drafted the original 
declaration calling on young men to 
refuse to fight in Vietnam, took part 
in marches, shouted slogans as 
directed. 

Wrong Attitude. It was a 

phrenetic life, as “involved” as 
any communist string-puller could 
wish. The change in me was evi¬ 
denced by a new willingness to lie 
and deceive others in pursuit of our 
oals. Looking back, I recognized. 
ow utterly self-righteous and in¬ 
tolerant we were, not only of the 
“enemy”—meaning everyone from 
conservatives to “bourgeois radi¬ 
cals”—but of all other elements in 
the New Left. It was the totalitarian 
mentality in action. We were tod- 
dfing totalitarians, and unofficial 
communists demanding instant 
idealism and “Millennium Now I” 
We alone had the “true truth” from 
whic^ dissent was heresy. 

By dint of sheer activity I was 
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becoming more and more entrapped knew no bounds. They accused me 
within the narrow communist of every crime in the book, con- 
world. If you are a good communist, tended that I had always been a 
your time—including evenings and “police agent.*’ I was in the outside 
week-ends—^is not your own. You world but not yet part of it. It took 
sell party literature, do volunteer some time before I discovered not 
mailings and office work, paint only that I was indeed free but that 
signs, picket, demonstrate, attend others had gone through the same 
endless meetings. ordeal of disenchantment and that. 

Yet some part of my mind was like them, I could ultimately re- 
uneasy, questioning. The caches of adjust myself to a rational society, 
arms left a bitter taste. It bothered I think often' that I might have 
me to see our individual members been spared the wasted years if my 
time and again become pawns in schooling had included the study 
plans and plots outside their know- of communism—not as a beguiling 
ledge or consent, so that they were doctrine through its sacred texts, but 
often jailed or injured for reasons as living history on view in Soviet 
beyond their control. Russia and Communist China and 

At last, all my doubts and griev- in the story of its many mass decep- 
ances seemed to crystallize when tions and manipulations in the Free 
the scheme for going underground World. There is a rich literature 
was sprung on us. Making the con- on communism. Surely universities 
scious decision to join the commu- have an obligation to use it effec- 
nists had taken a certain kind of tively. 

guts. Now, defection proved even I’ve thought a lot about my in- 
more difficult. The temptation is to volvement, and its meaning. It is 
slink away in silence; if you decide not enough to condemn impatient, 
to break away publicly and try to rebellious youth as communists or 
save others from the morass, you dupes. The public must distinguish 
have to be prepared for slander, between young communists and 
harassment, even physical attack. voung rebels. Youth has always 
I chose the latter alternative, been rebellious. The problem is to 
Then I walked into the Federal understand and channel their zeal 
Bureau of Investigation office in for a more just world, and to keep 

New York to clinch it. At this, the them out of the clutches of commu- 
wrath of my. former “comrades’* nists and other extrembts. 

To THE three writers credited for the screenplay of Zeffirelli’s recent 
film, The Tatninv of the Shrew, there is this added line: “With acknow¬ 
ledgement to Wiuiam Shakespeare, without whom they would have been 
at a loss for words.’’ 
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“What IS higher standard of living^” 
It includes a million small things— 
sugar in your cup of tea, sweets for 
your children, help in the kitchen for 
your wife, and it includes even beauti¬ 
ful bathroom fittings—all those things 
that make life mote comfortable, more 
enjoyable 

E I.D -Parry Group of Companies, m 
addition to manufacture of fertilisers, 
sugar, confectionery, ceramics, carbon 
dioxide, etc, market hundreds of pro¬ 
ducts of everyday use in every house¬ 
hold to make life more pleasant 




Advertisemeni 

Farmers ate traditionally conservative 
and progress touards scientific farming 
in India was restricted for many years 
because of lack of proper knowledge, 
materials and resources A^allablllty 
of fertilisers, hybrid seeds, plant pro¬ 
tection chemicals and improved tools 
are now changing the pattern of farm 
ing E ID -PARRY anticipated this 
revolution sivtj years ago when they 
started manufacturing and distribut¬ 


ing chemical fertilisers EI D -PARRY 
factories in Madras, Ranipet*and Tade- 
palli manufacture Complex and Strai¬ 
ght fertilisers and plant protection 
chenitcals and the C ompan> has fifteen 
mtxhlg centres manufacturing balan¬ 
ced fertiliser mixtures They have a 
wide network of distributors and emp¬ 
loy soil chemists, agronomists and 
demonstrators to provide an excellent 
and complete service to the farmer 


E. ID.-Parry and the farmer 
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E. ID.-Parry 

promoting industrial progress 


Since Independence, there has been a 
tremendous upsurge in industrial acti¬ 
vity m India New entrepreneurs have 
come into the field and older ones are 
expanding their establishments. Supp¬ 
lying them with reliable machmery of 
all types and helpmg them to get the 
most out of them through after — 


sales - service calls for experienced 
technical knowledge and a wide net¬ 
work of well organised oflices 
E I D -Parry have been contributing 
to the industrial growth of the country 
by supplying the entrepreneurs engi¬ 
neering products from the followmg 
compames' 


Kirloikaf Oil bngines, KuImIwc Cummiiu Lunited, Kitloiku Electnc Co , Limited, Kixloekar Aaea Limited, 
Kirlotkar Broa Limit^, Alfred Heitert (InAa) Private Limited, Andrew Yule & Compam Liinitra, Andrew 
Barclay Sons & Company Limited, Bitulac Limited, British Belting St Asbestos 1 imited, Cham Belt Cmpany, 
Cochnn dc Company Annan I muted. Puller Electric Limited, Hawker Siddeley Brush International Limited, 
Henry Simon Limited, Indian Aluminium Conuumy I imited, Jessop dc Comram Limited, Midland Silicones 
Limited, Muumax Lunited. Railway Mine di Plantation Bquipnient Limited, Reliance Firebrick dc 
Company Limited, L Sterne dk Company Limited, Tide Water Oil Company (India) Limited, Structural Engl 
neering works Limited 





Advirtisemeni 

Distribution - 
E. ID.-Parry’s forte 



However excellent a product, it must 
reach the customer for whom it is 
meant. He may be anywhere—m the 
same town or a remote village. 

In the total piaure of E.I.D.-Parry 
activities, this vital element of distri¬ 
bution IS given great importance. 
Whether it is biscuits or antibiotics or 
fertihsers or agricultural pumpsets or 

EID'Parry Ltd. Madras 

IS2 


switchgear— the produa reaches the 
pistomer without fail, if it is distri¬ 
buted by E.I.D.-Parry. A network of 
branch offices, distributors and a well 
organised sales and service force take 
good care of that. 

E.I.D.-Parry have a long reach- 
in any direction. 


Fought over in two World 
Wars, tiny Heligoland was 
nearly erased from the 
earth—yet today, thanks 
to the initiative of two 
young idealists, it has risen 
from desolation to become 
one of Northern Europe*s 
most popular resorts 



The Indestructible Island 

Bv Lawrence Elliott 


I N THE North Sea, some 40 miles 
ofT the German coast, lies pic¬ 
turesque Heligoland, an island 
speck not quite a mile long and less 
than 200 acres in area. From afar 
It looks like a toy town, with small 
boats bustling across the harbour, a 
fringe of white beach, and busy 
little streets pressed against red 
sandstone bluffs that rise up steeply 
to a grass-covered plateau called the 
ObeHand. 

Yet twice within living memory, 
this peaceful spit of land bristled 
with artillery and underground 
armament, and twice the 3,000 
islanders have suffered the disas¬ 
trous consequences of a war none of 


them wanted. Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was the first to turn the island into 
a fortress, evacuating the Heligo- 
landers to make room for the gun 
crews of the First World War. In 
the late 1930’s, Hitler vastly ex¬ 
tended the subterranean network 
of bunkers, and used the island as 
a naval base. 

The inevitable came at noon on 
April 18, 1945. An Allied air 
armada, 1,000 planes strong, thun¬ 
dered out of the west and loosed a 
hailstorm of bombs. Huddled in 
underground shelters, islanders felt 
the earth quiver and heard massive 
slabs of rock crash into the sea as 
the land they loved was reduced to 
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rubble. When the raid was over, slid into the sea. But when the 
they rubbed the red dust from their dust had settled, HeliTOland the 
eyes and crept out to find not a indestructible was still there, 
building standing, not even the Soon Britain announced that the 
gaily-striped lighthouse that had* RAF would use the ruin as a bomb- 
l^en their symbol. Then, with the ing range. Horrified, the islanders 
cemetery destroyed, they committed petitioned Britain’s House of Com- 
their 20 dead to the sea. When night mons, the occupation authorities, 
came, it was ominously dark. It the United Nations, the Pope—^to 
would remain so for almost a no avail. But even when many Ger- 
decade. mans conceded that Heligoland was 

After the devastating bombard- gone for good, the islanders fought 
mcnt, the Hcligolanders were dis- on, and whenever they raised their 
persed to north German towns and glasses, there was only one toast: 
villages where they lived in a world “Next year on Heligoland!” 
so alien they were like fish out of In December 1950, after an 
water. But they survived. With un- earnest discussion a^ut post-war 
swerving faith in each other and Europe at the University of Heidel- 
an absolute determination to return berg, two students decided to go to 
some day to their island, they met Heligoland as a protest against the 
in small groups to exchange news bombing, and as a personal plea for 
and to sing Heligolandish songs so Germany to be accepted again into 
that the children would not forget the family of nations, Ren^ Leudes- 
their native ton^e. dorff was a theology student—thin 

Big Bi^. When the war ended and sensitive. Georg von Hatzfeld, 
the British said they would allow son of a poet, was an idealist and 

no one to return. Bent on thor- abhorred violence. With about Rs. 

oughly destroying the fortifications, 90 between them, they hitchhiked to 
they packed die tunnels and caves Hamburg. 

with 6,700 tons of explosives, and There a journalist gave them 
on April 18, 1947—two years to money in exchange for exclusive 

the day after the terrible war-time rights to a story—should there ever 

raid—detonated one of the greatest be one. A fisherman agreed to take 
non-nuclear blasts in history. them to the island for Rs. 360—in 

Tile explosion was heard in Paris, advance. And in the early morning, 
450 miles away. Heligolanders, five days before Christmas, the two 
waiting forlornly in the streets of voung men set out on a stormy sea, 
Cuxhaven cm the mainland, saw the bound for an adventure such as they 
dirtv black cloud plainly, and tears could scarcely imagine, 
welled up in their eyes. Tons of rock The wind howled in their ears, 

tore loose and a small piece of land and dieir little craft pitched deep 
*34 
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Sha dncoverad that two HAWKINS 
Cookara ara mora aconomical more 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBLE ISLAND 


into the troughs, then teetered pre¬ 
cariously on the wave-crests. Once 
the engine stalled, and while the 
fisherman’s freezing fingers groped 
to right the trouble they tossed at 
the mercy of the wild North Sea. 

Just before 3 p.m. the island sud¬ 
denly rose darkly before them. 
They made their way into the bat¬ 
tered harbour—only to find a British 
patrol boat, Eileen, already there. 
Fortunately, the officer in charge 
swallowed Leudesdorff’s tale that 
they were journalists come to have a 
look at the island—^but warned them 
to be gone well before 7 p.m., when 
another practice raid was scheduled. 
Then Eileen cast off, and the boys 
picked their way across the devasta¬ 
tion towards the Oberland. 

It began to snow. In the gather¬ 
ing darkness they stumbled over 
unexploded bombs and slipped re¬ 
peatedly into craters, terrified that 
at any moment they would blow 
themselves into oblivion. At last 
they reached an anti-aircraft tower 
—the only building not completely 
obliterated—and crept inside to seek 
what warmth there might be. 

Once they heard planes droning 
closer and composed themselves for 
the end, regretting only that there 
had been so little time for the world 
to learn of their mission. But the , 
planes flew on, for by now the 
British knew what was afoot. The 
“invaders** had won the first en¬ 
counter. 

But the battle was far from over. 
Contrary to the students’ hopes, 


Heligolanders did not respond to 
their gesture by swarming back in 
force. 

The people thrilled to the news, 
to be sure, but were constrained 
by a British announcement that 
bombings would be resumed on 
December 22. And so the boys sat in 
miserable silence, teeth chattering 
because they couldn't get the wet 
wood burning. 

The British did not bomb the 
island, and on December 23 the 
boys were back in Hamburg to seek 
reinforcements. Four days later, they 
returned to the island, accompanied 
by two Heligolanders. 

On December 31 they were fol¬ 
lowed by a band of students from 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the 
United States, as well as a boatload 
of reporters and television camera¬ 
men. Building a huge bonfire to 
commemorate the New Year, the 
madcap little army, now 50 strong, 
settled in for a long siege. 

World News. Soon the story 
spread far and wide. Oceanog-. 
raphers, ornithologists and marine 
biologists who treasured the island's 
unique ecology clamoured for its re¬ 
turn to peaceful purposes. Indian 
newspapers praised the students as 
true disciples of Gandhi. Questions 
were asked in the House of Com- 
110ns and controversy erupted across 
the whole of England. The British 
authorities on the scene were sorely 
beset: they secretly admired the 
courage of the “occupation force,'* 
but without orders to the contrary 
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they were finally forced to the job of 
removing them. 

Going at it with diligence, if not 
enthusiasm, they turned to the Ger¬ 
mans for help. But they had badly 
miscalculated the great surge of 
sympathy and pride that the stu¬ 
dents had roused in the German 
people. Wherever they turned, the 
answer was a polite no. 

In exasperation, the British or¬ 
dered patrol boat Eileen to the 
island on December 31, but her pro¬ 
peller was shattered on an ice floe 
as she came out of Cuxhaven 
harbour. A second British vessel, 
Albert, was dispatched from Ham¬ 
burg to meet with an even more gall¬ 
ing misadventure. As she reached 
the open sea, her exhaust pipe froze. 
Then her wooden hull was torn by 
drifting ice and Albert just man¬ 
aged to run ashore near Cuxhaven. 

Meanwhile, on the island, the 
squatters tried to decide what to do 
when the British did get there. On 
the afternoon of January 3, the 
mended Etleen came limping into 
the harbour, and her commander 
read to the assembled “liberators” 
a decree which prohibited all but 
authorized personnel from visiting 
Heligoland. 

“We shall go peaceably,” de¬ 
clared spokesman Rene Leudes- 
dorfl. “But if the island is bombed 
again we shall return—with an even 
larger force.” 

Late in February, the British 
High Commissioner announced 
that Heligoland would be returned 

/i« 


to Germany as soon as an alternative 
bombing-range was approved. On 
March i, 1952, when the island was 
Anally released, it was a heap of 
rubble, its very topography changed 
—and the Heligolanders themselves 
were penniless. But Germany rose 
to the challenge. A foundation 
called Action Helgoland launched 
a nationwide drive for funds, and 
raised Rs. 18 lakhs. A reconstruc¬ 
tion team was soon at work. 


The task was awesome. Nowhere 
in the world was there a greater 
concentration of unexploded bombs 
and mines. As dredges scoured the 
harbour, the entire island had to be 
churned in a risky search, the bombs 
defused and shipped away for scrap 
metal. 

It took two years to Anish that 
job alone. Meanwhile, every bit 
of building material, every drop of 
drinking water, had to be brought 
from the mainland. But for the mrst 


time in seven years there was life on 
the island; the people rejoiced, and 
the men returned at once to help in 
the rebuilding programme. 

The Arst family arrived there in 
April 1954, and the last when the 
reconstruction was Anally done, ten 
years later. (All but a handful of the 
original islanders chose to come 
home.) As each family stepped 
ashore, they gazed in wonder at the 
miracle. 


Gone were the quaint but 
cramped Frisian cottages. In their 
place were neat and vividly-coloured 
houses, whose style was timeless and 



white det whitens it washes clean 

only white dst can wash your white clothes so shining 
white, your coloureds so spotlessly clean. 
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as agreeable to the surroundings as 
the red rock itself. Short streets, 
ingeniously designed to break the 
wind, ran into surprising plazas 
ablaze with flowers. And the Ober- 
land was dominated by a new 
lighthouse, beaming 40 miles into 
the North Sea. 

Not everyone was instantly capti¬ 
vated by the island’s new look. Hut 
when a tourist complained that the 
idyllic Heligoland of yesterday was 
lost for ever, a 72-year-old islander 
commented, “Well, on a cold 
winter’s night a man can grow used 
to living with central heating, run¬ 
ning water and television.’’ 

Tourists came in ever-growing 


numbers—not just the rich as in 
earlier days, but students, campers, 
and families seeking respite from 
the pressures of mainland life. 

Heligoland’s two “liberators’’ are 
often among these visitors. Rene 
Lcudesdorff is now a Lutheran 
minister working with young peo¬ 
ple, and CJeorg von Hatzfcld a suc¬ 
cessful Munich publisher. Both arc 
awed by the incredible changes 
wrought on the once-desolate land¬ 
scape. Indeed, the “liberators’’ find 
it difficult to reconstruct the hell 
that greeted them 17 years ago—for 
today, in Clcrman hearts, Heligo¬ 
land is an enchanted island, and a 
place of deepest peace. 


Cherchez La Femme 

A WELL-KNOWN nineteenth century French politician, charmed by a 
pretty young actress, sent this note to her, backstage : “When one secs you 
one loves you; and when one loves you, where does one see you? ’’-<3. b. 

French academician Maurice Donnay, listening to a complaint about 
the Academy’s ban on women, replied: “If they were to enter the 
Academy, not even the dictionary could get a word in.’’ 

—ilfirotr da I’Hutotre, France 


« « * 

Scotch Mist 

Uncle Duncan, from the Scottish Highland faction of our Campbell 
clan, was visiting us in our Hollywood home. Our sunny climate never 
failed us, but despite the weather and our best efforts at hospitality. Uncle 
Duncan grew increasingly dejected. At last I asked him if he wasn’t 
enjoying the sunshine, the swimming pool, the barbecues. “It’s wonder¬ 
ful, lad,’’ Uncle Duncan replied. “But after a time a man starts longing 
for a good gloom.’’ ^ — G. R. Campbell 
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When the whole world is your hank, the 
profits are inexhaustible 

Living Off 
the Interest 

By Jean Bell Mosley 


U NCLE Hayden was fond of 
talking about living oft his 
interest. He would come to 
the farm on Sundays, admire the 
crops, help Grandpa and Dad with 
the sheep, then take a brisk canter 
round the meadow astride Straw¬ 
berry Nell. Later, after consuming 
great amounts of Grandma’s fried 
chicken and Mama’s dewberry pie, 
he would gather with the rest of us 
on the porch or in the parlour. 
There he would twirl his watch 
chain and embark on his favourite 
dissertation. 

“Yessir.” (He always began with 
“Yessir,” as though the intervening ’ 
week had been but a momentary in¬ 
terruption.) “Yessir, you could get a 
timber company to come in here and 
give you a good price for the pine 


grove. And that land by the river— 
enough there for another farm. Sell 
it! Or let someone quarry the 
granite in these hills.” From time to 
time he varied his ambitious mone¬ 
tary exhortations. “Enlarge your 
world,” he would say. “Sell the 
dairy herd. Enquire about oil rights. 
Put your money in the bank and - 
live off the interest, like I do.” And 
he would take out his little black 
bankbook and pass it round to show 
us proof of his accrued interest. 

The way Uncle Hayden would 
punctuate his advice with smoke 
rings from a fine-smelling cigar 
r ade his way of life seem utterly 
good and us a bunch of hardwork¬ 
ing country bumpkins. His advice 
seemed especially good to my sister 
Louise and me, who had cows to 
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milk, and maize to hoe and shell 
and grind to help the family 
pay the interest. Being on the receiv> 
ing end of interest was as alien to 
us as a pig sitting on the hens’ roost. 

Sunday after Sunday, as summer 
breezes stirred the honeysuckle 
round the porch posts or winter 
winds rattled the windows, we lis¬ 
tened to talk of Uncle Hayden’s 
proposed halcyon days when there 
would be nothing to do but sit back 
and “let the money roll in.” And 
each Sunday Louise and I leaned 
ever more yearningly towards 
Grandpa, willing him to say yes, 
and wondering how the rest of the 
family could be so grossly insou¬ 
ciant about the matter. 

Resolution. One Sunday in the 
midst of Unde Hayden’s counsel. 
Grandpa slapped his knee and said, 
“I’m going to do it, Hayden.” His 
blue eyes swung about the circle 
of suddenly stupefied faces. “Yes- 
sir, we’re going to live off the 
interest around here.” 

“You arc.?” Uncle Hayden said. 
The watch chain cirded slower and 
slower and came to an abortive 
stop. “Well, now, Pa, maybe you 
ought to think twice about this.” He 
got up and walked across the room 
to look out of the window. A string 
of crows unravelled a black chain 
across the sky, and up on Simms 
Mountain the sun touched the top 
of the twin gum trees, making a red 
torch of their autumn-tinted leaves. 
“You might miss all this,” he said. 

“Now, the first thing we’ll need,” 
144 


Grandpa informed us after Unde 
Hayden had departed, “is an in¬ 
terest book.” 

“The bank will give you one,” 
Grandma said, in tones which indi¬ 
cated that if this was a joke it had 
gone far enough. 

“It won’t be big enough,” Grand¬ 
pa said grandly. 

Soon afterwards, on a blue-gold 
day in October, he donned his best 
suit, saddled Strawberry Nell and 
rode off to town on what he said was 
a Special Mission. Such missions 
usually meant that we had enough 
money, at last, tq pay our bills, or to 
lay in the winter’s supply of Hour. 
But this time, when Grandpa re¬ 
turned, he had what we came to 
know as the Interest Book. It was 
large with a gay red cover and* 
ruled pages. With a suitable Hour- 
ish, he placed it in the centre of the 
library uble. 

It lay there for a few days, its 
pages blank, for no one knew what 
to do with it. And we were reluct¬ 
ant to ask, for Grandpa liked to 
explain things in his own good time. 
One morning, he got up from the 
breakfast table, went to the book, 
and made the first entry. He did it 
with aplomb, using a feathered quill 
that rippled the air with excitement. 
When ne had left for the barn we 
rushed to read what he had written. 

“Number One,” Louise read 
aloud. “There is a silver-fox den up 
in the pine grove, right under that 
hollow log.” 

A silver foxl Had it not been a 
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school day, Louise and I would have 
departed immediately for the pine 
grove. As it was, we had to wade 
through three more days of frac¬ 
tions and essays and geography 
and milking and mai 7 .e shelling 
before we could make our first visit. 
We talked of the fox night and day, 
how we could best creep up on it, 
downwind, and quiet as kittens. It 
laced our dreams, lightened our 
drudgery and hoisted our hind 
wheels, so to speak, out of the 
muddy ruts of mediocre moments. 

We never crept up on the fox, 
although we spent many an hour 
trying. But one winter morning, 
when the ground was white with 
snow, we saw him. He was standing 


in the path ahead of us, nose up¬ 
lifted to the wind, breath visible on 
the cold air. A shaft of sunlight 
through the pine trees caught and 
tangled in his white-tipped brush. 
Every hair on his full winter coat 
seemed to end with a diamond. We 
stood in thrilled wonder. 

Before we had seen the fox, there 
had been many more entries in the 
Interest Book. When Louise and 1 
spoke of the chipmunks we had 
seen. Grandpa said, “That's a thing 
o* interest, isn’t it.?” He nodded to¬ 
wards the Interest Book and said 
we should make a note of the exact 
location so that if anyone else 
wanted to look at them during some 
otherwise dull, uninteresting hour, 
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they’d know where to go. Thus, 
the second entry was about the chip' 
munks, and Louise and 1 were most 
pleased when the other members of 
the family took time to go and see 
them. 

Soon everyone discovered how 
nice it was to remove the dull edge 
of monotony from our days by 
consulting the Interest Book and 
finding some new thing to see or 
investigate. And it was even nicer 
to enter something we knew would 
please someone else. 

Knowing Mama’s love of flowers, 
someone entered, Stacys* ten-acre 
field is full of daisies this weeJ(. 
What a sight! Perhaps we had seen 
it before in past seasons, but now it 
was noted in depth, eye-measured, 
finger-felt, interest-weighed. 

Some of the entries were run-of- 
the-mill, the best we could do at the 
time: Harveys are making molas¬ 
ses. Wild strawberries are ripe. 
Alexanders have wild honey. But 
all the while we were becoming 
alert for things of greater interest. 
We stood at attention to discover 
and report. 

Lillian, our older sister, a born 
scholar and teacher, made thfc fol¬ 
lowing entry: At night, viewed 
from the top of Simms Mountain, 
the lights from our house, Stacys* 
and Teasers* appear to be a refec¬ 
tion of Orion*s belt. This sent the 
rest of us flying to the encyclopedia 
to study the constellation in more 


detail. Then, one starlit night, we 
all took a wagon ride to the top of 
the mountain. Lillian was right. 

The most famous entry that Dad 
made was an enigmatic statement: 
There is a message in the oat field 
to be found from the hayloft before 
the oats are cut. 

From the little gable window 
high up in the loft, we looked down 
on the oat field and easily read a 
scrawly, “I l 5 ve Mama.” The pre¬ 
ceding autumn, a salesman had 
given Dad a sample bag of ferti¬ 
lizer. Not having enough for the 
whole field, he had spread it out in 
the above message. The fertilized 
oats Were a deep green and taller 
than the surrounding crop, making 
the message quite discernible. 

Uncle Hayden made entry Num¬ 
ber 75. He and I were walking 
home from across the meadow 
where we had gone to see the evi¬ 
dence of NumbCT 74, A beaver dam 
is being constructed at the wych- 
hazel ford. 

“Sun’s down,” I announced, skip¬ 
ping along beside him. 

“Not yet,” he said. “I can still see 
it. Try standing on tiptoe.” 

I did. As if by magic, the whole 
horizon dropped—and there was 
the sun again. 

Back home. Uncle Hayden read 
several pages of “interest” entries, 
then took the quill and made his . 
first entry: Yessir, if you stand on 
tiptoe your whole world is enlarged. 
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He who hesitates is sometimes saved. —James Th«rber 
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How Intimate Need 
a Good Marriage Be? 

Agree to differ, and be happy 


By liANNAH Lees 

P ROBABLY more nonsense is think whether they are compatible 
written about compatibility or not unless their wives start point- 
than about any other facet of ing it out. Preoccupied with their 
marriage. You can hardly open a work, they tend to take love and 
magazine or newspaper without be- marriage for granted. This is bound 
ing asked: Is yours a happy marri- to be frustrating to a woman, but it 
age? Should you have married your is something every one of us might 
husband.^ A list of personal ques* as well reckon with. For this mascu- 
tions usually follows—on sleeping, line characteristic often has in it 
eating, working and having-fun real maturity and strength, 
habits. The average man simply doesn’t 

Anxious wives get out pad and need or want the intense feeling of 
pencil and dutifully answer the closeness the average woman thinks 
questions, then start brooding about she needs. He doesn’t yearn to have 
the incompatibilities they have the person he loves be a mirror 
scored up. And, once worried, a image reflecting his every mood, 
wife is almost bound to worry her taste and reaction, 
husband too. *‘You’re an introvert. Many of us women find this pain- 
it says here, and I’m an extrovert, ful. We feel that, because they aon’t 
No wonder I feel lonely.” Thd want what we want, they don’t 
implication is: Why don’t you understand us. But can’t a husband 
change.^ ** love and understand his wife and 

This can be very confusing to a still expect her to know what she 
husband, for men rarely stop to enjoys in life without needing to be 

CeSlMinBB IMK TKB MTVBIMT BVMnft KMT. A WaCTIVII rWIM tWI BOOK, "HBLV VOVk BVniAIIB RAT AUTB,” 
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reassured hy his enjoying it too? 

Is a diflcrcnce in tastes an incom> 
patibility if it doesn’t bother you? 
The average man can sit happily at 
home and listen to a boxing match 
on the radio while his wife goes to 
the opera. “I don’t go for highbrow 
stuff,” he will explain to a friend 
who drops in, ‘‘so Grace went with 
Margie.” But you can he sure that 
sometime during the opera Grace 
will sigh, ‘‘I wish Jack liked good 
music. He won’t even try.” 

Tolerance. Does it matter if 
Jack prefers boxing matches and 
his wil^ opera ? What matters is that 
when she comes home and he wants 
to tell her about the knockout, she 
is interested instead of impatient. 
For one of the many marital para¬ 
doxes is that, though she needs close¬ 
ness and sharing more than he docs, 
he needs her approval and interest 
far more than sne ever needs his. 

Probably a wife ought to expose 
herself to the things her husband en¬ 
joys. But if, after trying, she still 
hates boxing and football, so what? 
Let her relax and accept him. Let 
him relax and be himself and he is 
almost sure to accept her. 

Of course you arc incompatible in 
a hundred different ways. Almost 
every couple is. But simply liking to 
live togetner is being compatible. 

One woman listed the things 
she and her husband dcHi’t 
have in common. He is quiet, she 
is noisy. He is undemonstrative, she 
is effusive. He likes to go to bed 
early, she likes to stay up late. He 
/50 


likes classical music, she likes jazz. 
He is careful and meticulous, she is 
careless and absent-minded. He 
hates to talk about problems, she 
wants to discuss everything. But 
one entry cancels out all the others; 
he likes her; she likes him. 

Only why? It began to worry her 
that they seemed to get along so well 
in spite of all their differences. So 
she tried making another list of all 
they had in common, and what 
turned up was surprising. Appar¬ 
ently they operate on the same wave¬ 
length. They both think fast and 
talk fast and walk fast. They usually 
laugh at the same things. Getting 
ready for a party or doing the dishes 
together, they function like one per¬ 
son and never get in each other’s 
way. They arc simply a good team. 

It is harder, no doubt, for hus¬ 
bands and wives who operate on 
different wavelengths—if, for ex¬ 
ample, he is always prompt and she 
is always late. But that very differ¬ 
ence may have been one of the things 
that attracted them to each other. 
She may have fitted his dream of a 
woman who would slow up his life 
and make existence peaceful and 
gendc. She mav have wanted a 
dynamo to maxe her blood run 
faster. Differences can be nourishing 
if you don’t waste time and energy 
fighting them. 

All tnis doesn’t mean there is no 
point in trying to sell your interests 
to each other. Half the fun of being 
married is opening new doors to¬ 
gether or for each*t)thcr, and any 
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wife can probably get her husband, Obviously if a man wants to be 
in time, to like at least half the alone every night, it only makes 
things she enjoys. But she has to be sense to ask yourself why. Maybe 
pretty relaxed about it. If you say, life at home isn’t very interesting 
“Oh, dear, he’ll never enjoy this the and you can think of ways of giving 
way I do,’’ the gap will get wider it a lift. 

and wider. But a woman should not think 

Those empty places where you it is a failure of her husband’s 
arc incompatible have an important love if he does not share life with 
use. They leave room for each to her every hour of every evening. No 
turn round and feel free. What wife has ever lost a husband yet by 
seems like incompatibility may leaving him free to be himself, 
really be just a normal need for A marriage may seem easier in 
privacy. No two people can share the early years if all along the line 
everything without getting ingrown from bed and breakfast to books 
and sooner or later feeling trapped, and magazines a husband and wife 
If a man turns on the radio when mirror each other. The danger is 
his wife is trying to talk, maybe he that if one of them does change, 
just has a desperate need to be alone after years of such “compatibility,’’ 
for a while. it may mean opening a door the 

Women, as soon as their chil- other is not equipped to walk 
dren arc at school, ordinarily have through. But if two people start 
much more privacy than men. We out with tremendous differences and 
don’t realize, often, how we soak resolve them over a lifetime of liv- 
up the peace of an empty house ing together, they have strength, in- 
and then are ready for companion- side each of them and Ix'tween 
ship for just that reason. But the them, that nothing can take away, 
world has been beating all day on A good marriage made of an im- 
most men. They may need to with- probable combination is probably 
draw a good many evenings a week the strongest and most relaxed kind 
to keep from cracking up. of marriage there is. 



Getting the Message 

Instead of the usual “urgent—important message inside,’’ the 
envelope of a publicity handout from a U.S. firm carries this message: 
“warning ! If you throw this into your wastepaper basket unopened, a 
capsule of water inside will break, spilling on to a dehydrated boa 
constrictor.^ He will then crawl out of the envelope and crush you to 
death I’’ * —HoriMont 
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How the loss of a leg led to a national 
adx^enture in rehabilitation 

Don Romulo 
Helps Mexico’s 
Handicapped 

By Robert Strother 


O NE CHILLY midnight two 
years ago, the driver of a 
battered old removal van 
lifted a paralysed man out of the 
cab and left him, wrapped in a 
blanket, lying on the pavement in 
front of the Mexican Rehabilitation 



Don Romulo (yFdmll 
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Institute in a suburb of Mexico City. 
Attendants found the helpless man 
there at dawn and carried him in¬ 
side on a stretcher. 

Thus one of the world’s most 
unusual hospitals admitted a new 
patient. Eight months later he 
walked out with braces but under 
his own power, and today he sup¬ 
ports his family by his new trade of 
>vatchmaker, learned in hospital. 

That is the bare outline of one of 
some 6,000 heartwarming success 
stories written by the Institute’s doc¬ 
tors, therapists and teachers since it 
opened seven years ago. The profes¬ 
sional staff, many of whom are 
handicapped themselves, are lifting 
cripplccj people from all over 
Mexico out or hopeless apathy and 
enabling them to become self- 
reliant members of society. 

The Mexican Rehabilitation In¬ 
stitute is hospital, training centre. 
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trade school and factory. Its fame 
has spread and similar centres have 
sprung up in Mexico and in several 
other Central and South American 
countries. But the parent centre 
remains unique in one respect. 
Thanks to profits earned by a thriv¬ 
ing industry in the hospital grounds, 
o{>erated entirely by men and 
women it has rehabilitated, the In¬ 
stitute is able to treat 90 per cent of 
its patients without charge, and still 
pay Its own way. 

l^he chain of events that led to 
the Institute’s founding began sev¬ 
eral years ago, in Switzerland. On a 
busy road near Geneva, Romulo 
O’Farrill, one of Mexico’s foremost 
publishers and civic leaders, got out 
of his car to change a flat tyre and 
was struck by a motorcycle; his left 
leg was shattered. 

Don Romulo, as he is known 
throughout Latin America, sent 
to Mexico for Dr. Juan Farill, 
noted orthopaedic surgeon and a 
friend of long standing. A long 
and ultimately futile fight to save 
his leg followed. He underwent 
eleven operations, but in the 
twelfth, the leg was amputated—on 
July 7, 1955, a date he was later to 
make memorable. 

I^on Romulo was determined not 
to be a cripple on crutches. As presi¬ 
dent of the Pan-American Highway 
Commission, he had i)piany friends 
in the United States. At the age of 
59, he became a prize pupil of Dr. 
Thomas Canty in the rehabilitation 
department of the Naval Hospital in 


Oakland, California. Fitted with an 
artificial leg of advanced design (it 
was waterproof and could be used 
for swimming), he was soon able to 
manage it so well that few sus¬ 
pected he was an amputee. 

During his rehabilitation, O’Far¬ 
rill thought deeply about the plight 
of the estimated 6oo,o(K) crippled 
Mexicans who had nowhere to turn 
for such help. “What better way 
could I give thanks for my recovery 
than to make available to my crip¬ 
pled fellow-countrymen the same 
kind of help I had received.^’’ Don 
Romulo asked. “1 wanted to ensure 
that every injured person would 
find u iricndly hand sustaining him 
from the moment he suflered the 
shock Of an amputation until he was 
totally rehabilitated.’’ 

Fund-Raising. Fleeted president 
of the Mexican Rehabilitation Asso¬ 
ciation, he put his five news¬ 
papers and 16 magazines behind a 
drive for funds. Money poured in 
from all over Mexico, with generous 
contributions from the United 
States, and Adolfo Ruiz (airtines, 
then President of Mexico, gave a 
big two-storey balconied building in 
suburban Tlalpan. 

On July 7, i960—five years from 
the day of his amputation—Don 
Romulo opened the new Institute. 
In charge as General Director was 
his friend. Dr. Juan Farill. 

Crippled men and women in the 
remotest parts of Mexico began to 
hear of the Institute, and the trickle 
of patients became a stream. A 
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Chihuahua man who had lost both 
legs in a railway accident got there 
by hitch-hiking and hobbling on his 
padded stumps. A few months 
later, when he walked out on arti¬ 
ficial legs made in the Institute’s 
own prosthetics factory by former 
patients, he had been trained to 
make his living as a shoemaker. 

An aircraft pilot, paralysed as the 
result of a crash, came from the 
southern state of Chiapas. He was 
painstakingly retrained to use 
atrophied muscles, and is now 
working again as an aerial crop 
duster. 

Nobody is turned away from the 
Institute. Newcomers are given a 
bed in the attractive 30-room guest 
house built and run by the Ladies’ 
Volunteer Corps, organized by 
Mrs. O’Farrill, until an outside 
room can be found for them. The 
Institute has a 42'bed hospital, but 
it operates mainly as an outpatient 
clinic. Most of the 600 patients 
under treatment live outside and 
are brought to the Institute by bus. 

No two patients are given exactly 
the same treatment. The therapy is 
so accurately adapted to indiviaual 
needs that failures are rare. Ninety- 
five per cent of all young adult or 
middle-aged patients leave the 
hospital—as Don R6mulo was de¬ 
termined they would—fully re¬ 
habilitated and able to look after 
themselves. 

In the case of amputees, correc¬ 
tive surgery may be needed to per¬ 
mit maximuln use of the stump. 
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Hydrotherapy improves circulation, 
and patients build up muscles by 
exercises conducted by specialists in 
the gymnasium. Not until the 
patient is in good physical condition 
is he fitted with an artificial limb, 
built to his own requirements. He 
learns to walk between parallel 
bars, and also how to fall safely. 



Modern physiotherapy equipment 
plays an important part in the 
rehabilitation of patients 


The Institute has a complete flat 
where amputees are trained in 
household routines—how to work 
taps, make the bed, lay the table, 
have a bath and get dressed. Before 
a patient goes home, the Institute 
sends an investigator to work out 
the best routes for him to follow 
when he is there. 

Help is also giycn to those who 
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are disfigured. The Institute's cos^ 
mctic prosthetics section makes 
plastic ears, noses, hand? so natural 
in appearance that the wearer can 
be at case in company. These are of 
great psychological importance. 

In vocational training, many pa¬ 
tients are taught “sitting down" 
trades and emerge as electricians, 
cobblers, watchmakers, typists, 
typewriter mechanics or dress¬ 
makers. Some are taught book-keep¬ 
ing, even accounting. In addition, 
illiterate patients are taught to read 
and write, and children attend pri¬ 
mary school while receiving treat¬ 
ment. 

Most of the teachers have over¬ 
come grave handicaps themselves, 
and the patient is encouraged by 
this example. The cheerful young 
instructor in weaving, for example, 
gets fine results TCcause of his 
amazing dexterity with his two 
artificial arms. 

Courage. Recently the Institute 
bade farewell to its most remark¬ 
able teacher—one of the most 
amazing cases of rehabilitation ever 
recorded. Heriberto Castro Serrano 
had lost both arms and both legs as 
a child through dry gangrene. After 
several years on a small farm near 
Zacatecas, he heard of the Institute, 
and his parents wrote a letter for 
him to D^na Eva S^mano de Ldpez 
Mateos, then Mexico's First Lady. 
She arranged to have him admitted 
as a patient. Because of his courage 
and unfailing spirit, the handsome 
20-year-old t^y occame a universal 
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favourite. He was fitted with arti¬ 
ficial limbs, and soon he was walk¬ 
ing. He learned to fit his limbs 
without help. 

Heriberto went to school at the In¬ 
stitute, and soon became an instruc¬ 
tor. At the same time, he enrdled 
in a Mexico City business college, 
where he became an adept typist. 
Don Romulo, impressed by the 
boy's drive and high intelligence, 
offered him further training, and 
he is today a student at Zaca¬ 
tecas University in his home town. 
He is determined to become econ¬ 
omically independent, and his 
friends have no doubt that he will 
succeed. 

Considering the tragic circum¬ 
stances which bring people there, 
the Institute has a truly cheerful 
atmosphere. The mild climate 
allows patients to enjoy the beauty 
of the grounds. Groups meet under 
lofty trees, well away from the main 
building, to play guitars and sing. 

“They come here despondent,'* 
Dr. Farill told me. “But they quick¬ 
ly cheer up when they sec others 
overcoming handicaps worse than 
their own.** 

As the reputation of the Institute 
spread, health officers from other 
countries came to see the work. 
Soon a school was built on the 
grounds to give groups of 15 to 20 
Latin American students i8-month 
courses in physiotherapy, voca¬ 
tional counselling, and in designing 
and fitting prosUietic devices. 

As a busincssmafr, Don Rdmulo 
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was concerned from the beginning 
with finance. *‘l wanted to put our 
operations on a firm, permanent 
financial basis/' he said. 

Rehabilitated workers were ah 
ready demonstrating their skills in 
the production of artificial limbs, 
braces and wheelchairs in the In- 
stitute’s shop. In searching for other 
products to provide profitable work 
for former Institute patients, Don 
Romulo found that no car radios 
were being made in Mexico, and, 
that import duties were high. 

Talks with an American com¬ 
pany, Bcndix, led to a deal: Bendix 
would install advanced radio manu¬ 
facturing and test facilities in a 
special building at the Institute. 
They would train key personnel in 
their U.S. plant who would, in 
turn, teach former Institute patients 


to make radios. The project was 
a complete success. Some 120 han¬ 
dicapped men and women now 
turn out 40,(xx) sets a year, and 
annual output is being increased to 
60,000. 

Don Romulo takes special in¬ 
terest in those just learning to 
manage an artificial leg, and would 
demonstrate his skill in jumping if 
Dr. Farill were not there to dis¬ 
suade him. 

“I’m not worried about his leg," 
his old friend says. “I’m just trying 
to gel him to slow down a little.’’ 

Don Rcmulo has no intention of 
doing that. “Mexico is growing so 
fast that the need for rehabilitation 
centres is greater now than when 
we began,” he says. “We have no 
time to congratulate ourselves. We 
arc just getting started.’’ 


Weeping Willow 


A MAN I know once lost a stone and a half when he went on a diet. 
“How in the world did you do it?’’ I asked. 

"Weil,” he ^d, “I cried a lot at the table.” —j. B. G. 


Horse Play 

During the last war, I lived in a flat in the London house of the cele* 
brated sculptor. Sir William Reid Dick. One evening Captain Mills 
Astin, an old friend, came to visit us, and we showed him the sculptor's 
studio. The Captain was fascinated by the huge memorial Sir William 
had done for Coventry—a voluptuous Lady Gooiva, mounted on a pranc¬ 
ing horse, her long sculptured tresses falling obligingly to reveal her 
snowy charms. 

“MagnificentI” said Mills. “Exquisite!” He walked round and round 
the horsewoman, admiring her from every angle. “Ravishing I You can’t 
think what this does to me. You see. I’m a cavalry officer myself.” 

—Olga Moore, I’U M*0t You im tho Lobby 
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Why do people on the 
move prefer L D Suitings 
and Shirtings^ 

An exclusive manufactur¬ 
ing process, that s why ' 
This process guarantns 
colour-fastness for the life 
of the suiting it ensures 
comfort Crease resistance 
No worn-out patches at 
elbow or knee Make a 
suit today You’ll be sur¬ 
prised to know how little 
It costs. Even more 
surprised to see how 
well It wears I 




SUITINGS A 
SHIRTINGS 


Made bt L.D. Weaving Industries Pvt. Ltd., Mehra Estate, Ar« RoadrVIkhroll, Bombay-TS. 
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Back to school.. 
a story-book tale 
for adults 



Mother Run! 

By Joan Mills 


S EE Mother. Mother is sleeping. 
“Jump up, Mother,” says 
Father. “Jump up! Today is 
the hrst day of term ! ” 

Oh, see Mother get out of bed! 
Her eyes are not open. Her slippers 
are on the wrong feet. She cannot 
find the bedroom door. Funny 
Mother! 

“Hurry, children,” says Mother. 
“Today is the first day of term!” 

See the children go down to the 
kitchen. They hurry slowly on the 
first day or term, don’t they? 
Mother hurries to the kitchen, too. 
Mother has one eye open now. 

“I will give you a good break¬ 
fast,” says Mother. “1 will give you 
fruit juice, porridge, toast, bacon. 


eggs, and milk from the friendly 
cow.” 

“Ugh!” says Laura. 

“Ugh!” says Bobby. 

“Ugh!” says Chris. 

Laura wants cottage cheese and 
tea. Bobby wants cornflakes and 
cocoa. Chris wants three bananas. 

“Ugh! ” says Mother. 

Here comes Father. He is wearing 
his clean white shirt and ^ood 
brown suit. Father is a busmess 
executive. 

‘I am going to work, Mother,” 
says Father. “Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, Father!” call Laura, 
Bobby, Chris and Mother. Father 
waves good-bye. Father is glad he 
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is a business executive and not a 
mother. 

“Children, children !'’says Mother. 
“Hurry and put on your clothes. 
Hurry, hurry! Soon the school bus 
will arrive!” 

See Laura. Laura is combing her 
hair. See Bobby. Bobby is reading. 
See Chris. Chris is tattooing his 
stomach with a ballpoint pen. 

See Mother’s hair stand up! What 
is Mother saying? Those words are 
not in our book, are they? Run, chil¬ 
dren, run! 

“Mother, Mother!” says Laura. ‘I 
have lost a shoe! ” 

“Mother, Mother!” says Bobby. 
“I think I am ill. I think I may be 
sick on the yellow school bus! ” 
“Mother, Mother!” says Chris. 
“My zip is stuck, and 1 have a jelly 
baby in my ear!” 

Oh, see Mother run! 

“1 am going mad,” says Mother. 
“Here is Laura’s shoe on the stove. 
Here is another pair of trousers 
for Chris. Here is a thermometer 
for Bobby, who docs not look ill 
to me.” 

Now what are the children doing? 

Laura is combing her hair. Bobby 
is playing the banjo. Chris is under 
the bed reeding jelly babies to the 
cat. 

“Oh!” says Mother. “Hurry, 


hurry! It is time for the yellow 
school bus! ” 

Mother is right. (Mother is al¬ 
ways right.) Here comes the yellow 
school bus! 

See all the children on the bus jump 
up and down. Jump! Jump! Jump! 
See the pencil boxes fly out of the 
windows! Listen to the driver of the 
yellow school bus. He cannot shout 
as loud as the children, can he? 
Run, Laura! Run, Bobby! Run, 
Chris! 

See Mother throw kisses. Why do 
Laura, Bobby and Chris pretend 
they do not know Mother ? 

‘ ‘Good-bye! Good-bye! ” calls 
Mother. 

"‘Barrooom!" goes the yellow bus. 
How quiet it is. 

Here is Chris’s sweater in the 
shoe cupboard. 

Here are Bobby’s glasses under 
the cat. 

Here is Laura’s comb in the fruit 
bowl. 

Here are cornflakes all over the 
kitchen floor. 

Here is Mother. Crunch, crunch, 
crunch. Mother is making a big 
cup of coflee. Mother is sitting 
down. 

Mother does not say anything. 

Mother does not do anything. 

Mother just sits and smiles. 

Why is Mother smiling? 


The electronic computer saves a man a lot of guesswork—but so does 
a bikini. —Tim Natwnal ObttTvtr 
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•SMAUER AND SMAllER 

As a result of the diversity of uses to which 
electronic devices are applied, the trend is 
towards transistorisation, to save space and 
power consumption and reduce the weight 
of the equipments 

We in BEL are in step with these trends A 
number of our wireless equipments, especially 
those used by the Police and Defence, are 
being progressively transistorised making 
them less cumbersome and more reliable, and 
incidentally cheaper too 
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The 

Trumpeter Swan 
Returns from Oblivion 


Graceful and gleaming, 
this magnificent 
American bird has been 
saved from extinction — 
a heartwarming story 
of wildlife conservation 


By Robert Murphy 



I N THE lonely wilderness of south¬ 
western Montana lies the wild 
and spacious Centennial Valley. 
Perched amid snow-capped peaks 
some 6,600 feet above sea-level, the 
valley contains great marshes, three 
shallow blue lakes and several spark¬ 
ling streams. 

It is a beautiful, untroubled spot. 
And it is here, at the Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, 
that one of the rarest and most beau¬ 
tiful of waterfowl, the wild trum¬ 
peter swan, lives and multiplies. 
Once near extinction, the great bird 
has been saved from final annihila¬ 
tion, and the story is one of the most 


heartwarming in the whole field of 
wildlife conservation. 

Once the wild trumpeter swan— 
a huge, graceful, gleaming white 
bird—ranged over much of the cen¬ 
tral part of the North American 
continent, from Alaska south to 
Missouri. Then man’s guns began to 
‘vaci their heavy toll. By the mid- 
1930’s, with fewer than a hundred of 
these wild swans left, militant con¬ 
servationists finally set out to save 
this heritage of the past. 

Early in May 196(3, my wife and 1 
drove into the Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge to see these trumpeters. We 
went to the edge of a lake—and 
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THE TRUMPETER SWAN RETURNS FROM OBLIVION 


there 1 glimpsed my first pair of 
trumpeters, floating with the special 
grace that characterizes all swans. 
They weren’t far from shore. In¬ 
deed, the fact that they like to swim 
along the shoreline is one of the 
characteristics that made the trum¬ 
peter so vulnerable to hunters. 
Serene and untroubled by our 


in a chorus that rises in a crescendo 
and ends in long wailing notes. 
Softened by distance, these songs are 
one of the most stirring sounds in 
nature. 

Despite their size, trumpeters are 
fast swimmers and strong, graceful 
flyers. They get into the air with 
a flapping run over the water’s 



presence, this pair of trumpeters 
swam slowly away with their long 
necks erect and their heads held 
high. 

The largest of American water- 
fowl, trumpeters are five feet long, 
have a wingspan of seven feet or 
more and attain a weight of 35 
pounds. So shining white is their 
plumage that in flight they can be 
seen at a great distance. They have 
black bills and feet, and a deep,' 
resonant call, dear and trumpetlike, 
which can be heard li mile or more 
away. 

In autumn and wmter, gath¬ 
ered in flocks, they sometimes smg 


surface, fly with neck extended and 
feet tucked under their tail When 
travelling any distance, they fly in 
angular lines and often at consider¬ 
able heights. Alighting on the water 
again, they glide majestically down, 
spread their feet out in Iront of 
them and “ski” to a halt on the 
broad webs 

Trumpeters are thought to mate 
for life. Their huge nests, five or six 
feet across, are made of marsh 
plants. The female, or pen, incu¬ 
bates a dutch of two to ten half- 
pound eggs for about 35 days, 
covermg mem with down and plants 
when she leaves the nest to feed. The 
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male, or cob, stays on ^ard near by. 

Hatched in June, the baby trum¬ 
peters, or cygnets, leave the nest for 
the water as soon as their grey down 
is dry. In October they arc ready to 
fly. Their parents skim low over the 
water, several hundred feet ahead of 
them, calling encouragement. The 
cygnets follow excitedly, running 
over the water and beating their 
wings, until at last they, too, are 
airborne. 

In earlier years the trumpeter was 
able to withstand the drain on its 
number^ by natural enemies such as 
coyotes and eagles. But the pioneer 
settlers relished tender young swan 
as a change from deer and bison 
meat, and the fur trade soon learned 
the value of swan skins. Trumpeter 
down made the best quilts, feather 
beds and powder-pufls; the quills, 
hard but elastic, were perfect for 
pens. 

Later, about the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, these spectacular birds were 
suddenly in great demand for zoos, 
parks and estates. The young, cap¬ 
tured before they could fly, brought 
a princely Rs. 375 a pair, and were 
shipped all over the United States 
and across the Atlantic. The remain¬ 
ing few retreated to remote areas of 
/ the West—and stayed there. 

Laws passed in 1900 and 1918 
ended all hunting of swans. But 
these measures came almost too late. 
Duck hunters, trophy seekers and 
poachers continued to shoot swans 
illegally, settlers encroached on their 
nesting grounds, and it was thought 

t66 


by many to be only a matter of years 
before their total extermination. 

It was J. N. Darling, a famous 
newspaper cartoonist and militant 
conservationist, who really saved 
the swans. For years, through his 
cartoons and speeches, he publicized 
the cause of wildlife conservation. 
Appointed head of the U.S. Bio- 
logical Survey in 1934, he insisted 
—as other conservationists long had 
—that a sanctuary for the trumpeters 
must be established. The refuge at 
Red Rock Lakes finally became a 
reality in 1935. 

At the time, the Biological Survey 
reported that there were only 73 
trumpeters left in the United States 
—^46 of them at Red Rock, a few 
additional pairs in Yellowstone Park 
and in Idaho. But rigorous protec 
tion turned the tide, and slowly the 
great birds began to multiply. Last 
year, aerial surveys counted 878 wild 
trumpeters in the United States, 417 
of them in Montana; about 1,000 
more live in western Canada and 
Alaska. There arc also 84 in captivity 
in the United States. Thus, in con¬ 
trast with the passenger pigeon, 
which was exterminated, and the 
whooping crane, whose fate is still 
touch-and-go, the trumpeter swan is 
one of the few severely threatened 
bird species to be substantially re¬ 
established. 

Somewhere along the way, while 
they were uking a luting from the 
hunters* guns and traps, a remark¬ 
able thing happened to the trum¬ 
peters. They stoppe;] migrating, and 
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the swans today keep to their re¬ 
mote fastnesses in the American 
West, summer and winter. 

At Red Rock Lakes several warm 
springs remain open all winter. The 
sanctuary managers have been able 
to use them to provide open water 
for the swans even when the temp¬ 
erature plunges to well below zero. 
For, besides illegal shooting, the 
trumpeters face another danger 
when they leave their wilderness 
homes. They have an almost suicidal 
predilection for flying into the sides 
of barns or other man-made obstruc¬ 
tions, or for hanging themselves on 
fences and telephone wires. “Give 


them half a chance,** says one sanc¬ 
tuary worker, “and they*ll kill them¬ 
selves.** 

With the continued growth of the 
flocks of wild trumpeters, some are 
now being moved irom Red Rock 
Lakes to other protected areas. Even¬ 
tually it may be easier for the public 
to glimpse tnem. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, that great strings of trumpeters 
will ever again move majestically 
across the sky, as in earlier days. It 
is a serious loss, for they are a truly 
magnifleent sight, with wild voices 
that stir the blood. Yet it is better to 
have them where they are, in seclu¬ 
sion, than not to have them at all. 


Holy mt 

Two PARSONS, former colleagues, met in the next world : 

“What a wonderful place Heaven is after life as a parish priest!’’ 

“My friend, this isn’t Heaven.” 

The Reverend Brian Brindley, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Reading, dis¬ 
puted John Lennon’s claim that the Beatles were more iwpular than 
Jesus: “ We have a larger total audience and our show has hem running 
very much longer.” 

When a prisoner of war in Singapore, the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. 
Leonard Wilson, was forbidden to preach. Instead he started a PT class 
in which the exercises were timed to this chant: “One-two-three-four- 
trust-in-the-Lord. One-two-three-four-keep-up-your-hearts.” 

Some years ago an American carditial, turning to the Chief Rabbi at 
dinner, asked mischievously, “When may I have the pleasure of helping 
you to some ham?” 

Replied die Rabbi, “At Your Eminence’s wedding?” 
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By Arlene Silberman 


Search for those thoughtfuly 
personal gestures which carry a special 
quality of comfort and healing 


, T WAS a hot evening in early 
summer, and the elaborate final 
arrangements overwhelmed the 
air with dieir perfume. I sat next 
to my silent, sorrowing friend, won^ 
dering what to say to a mother 
whose only child was the victim of 
a car crash. 

The stillness was broken when 
a man, stooped and gnarled from 
what must have been a life-time 
of hard work, placed a damp 
package of rolled-up newspaper on 
Katherine’s lap. Carefully tucked 
inside were limp clumps of seedlings 
—^would-be asters and zinnias, snap¬ 
dragons and petunias. *’These litue 
things need the feel of earth around 
them/* the old man said. **They*ll 
need you to care for them.** 

Years later, Katherine still recalls 
the brilliant annuals thdt gladdened 
more than just her garden that sum¬ 
mer. Somehow, planting those frail 


seedlings and coaxing them into 
bloom helped restore her own 
broken spirit. And Katherine some¬ 
times wonders whether it was sheer 
coincidence that, minutes after she 

-door neigh¬ 
ing up her 
washing and lingered to talk, soon 
to be joined by another neighbour 
who chanced to see them. Together 
they gently helped Katherine esewe 
from the silence which had engulf 
her. That little gift of seedlings 
brought a special quality of comfort 
and healing. 

Most of us fall short of the mark 
when we offer our condolences. Em¬ 
barrassed and uncomfortable in the 
face of death, we use some conven¬ 
tional, impersonal means to express 
our sorrow. 

What distinguished the old man’s 
gift was that it was exactly right for 
Katherine. He was saying in effect, 


began planting, her next 
hour came out to hj 
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**I have «ven special thought to 
you, my mend, t^ause you matter 
very much to me.” 

With just a little care we, too, can 
usually find a personal remem¬ 
brance that speaks directly to the 
mourner. 

Putting deep feelings into words 
is never easy, of course, but I doubt 
if it's as difficult as many people 
think. 

Sympathy. One of the loveliest 
condolence notes I have ever read 
was only three sentences. “Dear 
Lil," it began. “His place in heaven 
is certain. Peter and I would like to 
offer the most sacred prayer we 
know—the Mass. Our hearts are 
with you.” In these few words a 
young Catholic housewife com¬ 
forted her newly widowed Jewish 
neighbour. She didn't concern her¬ 
self with the differences between 
their two religions. She simply put 
down on paper the loving thou^ts 
that moved her, knowing that kind¬ 
ness can never be wrong in any 
religion. 

A cousin of mine carries in her 
handbag a letter written to her 
many years ago, when her iS-year- 
old sister died after a long illness. 
“I’ve never met the teacher who 
wrote this letter,” she told me, “and 
he only knew Nancy for the month 
or so tnat she was in his class before 
she fell ill. But I treasure his words. 
*I hope you will soon shed the ter¬ 
rible sadness of your recent days and 
months,' he wrote, *so that Nancy 
can be for you once again what she 
/ya 


will always be for me—^sunshine 
and summer without end.’ ” 

There were other moving letters 
about Nancy. A group of her young 
friends wrote that every summer 
they would send an underprivileged 
child on holiday in her memory. 

“I think of Nancy often, but I am 
especially reminded of her when 
summer begins,” her sister told me. 
“Because she once lived, some little 
boy or girl is having a happier time. 
It means that my sister’s life, how¬ 
ever brief, really mattered.” 

Some people hesitate to write a 
note because they only knew the 
deceased at school, in the army or 
in his first job. “Surely the family 
isn’t interested in hearing from a 
ghost of half a century past,” they 
reason. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The very unexpect¬ 
edness gives added meaning. 

I know one family that received 
a letter from a man who had last 
seen their father as a teenager at 
school. They were thrilled to hear 
from him, particularly since the 
man reminisced about dieir father's 
schoolboy nickname, “Constitu¬ 
tional Tom.” Learning that their 
father's passion for decency and fair 
play had distinguished even his 
txiyhood added to their treasured 
memories. 

in another instance, an elderly 
woman rummaged through her 
attic to find a faded and cracked 
snapshot of a fellow student, dressed 
in typical turn-of-the-century fa¬ 
shion. That picture, together with 



WAYS TO HELP A SORROWING FRIEND 
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the letter of college memories that “Cry if you must,** one of my 
accompanied it, 1 ^ already passed closest friends told me when I felt 
from children to grandchildren, and utterly desolate, “but please don't 
there are now great-grandchildren insist on crying alone.** And so we 
who will some miy possess it. sat together in my bedroom, some- 

Anyone who has ever mourned times talking and sometimes not, 
can vouch for the lasting impact of the comfortable silence punctuated 
thoughtful gestures in the lonely by the clicking of her knitting nee- 
weeks and months that follow the dies or the occasional sound of my 
initial flurry of attentive callers, tears. 

Some well-spaced telephone calls, Deborah is one of the few people 
an invitation, an occasional visit, who arc neither frightened nor 
a bunch of flowers can be most embarrassed by tears, and her quiet 
helpful. strength gave me stren^h. It was 

Sometimes an everyday, homely what she didn*t do that helped 
gesture can be the most significant almost as much as what she did. She 
of all. My aunt tdls me that the didn’t urge me not to cry; she didn't 
person who helped her most after try to cmtract me with constant 
my uncle died was a friend who chatter; she didn't play armchair 
insisted on taking her to the super- psychiatrist or clergyman. She 
market whenever she went shop- simply gave her presence as sup¬ 
ping. “Those trips forced me to re- port, and I shall never forget it. 
turn to the world around me,” she Underlying each of these indel- 
says. ible memories, from Katherine's 

No one wants to ride roughshod seedlings to the afternoons Deborah 
over another person's need ror pri- shared with me, there is a common 
vacy and solitude, but good friends thread; consolation came from 
can usually distinguish ^tween that something immensely personal. As 
genuine need and the withdrawal Ralph Waldo Emerson put it, “The 
and brooding depression. only gift is a portion of thyself.’’ 


mo’s Who 

On several occasions I had checked out with the same cashier at our 
local supermarket. She surprised me one day by greeting me with: “Good 
mcn-ning, Mr. Spiers.’’ I said nothing, shice this was not my name. But on 
subsequent visits she continued to call me Mr. Spiers so I told her that my 
name was Foster. She was good-natured about her error, and I thought 
we had decided who 1 was. However, the next time I was in the shop, she 
said to m^ “You know, Mr. Spiers, there’s a man who comes in here who 
looks exactly like you.’’ — Jamee Fwlcr 
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The Wonderful World 
of Run Run Shaw 


By Ron de Paolo 

With wicked warlords, 
wise men and wizards, 
Hong Kong's movie 
magnate brings a slice of 
Old China to the screen 


Run Run posir^ on sel mth 
his actors and his Rolls-Royce 


H IS Movii-s arc more low tide 
than New Wave, but ds 
long as the tears keep flow¬ 
ing and the wieked wai lords keep 
falling down, Run Run Shaw, the 
Cecil H IXMille of I long Kong, 
can’t fail to show a tidy profit* 
“Films are an art,” says the spry 
Run Run in explaining the secrets 
of his success, “but they aic also an 
industry Forget that for a minute, 
and you h is^ a money loser on your 
hands *’ 

The 6o-Ycarold movie mandarin 
doesn’* forget th it very often Each 
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year he turns out 36 feature films, 
which are distributed to 132 ShaW' 
owned cinemas in Singapore and 
Malaysia, and to an almost equal 
num^r of Shaw-operated cinemas 
in countries more sensitive about 
Chinese enterprise. Some of Run 
Run's best efforts go all the way to 
New York, and one of his films. 
The Vermilion Door, has been 
shown at London's National Film 
Theatre. But the local Chinese 
audience is the only one that Run 
Run covets, and he caters for it widi 
a mixture of religious fervour and 
unswerving dedication. 

ClaMic Epics. Splashed on the 
screen in Eastmancolor and “Shaw- 
scope" (Run Run's version of 
Cinemascope) the films recount, 
for expatriates, familiar legends 
of Old China in the days of 
wizards, wise men and warlords. 
Singing, soap-opera drama, buckets 
of tears, buffoons and villains dom¬ 
inate the scene—^until finally, a 
happy young couple emerges from 
it all. And over the 40-odd years that 
Shaw and his brothers have been in 
the business, loyal fans have paid 
enough to make the family “quite 
comfortable,'' as Run Run puts it. 

The brothers' approach to show 
business was perhaps conditioned by 
the way they got into it. Their 
father, a wealthy Shanghai business¬ 
man, foreclosed the mortgage on a 
local theatre in 1921, and let his four 
sons have it as a plaything. The 
eldest, Runje, prompdy wrote and 
produced a play and invited his 
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three younger brothers (Runde, 
Runme and Run Run) to pitch in. 

But the hoped-for audience kept 
drifting away to the then new¬ 
fangled movies. Quick to sense 
popular interest, the Shaws pro¬ 
duced a film version of Runje's 
play. It worked. And when talkies 
arrived, the brothers responded by 
making sound pictures, and equip¬ 
ping a newly-acquired chain of 
theatres in which to show them. 
The Shaw star of fortune rose 
quickly. 

In 1924, Runme and Run Run de¬ 
camped to Singapore to begin a film- 
distributing business. By the 1930's 
the two had put together a string of 
about 100 cinemas and amusement 
parks. But Japan's rising sun obliter¬ 
ated the Shaw star, and the Shaws 
soon found themselves without cin¬ 
emas or amusement parks for the 
duration of the war. 

The Japanese had scarcely gone 
home, however, when the Shaws 
dug a buried fortune from their 
front garden, and began to pursue 
the distribution rights to American 
films, which were then very much 
in vogue. 

In 1957, Run Run moved to Hong 
Kong. With two sets, a makeshiit 
administration building, and a 
handful of actors. Run Run began 
to make films on his own. He's still 
there; brcMlier Runme stays in Sin¬ 
gapore to handle distribution. 

One of Run Run's first steps was 
to abolish the star system. Any 
prima donna who kept a film crew 
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waiting was sacked. All private 
dressing rooms were abolished. A 
communal crew of make-up girls 
works on empresses and girl spies 
simultaneously and inscrutably. 
Starlets live in dormitories on the 
lot, and obey the firm edict that 
everybody be on set and ready to 
shoot at 9 a.m. sharp. Everyone 
works six ten-hour days a week, and 
no one expects to go out on the 
town when work is over. *Tf a girl 
stays out late,” says a director, ‘‘her 
red eyes make her worthless for a 
day, and'a day’s shooting costs us 
a lot of money.” 

Run Run is as tough on himself 
as he is on his staff. He moved from 
his palatial 2o-room mansion to a 
small bungalow near ”Shaw Movie 
City” (as the studio is named) in 
order to add more minutes to his 
daily schedule. He gets up each day 
at 6 a.m., cats a scanty breakfast of 
Chinese noodles and tea, docs exer¬ 
cises, dresses, reads a script or two 
and heads for the studio in one of his 
two Rolls-Royces. 

Completing a tour of the sets by 
9.15, he settles in for a day of watch¬ 
ing rushes from the previous day’s 
shooting, conferring with his pro¬ 
duction supervisor, Raymond Chow, 
and advising writers on stories, or 
directors and actors on scenes. He 
^oes to bed at midnight and repeats 
the schedule every day except Sun¬ 
day, when he views a selected 
sampling of comj^titors’ films (six 
or seven at a sitting). 

On Sunday afteqioons he retires 
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to a bathhouse, where for two hours 
he soaks, scrubs, gets his toes mas¬ 
saged, and relaxes. 

Run Run’s chief concern is enter 
taming his audiences and makmg a 
profit. 

“The story is the most important 
thing,” Run Run says Drawing 
from the huge store of Chinese folk 
tales, his writers and directors 
quickly hammer out their own 
shooting script, thus eliminating 
fees for original screen plays or film 
rights for popular books Production 
supervisor Chow takes over from 
there, manipulating the papier- 
mache sets, the cast and technicians 
into a 40 day shootmg schedule on 
an average Rs 18 75 lakhs budget 
If the sets and the costumes tend to 
look familiar, it is no illusion. A 
Shawset is used over and over again, 
shot from a dozen different angles. 

In addition to formula films, Run 
Run occasionally indulges in a 
more ambitious venture. The Blue 
and the about the life and 

loves of a girl singer during the 
Sino-Japanese War, runs for four 
and a half hours in wide-screen 
colour, has battle scenes that would 
do justice to a John Wayne epic, and 
won the Asian Film Festival’s Best 
Picture award. Audiences still weep 
when the film, now on its thurd re¬ 
run, comes to the local cmemas. 

Weeping and womei^are integral 
parts of me Shaw formula; Run 
Run has 60 actresses working for 
him. “The Chinese love to see 
women on screen,” he says. “They 
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love to see diem cry and suffer and 
come out all right in the end.*’ Shaw 
actresses even play male parts in the 
classic Aims, where this is expected 
by the fans. **A classic Cninesc 
actress must have a face shaped like 
a goose egg and a mouth shaped 
like a cherry/’ says Run Run. *’lt 
doesn’t matter what the rest of her 
looks like.” 

Since most Shaw actresses have to 
cry somewhere in the script, even m 
a comedy, a supply of glycerine eye¬ 
drops is ever ready to bring tears 
without effort. “If you make them 
cry real tevs in a scene,” Run Run 
explains, “their eyes get red and you 
lose shoodng time.” 


Recently, Run Run Shaw turned 
out three Bond-like efforts. The Poi¬ 
son Rose, The Golden Buddha and 
Angel With the Iron Fists. All are 
sell-outs at the box-office. Today, the 
winds of profit are blowing strong 
for spy films, and Run Run is mak¬ 
ing the most of it. 

“Money-losers,” he says, “are not 
good.” 

Run Run has had a few money- 
losers in his time, mosdy “message” 
films. One concerned the life of a 
poor Chinese family in Hong Kong. 
With hindsight Run Run aslu, 
“Why should wc have expected 
people to pay to see themselves? 
They come to the cinema to be 
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entertained and to escape from 
reality.** 

Shaw runs a carefully-budgeted 
enterprise. Top female actresses 
make about Rs. 45,000 a film, or 
nearly Rs. i-8 lakhs on four fUms 
for the year. His 20 directors make 
an average of Rs. 90,000 a year. 
Starlets are bound to contracts and 
do not make real money until signed 
up for a second term. Extras are paid 
subsistence, and salaries of technical 
crews for lights and cameras would 
make any Hollywood union leader 
anticipate a labour riot. 

One of Run Run's secrets of suc¬ 
cess is his judicious buying of pro¬ 
perty for cinemas. **lf you just build 
a cinema, it takes a long time to get 
a return. So you buy a large piece 
of land, build a cinema in the 
middle and then put up shops and 
flats all round it." Multiply this for¬ 
mula 132 times and you have the 
biggest film producer in Asia, the 
biggest distributor, and one of the 
largest urban landowners in two 
countries. 

Recently, an ominous shadow has 


loomed across the-Shaw empire. The 
hungry tiger of the north. Red 
China, is in the film business, and 
is trying to squeeze the brothers 
out. But Run Run is undismayed. 
He believes that the current "cul¬ 
tural revolution" will destroy what¬ 
ever creative talent is left in main¬ 
land China. 

"The only films they export,” he 
says, "are the best ones from our 
point of view.“The more their film 
makers have to keep to a party 
formula, the less attractive their 
films will be, and the better for us. 
Even though they compete directly 
with us in Hong Kong with seven 
cinemas, we can still beat them. 
Cfood, reliable products sell best, 
and that's what we make.” 

So saying. Run Run Shaw turns 
to the script of Son of the Empress 
of the Land of Many Perfumes Re¬ 
turns to the hand of Mystic Clouds 
for the Thirty-Fourth Time. "The 
title is a bit long and clumsy," he 
says, "but I like the story. Just a few 
more tears here and there and we'll 
have a money-maker." 


Safe Keeping 
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To many*people, the Vietnam war is a 
distant, balHing conflict. But how 
does it look to the fighting man? 

David Reed spent three months 
recmtly criss-crossing the country, 
watching, listening, interviewing. 

At 40, Reed is no stranger to war. 
He was in Kenya from 1953 to 1955, 
and got caught up in the Man Man 
rebellion. As a reporter, he covered 
the Lebanese riots in 1958, the 
Congolese army mntiny in 1980, and 
Castro’s rise to power. 

Three years ago he flew to 
Stanleyville while the Simba uprising 
was in its last stages, and wrote a 
chflUng book on the rescue of the 
white hostages.* 

How did Reed gather the material 
for Up FroHi in Vietnam started 
In the north, at the edge of the 
Demilitarized Zone, and worked 
south into the Mekong Delta, visiting 
every American unit along the way. 1 
travelled in C-130 transport planes, 

* See "The Stanleyville Mauacre, 
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with combat troops or cargo. 1 trav¬ 
elled in helicopters, often making 
four or five flights a day. 1 travelled 
in tracks and je^ps. And I did a good 
deal of plodding on foot, lagging a 
pack, camera, anall tape recorder 
and canteen.” 

Reed estimates that he interviewed 
some ^0 men, ranging from com¬ 
mander-in-chief General Westmore¬ 
land to the newest privates. 

**One develops a great admiration 
and affection for the troops out 
there,” he says. ‘‘Most of the en¬ 
listed men are too young to vote or 
drink in mo^ U.S. states, and too 
young to shave every day. And some 
of the officers are not much older. 

“Yet they are men in every sense 
of the word. They know that eadi 
new day may be their last. 

“In my book, 1 try to show what 
life is like for them, enabling the 
reader to glimpse the human side of 
the war. 1 hope I’ve succeeded.” 

Reader's Digest, Noveillber IMS. 




Genesis and Exodus 


I T \s night, cold cind rainy, when 
the soldiers boarded the 

Boeing 707 jet at Travis Air Force 
Base, near San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia. It whisked them across the 
Pacific at nearly the speed of sound, 
stopping briefly to refuel in Hawaii 
and the Philippines. Now, some 20 
hours after leaving the United 
States, the plane was landing at Bien 
Hoa Air Bajie, just north of Saigon. 

AVhen the soldiers disembarked, 
they felt faint from the loo-dcgrec 
heat, the suffocating humidity and 
the blinding glare of the Vietnam¬ 
ese afternoon. *‘Kinda warm, ain’t 
it?” a 19-ycar-old conscript said, but 
none of his companions replied. 
They were tired from their long 
journey, and dazed and frightened 
by the prospect of what lay ahead. 

Most of them wero very young, 
some only 18 or 19. They had been 
sent to Vietnam as replacements for 
soldiers who had fallen in battle or 


whi had complclfd iheir tours of 
duty. They would serve exactly one 
year, and then they, loo, would be 
stnt back home. But it was a mathc 
matical certainty that some of them 
would never make it. 

‘‘O.K., men, let’s get into the 
buses,” a sergeant shouted. There 
was a scramble as the men boarded 
the four waiting vehicles. Then two 
jeeps armed with machine guns 
took up positions at front and rear, 
and the small convoy moved out, 
bound for near-by Long Binh Junc¬ 
tion. 

The road was lined with shanties. 
Naked children played in putrid 
ditches. Peasants worked the muddy 
rice paddies, ploughing behind 
lumbering water buffalo. The sol¬ 
diers stared in fascination. They had 
never seen anything like it betore. 

After the buses reached the re¬ 
placement depot, the men shuffled 
into a wooden building to indulge 
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in the old army game of filling in 
more forms. Then they took off 
their starched khaki uniforms and 
changed into baggy green fatigues— 
the clothing that they would wear 
for the next year. 

A sergeant took them to the mess 
hall. ^‘Gentlemen/’ he barked, *‘this 
is warl The time has come when 
you will put into practice all that 
you have learnt.’* 

In an air-conditioned building not 
far from the mess hall, a stack of 
punch cards sped through a com¬ 
puter, assigning the men to various 
units all over Vietnam. In 24 hours 
they would be moving out by plane 
and truck. Soon, some 01 them 
would be under fire. 

Elsewhere in the camp, there was 
another group of men. Bronzed and 
lean, they were dressed in freshly 
starched khaki uniforms, and many 
of them wore new decorations on 
their chests. They had completed a 
year in Vietnam and were now 
waiting to board buses for the air¬ 
port. 

The war was over for them. For 
the newcomers, it was just the 
beginning. 

Eye-Opener 

Timothy Smith, 23, was the fifth 
man in a column of U.S. Marines. 
The four men ahead of him moved 
slowly through a Vietnamese vil¬ 
lage, passing between a pigsty and a 
tree. As Smith followed, his foot 
caught a trip wire leading to a booby 
trap. There was an explosion. 
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Smith grinned sheepishly. The 
others laughed. The booby trap was 
not a real one; Smith had only set 
off a harmless detonating cap. He 
and the other men were students at 
the First Marine Division’s booby- 
trap school, near Da Nang, where 
each month 300 Marines are given a 
three-day course in how to avoid the 
diabolical devices set by the Vict- 
cong. 

“O.K., you guys, that illustrates 
what I’ve been saying,” said the in¬ 
structor, Corporal Reese Wright. 
“Even if several guys walk along a 
trail without setting off a trip wire, 
don’t assume that one isn’t there. 
Keep your eyes open all the time; it 
will save your life.” 

Corporal Wright was taking 
Smith and 15 other Marines through 
a mock-up of a Vietnamese village, 
complete with booby traps of all 
kinds. At the gate of the village, he 
told them, “Now when you come to 
a village, you’d normally open the 
gate and go through.” 

He yanked the gate open. An¬ 
other detonating cap exploded. The 
Marines jumped. 

“You see, the Vietcong booby- 
trap the gates. They know you’re 
likely to go through them. So what 
you do is tie a rope to the gate, back 
off to a safe distance and jerk it 
open.” 

Walking down a path with the 
men, Wright showed them a cross¬ 
bow hidden in a thicket. When a 
man trips the wire, a bamboo spear 
is shot into his chest. He showed 
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them a Vietcong flag flying from a 
ole. “Don’t ever try to take a flag 
ome as a souvenir,” he said. “The 
Vietcong rig the lanyard so that 
when you yank on the flag a grenade 
goes off.” 

He showed them punji sticks— 
razor-sharp pieces of bamboo that 
are placed along trails to inflict a 
wound when someone steps on 
them. The sticks arc usually 
smeared with excrement to make 
them highly septic. 

There was a tiger trap concealed 
beneath leaves, ready to snap shut 
on a man's foot. The trap was at¬ 
tached by a chain to a heavy cement 
block. “The guy can’t get away, so 
his buddies come and lift the block 
for him,” said Wright. “When they 
do, they set off a land mine under¬ 
neath it, killing them all. So don’t 
lift a block unless you have felt 
underneath it with your hand or a 
bayonet for a mine.” 

The Vietcong, Wright explained, 
take care to ensure that their own 
people do not fall victim to the 
Dooby traps. Each trap is marked 
with stones or sticks as a warning 
signal. “If you see a stick or a stone 
that looks out of place, watch out,” 
said Wright. 

The U.S. Marine Corps attaches 
great importance to the school, since 
50 per cent of the First Marine 
Division’s casualties. have been 
caused by booby traps and land 
mines. On one occasion, the com¬ 
munists found an unconscious 
Marine whose leg had been blown 


off. They fastened a grenade to the 
stump, then fashioned a bandage so 
that the grenade would explode 
when the bandage was torn off. The 
Marine was found by his friends and 
flown in a helicopter to a hospital 
ship off the coast. Fortunately, a 
doctor felt the grenade under the 
bandage and was able to remove it 
without setting it off. 

With a Bang 

It was the first night on the line 
for Private Joseph Kazimer. He 
had been in Vietnam a month, but 
during that time he had worked as 
a base-camp carpenter. Now he had 
been sent to a forward post. It was 
3 a.m., and he was told to relieve 
one of the men on the perimeter. 

The man was Lester Benton; it 
was his last night on the line. He 
had served his year and was to be 
flown by helicopter to a rear area in 
the morning to be processed out. 

The two men chatted for a mo¬ 
ment next to a foxhole. Then they 
froze; they heard someone speaking 
Vietnamese across the clearing. The 
two men dived into the foxhole in 
the nick of time; mortars began 
landing all round them, shaking the 
earth violently. 

The mortars ceased. The ensuing 
silence was almost as unnerving. 
Stddenly there was a flash of light; 
four Vietcong, coming across the 
clearing, had set off a trip flare, 
silhouetting themselves bnlliandy. 

Kazimer and Benton blazed away 
with their automatic rifles. Other 
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paratroopers along the line opened 
hre simultaneously. The jungle was 
illuminated by flashes of tracers and 
exploding grenades. 

Again there was silence. Kazimer 
and Benton waited. Dawn came. 

Peering out of their foxhole, they 
saw two dead Victcong in the clear¬ 
ing and blood trails leading off into 
the jungle. 

Benton heaved a sigh of relief. 
“It’s all over for me,” he said. 

He packed what few things a sol¬ 
dier has in his rucksack. He gave 
several boxes of Acid rations to 
Kazimer. ‘‘I won’t have to worry 
about cooking my food for a while,” 
he said. 

The two men shook hands as Ben¬ 
ton got ready to leave. 

‘‘Nothing like Anishing up with 
a bang,” he said. 

“Except starting out with one,” 
said Kazimer, with nearly a year 
to go. 

Midnight Attack 

When Captain Leonard Shlenker 
crawled into his tent at 11.30 p.m., 
he decided, as a routine precaution, 
to sleep fully clothed. He even kept 
his boots on. Shlenker, 32, was a 
small, muscular man. He had been 
in the Army ii years and had come 
up through the ranks. Now he was 
commanding two artillery batteries 
at a remote outpost nicknamed 
Landing Zone Bird. The outpost 
had often been threatened with 
attack—there were large numbers of 
North Vietnamese troops in the 
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vicinity—but none had material¬ 
ized. In fact, neither Shlenker nor 
most of his men had ever seen 
combat. The day before, they had 
enjoyed a big Christmas dinner. 
Helicopters, playing the role of 
Santa Claus, had brought Christmas 
cards and gifts from home, and the 
men had had as festive a time as 
they could under the circumstances. 

Shlenker was due for a transfer. 
In two days, he would report for a 
comfortable staff job at headquar¬ 
ters; as he dozed off he thought with 
pleasure of his new assignment. 

Suddenly the ground was rocked 
by explosions, so many that they 
sounded like one continuous roar. 
The North Vietnamese Army was 
laying down a mortar barrage on 
the outpost. Shlenker grabbed his 
helmet and pistol and ran to his 
command post. There he radioed 
another battery five miles away. 
“We’re under intense mortar and 
small-arms Are—give us immediate 
artillery support,” he said. 

Shlenker did not realize it at the 
time, but the post was already over¬ 
run by more than 500 North Viet¬ 
namese troops. There were only 170 
Americans in the camp, and two- 
thirds of them were artillerymen. 
There was no way to retreat; there 
was no hope of immediate reinforce¬ 
ment. The gunners would have to 
stand by their guns. 

While Shlenker was still on the 
radio, a mortar shell exploded next 
to the tent, riddling the canvas with 
shrapnel. An offices^looked out and 
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shouted, “They’re right outside.*’ 
Only 20 yards away, North Viet¬ 
namese troops were swarming into 
the camp amid bursting mortar 
shells and rivulets of machine-gun 
fire. Some of them carried fixed 
bayonets. “Yankee, you die to¬ 
night,’’ they yelled. 

“Get the hell out of here,’’ Shlen- 
kcr shouted to his men. He darted 
to a near-by ditch and ran through it 
towards his Ndmber Four 105-mm. 
howitzer. He found that his gunners 
had already lowered the barrel for 
firing at close range. The men 
slammed a shell into the breech and 
yanked the lanyard. They were al¬ 
most deafened when the shell ex¬ 
ploded in the ground 60 yards from 
the howitzer. Still the Vietnamese 
kept pouring into the camp. 

Shlenker found to his horror that 
the enemy had already destroyed all 
six of his 155-mm. guns and two of 
his SIX 105’s. Two of these remain¬ 
ing howitzers were put out of action 
almost immediately. The Ameri¬ 
cans who had survived the initial 
attack pressed in close round the 
two remaining gun pits, firing 
point-blank at the enemy with both 
howitzers and small arms, deter¬ 
mined to go down fighting. 

Charles Turnage, a 19-year-old 
medical orderly who had arrived at 
the post only the day before, was 
sleeping next to a .gun pit when the 
attack started. A mortar shell ig¬ 
nited a white phe^horus shell in the 
gun pit, setting Turnage’s clothing 
alight. He jumped into a muddy 
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foxhole, and tore off his clothing. 
Then, clad only in his underpants 
and covered with mud, he dragged 
many of the wounded to the dercn- 
sive perimeter around the two 
remaining guns. 

As Turnage was scurrying across 
the batdefield, a North Vietnamese, 
who apparendy was someone of 
authority, came up to him, thinking 
he was a Vietnamese, and shouted 
orders. Calmly, Turnage aimed a 
grenade launcher at him and shot 
the man’s head off. Then, though 
burned by the white phosphorus, 
he continued to treat the wounded. 

By this time, a tiny helicopter was 
overhead with an artillery observer, 
Captain James Weber. Because of 
burning ammunition, Weber could 
see only a pall of smoke. "It’s all 
over,’’ he said to the pilot. But then 
he saw gun flashes below, and 
realized that at least some of the 
Americans were still alive. 

Weber also spotted enemy mortar 
flashes. He called for artillery fire 
from the nearest battery to silence 
them. Then he radioed for planes 
which blasted the enemy with 
rockets. 

When Shlenkcr saw that most of 
his men were under cover, he got 
out his trump cards—Bee Hive 
shells, so named because when they 
explode, they spray an area witn 
8,500 litde arrows, like a hive of 
angry bees. Usually a warning flare 
is fired when a Bee Hive is going 
to be used, but this time the men 
could not find the flare and so an 
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officer screamed, “Bee Hive! Bee 
Hive!” 

The men aimed ihe howitzer at 
the 155-mm. battery, which was 
swarming with North Vietnamese, 
and fired two Bee Hive rounds. “It 
sounded like a million whips being 
whirled over my head,” one man 
said later. There was a stunned 
silence among the enemy. As the 
Americans learned afterwards, 30 
soldiers had been killed by the two 
rounds. The rest fled in panic from 
the terrible weapon. The battle was 
over. It had lasted exactly one hour. 

Twenty-six Americans lay dead; 
were wounded. The camp was 
littered with blcKxl-splashcd Christ¬ 
mas cards and wrappings—^but the 
enemy had lost more than 200 men. 

Shlenkcr and Turnage were 
dei orated for heroism. 

Aerobatic Escape 

It was a beautiful afternoon, dia¬ 
mond clear and drenched in sun¬ 
shine, as the two U.S. Air Force 
F4C Phantom jets went screaming 
along above a road in North Viet¬ 
nam. They blasted a bridge, then 
some barges. One of the Phantoms 
swooped down and strafed some 
ammunition trucks. As the pilot 
pulled out of his strafing run, there 
was a jolt: the plane had been hit 
by anti-aircraft fire, and the right 
wing burst into flame. 

The pilot. Major James Hargrove, 
spoke on the intercom to his co¬ 
pilot, Lieutenant Peterson. 

“You can go any time you want,” 


he said, meaning that Peterson was 
free to eject from the aircraft. 

“ril stick with it as long as you 
do,” Peterson replied. 

Following standard procedure, 
Hargrove headed the burning plane 
towards the sea. There it is relatively 

d 

simple for American helicopters to 
rescue downed pilots. Hargrove was 
heartened by the fact that the beach 
was only three miles away. 

He checked his instruments. The 
two engines were operating normal¬ 
ly. I lowcver, one gauge showed that 
the planr was losing pressure rapid¬ 
ly in both hydraulic control systems. 

In a few miiiutes the hydraulic- 
warning light flashed on, followed 
by the fire-warning light. Worse 
.still, the stick started moving aft. 
The stabilizer leading edge at the 
tail of the aircraft had kxrkcd in a 
down position, because of the hy¬ 
draulic failure. This had raised the 
nose and pushed the stick back in 
the process. Both Hargrove and 
Peterson struggled to hold it in 
osition for level flight. They were 
ig, brawny men, and they pushed 
with their full strength, but still the 
stick came back to a full-aft posi¬ 
tion. The aircraft pitched up, and 
began to climb vertically. 

“We’re in trouble now,” Har¬ 
grove said. 

There was nothing in the rules 
to cover a situation like this. Har¬ 
grove thought for a moment, then 
ignited the two afterburners, giving 
the plane a tremendous extra burst 
of power. If he could get high 
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enough, he could fly or even glide 
the aircraft to the sea. 

It did not turn out to be that 
simple. The plane shot straight up 
for 7,000 feet. Then, when it reached 
10,000 feet, it stalled. Hargrove 
switched off the afterburners. The 
nose of the plane tipped forward, 
and it dived for the earth. 

Now Hargrove feared he would 
not be able to pull out of the dive, 
for the plane still would not fly 
properly. Again he switched on the 
afterburners. When a plane is head¬ 
ing down, the extra speed tends to 
bring the nose up. 

The afterburners did the trick. At 
4,000 feet, the plane pulled out of 
the dive—^but only to head straight 
up again. 

All the while, there was another 
terrifying problem. The plane was 
on fire, and the fuel might explode 
at any moment. Hargrove decided 
that it was better to run this risk 
than to bail out into the waiting 
arms of the North Vietnamese. 

Again the plane stalled, at about 
10,000 feet. Again, as the plane head¬ 
ed earthward, Hargrove switched 
on the afterburners to bring it out of 
the dive. 

For several minutes, the plane 
went through one such roller-coast¬ 
er sequence after another. Each 
time it made a little progress to¬ 
wards the coast. 

If nothing else, Hargrove may 
have set a record slow speed for a 
Phantom. The fastest operational 
aircraft in the U.S. military arsenal, 


it is capable of over 1,650 m.p.h. in 
level Eight—^more than twice the 
speed of sound. But with the fins 
locked, Hargrove’s aircraft never at¬ 
tained a speed of more than 230 
m.p.h., even when heading down. 

Hargrove had now crossed the 
beach, but he was still not out of 
danger. He had to nurse the crip¬ 
pled aircraft several miles offshore, 
oeyond the range of shore guns 
and coastal sampan traffic, and far 
enough so that the onshore winds 
would not sweep him and Peterson 
back t'^ the beach in their para¬ 
chutes. Now, after perhaps 20 pitch- 
ups and nose dives, they were seven 
miles offshore. 

“O.K.” Hargrove said at last. 

The CO pilot pulled an ejection 
ring, and an explosive mechanism 
blew off the canopy over his head. 
A moment later, a second explosion 
sent Peterson hurtling out of the 
plane, and soon he was descending 
into the South China Sea beneath 
a billowing canopy. Hargrove wait¬ 
ed until after the next roller<oaster 
gyration; then he, too, ejected him¬ 
self from the plane. The aircraft 
crashed into the sea half a mile away 
in a fireball of burning fuel. Since 
being hit, it had taken Hargrove 
nearly ten minutes to fly the plane 
ten miles. 

V^hen the men splashed down, 
they climbed into inflatable dinghies 
that are part of their survival equip¬ 
ment. Moments later, eight Phan¬ 
toms and two Skyraiders, diverted 
from other missions, reached the 
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scene and began to circle over them, 
to keep communist gunboats away. 
A Marine helicopter arrived, hoisted 
the men aboard and took them back 
to their base in Da Nang. 

The man who was most intrigued 
by Hargrove’s tale was a represent¬ 
ative from the manufacturers of the 
Phantom. He questioned Hargrove 
for an hour about his wild aerobatics. 

One other man had strong feel¬ 
ings about the affair—Lieutenant 
Peterson. It was his first mission 
over North Vietnam. And an 
American Air Force pilot is expect¬ 
ed to complete lOo sorties during his 
year’s tour of duty. 

“Only 99 more to go,’’ Peterson 
said. 

Unusual Hazard 

Sergeant Bernard Yost was lead¬ 
ing his squad on a patrol in the 
jungles of Binh Thuan province 
when he suddenly noticed that 
someone—or something—was stalk¬ 
ing one of his men. When Yost got 
a better look, he saw to his astonish¬ 
ment that it was a tiger. Yost and 
a companion promptly killed the 
animal with bursts from their M-i6 
automatic rifles. The tiger was load¬ 
ed into a helicopter and flown back 
to base to be skinned as a battle 
trophy. It weighed 400 pounds. 

Another interesting encounter oc¬ 
curred when a Marine patrol sought 
to ambush passing Vietcotig along 
the southern edge of the Demilita¬ 
rized 2 k>ne. Corporal David Schwi- 
rian, 20, crawlea into a thicket and 
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waited. Suddenly a tiger leaped 
from the bush and bit his right arm. 
Schwirian countered with a left, 
hitting the tiger right on the nose. 
The b^st looked startled, and when 
Schwirian’s companions dashed up 
to sec what had happened, it ran 
away. Later, the young Marine was 
evacuated by helicopter for treat¬ 
ment of his unusual wound. 

Irish Tenor 

You NEVER imagined that Viet¬ 
nam could be cold, but tonight, at 
Dong Ha, ii miles from the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone, the chill is numbing 
and there is a drizzling rain. The 
camp is a morass of red mud, ankle 
deep. Men slog around in the dark¬ 
ness, dirty and unshaven; there is no 
spit and polish at the front. Every 
few minutes, howitzers boom, toss¬ 
ing out harassing rounds in the 
direction of the NVA positions. The 
enemy is in the Demilitarized Zone 
and, beyond, in North Vietnam 
itself. The Allies are forbidden to 
invade North Vietnam, but the 
North Vietnamese have no such 
compunctions. From time to time 
*hcy come swarming over the fron¬ 
tier to attack Allied positions. 

Some of the men crawl on to their 
camp beds and wrap themselves in 
blankets. It is too early to go to 
sleep, too cold to stay up. They lie 
on their beds, thinking about girls 
and home and the enemy’s mortars, 
and wondering if they will ever get 
out of this wretched place alive. 
Then, while howitzers are booming 
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again, the voice of a fine Irish 
tenor is heard from the darkness: 

' The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you will find 
him... 

The voice comes from the tent of 
Father Joseph Ryan, head Catholic 
chaplain in the area. A group of 
chaplains and Marines has gathered 
in his tent for an Irish sing-song. 

“All soul-saving will now come 
to a screeching halt,” Father Ryan 
says as he pours a libation for his 
guests. War being what it is, there 
is no Irish whiskey at the front, .nd 
the men make do with bourbon. 

Father Ryan needs a respite. 
Whenever the bodies of fallen Ma¬ 
rines are brought to Dong Ha, he 
administers the last rites to all of 
them. Often there is no identifica¬ 
tion tag on the body, and he does 
not know who is Catholic and who 
is not. “But it doesn’t make any 
difference,” Father Ryan says, “The 
Protestant chaplain prays for ail the 
dead, and so do I.” 

The men slog back to their tents 
through the mud and rain, warmer 
in body and spirit for the songs and 
Father Ryan’s whiskey. They sleep 
in their clothes with their boots next 
to the bed, ready to run for shelter 
if there is a mortar attack. 

Terrifying Minutes 

Noel Redding, an iS-year-old 
machine gunner, was walking 
through a village near Phu Bai 
when he heard a loud click. The 


young Marine’s heart sank. He 
knew that he had stepped on a land 
mine. Looking down, he saw that 
the toe of his left boot had depressed 
one of the three prongs of the mur¬ 
derous device. 

Redding knew that if he lifted his 
foot, the mine would explode, kill¬ 
ing him and his comrades. Calmly, 
he put all his weight on the left 
foot. Then he slowly unslung his 
rifle and dropped it to the ground. 
“Engineer up,” Redding shouted. 
A Marine engineer, Gary Kauper, 
came running up. 

“I’m standing on a mine,” Red¬ 
ding said. 

Kauper, who had only 26 days to 
go before being sent home, cleared 
the dirt away from the mine. His 
eyes widened. “It’s a Bouncing 
Betty,” he said, “the one that jumps 
into the air and then blows up.” 

The two men shouted for the 
other Marines to leave the area. 

“Keep all your weight on the left 
foot—^the firing pin lacks only a 
sixteenth of an inch for detonation,” 
Kauper said. 

There was a piece of tile between 
the sole of Reading’s boot and the 
prong of the mine. From time to 
time, Redding could feel it slipping. 

Kauper, working on his knees, 
called tor some wire. A Marine ran 
up with an ordinary safety pin. 
Kauper bent it and tried to insert it 
into the safety catch of the mine. 
But the pin wouldn’t fit. Kauper 
jiggled some more and finally 
managed to slip the pin into the 
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hole. Other Marines piled six flak 
jackets on top of the mine, wrapped 
one round each of Redding’s legs 
and put one on his back. 

“Jump away from the mine,” 
Kauper shouted. 

Redding jumped. 

The mine did not explode. 

Kauper had been calm until then. 
Now he began to tremble violently. 
Both he and Redding had grown 
old very quickly in just 28 minutes. 

Enemy Camp 

The Company had been out on 
patrol in the jungles near Phan 
Thict for seven days. Now they 
were on their way through the 
jungle to a near-by landing zone, 
where helicopters would pick them 
up and carry them back to base. 

But as they neared the Landing 
Zone, a patrol spotted an enemy 
camp. The Vietcong saw the Ameri¬ 
cans and opened nre, but after a 
brief fight they fled, leaving four 
dead. No Americans were hurt. 

Captain Charles Belan, the 32- 
ycar-old company commander, was 
amazed as he inspected the aban¬ 
doned camp. There were 21 build¬ 
ings in all—^barracks, a mess hall, 1 
kitchen, a classroom for militarv 
and political instruction and a heao- 
quarters building. Everything was 
immaculate. The kitchen was 
equipped with what are known as 
“Ho Chi Minh ovens.” The flues 
extended out for 100 yards in all 
(Erections, with vents at regular in¬ 
tervals which dispersed the sm(^e 
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so that no tell-tale plumes could be 
seen from the air. The entire camp 
was situated under a dense jungle 
canopy, invisible from above. 

Belan thought it was the best 
Vietcong camp he had ever seen. 
Then he got a shock: two of the 
buildings turned out to be prisons. 
Each had a row of stocks, and two 
Vietnamese men were lying in 
them, held by the neck and ankles. 
I'hey were so emaciated that they 
could not walk when the para¬ 
troopers freed them. 

Searching further, the paratroop¬ 
ers found six men and two women 
hiding in a bunker. They, too, were 
emaciated and covered with raw 
sores and bruises from beatings. 

Through an interpreter, the pris¬ 
oners told Belan diat they were 
Vietnaihesc government employees, 
regular soldiers and militiamen, ancl 
that they had been held captive by 
the Vietcong for up to two years. 
The two women were wives of Viet¬ 
namese soldiers. At first, they said, 
there were over 200 prisoners, but 
only 75 had survived. The rest had 
died of malnutrition or disease, or 
had been executed. They were fed 
only once a day— 2. handful of rice 
with fish heads or pigs* tails—^just 
enough to keep them barely auve. 
Each night about 20 of them—^those 
whom the communists considered 
uncooperative—^were locked in the 
stocks. The two men found by the 
paratroopers were kept there day 
and night as added punishment. 

Belan asked one of the prisoners 
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—man who appeared to be about 
6o—^how dd he was. 

“Thirty,” the man replied. 

The prisoners told the Americans 
that the communists had fled with 
the 65 other prisoners. Realizing 
that some of them might have got 
away in the confusion and be hid¬ 
ing in the jungle near by, Belan sent 
his interpreter round the perimeter 
to shout for them to come in. 

“YouVe free now. Come in, and 
we*ll take you to a hospital,” the in¬ 
terpreter cried. 

Six men came out of the jungle. 
The interpreter kept on shouting, 
but no more appeared. Belan 
guessed that others were out there, 
but simply too terrified to move. 

The prisoners told Belan that one 
oh the four Vietcong killed in the 
shooting was the camp commander. 
Several of the prisoners went over 


to stare at his body. Then, one by 
one, they spat on it. 

The two men who had been in 
the stocks were in too critical a con¬ 
dition to be moved, so Belan called 
in a helicopter. While the machine 
hovered just above the jungle can¬ 
opy, a cable was lowered and the 
two men were winched aboard. 

On Belan's orders, the para¬ 
troopers blew up the bunkers and 
burned down all the buildings. 
Then, with the 14 remaining liber¬ 
ated prisoners, they set out for a 
landing zone from which helicop¬ 
ters Bew them to a hospital in Phan 
Thiet. Eventually all recovered and 
were reunited with their families. 

Coffee Break 

The three Marines had a prob¬ 
lem. They manned a lonely observa¬ 
tion post at the top of one of the 
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Marble Mountains, near Da Nang. 
The days were peaceful enough, but 
every night they received sniper fire 
from a Buddhist pagoda half-way 
up the mountain. 

Ordinarily, the Marines would 
have returned the fire or perhaps 
destroyed the building. Hut pagodas 
are sacred, and the Buddhists might 
have complained to the U.S. high 
command. And then there woiud 
have been all sorts of trouble. On 
the other hand, the sniping could 
not be ignored; someone might be 
killed if it continued. 

After two weeks, the Marines 
thought of a solution. They went 
down to the pagoda and spoke to 
the Buddhist priest there. He was 
outraged at their suggestion that he 
had TOen sniping at them. But, any¬ 
way, the Marines offered him a 
weekly gift of instant coffee, a lux¬ 
ury in this remote area. The holy 
man accepted with alacrity. 

Since then the Marines have had 
no more trouble from the pagoda. 

When the Shooting Stops 

With a mob of children in pur¬ 
suit, the five men walked up the 
main path of the village of Phuong 
Tuong in the Mekong Delta. It 
appeared to be a tropical paradise. 
Thatched huts were strung out 
along the Bassac River, sha£d by 
coconut palms and fruit trees. Near 
each house was a vegetable garden. 
Farther back from the river lav 
the neat rice fields. The river itseU 
teemed with fish. As far as food is 


concerned, Phuong Tuong is a land 
of plenty. 

But the five men, although they 
were civilians, were all armed, for 
the village is in no-man’s-land. Only 
three months ago it was reoccupied 
by government troops after ten years 
of Vietcong rule. 

The leader of the little expedition 
was Steven Shcplcy. With him were 
Louis Polichetti, and three Viet¬ 
namese, one an assistant to Poli- 
chetti, the others bodyguards. 

The Americans were part of an 
army of quiet heroes in Vietnam. 
They were officials of the U.S. 
Office of Civil Operations and Revo¬ 
lutionary Development Support 
(CORDS), and it was their job to 
go into dangerous areas every day to 
help the Vietnamese carry out what 
has become known as the “other 
war.” The Saigon government has 
learnt the hard way that it is not 
enough to chase the Vietcong from 
a village, for as soon as government 
forces arc withdrawn for operations 
elsewhere, the Vietcong come back. 
So, with American help, it has 
launched a programme of “Revolu¬ 
tionary Development.” 

Now when a village is retaken, 
a 59-member team is sent in. These 
cadres root out the remaining Viet¬ 
cong agents. They then seek to estab¬ 
lish eff^ective administration in the 
village and promote economic de¬ 
velopment and health and education 
programmes. A local defence force 
is organized to help keep the Viet¬ 
cong at bay, and local councils are 
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set up to involve the villagers in 
public affairs. 

“The problem in the past,” Shep> 
ley explained, “was diat Ae gov¬ 
ernment did not have any real 
administrative control over the vil¬ 
lages. There was corruption and 
oppression, but the real problem 
was not that the government was 
tyrannical, but that it simply did not 
exist. In a situapon like that, any 
well-organized group such as the 
Vietcong could with ease destroy 
what lime control there was and 
take over in the government's 
place.” 

Continuing along the path, the 
men came to a health centre which 
had just been opened as part of 
Phuong Tuong's development pro¬ 
gramme. Three young girls were 
treating sick villagers. The girls, 
who earn about Rs. 200 a month, 
had all volunteered for the job. One, 
who came from a near-by village, 
said, ‘'Men always have a chance 
to do something for their country, 
but girls have to sit at home. When 
I heard they needed girls as nurses, 
I signed up.” 

Farther along the road, the 
Americans came to two sleds that 
were being pulled by water buffalo. 
The sleds were loaded widi horse¬ 
radishes. “An agricultural cadre 
came here and introduced secon¬ 
dary crops,” Shepley said. “In the 
past, people grew only rice, but now 
they are growing vegetables as well. 
One man took a tenth of his plot 
and grew cucumbibrs. He earned 
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more than 1,250 dollars from one 
crop, and he can get three crops in 
a year He used to get only 250 dol- 
lais in an entire year from growing 
rice in the plot ** 

In a tent that served as Revolu¬ 
tionary Development headquarters, 
a leader talked of the team’s accom 
plishmenls In the three months that 
they hnd been in Phuong Tuong, 
they had set up the health centre 
and a school, conducted a census, 
identified and rooted out the Viet- 
cong infra structure, and persuaded 
eignt Vieteong \sho had relatives 
m the village to surrender 

The local people had just elected 
one of their number as the village 
chief Adult literacy classes had 
been organized, and farmer, sport 
and youth clubs had been formed 
A road was being built to Dai Ngai, 
a town down ri\ cr, to make it easier 
to administer the village and to 
speed up the flow of produce to mar¬ 
kets boon concrete bridges would 
replace the old monkey bridges—a 
single bamboo log with a handrail. 

Shepley and Polichetti talked with 
a farmer in his thatched house The 
man said that the Vieteong had 
taxed him 50 per cent of his rice crop 
each year. They had never provided 
a school -or health centre for the 
villagers^ “Are things better now?” , 
the fanner was asked. 

“Yies —^better,”he replied. “When 
I’m ill, I can get mediane. My six 
children are at school for the first 
tune in their lives. I can borrow 
from the government for fertilizers 
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and 1 can get seed from the agri¬ 
cultural cadres. Life is more pleasant 
now.” 

*‘We have teams working in five 
other hamlets like this one,” said 
Shepley. “They’re supposed to 
remain six months, but we’re trying 
to stretch it out to get a really solid 
foundation going.” There are 415 
hamlets in Shepley’s area alone, 226 
under government control, 110 un¬ 
der Victcong rule and the rest con¬ 
tested. 

“It’s going to take an awfully long 
time to carry out Revolutionary 
Development in all of them, isnT 
it?” a visitor asked. 

“Yes, but there’s no other way to 
do what is necessary,” Shepley re¬ 
plied. 

Deadly Souvenir 

Nguyen Van Luong, a Viet¬ 
namese soldier, was looking out of 
the open hatch of an armoured per¬ 
sonnel carrier that was rolling along 
a road near Da Nang early one 
evening when he saw, a short dis¬ 
tance away, some Vietcong with a 
mortar. Before Luong could do any¬ 
thing, they aimed the weapon at his 
vehicle and fired a round. The 
60-mm. shell struck the open hatch, 
bounced against Luong’s steel hel¬ 
met, then entered the soft part of 
his neck, between the collar-bone 
and shoulder, and pushed its way 
underneath his skin until it came to 
rest above his rib cage, just below 
the left armpit. 

The Chinese-made .shell was nine 
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and a half inches long. It contained 
nearly a pound of TNT. To make 
matters worse, the detonator pin 
had been pushed partially in. It was 
a miracle that the shell had not 
exploded. 

A helicopter fiew Luong to the 
U.S. naval hospital in Da Nang. 
Luong was conscious, and holding 
his protruding side gingerly. Cap¬ 
tain Harry Dinsmore, the chief of 
surgery, was called from his dinner. 
When he saw an X-ray of Luong’s 
chest, the surgeon thcaight his col¬ 
leagues were playing a joke on him. 
Then, realizing that this was not so, 
he muttered, “I wish I were some¬ 
where else.” 

A demolition expert, John Lyons, 
was summoned. He shook his head. 
“It’s had. A touch or a shake could 
set it ofT.” 

Dinsmore had the patient anaes¬ 
thetized, then told his staff to pile 
sandbags round the operating table 
waist-high. He ordered the anaes¬ 
thetist and the other operating-room 
personnel from the room. But Lyons 
insisted on remaining. “You’ll need 
some help here,” he said. Lyons 
cautioned the surgeon about the 
.shell. “Don’t fool around with it 
any more than you have to,” he 
said. “Try and suiy away from the 
firing pin. No vibrations—no shak- 
ing. 

“I don’t think cither of us will 
come out of this room alive,” Dins¬ 
more said. He made an incision all 
the way round the protruding shell. 
He lifted the skin^and spread the 
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muscle tissue. He found that the 
fins of the projectile had pulled 
fragments of the soldier’s shirt into 
the wound. Thread by thread, he 
removed the fragments. Twenty- 
five minutes ticked by. 

At last he was ready. He reached 
into the incision, got a grip on the 
shell and gently pulled it out. He 
handed it to Lyons. Then he tiptoed 
to the door and opened it. Lyons, 
holding the shell, walked slowly 
from the operating room and out of 
the building to a near-by sand dune. 
He took a deep breath—and de¬ 
fused the shell. As an added pre¬ 
caution he poured the powder out 
on the sand. Then he presented 
the shell to Dinsmore. It made a 
fine souvenir. 

Undress Uniform 

The battalion was in a bad 
mood. The unit was on a combat 
operation west of Saigon. The night 
before, the men had missed their hot 
evening meal. The supply heli¬ 
copter, which carried hot food, had 
been driven off by sniper fire, and 
the men had had to make do with 
field rations. When morning came, 
they spent the entire day slogging 
around in canals and rice paddies, 
subsisting on more field ration^. 
Now, as night was falling again, 
they set up a defensive perimeter. 
The men stripped off their shirts, 
socks and boots and spread them out 
to dry. Some of the men removed 
their trousers as well. 

There was only one ray of hope 


in an otherwise dismal situation: 
another supply chopper, carrying 
a hot supper, was due any minute. 
The airmen stood around in various 
Stages o£ undress, waiting. 

The chopper appeared. 1 here wao 
a cheer from the ^oops. But then 
a burst of sniper fire raked the land¬ 
ing zone. The chopper darted away 
for safety. 

“They’re stopping the chow 
again! ’* a soldier wailed. 

“Get the swines!” another man 
screamed. 

With a roar, the men grabbed 
their weapons and charged across a 
dry rice paddy towards the sniper 
fire. 

Several men yelped in pain as they 
ran on J-he stones in their bare feet. 
Others, who had managed to get 
one boot on, hopped along on one 
foot. A sergeant who was wearing 
nothing but underpants and a steel 
helmet sprinted across the rice 
paddy shooting as he went. 

“The troops looked as if they 
were running from i police raid,” 
an experienced soldier commented. 

The Victcong got the me.ssage: 
they fled in panic. 

There was no more sniper fire 
that night. And soon the supply 
chopper came back and deliverea 
hot food to the impatient troops. 

Week-End Warriors 

They're called “McCormick's 
Raiders,” and they're a flamboyant 
bunch. When they move out of base 
camp at Chu Cni, north-west of 
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Saigon, they are clad in camouflage 
outfits. They operate only at night 
and are heavily armed. They make 
life miserable for the Vietcong with 
their guerrilla tactics. 

But they are not really combat 
soldiers. They arc, instead, clerks, 
truck drivers, radar experts, cooks, 
barbers and mechanics who have 
been put together in one of the 
weirdest units the U.S. Army has 
ever seen. 

McCormick’s Raiders arc the 
brainchild of 28-ycar-old Captain 
John McCormick. After serving six 
months as an adviser to the South 
Vietnamese army, McCormick 
asked to be transferred, flc wanted 
some combat experience in an 
armoured unit before his tour of 
duty in Vietnam was finished. 

The transfer was approved but, to 
McCormick’s dismay, he was as¬ 
signed as commander of a head¬ 
quarters troop, a job that involves 
mostly paperwork. 

McCormick was not the only man 
in the headquarters troop who 
wanted to tight. Fourteen of his 80 
men came to him and asked to be 
transferred to combat units. Many 
had volunteered for line duty, but 
the Army moves in mysterious 
ways, and they were assigned, in¬ 
stead, to domestic chores. 

Then McCormick had an idea. 
“We’re going to form a combat 
outfit of our own,*’ he told his as¬ 
sembled men. “If any of you are 
interested, see the sergeant.’’ 

Twenty-tive of the men jumped 
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at the chance. They continued to 
work full-time at their regular jobs. 
But for one week, from eight 
o’clock each evening until nearly 
midnight, McCormick instructed 
them in guerrilla techniques. 

He taught them how to set up 
ambushes, how to use various wea¬ 
pons, how to pl.ice mines and booby 
traps in the jungle, how to read 
maps and compasses. Each morn¬ 
ing before breakfast, he put them 
through rigorous exercises. 

On their first night mission, Mc¬ 
Cormick’s Raiders routed a Viet¬ 
cong squad that was moving 
supplies. Since then they have 
helped comb the jungle for enemy 
mortar positions. They have dis¬ 
covered bunkers and foxholes— 
which they’ve blown up to deny the 
enemy further use of them. 

Each Saturday night, the clerks 
and cooks venture out of the base 
camp with McCormick in the lead 
and spend t 2 hours in the field. 
When they return in the morning, 
they get a shower and breakfast, 
then put in a full day’s work at their 
regular jobs. 

“I’m proud of them,*’ says Cap¬ 
tain McCormick. “It shows that we 
have people here who really believe 
in what they are doing—and want 
to'do more.** 

■Reluctant Communists 

At first glance, he looked like 
a typical American soldier. He was 
wearing GI fatigues, boots, steel hel¬ 
met and the identif;^ng flash of the 
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U.S. First Cavalry on his shoulder. 
He had a friendly smile and an in> 
telligent face. His hair was carefully 
combed, and his boots were polished 
to a mirror shine. 

In fact, hp was a sergeant in the 
North Viernamese army, and had 
been a Communist Party member 
since he was 17. 

This, as told through an inter- 
preter, is his story: 

“My name is Le Minh Chau. I 
was born in 1944, in Son Tay prov¬ 
ince of North Vietnam. My father 
was a teacher, and later b^ame a 
government clerk. While I was at 
school, I joined the Lao Dong Party 
—^thc Workers* Party—as the 
North Vietnamese Communist 
Party is called. 1 joined it because 
all young men have to join. Other¬ 
wise the authorities say you are 
‘bad.* 

“In 1963, I was drafted into the 
army. Because of my good educa¬ 
tion, I was assigned as a clerk. In 
March 1964, my company was or¬ 
dered to set out for South Vietnam. 
We were told that we were going 
to help our brothers in the south, 
who were struggling against a cor¬ 
rupt and tyrannical government and 
against American imperialism. 

“We arrived in Binh Dinh in 
December 1964. At first our morale 
was very high. We were fighting 
Army of the Republic of Viemam 
troops then, and we always won. 
But then the U.S. First Cavalry 
came ifito the province. Sixty per 
cent of the men in my battalion were 


killed or wounded. No replacements 
were ever sent to us. We always had 
enough ammunition, but soon we 
did not have enough food. 

“Our superiors told us that the 
Victcong would win the war, but 
that the war might continue for live 
or ten years or more. They said that 
the Americans had powerful wea¬ 
pons, but that their morale was very 
low. They said that some soldiers’ 
wives and mothers were against the 
war. We heard about the two young 
Americans who burned themselves 
to death as a protest against the 
war 

“But our soldiers did not believe 
this, and some of our officers told 
us privately that the United States 
would win. Most of our men did 
not like communism. People in 
North Vietnam work very hard, 
but they don’t receive anything for 
it. They don’t have holidays. They 
don’t have enough food to eat. They 
don’t have enough clothes. Perhaps 
80 per cent of the people are against 
communism. 

“Nobody in my unit wanted to 
fight. We could see that this war 
would go on for a long time. We 
could write letters to our families, 
but we could not tell them the truth. 
It was really hopeless. 

“In October 1966, I decided to 
surrender. By this time I was a ser¬ 
geant. My company commander 
sent me out alone one day to see if 
there was any more rice in a cache 
on a mountain near by. I stood in a 
clearing. There were two American 
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units in the area, and some fighting 
was going on. I knew that the 
Americans would have an observa¬ 
tion plane in the vicinity, so I tcxik 
a piece of white cloth and put it on 
a long bamboo pole. 1 was really 
scared that I would be killed. 

“After five minutes, I saw a heli¬ 
copter. 1 waved the flag. The heli¬ 
copter landed, and an American 
major jumped out with a pistol in 
his hand. He took me into the heli¬ 
copter and flew me here. 1 was 
very, very happy.” 

Sergeant Chau co-operated with 
his captors and provided them with 
valuable information. He made 
friends among the American sol¬ 
diers, who fitted him out in a GI 
uniform and gave him the run of 
the camp. 

Because he surrendered. Sergeant 
Chau can never go back to North 
Vietnam. But his new friends are 
looking for ways to send him to 


university in the United States. Ser¬ 
geant Chau wants to study medi¬ 
cine. He would, like to come back 
to South Vietnam as a doctor some 
day, to do what he can to alleviate 
the suffering and misery of the 
people in this war-torn land. 

The Valley of the Shadow 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want,” the Protestant 
chaplain intoned. As he spoke, an 
eight-inch howitzer boomed near 
by. The earth trembled. 

Fifty soldiers of the Fourth In- 
iantrv Division were gathered 
round the chaplain. The men sat 
on their steel helmets, their heads 
bowed. Each man had an M-i6 
automatic rifle slung over his shoul¬ 
der and several grenades on his 
belt. 

The chaplain, Thomas Deal, was 
holding a memorial service for the 
men of the company who had been 
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killed in a batde the week before. 
Chaplain Deal wore his vestment 
over dusty fatigues. 

He had set up a makeshift altar on 
a pile of sandbags. Next to the altar 
he had placed a portable tape record¬ 
er, and now, as he recited the 
Twenty-Third Psalm, the strains of 
organ music, mournful and beauti¬ 
ful and faint, came from the little 
machine. 

In front of the altar, an M-i6 had 
been planted, bayonet down, in the 
sandy ground. On it hung a steel 
helmet—the . symbol of a fallen 
soldier. 

The service was being held at a 
camp high in the mountains of 
Kontum province, only a few miles 
from the Cambodian border. The 
scenery was breathtakingly spectac¬ 
ular. 

There were steep mountains, 
covered with dark-green jungle. 
White-water rivers tumbled through 
the valleys. In the distance, along 
the Camtx)dian border, a series of 
smoke-purple peaks jutted skyward. 
To anyone who had just come up 
from the steam-bath climate of the 
coastal plains, the place was a de¬ 
light; the air was bracingly cool, 
and a strong wind whipped tnrough 
the camp. 

The cannon boomed again. A 
helicopter came in for a landin|[, 
drowning out some of Chaplain 
Deal's words. But the infantrymen 
took no notice of the gun and chop¬ 
per; they were lost in thought. 

“Yea, though I walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death,'l 
will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they com¬ 
fort me." 

Chaplain Deal was a youngjind 
earnest man, and he was ill at ease. 
After he finished reading the Psalm, 
he gave a very short sermon. “Pascal 
once said that the solitariness of 
death was the bitterest pang of hu¬ 
manity," he told the young soldiers, 
and even though most of them had 
probably never heard of Pascal, 
they nodded. 

Deal hesitated. “But our Heav¬ 
enly Father is waiting to meet each 
of us," he said. The men were silent. 
Deal paused again* “As He has 
met our fallen comrades of last 
week." 

The service was over. The men 
moved out on patrol. Many of them 
were replacements for those who 
had been killed 'die previous wbek. 
They had arrived only the night be- ^ 
fore. Some of them shook hands 
with the chaplain in silence before 
they departed. 

Chaplain Deal packed up his altar 
and turned off the litde tape re¬ 
corder. 

“I wanted to ring the area 
with the rifles of all those who fell," 
he said. “But the colond thought 
that it would have a bad effecC.on 
the new men, so we symboliz^ all, 
of them with one rifle.". 

The chadain struggled with his 
emotions. Tears were in his eyes. 
.“You .see," he said, “there were aat 
of them." *. * TBS SNb 
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By Peter Funk 


Valentine verse or more practical prose, 
a few well-chosen words can work 
wonders. Here is the latest list to test 
your vocabulary—tick the word 
or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word. Answers are 
on the next page. 



(1) corrosive—A: hateful. B: tarnished. 
C: caustic. D: tiring. 

(2) factious-A: seditious. B: joking. 
windy. D: businesslike. 

(3) obdurate (6b' du rat; 6b du' rat) - 
A: difficult. B: stupid. C: outmoded. 
D: unyielding. 

(4) phenomenal—^A: significant. B: extra¬ 
ordinary. C: professional. D:'dreamy. 

(5) wanton—A: by chance. B; accustomed. 
C: eager. D: unrestrained. 

(6) alacrity—A: briskness. B: bitterness. 
C: gaiety. D: smoothness. 

(7) judicious—A: ponderous. B: legalistic. 
C: prudent. D: scrupulous. 

(8) nefiarious—A: famous. B; wicked. C: 
daring. O: diverse. 

(9) bilious—A: irritablet B: aggressive. 
C: poisonous. D: critical. 

(10) irreverent—A: hesitant. B: trivial. 
C; inconsistent. D: disrespectful. 


(11) acrid A. reliable. B: pungent. C: 
rugged. D: slanderous. 

(12) rabid A: senseless. B: strange. C: 
impulsive. I>: raging. 

(13) adulation A: unselfishness. B: ad¬ 
miration. C: rapture. D. maturity. 

(14) sedulous A; devious. B. sluggish. 
C: diligent. D: sour. 

(15) mawkish A* obstinate. B: clumsy, 
damp. D: sentimental. 

(16) lionize A: to socialize. B: glorify. 
C: hully. D: monopolize. 

(17) invidious- A: stealthy. B: uncon¬ 
querable. C: arousing resentment. D: 
incisive. 

(18) coerce (ko erse') -A: to compel. B: 
block. C: persuade. D: emerge. 

(19) lissom (Us'um)- A: pleasure-seeking. 
B: sloppy. C: supple: D: glistening. 

(20) consummate (kdn sum' et)—A: com¬ 
plete. B: hindering. C: deliberate. D: 
conclusive. 

(JV!w Um l» A* mxt pmt) 
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Answers to 

\ 


(1) corrosive— C: Caustic; capable of 
eating or wearing away gradually; as, 
eprrosip* acids; a corrosivt influence. From 
Latin torrmkre^ **to gnaw away.” 

(2) factious —A: Seditious; relating to a 
contentious faction or clique; selfishly 
partisan; as, a faetims minority within the 
patty. Latin fattiosus. 

(3) obdurate—D: Unyielding; stubbornly 
persistent; unmoved by petsuasion or 
cajolery; as, an ohdura/e policeman. From 
Latin obdurate, “to harden.” 

(4) phenomenal—B: Extraordinary; re¬ 
markable; exceptional; as, a phenomenal 
number of migrating birds. Greek 
pbaiHomenon, from pbainein, “to show.” 

(5) wanton— ^D: Unrestrained; irrespon¬ 
sibly malicious; as, wanton rioting. Middle 
English wantowen, 

(6) alacrity —A: Briskness; promptness; 
cheerful willingness; as, to respond with 
alaerity. Latin alatriios, “eagerness.” 

(7) judidous— C: Prudent; showing sound 
judgement; as, a Judieiau solution. French 
judhieux, from Latin judicium, “judge¬ 
ment.” 

(8) nefiurious—B: Wicked; villainous; as, 
a nefarious crime. Latin nefarius. 

(9) bilious —^A: Irritable; as, a dis¬ 
position. Latin bilis, “bile.” 

(10) irreverent— D: Disrespectful to a 
sacr^ or venerable thing or person; 
lacking awe; as, an irreperent attitude. 
Latin Jrreverens, 


(11) acrid—^B: Bitterly pungent; with cut¬ 
ting, burning taste or smell; as, acrid 
comments; the acrid odour of ammonia. 
Latin acer, “sharp.” 


(12) rabid—^D: Raging; violent; fluiatical; 
as, a rabid hockey flui. Latin rediidus. 

(13) adulation—^B: Excessive admiration; 
servile flattery. “The dictator thrived on 
adulation.*'' From Latin adulari, “to fawn, 
flatter.” 


(14) sedulous—C: Diligent; persistent and 
persevering; assiduous; as, a sedultm 
researcher. Latin sedubu. 


(15) nuiwkish—D: Sickly sentimental; in¬ 
sipid; as, a mawlusb story. Middle Eng¬ 
lish mawk, “maggot.” 

(16) lionize—B: To glorify; treat as a 
person of great interest or impotuince; 
as, to lionii^ a visitor. 

(17) invidious—C: Arousing resentment 
or ill will or envy; injurious; repugnant; 
as, an imidum remark. Latin inoi^sus, 
"envious.” 


(18) coerce—^A: To compel; restrain by 
force, law, authority or fear; as, to 
coerm a witness. I.atin coercere, “to con¬ 
fine.” 


(16) lissom—C: Supple; lithe; nimble; 
tmiding easily or mcefully; as, a 
lissom Mlet dancer. Old English lithe. 

(20) consummate—A: Qjmplete in every 
detail; perfect; of the highest excellence; 
as, a consummate storytdler. Ladn con- 
summatus, “perfected.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.^.good 

15-13 correct.fiur 








Behind the elegant, 
streamlined look 


is sturdy, built to last! 

Thore's more to a Leonard than streamlined 
good looks! It’s built to give you maximum 
efficiency and trouble-rree service for yean! 

OTHER FEATURES 

True conbiiiation rrfrigcnitor deep freenr 

Latch and lock mechanism 
Super silent operation 
5 year protection plan 

Available la 175 lAi* and 286 LItR capodtiei. 
Freshness.captive in a Leonard 



Sole Distributors ) Band Box House. Aimie Besant Road. Bombay 18. □ 7 Hare St wt , Calcutta I. 

1/23 B Asaf AH Road. New Delhi 1.0 23/24 Second Line Beach. Madras I. 

: i 1 B Kaiser Bunplow. Dindli Road. Jamshedpur. 

. 14/40 Civil Lines. Kanpur. □ 7-1-21 Begumpet, Hyderabad-16. 
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BSA IS the first choice of vivacious people 
like you Naturally BSA is a classic 

Wuty of a bike Light yet strong Sleek and 
swift, for effortless cycling 
Have fun, go places- with a BSA 

BSA IS built to Its famed high standards 
by the people who build the better bicycles 
in this part of the world 


BS4 

the superior bicycle 




R«|d rnSenatkioTBSA C^ktUd UK 
MMkuiliidttby T1 CYCLES OF INDIA 
Ambaltur MadniSJ 
Fropnato n Tube Invatmenu of Mm Ud 
Midni 1 • Regntend uien 
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Don*t let shrunk clothes hold you back 


You hopK* to advance* steadily in 
your raiect. Bad grooming—often 
the result of ilUntling dothes—can 
impede your progress. Don’t let 
Ml. Shiink hold you back. 
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Get your clotlu's lailoied only from 
cottons and rrjtton blends bearing 
the label ‘.SANkORlZKl)’ 

This famous tiadeniaik known the 
wot Id oserand helping importantly 
to boost the export ul Indian fabrics 
— IS your assurance against shrink¬ 
age*. Dc‘pc*nd on it. And fabrics 
labelled ‘SANHJRIZED’ never need 
soaking before tailoring. Look for 
the label on every fabric you buy. 

Issued by t'liiett, Peabody & Co. Inc. (In- 
cnrpoiated in thr U S.A. sotli limited liabili¬ 
ty) proprietor of the registered trademark 
‘SANFORI/.LD’. 'Ilu* piopneior uses this 
trademark or permits its use by registered 
iiseis, only fur tested fabric which meets its 
strict residral shrinkage rt.<|uirrments 










Points to Ponder 


E VERY great scientific truth goes 
through three stages. First, people 
say it conflicts with the Bible. Next, 
they say it has been discovered before. 
Lastly, they say they have always be¬ 
lieved it. — ^I.out8 Agasuz 

No MATTER what your age or job in 
life, you arc more mature if you have 
found a “cause” in which to invest 
your time and money for some social 
good. Through it you can achieve an 
outstanding characteristic of emotional 
maturity—the ability to find satisfac¬ 
tion in giving. — lit. William Menninger 

Women are women and men are 
men and vive la difference! But for 
me there is no greater bore than a 
ioo-pcr<cnt male or female. Con¬ 
fronted by a massive two-fisted, barrel- 
chested he-man, or a fluttering itsy- 
bitsy, all-tendril female, I run from 
their irksome company. The men and 
women I prize are a happy blend of 


male and female characteristics. A 
man who is masculine with a definite¬ 
ly female streak of perception, intui¬ 
tion and tenderness is a whole man; 
he is an interesting man, a gay com¬ 
panion, a complete lover. A woman 
who possesses a sufficient strain of 
masculinity to make her thoughtful, 
decisive, worldly in the best meaning 
of the word; fair; self-reliant; com¬ 
panionable—this is a whole woman. 

The feminine in the man is the 
sugar in the whisky. The masculine in 
the woman is the yeast in the bread. 
Without these ingredients the result is 
flat, without tang or flavour. 

—Edna Ferbcr, A Kind of Magte 
(GoIIancac, I^ondon) 


THE worst thing about the miracle of 
modern communications is the Pav- 
lovian pressure it places upon everyone 
to communicate whenever a bell rings. 
When the telephone rings it must be 
answered, no matter whom or what it 
interrupts. The time may be near 
when refusal to answer the phone is no 
longer a legitimate exercise of freedom 
from communication, but a punishable 
misdemeanour, like disturbing the 
peace. It is already hard for many 
people to remember a time when they 
were not constantly accessible. 

—Rusaell Baker in No Causf for Pamr 


Lenin, the father of Russian com¬ 
munism, wrote in 1917: 

Germany will militarize herself out 
of' e'-istence, England will expand 
herself out of existence, and America 
will spend herself out of existence. 

Reforms always come from below. 
No man with four aces asks for a new- 
deal. — The Iruh Digesl 
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Mmm».Parry's Sweets are utterly 
irresistible So deliciously wholesome 
Share them with the kids 
And see how much more Am life is' 
Have you tried the latest varieties? 
Orange Rolls*Black Currants- 
Pineapple Toffee Creamy Rolls 



•makers oj 
superior sweets 


PARAYS CONFECnONERY UMITED. Madras 
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^btira 

IMo Risk £i si ca 
saving of Rs.17.00 
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Behind the official commimiqueb the 
bald radio announcements, the cryptu 
newspaper reports of waitime lav 
fantastic stones that could not then 
be fully told Since those otirnng days, 
the veil of seciei y has little by little 
been lifted, to leveal 
the truth about great 
battles and great cap 
tains, and to give an 
astounding picture 
of a war within a war 
ruthless, under¬ 
cover war in which 
brains were the weap¬ 
ons, and wherein the 
stakes were millions of human lives 
Over the years, The Reader’s Digest 
has amassed an extensive dossier on 
those fateful days, of stones chosen 
from the accounts of eyewitnesses 
once sworn to secrecy, and gathered 



from the hies of seciet agents them¬ 
selves Prom time to time, some of 
these stones have appeared in the 
magazine Now, the best of all of them 
are pi esented m SRCRETS & STORIES 
OP THE WAR Heie ate two volumes 
of histoiy worthy of 
a place in your lib¬ 
rary Together, they 
form a vivid, dram¬ 
atic record of six 
momentous years 
I’hrough them you 
will be transported 
into the suspense- 
charged atmosphere 
of those stii ring days In them you will 
hnd a reservoir of inspiration to re¬ 
new your courage in times of stress, 
you will And stories of quiet heroism, 
exploits of great daring and cool, c&lm 
courage in these splendid new volumes 
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jDontents include: WAS THIS THE DEADLIEST liPRf^R OF OUR 
TIME? ^ THE HUNT FOR A SPY ^ WHAT REALLY HAPPENED TO 
ROMMEL?.iK THE LONGEST DAY ^ HITLER ON THE MARCH 
THE DAY BOMBAY BLEW UP * WHAT THEY CALL BRAVERY 
# BLUEPRINT FOR PEARL HARBOUR * DEATH ON A 

DIVINE WIND ^ THE SILENT, INVISIBLE . 

WAR UNDER THE SEA FORTY I 
MINUTES THAT CHANGED ■ 

_ THP WAR ^ 
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Hew/ lon^ Will ittakebj^eve 

out THE fumituRer 



PAINT 



ttic vvallsl 

in AtTAliv' 

oNt ^Ay FLATXIi If you u>e 
DUkOTAC# NEW ACRYl IC 


d a nd move buck 



Don’t have your house in a mess 
for days on end, upsetting everyone 
Whether you ‘do it yourself’ 
or have it contracted, the perfect 
paint IS Durolir N'w Acrylic Shalimar’s 
wonder wall finish Easy to use. 

It dries so quickly that a room can be 
done in a day. 

'coupon Incast stnrf mt a copfof'Ln Durolae 
|Ntw Acrylic Take Care of Your Walls” 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

Cut out and mail to Publicity Department 
Shilimtr Painci Led , Pott Bos No 2472, Calcutta I 

/8 


If you would like to ‘do it yourself and 
want to know more about this 
wonderful paint, send for our free leaflet 
“Let Durolae New ryhr Take Care 
of Your Walls” 
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A tractor instead of the old plough 


Yes And other implements 
too Also better fertilisers and 
seeds The farmer now 
needs all these to modernise 
agriculture, to -increase 
production and keep it in step 
with the other sectors of 
the economy 


Through its wide network of 
offices, the State Bank extends 
financial assistance for 
development of agriculture, 
improvement of land provision 
of irrigation facilities and 
mechanical aids The Bank also 
finances horticulture, seed 
farms, animal husbandry, dairy 
farming, poultry farming, 
pisciculture and plantations 
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beautiful 

women! 

must be wearing 


(there's no other wogt...) 


Swinging out sopblstlcatad. 
Wearing the beat today. 
And wltb a sense of 
style! An eye for Elpar 
colours! A feel for tbe flair 
of Elpar designs! Sarees 
that say '60's so splendidly. 
Fabrics for dresses, for 
sal wars—absolutely 
smashing. All this Is Elpar. 
Beauty, Elpar-orlented... 
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ELPAR—Mew Synthetic 
Fibre Fabrics 
for the whole family. 


I PARAGON TEXTILE MILLS 
I Bombay 13. 
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The problem ar our small university 
IS apathy, and a committee was 
formed to investigate it. One week 
after its first meetmg, the chair¬ 
man reported to the administration 
*‘Gendemcn, the committee on apathy 
has no report. Of the 14 representatives 
expected, only four turned upt” 

—D j s 

Nearing the end of the long trail 
to a medical degree, a student wrote 
home: *‘The closer I am to the practice 
of medicine, the more I realize how 
litde I actually know, and the thought 
scares me. In fact, 95 per cent of my 
fellow students feel the same way, and 
the rest are going to be psychiatrists. * 

—T G 

In a remedial speech clinic at a 
university in California, it was decided 
that one way to help stutterers over¬ 
come their reticence was to send them 
to a shop in quest of an item not 
usually stocked there. They were in¬ 
structed, then, to ask where it might 
be found and how to get there. 

Suddenly, there was a string of re¬ 
quests for ping-pong bdls at me uni¬ 
versity bookshop. The first six enquir¬ 
ers were directed elsewhere, but the 
seventh, to his amazement, found 
enough ping-pong balls in stock to 


supply the whole college. “I don t 
know why a bookshop mould be ex 
pected to sell them," admitted the 
puzzled assistant. “But we've ncser 
disappointed our customers, and we’re 
not going to start now. 

Then he added, “But what baffles 
me, though, is why everybody who 
plays ping pong stutters " —i- i 

When our daughter discovered that 
she would need a bicycle to navigate 
the extensive, campus of her college, 
we dug out an ancient model and sent 
It to her. Then we heard nothing but 
complaints The seat had fallen ofl, a 
pedal was missing, another flat tyre 
ad fifimtum After much dclibeiation, 
we decided that we had made a nils 
take in sending the old bicyle, so we 
posted her a cheque to buy a new one 
Back came the cheque and a note with 
It “I wouldn t dream of giving up my 
old bike -I \e met all my boyfriends 
that wav. j W McDomU 

Being struck by a wordy muse, a 
friend of mine concluded her paper 
for a Shakespeare course with the 
statement “Pusillanimity was, to the 
end, his downfall When the paper 
was returned, her professor had 
added “As obfuscation is thine 

—Kim Pdtkcr 

A PRotEssoK I once knew had an 
effective way of dispelling the uneasi 
ness that prevails when a teacher con 
frints his class for the first time For 
five minutes at the opening session he 
would silently appraise us At last, he 
would clear his throat and say, “Well, 
you’ve looked me over and I ve looked 
you over—and I can hardly stop 
myself from laughing either ’’ — c D 




Today, more than ever 
money has to be made to 
work and the TMB is a 
hard worker, built foi 
service, mile after 
gruelling mile Every 
component is made to 
exacting technical 
specifications Manufacture 
IS stream-lined the latest 
machines, the newest 
techniques, and assembly 
lines Every vehicle is 
tested during and after 
manufacture for 
performance, durability 
and economy The TMB 
IS a vehicle made to suit 
Indian road and climatic 
conditions Invest your 
money in a TMB 
vehicle and watch the 
returns grow 



TATA 

MERCEDES-BENZ 

TATA ENGINEERING 
A 1.0C0M0TIVE CO. LTD. 

Salei Off ce 

148 Mahatma Qandhi Road 
Bombay I 


THE TMB IS NOT JUST A TRUCK 
IT IS AN INVESTMENT 
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Everybody 

talks 

about saving 
Forelffn 
ExohancOi 
here Is how 
you can do 
Something 
about It 
Profitably I 



If you are the smart scientific sort—the kind 
the country needs—with a bright idea which 
can be profitably employed to help the country 
save foreign exchange by IMPORT 
SUBSTITUTION, here is how you can get an 
award and help the country too. 


Individuals, research laboratories, or snterprisss who may havs invsnted a 
new product or thought out a new process or improvement on existing 
machinery, which can be used to SUBSTITUTE imported Hems, capital 
goods and raw materials, and components of imported machinery with 
indigenous raw materlala, can qualifv for an award and recognition. All 
entries will be fudged by experts in their respective fields. The awards are 
commensurate wllh the amount of foreign exchange each product is 
adjudged capable of oonaervtng or earning. 


Interested ? 0>Op A tbie to N. BHAVAIiANI, Director, Inventlona 
Promotion BaMd^ 9 $, Ring Road, Moomiand Hospital Corner, New Oelhi-14. 
for foil padicidefo foid applicatton fomn. 
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Receives another repeat order from the U.S.S.R. 

ABMEL has once again been successful In obtaining a repeat order from the 
U.S.S.R. for 20,000 "INDEX” automotive batteries. 

The Soviet Union apart, "INDEX." batteries have earned the confidence of 
consumers in such diverse and highly competitive markets as the Middle 
East, Far East and Europe. 

ABM EL’S products meet the highest standards of quality, are dependable and 
preferred the world over. 





ASSOCIATED BATTERY MAKERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 
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PROTEIN ENRICHED 

BRITANNIA 

GLUCOSE 

MILK BISCUITS 



Only 

Britannia Glucose Milk biscuits 
have the extra proteins 
for vital energy: made with 
sun-ripened wheat, sugar, 
glucose and milk 
with extra vitamins added. 


BRITANNIA 


'-I- 




Hi&A 

W 


M/fk BISCUITS 
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Visit USA, popularly called the world's big "melting pot" bubbling 
over with vitality and a vibrant sense of purpose 

Swissair flies you to New York non-stop daily from Zurich Enjoy 
the gourmet flight and superb Swiss Care, soign6 in every detail, 
on the ground and in the air You too will be in that "alive, with-it" 
mood as you alight at Kennedy International Airport 
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Reader’s Digest 


Corruption: 
the S(|uceze on 
Enterprise 

Dish()7iesty imd bribery ^ for years an accepted 
Eastern tradition, ai'e now being seen simply 

as bad business 


r^'^HE Thais call it gtn muong 

I (nation eating). In Chinese, 
^JL it is known as tan wu 
(greedy impurity). To the Pakis¬ 
tanis, it is ooper am dam (income 
from above). Every Oriental lan¬ 
guage has its phrase for corruption 
—^and in every tongue the words 
are unpleasantly familiar. Many 
Asian nations are making notable 
progress, but the greatest obstacle 
remains the furtive hand in the till 
and the specialist in “squeeze.” 

Philippines President Ferdinand 
Marcos, whose islands have more 
than their share of corruption, is 
convinced that “we must change 
a whole way of life. We must do 
it or fail to survive.” 


Dishonesty is a part of the Asian 
ambience, from the ramshackle 
capital of lazy little Laos to the 
expense-account nightclubs of pro.s- 
perous Japan. Even C^hina's rigid 
communist disciphnari«ins have 
failed to suppress the shady oilicials 
who do a brisk business in exit per¬ 
mits, and the government is con¬ 
stantly renewing its anti-corruption 
campaign. As for North Vietnam, 
Hanoi recently headlined a com¬ 
plaint that party members were 
indulging in “dubious financial situ¬ 
ations” and “incorrect borrowing.” 

The money-making technique 
has infinite varieties. In the Philip¬ 
pines, “commuters”—^businessmen 
who shuttle between Manila and 


ro^Dii^ttio rmosi tins 
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Hong Kong—bribe customs oAicials 
to let them return loaded with wrist- 
watches, diamonds or electronic 
equipment. In Indonesia, soldiers 
wander into shops to demand 
gcjods for nothing. 

In Thailand, a businessman bid¬ 
ding on a government contract 
might end his visit to a government 
official by letting a well-filled wallet 
slip to the floor and exclaiming, 
“Why, you’ve dropped your wallet 
with 50,000 bahts | about Rs. 
18,000 1 in it!’’ One foreign contrac¬ 
tor who did this was dumbfounded 
when the * Thai official calmly 
replied, “Oh, no! I dropped m\ 
wallet with 150,000 bahts in it.’’ 

Worldwide Vice. The evil of cor¬ 
ruption, to be sure, is not peculiar¬ 
ly Oriental. Asians could cite the 
practices of Sicily’s Mafia or 
France’s tax collectors. Yet there is a 
difference. In Asia (and to a lesser 
extent in Africa, Latin America and 
the Middle East), it is habitual, 
and even traditional, a normal pre¬ 
rogative of power. In fact, “corrup¬ 
tion” is really only a Western word. 
The stern ethical injunctions against 
wrongdoing embedded in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition arc no¬ 
where to be found in the concepts 
of Asian religions. “Be not con¬ 
cerned with right and wrong,” said 
Seng Ts’an, the sixth century 
Huemhist patriarch. “The conflict 
between the two is a sickness of the 
mind.” 

To the Asians, what has counted 
most is not duty to nation but duty 
28 
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to family and friend. Said Lin Yu- 
tang: “The minister who robs the 
nation to feed the family, either for 
the present or for the next three or 
four generations, is only trying to 
be a *good’ man of the family.” 

Family loyalty is the binding 
force in Asian society. In the Philip¬ 
pines, for example, nepotism is a 
way of life. And beyond blood tics 
there is the compadre system. A 
parent selects as prominent a friend 
as he can And to serve as godfather 
for his child. Ideallvi such a person 
will lend influential aid to the child. 

Also, in the Philippines, today’s 
generation was taught to steal from 
those in authority as a matter of 
patriotic duty in the chaotic war¬ 
time years of /apanese occupation— 
and the habit has lingered on. 

At a busy Manila road junction, 
as each passenger-laden taxi passes 
by, a hand shoots out and deffly de¬ 
posits something in the police¬ 
man’s cupped hand. “Corruption.?” 
blurts an astonished taxi driver. 
“He needs it for his family. And if 
1 didn’t give him 50 centavos once 
in a while, he wouldn’t let me park 
near here waiting for passengers. 
He gets something. 1 get some¬ 
thing. How can you call that cor¬ 
ruption.^” 

In South Vietnam, an equally 
permissive atmosphere has been bol¬ 
stered by war and galloping infla¬ 
tion. The resort town of Dalat is 
dotted with elaborate villas occupied 
by generals whose modest salaries 
are obviously belhg supplemented 
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from other sources. The squeeze 
runs on down into the lower eche¬ 
lons. 

One high government official 
ulls out a document detailing the 
istory of a pig’s journey between a 
Delta farm and a Saigon slaughter¬ 
house. The farmer gets 6,800 
piastres (about Rs.420) and the truck 
transport is another 400 piastres. 
But on the 50-mile journey the pig 
has to pass through seven National 
Police checkpoints (established to 
guard against Vietcong smuggling 
of war supplies), and each checker 
exacts a liulc something—enough to 
increase the pig’s delivered price 
by Rs. 90. 

Padding payrolls is a favourite 
device of profiteers. A pacification 
official in Cfia Dinh province, for 
example, was caught collecting the 
pay for a 59'man Revolutionary 
Development group which, in fact, 
had 42 members. 

To the Thais, it is all a matter 
of degree. “There is a difference 
between corruption and privilege,” 
Explains a prominent teacher. “It 
becomes corruption when one gets 
greedy and takes too much.” 

When Premier Sarit Thanarat 
was alive, no one was particularly 
concerned about the obvious finan¬ 
cial benefits he was enjoying. His 
wife got more than her share of 
special favours in her silk business; 
hordes of relatives contrdled 15 
companies that had special govern¬ 
ment concessions. Only after Sarit’s 
death was it discovered that he had 


siphoned some Rs. 2675 crorcs of 
public funds into his own pocket, 
partly to support no fewer than 100 
“minor wives” (concubines). No 
one denied his talent in govern¬ 
ment; he had simply paid himself 
too much. A somewhat embarrassed 
government appointed a special 
committee to probe the estate and, 
typically, its report was never pub¬ 
lished. 

For all that, the Asian tendency to 
take corruption for granted is now 
being recognized as a debilitating 
mistake. Recently, even Thailand’s 
revered King Hhumibol Adulyadej 
told a student group, “I am at a 
dead end to offer a solution to the 
corruption problem. If we solved it 
by executing people, Thailand 
would be left with few people.” 

Other Asian countries share the 
same growing anxiety. Once it was 
almost patriotic to steal from a co¬ 
lonial government, but that excuse 
is gone. Now, by bribery and cor¬ 
ruption, former colonial subjects are 
harming only themselves. 

Drastic Measures.Not long ago, 
the Malaysian Clovcrnment pro¬ 
claimed an “Honesty Month” to 
instil a sense of duty among civil 
servants. In Japan, in 1966, the 
“Black Mist” scandals, involving 
several cabinet ministers, stirred up 
such a public outcry that Premier 
Eisaku Sato felt it necessary to 
promise to “regain the confidence 
of the people” with “rigid investiga¬ 
tions.” 

In South Vietnam, last July, 
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Chief of State General Nguyen Van 
Thicu signed a decree specifying 
the death penalty for any military 
or government employee caught 
taking bribes^ abusing his office or 
stealing public funds. And he and 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky pledged 
an all'Out attack on corruption. But 
even critics of the government con¬ 
cede that corruption is a problem 
almost beyond politics. “It is the 
system,” one official sighs. “It goes 
back to the mandarins. It will take 
a long, long time to clean up.” 

For all the efforts of Asian lead¬ 
ers, Asian corruption will linger for 
some time to come. To end it, pro¬ 
gress is needed on every front— 
social, economic, political. Educa¬ 
tion is an imperative, for a well- 
informed electorate will hold to 


closer account the officials of a de¬ 
mocratic government. Opposition 
parties must be encouraged, so that 
voters will have a meaningful 
alternative to an administration cor¬ 
rupted by long years of uncontested 
rule. Better communications will 
bring the fire of a crusading press to 
distant villages, and the ire of dis¬ 
tant villages to bear on the people in 
power. Increased contacts with the 
rest of the world should help. 

This process has already begun. 
Asians are acquiring a taste for 
the material advantages of Western 
life and developing a respect for the 
benefits of free enterprise. And, 
along with this taste and this 
respect, they are beginning to real¬ 
ize that the old ways are simply 
not good business. 


Eclipsed! 

H. G. Wells tells of a father and his small son spending a day on the 
beach. Enjoying his boy's obvious hero worship, the father pointed to the 
sun setting over the horizon, and said omnipotently, “Going, going, 
gone.” Wide-eyed with wonder, the lad clapped his hands excitedly: 
“Do it again. Daddy, do it again.” —j. s. G. 


Seed-Plot 

While planting coreopsis seeds last spring, I noticed on the back of the 
packet a guarantee of complete satisfaction. Some weeks later I wrote to 
the company expressing my disappointment because the seeds had failed 
to germinate. I mentioned that zinnia and aster seeds from another firm 
had been planted in my garden on the same day and were now growing. 

Within a few days I received a refund of the purchase price as well as 
two new packets of seed and a courteous letter giving suggestions for 
replanting. It concluded: “We believe the trouble was ibkt our seeds were 
so embarrassed to be found in the same bed with the seeds of another 
company that they just wouldn't show their faces.” * — b. m. r. 



Although birth-control pills are widely accepted as the 
most effective contraceptive yet, investigations of 
possible dangers are still under way. This authoritative 
survey, conducted by a group of leading U.S. 
obstetricians and gynaecologists, puts the benefits and 


tlic risks in perspective 


How Safe 


]Qy Alice Lake 

T he ease and effectiveness 
of birth-control pills have 
revolutionized contracep¬ 
tion. But, at the same time, the pill 
has created an unprecedented dilem¬ 
ma for doctors and patients. In the 
history of medicine, no other drug 
has ever been so widely prescribed 
for a purpose not directly related to 
the treatment or prevention of 
disease. And, after seven years of 
general use, there is still no clear-cut 
verdict on its safety. 

Recently, nearly 7,000 Fellows of 
The American College of Obstetri¬ 
cians and Gynaecologists have an¬ 
swered a detailed questionnaire on 
the pill, prepared by their own pro¬ 
fessional society. The general con¬ 
clusions of the survey are reassur- 
ing: 95 per cent of the specialists 
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prescribe it lor their patients; 87 per 
cent prescribe it more frequendy 
than any other family-planning 
method. A scant one per cent—76 
physicians—consider it too hazard¬ 
ous to prescribe for contraception. 

“The survey reveals an over¬ 
whelming acceptance of the pill by 
the College,” says Dr. John Lyle, 
chairman of the College’s Commit¬ 
tee on Public Educadon. “It 
indicates that the risks must be very 
small.” 

Nevertheless, responses to the 
questionnaire indicate that ACOG 
Fellows do not consider the pill a 
haimless drug to be dispensed 
casually. They screen their patients 
carefully, and watch them for the 
physical and emotional symptoms 
that the pill’s ovuladon-suppressing 
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hormones induce in some women. 
In particular, they keep watch for 
the following physical hazards. 

• Cancer. Of all the dangers that 
have been suggested, the possibility 
that the pill might cause cancer wor¬ 
ries women most. So far, the fear 
appears to be groundless. Reporting 
on their seven years of experience, 
99 per cent of the ACOG Fellows 
said they thought that the pill did 
not cause breast or pelvic cancer, the 
two forms that might conceivably 
be triggered by the hormones in the 
drug. 

One reservation must be kept in 
mind: cancer often develops slow¬ 
ly, and may be undetectable for a 
decade or more. Until large groups 
of women have remained on the pill 
for many more years, cancer as a 
potential complication cannot be 
ruled out completely. 

• Blood clots are the life-threat¬ 
ening risk currently being debated 
most seriously in medical circles. 
Phlebitis in a deep leg vein may 
cause the formation of a blood clot, 
or thrombus, which may slip loose 
and move to the lung, where it may 
become a pulmonary embolism, a 
potential killer. The incidence of 
phlebitis increases at two particular 
times: during pregnancy, and 
especially during the six weeks fol¬ 
lowing delivery. 

Contraceptive pills are known to 
mimic many of the symptoms of 
^pregnancy. Do they, like preg¬ 
nancy, sometimes cause the d1o<^ 
to clot too easily, threatening the 
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patient with pulmonary embolism ? 

No positive evidence was avail¬ 
able until last May, when the 
British Medical Journal published a 
study by the British Medical Re¬ 
search Council. It stated flatly: 
“There can be no reasonable doubt 
that some types of thrombo-embolic 
disorder arc associated with the use 
of (jral contraceptives.” The pill, the 
report said, poubles a woman’s 
chances of developing thrombo-em- 
bolism; but, they added significant¬ 
ly, being pregnant quadruples her 
chances. 

Further underlining the small¬ 
ness of the risk, 79 per cent of the 
ACOCt physicians said they did 
not believe that the cases of phlebitis 
they saw were caused by the use of 
oral contraceptives. 

• Migraine attacks —^throbbing, 
one-sided headaches, usually accom¬ 
panied by severe nausea—result 
when an artery in or near the brain 
narrows and then expands. Slightly 
more than one third of the doctors 
said that the pill may cause mi¬ 
graine in some women. A scattering 
of doctors indicated that occasional 
patients developed severe enough 
headaches to make them give up the 
pill. 

* Jaundice is another worrying 
condition that has been associated 
with oral contraceptives. This liver 
derangement, which gives a yellow 
cast to the skin, is also a rare com- 

lication of pregnancy. Researchers 
ave found that about one in 10,000 
women taking *'the pill develops 
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jaundice. Stopping the drug, how¬ 
ever, causes the condition to subside 
without leaving permanent liver 
damage. 

• Fibroid tumours of the uterus 
are very likely to be influenced by 
the use of oral contraceptives. These 
benign growths occur in some 
women in their thirties and afflict 
many in their forties. Usually they 
are symptomless, and shrink at the 
time of the menopause. When 
fibroids grow large, however, they^ 
can cause bleeding and require 
hysterectomy, the removal of the 
uterus. No one claims that the pill 
causes fibroids; but more than half 
of the specialists surveyed by 
AGOG are convinced that the drug 
quickens their growth. This enlarge¬ 
ment is usually reversible; if a 
woman stops taking the pill, her 
fibroids are likely to shrink. 

• Evidence that infertility —often 
only temporary—occasionally fol¬ 
lows use of the pill is one of the 
significant findings of the AGOG 
Questionnaire. Thirteen per cent of 
the specialists reported tl^t none of 
their patients had trouble conceiving 
once they stopped taking the oru 
contraceptive. But 84 per cent said 
that some patients were unable to be¬ 
come pregnant when they wanted 
to. Almost half reported that the 
difficulty occurred rarely; nearly a 
third said that it happened occasion¬ 
ally; only four per cent described it 
as frequent. 

In most women, the reproductive 
apparatus starts working shortly 


after pill-taking is suspended—al¬ 
though the first menstrual period 
may be delayed for a few weeks. 
Research studies have shown that 
three-quarters of the women who 
want to have babies become preg¬ 
nant within three cycles after stop¬ 
ping the pill, and 90 per cent 
conceive within a year. But an 
occasional woman does not become 
pregnant or even resume menstrua¬ 
tion for months or years afterwards. 

Because they are concerned about 
amenorrhoea(lack of menstruation), 
44 per tent of the AGOG Fellows 
ask a patient to stop taking the pill 
temporarily alter four years or less 
of its use. One in four takes his 
patients off the drug within two 
years. Once the doctor is satisfied 
that his patient is again menstruat¬ 
ing normally, he puts her back on 
the pill. 

These effects—from phlebitis to 
infertility—^are the rare physical 
hazards for which a specialist is 
alert whenever he decides to give 
a woman oral contiaceptives. For 
her part, the patient is likely to 
be more concerned about the 
pill’s discomforts. Most of these, 
similar to the early symptoms of 
pregnancy, appear within the first 
we^ and disappear after a few 
vnonths, as a woman’s body adjusts 
to the high hormone levels pro¬ 
duced by the drug. 

* Emotional problems, the 
AGOG questionnaire indicates, are 
more common than was hitherto 
thought. Two out of five doctors 
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attributed “personality change” in 
some patients to the oral contracep¬ 
tive. A few commented that the 
change was for the better; most 
apparently thought it was for the 
worse. Asked to rate the most fre¬ 
quent reasons for stopping the pill, 
41 per cent of the ACOG members 
ranked depression among the first 
five. 

• Weight gain is the side effect 
of the pill that apparently troubles 
patients most. Studies vary in assess¬ 
ing its prevalence. Some say that 
about 15 per cent of women add a 
little extra weight, others put the 
percentage as high as 50. More 
women stop taking the pill because 
of dismay over becoming heavier 
than for any other reason, according 
to the ACOG questionnaire. (One 
factor in weight gain is retention of 
fluid in the tissues, a side effect that 
occurs almost immediately in about 
30 per cent of women and then 
usually disappears in a few 
months.) 

• Another side effect that gynae¬ 
cologists attribute to oral contracep¬ 
tives is a brownish pigmentation of 
the facial skin—the development of 
large brown spots, like giant 
freckles. It is called chloasma. 
Seventy-two per cent of the ACOG 
Fellows reported patients with this 
symptom. But, said one patient, “Fd 
rather be blotchy than pregnant.” 

• Some women find the pill not 
worth its temporary physical dis¬ 
comforts. One in five ACOG spe¬ 
cialists reported that nausea was the 
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major reason their patients stopped 
taking the pill; it ranked second 
only to weight gain as a cause for J 
discontinuance. Bleeding between 
periods ranked third. Women find 
this occasional spotting annoying, 
and some of them—taught to regard 
it as a cancer symptom—become 
frightened. 

Although the oral contraceptives 
are nearly iq) per cent effective in 
preventing pregnancy, the ACOG 
uestionnaire confirms what many 
octors had suspected: the older, 
combined-hormone type is slightly 
more pregnancy-proof than the 
newer sequentials. This fact alone 
should not persuade patients to drop 
the sequential drugs, however. 

Some doctors maintain that they are 
less likely to produce such side 
effects as bleeding between periods 
and fluid retention. 

Most important, some of the doc¬ 
tors who are concerned over the 
occasional failure of women to re¬ 
sume menstruation after stopping fl 
oral contraceptives believe that this 
complication occurs less frequently 
with the sequentials. 

In any case, specialists agree that 
not all women should take the pill. 
Among those who should be 
cautious are: 

• Women who have had prob¬ 
lems with abnormal blood clotting 
or vein inflammation. More than 
three out of four ACOG Fellows 
said that they did not prescribe the 
pill for a patient with a history of 
phlebitis; some ^11 not prescribe 
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the drug for a woman with severe 
varicose veins. 

• Women who have previously 
developed cancer. Eight out of ten 
ACOG specialists do not give the 
drug to a woman with a history of 
breast cancer; almost one in three 
avoids its use if cancer has been 
diagnosed in another part of the 
bf)dy. If there is cancer in a patient’s 
family, many doctors are cautious. 

• Women who suifer from con¬ 
ditions that are intensified by reten¬ 
tion of fluid in the tissues—such as 
heart disease, asthma and epilepsy. 
However, an obstetrician may de¬ 
cide that the pill is safer for some 
of these women than the risk of 
pregnancy. 

• Women with diseased livers. 
Of the specialists questioned, about 
half believe that these patients 
should stay away from the pill, be¬ 
cause the liver breaks down oestro¬ 
gen, a major component of the pill. 
If the liver is functioning below par, 
excessive amounts of the hormone 
may circulate through the blood¬ 
stream and produce unhealthful 
effects. 

• Women who have experienced 
such symptoms during pregnancy 
as jaundice, severe itching, brown¬ 
ish facial spots or deep depression. 
The pill may cause these symptoms 
to recur. 

• Women who are potential 
diabetics. Patients belong in this 


category if they have previously de¬ 
livered unusually large babies; if 
they have had abnormal results in 
blood-sugar tests; or if close mem¬ 
bers of their family have dialx'tes. 
But women who already have dia¬ 
betes ma) be allowed to take the 
pill. The slight risk with the drug 
can be preferable to the hazards of 
pregnancy for such women. 

• Women who get migraine 
headaches, especially if the head¬ 
aches worsen on the pill or develop 
for the first time. A doctor, not the 
patient, :»hr>uld decide whether the 
symptoms are, m fact, migraine. 

• Women of possibly limited fer¬ 
tility who want eventually to have 
a baby. Doctors are concerned that 
taking oi the pill may reduce their 
chances—if only by postponing 
pregnancy past the time when it can 
best be acMeved. 

For healthy women who pass the 
necessary physical tests and sur¬ 
mount the initial side effects, the 
pill is the most aesthetically pleasing 
method of birth control available to¬ 
day. A certain amount of vigilance 
for complications is a small price to 
pay for its simplicity and sureness. 
The almost unanimous prescription 
of birth-control pills by Fellows of 
the American C'ollegc of Obstetri¬ 
cians and Gynaecologists stands as 
heaitening evidence that the haz¬ 
ards are slight and largely prevent¬ 
able by skilled supervision. 


Plenty of people miss their share of happiness, not because they never 
found it, but because they didn’t stop to enjoy it. —wiiiiam Feather 
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ANDREA S 
DORIA 


Challenges 
the Treasure 
Divers 

By* Fred Dickenson 

Can this luxury liner 
be raised, after a decade 
at the bottom of the 
Atlantic? Can the 
valuables aboard her be 
recovered? The idea 
still haunts many 
salvage experts 


conMami noa tMS 


HE LIES on her starboard side, 
still graceful in death, the 
white of her superstructure 
tinted ghostly green in the light 
which filters down through layers 
of plankton and 225 feet of water. 
Great schools of fish circle slowly 
about her bridge or follow the 
sweeping lines of the dark hull to 
where letters on her bow spell out 
Andrea Dotm. 

Occasionally the fish start at 
sudden sounds—eerie creakings 
from the hold, the clanging of 
debris against a bulkhead as water 
rushes in and out of portholes. 

For II years, this stricken queen 
of the Italian Line has slumbered a't 
the bottom of the Atlantic, 45 miles 
south-east of Nantucket Island off 
the Massachusetts coast. Periodic- 
ally, ambitious plans to salvage her 
or the treasures within her have 
been announced, only to be aban¬ 
doned in the face of tne many tech¬ 
nical or legal problems involved. 

That problems should arise is typ¬ 
ical of Doria's stormy history. Built 
in Genoa for Rs. 2175 crores and 
fitted out for another Rs. 1-5 crores, 
she went into service in 1952 as one 
of the most luxurious liners afloat. 
Her public rooms were decorated in 
fine woods, silks and tapestries. 
Italv's leading painters, sculptors 
and woodcarvers combined to make 
her a “floating gallery of modem 
Italian art,*’ including a lif&size 
bronze statue of Andrea Doria, a 
distinguuhed sixteenth century 
Genoese admiraT. She was, cn 




course, “unsinkablc,” with ii 
watertight compartments that 
would “keep her afloat in any 
emergency.” 

But trouble always plagued her. 
On her maiden voyage, a giant wave 
rolled her over 28 degrees, sending 
passengers and furniture crashing. 
Many people were injured. 

On the night of July 25,1956, she 
was moving through fog'shrouded 
waters towards New York with 

I, 134 psissengers, in the treacherous 
area off Nantucket known as the 
“cross-roads of the Atlantic.” At 

II. 20 a few “last night out” parties 
were still in progress; many people 
had gone to bed. 

Suddenly, out of the fog loomed 
the 11,000-tQn Swedish ship Stocks 
holm. Though helmsjmen of both 
ships spun wheels frantically, 
Stoc^holm*s prow sliced into 
Doria*s starb^rd side. Within 
fkiinutes, the unsinkable Doria was 


listing heavily. At 10.09 the next 
morning, she slipped beneath the 
waves, taking 54 lives. 

She h.id barely settled on the bot¬ 
tom before controversy broke out. 
Sunk in international waters, was 
she a prize of the sea? What items 
of value were still aboard, and how 
much were they worth if they could 
be salvaged? 

Within a few days of Dorians 
sinking, divers went down to photo¬ 
graph her. The 29,083-tQn ship, 
^7 feet long and 90 feet in beam, 
lay on her side in 225 feet of water. 
Because she rests on a slant, some 
sections of the superstructure were 
only 135 feet below the surface. 
Temptingly near. 

Reports of the wealth aboard her 
grew. There was said to be at least 
Rs. 75 lakhs in cash, jewels and ne¬ 
gotiable bonds “in the safe.” There 
was a rumour (false) about a “secret 
consignment” of Rs. 22*5 crores in 
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gold bullion. There were, in fact, 
1,200 place settings of fine china, a 
shipment of industrial diamonds, 
Rs. 1-88 lakhs worth of vermouth, 
five tons of provolone cheese in 
“water-tight compartments.” The 
hull, it was estimated, would fetch 
up to Rs. 2*25 crores as scrap if the 
shipcould not be returned to service. 

A total of Rs. 87 crores in claims 
was filed. These were finally settled 
for Rs. 4'35 crores. A CJenoa-based 
syndicate of insurance underwriters 
paid the Italian Line some Rs. 12-38 
crores for hull and contents. “The 
insurers now own Doria and every¬ 
thing aboard her m perpetuity,” 
says an authority on admiralty law. 
“But if someone else were to raise 
her, the question of a salvor’s award 
would have to be negotiated with 
those underwriters.” 

Schemes for raising the ship pro¬ 
liferated. One entrepreneur wanted 
to raise the ship, dock her, and 
charge admission. Another planned 
to cut up the superstructure into 
three million pairs of souvenir cuff 
links. All wanted the insurers to 
finance their salvage and split the 
money realized. Tne underwriters 
stated that they would sell only the 
inventory and rights, for a “sub¬ 
stantial sum,” to a salvor with a 
sound plan and sound financing. 

Andrea Doria had been on the 
bottom two years when an Ameri¬ 
can industrialist announced plans 
to raise her by slipping four-inch 
cables under her. These would be 
fastened to heavily ballasted ore 






barges, “which will be pumped out, 
rising in the water and raising 
Dorm a few feet. The ships will all 
move towards land until Dorm 
again touches bottom. Then the 
cables will be shortened and the 
process repeated.” Excitement ran 
high—until the syndicate said that 
no acceptable financial offer had 
been received. 

Engineers scoff at suggestions that 
openings could be scaled and water 
forced out as air is pumped in. The 
number of hatches, portholes and 
other openings—and the 70-foot 
gash from Stocl{holm—i\i\c out this 
method. One salvor proposed to fill 
the hull with air-laden ping-pong 
balls, then learnt that the pressure 
of 100 pounds‘to the square inch 
at that depth would Batten them. 

In the summer of 1964, two 
Maryland men, Robert Solomon, a 
builder, and H. Glenn Garvin, an 
estate agent, mounted a Rs. 22-5 
lakhs salvage effort. They converted 
an old U.S. Coast Guard cutter and 
recruited a 20*man team, including 
nine naval divers. They hoped to 
do a major salvage job at the ship's 
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lowest point, and thus attract fur¬ 
ther backing. 

But at the Doria site, 30-knot 
winds whipped up ten-foot swells. 
Time and money slipped away. 
When the weather calmed, sharks 
appeared, but the divers managed 
to make a number of descents. 

They brought up Doria's radar 
set and a 1,000-watt floodlight. The 
original bulb still worked. They 
found the statue of Admiral Doria 
in the main salon, at a depth of 215 
feet, and blasted two holes, each five 
by eight feet, through outer and 
inner Dulkheads to remove it. After 
eight days of herculean labour, the 
statue was hauled aboard the sal¬ 
vage ship to the cheers of the crew. 

Today the statue stands in the 
patio of a Florida motel owned by 
Garvin .“Nobody offered us a nickel 
fpr it,” Garvin says. “Nobody of¬ 
fered us any further backing. It was 
a lot of money to spend for a statue, 
but we’d probably do the same thing 
again tomorrow.” 

Why didn’t the divers blow open 
“the safe,” with its cash, bonds and 
jewels, instead.^ Investigation re¬ 
vealed that, while there are a num¬ 
ber of safes on the ship, passengers 
left their valuables in row upon row 
small safeedeposit boxes. The 
question would be: which boxes or 
rows of boxes to blow open It costs 
over Rs. 2,250 a dive per man, and 


he has only 15 minutes to work on 
the bottom. 

“You could lose an awful lot of 
money blowing the wrong boxes,” 
says Solomon. “And the value you 
recovered would become a matter 
of negotiation.” 

Despite their Pyrrhic victory, Sol¬ 
omon is optimistic concerning even¬ 
tual salvage of Doria —possibly with 
large rubber bags which could be 
introduced into the hold and rooms 
and then inflated, or with one of 
the new foam plastics. Foam can 
be manufactured within a sunken 
ship by introducing two chemicals 
and a catalyst through separate 
hoses. I'he substance hardens almost 
immediately, displacing the much 
heavier water, until gradually the 
ship should rise. 

^lomon’s optimism that Doria 
can be refloated receives support 
from at least one U.S. salvage com¬ 
pany. According to a spokesman : 
“Though never before has a vessel 
of such size been raised intact from 
such a great depth, no one here 
would label it ‘impossible.’ In ma¬ 
rine salvage, the question is not 
whether a particular mission can be 
carried out, but whether it is eco¬ 
nomically feasible to undertake.” 

Meanwhile, Andrea Doria re¬ 
mains tantalizingly near, with what- 
cNer riches she holds guarded by 
the jealous waves. 


Look out of the window from the breakfast table and you see the bird 
after the worm, the cat after the bird and the dog after the cat It gives 
you a little better understanding of the morning’s news. —b. v. 



A Fanner 
Fights 
Global 
Poverty 

By Allen Rankin 

Declaring a personal war 
on want,* David Brooks 
shows the poor and 
hungry of the world how 
private enterprise can help 
them to help themselves 



W HEN a gangling, six- 
foot, 66’year'Old farmer 
named David William 
Brooks speaks on how to beat 
hunger and deprivation, ministers 
of agriculture the world over listen 
with respect. So do U.S. Presidents: 
he has been a valued adviser to the 
last four. For Brooks has built a 
handful of destitute farmers into the 
biggest cooperative in the Southern 
United States, a flourishing empire 
that has liberated hunmeds of 
communities from their dependence 
on one crop, cotton. 

Misleadingly called Cotton Pro¬ 
ducers Association (CPA), this 
diversified agricultural business has 
7,000 employees to serve its 150,000 
members, grossed 245 million dol¬ 
lars for them in 1966. 

The Cotton Producers Associa¬ 
tion owns and operates more 
than 60 major installations—pro¬ 
cessing plants, warehouses, research 
laboratories, stores—and its new 
headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
is one of the most beautiful build¬ 
ings in the city. It runs both the 
biggest fertilizer operation and the 
biggest mutual-insurance company 
in the state of Georgia. 

Its remarkable sales force (led in 
times of crisis by Brooks himself, 
rushing unannounced into the 
ofHces of potential buyers any¬ 
where) may nawk 100 tons of frozen 
chicken drumsticks to Japan or, 
ducking behind the Iron Curtain, 
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market 400,000 bushels of maize in 
Poland. Operations have become so 
efficient that, despite rising tariffs in 
some of the 30 countries with 
which Brooks now does business, 
CPA can still sell these nations 
chicken and other products more 
cheaply than can local producers. 

It's all a far cry from 1925, 
when farmer’s son Brooks was a 
young agronomy instructor at the 
University of Georgia. At that time, 
the average farmer in America’s 
southern states was poorer than 
most slum'dwellers of today* On 
exhausted, eroded land, with poor 
seed and fertilizer and worse 
marketing facilities, most cotton 
farmers made just enough profit 
from each harvest to guarantee a 
more dismal failure the next season. 

“All you’re producing is pov¬ 
erty!’’ teacher Brooks chided his 
students and their fathers. “And 
that’s all you’ll deserve until you get 
smarter. The only way you can get 
a higher standard of living,’’ he 
hammered home, his blue eyes 
earnest, his voice beseeching, “is to 
earn it for yourself, by increasing 
your own individual productivity.’’ 

Then came the Expression, re¬ 
ducing Georgia’s per-capita farm 
income to only 72 dollars a year, the 
price of cotton to five cents a pound. 
In the critical winter of 1933, some 
of Brooks’ farmer frifends pleaded 
with him, “Why don’t you stop 
telling us what we ought to do, ana 
come to help us do it?” 

“They’re right,” Brooks said to 


his wife, Ruth. “It's too late for 
talk-teaching. I>o-teaching will be 
faster.” 

Turning down both the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia’s offer of an associate 
professorship and a chance to go 
into an assuredly profitable business 
for himself, he joined five strug¬ 
gling farmers to form CPA. 

The fledgling co-operative’s mem¬ 
bers heard Brooks outline wildly 
ambitious plans. “Small ^rmers 
like us have got to pool our re¬ 
sources, buy our own supplies, 
operate our own market outlets,” he 
declared. To members who couldn’t 
afford good shoes, such grandiose 
schemes seemed impossible, even 
crazy. 

Persuasion. Yet Brooks talked 
a soft-hearted banker into lending 
the group 3,500 dollars to buy a fire- 
damagea cotton warehouse. He 
employed four cotton graders, and 
put out the word that local farmers 
would no longer be at the mercy of 
arbitrary buyers, that from CPA 
they would receive premium prices 
for quality cotton. 

Incomes began to rise. Even so, 
many of the growing coKiperative’s 
members soon wished they’d never 
heard of their hard-driving mana¬ 
ger. He insisted that they borrow all 
«diey could, even if it meant real 
sacrifice, to invest in the superior 
seeds, feeds and fertilizers that CPA 
began to develop and promote. 

When some of the co-operative’s 
directors rebelled at this “extrava¬ 
gance,” Brooks quietly told them, 
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“You engaged me as your doctor. 
Either take my medicine or stay ill. 
I told you these prescriptions would 
work; 1 didn’t say they’d be easy to 
take.’’ 

Complaints subsided when once- 
dusty fields turned lush green, when 
cotton yields sprang up dramatically 
from half a bale to three bales an 
acre in some areas. Farmers who 
had been raising “just enough corn 
for the mule’’ learned to produce 
ten times that much. 

Chicken was the most spectacular 
star of Brooks’ programme. By the 
mid-i94o*s, government controls on 
cotton had left many farmers with 
such small farm land allotments 
that they could no longer eke out a 
living .from cotton alone. The 
scientific raising of chicken, Brooks 
decided, would offer an ideal means 
of supplementing their income. 
Employing some of the best poultry 
experts and researchers in the coun¬ 
try, he eventually set up completely 
integrated assembly lines for hana- 
ling chickens from egg to market 
stage. 

Today CPA runs one of the lar¬ 
gest poultry combines in the world. 
This is how it works: CPA breeder- 
flock owners deliver eggs to the co¬ 
operative’s eight hatcheries; ‘the 
hatcheries supply CPA poultry- 
growers with day-old chicles; the 
growers furnish market-weight 
chickens, many thousands at a time, 
to the co-operative’s four vast poul¬ 
try-processing plants in Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina and 
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Georgia. In 1966, these plants pro¬ 
cessed over 100 million chickens. 

Near the litde town of Boaz, 
Alabama, once a particularly de¬ 
pressed area, Brooks gave me a 
glimpse of one of the co-operative’s 
model processing plants. Lines of 
chickens dangled from overhead 
conveyer belts, glided swiftly from 
killing rooms to scalding vats to 
plucking machines. On through 
files of human dressers and cutters 
they went, and finally into packages 
ready for freezing. 

“They’re coming off the line at 
the rate of 150 birds a minute,’’ 
Brooks said proudly. “That means 
140,000 a two-shift day. We use 
everything but the cackle. The 
feathers we grind up to make 
feather meal that goes l^ck into our 
chicken feed. The viscera we pro¬ 
cess to make dog and cat food.’’ 

Development. Brooks keeps look¬ 
ing for—and finding—ways to raise 
incomes, cut food costs. At a new 
model cattle feed farm at Valdosta, 
Georgia, CPA researchers are trying 
to lower the price of steak by mak¬ 
ing cattle grow faster on less but 
better foodT In only two years of 
experimenting, they are already 
making progress: they now get a 
pound of beef for six-and-a-half 
pounds of cattle feed—a 12 per cent 
improvement over the average feed- 
conversion ratio. 

For floundering peanut farmers 
who joined CPA, Brooks and com¬ 
pany worked another kind of mir¬ 
acle. At the co-o^rative*s peanut 
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research centre at Gracevillc, 
Florida, scientists learned to solve 
problems one at a time. Among 
their innovations: new varieties of 
chemically treated seeds which defy 
six kinds of growth-stunting fungi. 
Now CPA is America’s largest pea¬ 
nut processor, and line played a 
major role in increasing American 
peanut yield from 969 pounds an 
acre in 1957 to 1,827 pounds an acre 
in 1967. 

]3rooks is also trying to promote 
fish-farming. “Nearly every farm 
in the South,” he points out, “has 
a pond. What we want to do is 
turn these ponds into fish ponds. 
Through the use of more high- 
powered pond fertilizers and fish 
foods, fish crops can be harvested by 
the ton every few months. Then, 
while raising their own incomes 
substantially, part-time ‘fish farm¬ 
ers’ may provide another major 


protein source to help feed the 
world.” 

These days. Brooks’ most urgent 
business is nis effort to help famine- 
threatened nations learn to feed 
themselves before it is too late. 
“Starvation anywhere is everyone’s 
greatest enemy,” says Brooks. “It’s 
a threat to peace. If a country gets 
hungry enough, it will fight its 
neignl^ur for food.” Every year, 
ePA plays host to more than 1,000 
visitors from less-developed nations, 
some of them communist. No secrets 
are withheld. Everyone is not only 
allowed to study CPA’s model 
farming machinery and methods, 
but urged to imitate them—and 
prosper. 

“You can do it, of course,” 
Brooks assures the visitors. “How 
do I know? Because once our farm¬ 
ers were nearly as badly off as yours 
are, and look at us now! ” 



Common Complaints 

Father grumbling to his two children, as he reluctantly gets ready for 
an evening out: “Other kids make their mothers too tired to want to go 
out, but not you." - -Thonuw Morrow 

I 

One bright young thing to another, about a smart social occasion: “1 
hear everybody was there from A to Z-^xcept U and I!” —H. L. 

Heard in a cafe: “My boss won’t let me make personal calls at the 
office, and my wife and daughter won’t let me make them at home.” 

—H. G. 
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A Frenchman’s 
Guide to the 

U.S.A. 


By Pierre Daninos 


Author of "Major Thompson £jt>es m 
France" 


F or 35 years now I have been 
going to the United States— 
once every five years or so— 
and not until my seventh visit did I 
discover, thanks to a Maine lobster, 
one of the essential truths about the 
American character. Perhaps the 
fault lay in my slowness to catch 
on, perhaps in the complexity of 
America. I lean to the first and 
regrettable hypothesis. 

The cold Maine half-lobster 
which I had ordered in a New York 
seafood restaurant was crowned by 
a kind of Spanish gendarme's multi¬ 
coloured hat made of slices of 
tomato, green salad, French dress 
ing (which is usually anything but 
French), onion rings, celery, rad- 
bhes, olives, parsley and carrot. It 
was in attacking this festooned 
crustacean that 1 made the discovery 
which I must underline, even if my 
compatriots tear me apart: the lob¬ 
ster was deheious! The first thrust 
of my fork impelled me to strike a 
blow against a widespread French 



belief that ^'Americans don’t know 
how to eat.” 

Before undertaking this gigantic 
demolition job, may I remind you 
that I grew up in the shade of 
a forest of immutable principles. 
There was the supremacy of Swed¬ 
ish steel, the tenacity of me British, 
the small feet of Spanish women, 
the big feet of British ladies, the ar¬ 
rogance of the Prussians, the fabu¬ 
lous riches of maharajas, the purity 
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of Swiss air, the strength of the 
Turks. The Greeks were cheats, the 
English hypocrites, the Americans 
children. 


Has this world disappeared? I 
don’t believe so. For many French¬ 
men, the American wakes up on 
the 52nd floor of the Empire State 
Building, munches his first piece of 
chewing gum before breakrast, has 
a terrific idea while shaving, races 
his fluid-drive car to the factory 


while traffic police pursue him 
through red lights and over level 
crossings, erupts into the inner sanc¬ 
tum of his boss, who, feet on desk. 


listens to his idea and gives him a 
lojooo-dollar bonus. 


Despite the money, he wolfs 
down a drugstore lunch, returns 
home dog-tired to find his wife has 
flown to Reno for a divorce. He is 


ruined next day by a Wall Street 
crash but, always confident, he 
starts again as a factory worker, 
climbs all the rungs of the ladder 
of success and dies of a heart attack 


at 57. 

Clinging Cliches. It is more 
difficult to eradicate a cliche of this 
kind than to raze a city from the 
globe. But let’s try anyway. 

Consider the cliche that American 
food is bad. I am not going to say 
that you can eat better in the U.S.A. 
than in France, for I do not wish to 
die at the hands of 50 million 
illegitimate descendants of Brillat- 
Savarin who are the French. But 
the mistake the visiting Frenchman 
makes is to drag behind him like 


a ghost his nostalgia for his petit 
biftecl^-pommes frites or his good 
petite gihelotte de lapin. It would be 
better for him not to look for what 
he can find at home and, instead, 
fall back on the fat of the land: 
corn on the cob, cherrystone clams, 
corned beef, baked ham, oyster 
stew, clam chowder, avocado pears, 
milk-shakes, ice-cream. 

Then there is the cliche that 
Americans are big children without 
any education. Wrong, or at least 
only as true as everywhere else. In 
what country do not men remain 
children all their lives, merely ex¬ 
changing their electric trains for 
cars? 

As for education, I do not hesitate 
to say that after long visits to Ameri¬ 
can colleges and universities, theirs 
seems in many respects superior to 
ours. American methods, the cli¬ 
mate of American colleges, the hap¬ 
piness Americans encounter there 
(and which they often pursue for 
the rest of their lives) arc lacking 
in France. 

The same can be said for the 
schools. At the Lycee Janson de 
Sailly, where 1 went, you had to 
remain seated without saying one 
word for an hour, in an over¬ 
crowded class of 50, while an old 
gentleman discoursed on the Battle 
o'" Austerlitz. At Roslyn High 
School on Long Island, a teacher 
who resembles Gregory Peck con¬ 
ducts a “discussion class” with 10 or 
12 boys and girls at a round table— 
and the niore argumentative the 
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pupils, the more Scitisfied the teach¬ 
er. In France, we memorize dates 
and battle plans; Americans draw 
important conclusions fiom a 
century of social revolution. 

Many Frenchmen will tell you 
that Americans lack taste, that they 
like only what is new. Of course, 
America does not have Versailles, 
Watteau or the Renaissance. Of 
course, it does not have Chartres or 
the Louvre. But what is more beau¬ 
tiful than New York at night seen 
from a skyscraper.? Or Wall Street 
at dawn? 

Several weeks ago, in my room 
on the 44th floor of the New York 
Hilton, I spent hours armed with 
binoculars, fascinated by the offices 
in the opposite building. From the 
rooms of the stenographers to those 
of the top executives (old prints. 
Regency desks, tropical plants), 
everything had been arranged to 
make work more agreeable. When 
her day is over the little secretary 
does not have the Tuileries Gardens 
in which to walk, or a pavement 
cafe in which to relax, but she has 
employers who concern themselves 
with her well-being while she is at 
work. 

I had a talk recently with a young 
man, prosperous, teethed on Rous¬ 
seau and Voltaire but versed in Mao 
Tse-tung and Hungarian films. 
*‘Your American civilization, I 
don't want it,** he snapped, com¬ 
menting on an article in Le Figaro 


in which 1 had poked fun at the 
anti-Americanism of a country 
which gleefully Americanizes itself 
more each day. “I will never set foot 
in a drugstore!’* But, my word! 
Who is forcing the French to flock 
to drugstores? Is it my fault or that 
of the Americans ii our young 
people Americanize themselves to 
the point where they won’t buy blue 
jeans unless they are Levi’s? 

Is American civilization menac¬ 
ing our “Latin genius*’? Are 
American secret services powerful 
enough to oblige two of the most 
famous French singers, Jean- 
Philippe Smet and Claude Moine, 
to call themselves Johnny Hallyday 
and Eddie Mitchell? Do they nave 
such diabolical powers of persuasion 
as to constrain our businessmen to 
name toilet water “After Shave,” 
a brassiere “O-Yes,” and a slip 
“Exciting”? 

O my dearly beloved country, 
champion of logic and good sense; 
gentle country, who yesterday em¬ 
braced the tanks that delivered you, 
and today impels the last American 
soldiers to camouflage official signs 
of their presence; you who find it 
normal that your President orders 
the United States to withdraw un¬ 
conditionally from Vietnam but 
thought it unforgivable that the 
White House should have implied 
the same thing during the Al^rian 
war—I love you. But what a 
chameleon you are! 


Just when you think tomorrow will never come, it’s yesterday.— e. w. 
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Towards More 
Picturesque 



Sign Language. Over display of 
chocolates for Valentine’s Day: “Get 
amour for your money” (S. F.) . . . 
On new grass: “Help keep lawn 
order” {ptpe Lines) . . . Ovcr display of 
paperback books: “Pick-a-pockct” 
(Newark News) ... In a chiropodist's 
window: "Why be two feet away 
from happiness?” (Bob Talbert). . . On 
chemist’s: “We Dispense with Accu¬ 
racy” (B.fl.) ... In camera shop: 

“Tnink negative” (Kenneth Tweedle) 

Htppte Heyday. Among the hip¬ 
pies, cleanliness is next to oddliness 
(M. s.) . . . These people are members 
of the “in” crowd—insignificant, in¬ 
secure and insipid (Bob Barne«) 

Deft Definitions. Antique: A piece 
of furniture on which the last payment 
has been made (Hugh Ainen)... Expec¬ 
tant mother: Momsoon (G. F.). . . 
Pirayer book: Anti-missile missal 
(jonBrouu) . . . Folk singer: Fellow 
who sings through his nose by ear 


(Herb Caen)... Computerized romance: 
Blind data (R. e. Bennett)... Leopard: 
Dotted lion (Shelby Friedman) . .. After- 
dinner speaker: Gust of honour 
(G. H.) ... Dieting: Missing the bloat 
(R. N.) . . . Supermarket: Where you 
spend 30 minutes hunting for instant 
coffee (F. A.) 

Word Pictures. She brailled through 
her handbag (V. s.) ... A train un¬ 
ravelling along the river bank 
(T. H. R.) . . . Smart new home with 
that all a loan feeling (A. H.). . . His 
heels sound as though they own the 
pavement (Coco Chanel) . . . Candle 
flames standing on tiptoe(M. c. D.)... 
A child lively as popping corn (L. G.) 

Cradling the Quip. Sooner or later, 
a grandparent begins to wonder why 
babies are entrusted to young people 
(H. K.) ... The man who thinks a 
pretty girl is like a melody is usually 
dancing to her tunc (W. o. m.) . . . 
The hardest thing about making 
money last is making it first (T.L.C a/.) 

. . . When every bone in your body 
aches, you can thank the Lord that 
you’re not a herring (Q. R) 

Verse or Worse. There’s no experi¬ 
ence less rewarding than saying thanks 
in a voice recording (Suzanne Douglan) 

, . . I’m very chic, so I hate to grouse 
—but my skirt is shorter than my 
blouse (A. L. j.). . . I must learn to be 
tactful instead of ecstatic: “It’s just 
what I wanted” has been filling my 
atiic (L. K. s.). . . Whether men will 
make rasses at girls who wear glasses, 
depends quite a bit on the shape of the 
chassis (S. d. b.) ... Today’s lamented 
modern ways will be tomorrow’s 
“good old days” (L. S. McCandkta) 
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T here is always, it seems, 
some recipe going the rounds 
for a sure'fire Siort cut to 
paradise: alcohol, laughing gas, 
morning glory seeds, hard drugs. 
But 1 have always been cut off from 
the chemical routes to euphoria. 
Alcohol gives me heartburn, and I 
daren*t try any of the more power¬ 
ful agents. I know they would un¬ 
hinge my mind for ever, or hustle 
me into an eternity of vomiting. 

There must be thousands like 
me, pharmacologically underprivi¬ 
leged people who will never know 
the delights of chemical psychedelia 
—^but all of us want a share of 
the transcendental cake, those dis¬ 
turbing and beautiful moments of 
heightened sensation we hear so 
much about. What hope is there 
for us? 

Let me say for a start that 1 am 
not really interested in hallucina¬ 
tions. Nor do I want to see colours 
brighter than I already do. In fact, 
1 can do without any of the optical 
displays. To judge from the reports, 
these retinal shows are as brilliantly 
monotonous as Op Art. 

What I really want is simply a 
sharper sense of how odd it is to 
be here at all. Therefore I insist on 

Jonathan Miller, 33, is a London-born 
theatrical director, television producer, writer 
and critic. He graduated as a doctiv in 1959, 
but left medicine for the theatre m 1961 
when he appeared, tn London and later New 
York, in Bcytmd the Frtnge, a satirical revue 
that created a new fashion in entertainment. 
Mamed to a doctor, he has three children. 



I’M TAKING 
A TRIP-FOR 
FREE 


By Jonathan Miller 


You don't need drugs to 
heighten your sensibilities; 
all it takes is a little 
disciplined attention 


VM TAKING A TRIP—FOR FREE 


preserving the full power of my 
critical and intellectual faculties. 
Half the pleasure in any new experi¬ 
ence lies in being able to describe 
and amplify it in words. But most 
of the reports brought back from 
drug trips have a gaudy mediocrity. 

They are affirmative without 
being descriptive, and 1 am just 
not interested in an experience 
which slithers out of the bottom 
end of the mind, leaving nothing 
more than a vague sense of convic¬ 
tion behind. 

There are said to be good substi¬ 
tutes for drugs. These usually take 
the form of violent assaults on the 
senses; flashing lights or unbearable 
noise. 

Well, that won’t do cither. I 
resent the idea that 1 can be raped 
into higher sensitivity. Anyway, 
shows of this sort simply drum me 
into a state of mindless idiocy. 

Only Alternative. That leaves 
one effective road to paradise: hard 
work. Not common hard work but 
the sort which takes everyday ex¬ 
perience and, by paying careful 
attention to it and rubbing its tar¬ 
nished surfaces, brings the whole 
thing up to a supernatural glow. As 
Chesterton says, it is only after 
seeing something for the thou¬ 
sandth time that one can suddenly 
see it again for the first. 

Habit makes everything around 
us more or less invisible and thus 
seals us off from what the world has 
to offer. Most of the time that is as 
it should be, if we arc to make the 


best of the few things we can set 
our minds to. We could never get 
on with life if we were pulled up 
short by everything that touches our 
senses, if we had to attend to the 
tickle of the clothes on our back or 
to every one of the million sounds 
we hear. 

But every now and then, the men¬ 
tal insulation breaks down and the 
world floods in to overwhelm us 
with its raw, complicated foreign¬ 
ness. In these rare Hashes familiar 
sights glow with unjustified novelty, 
and one feels the primeval oddness 
of simply bcing-in-the-world. These 
cpisoaes last only a minute or two, 
but our spirit is renovated as it is 
brought face to face with the vast 
cnormit) of physical creation. 

But one has to use all sorts of 
mental tricks to achieve this sense of 
freshly peeled newness. You have to 
get at a peculiar angle to the world 
before it will show its secret. The 
knack is rather like that of the gar¬ 
dener who improves his sense of 
colour by occasionally looking at 
the landscape upside down between 
his legs. 

One method is to take a trip to a 
strange citv. Any city will do: the 
place can ^ as dull as ditchwater, 
without a single tourist attraction. 
In fact, glamour of any sort would 
gc in the way of what I am describ- 

The dizzying, ecstatic mystery of 
the experience comes from simply 
dislocating oneself from the famil¬ 
iar stream of life and arriving in a 
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place which was there long before 
one arived, unaware of one’s exis¬ 
tence. No drug on earth can pro¬ 
duce such a cataclysmic heightening 
of consciousness. 

I first got the feeling (jne aftcr- 
hoon many years ago in Paris. As I 
stepped from the Care du Nord into 
the golden sunlight of that Parisian 
five o’clock, I was overwhelmed at 
once, not by the Crallic charm of it 
all, but simply by the sense of civic 
otherness. 

All around, people were scurry¬ 
ing, trailing an invisible history of 
Parisian encounters and incidents. 
I, on the other hand, stood on the 
steps of the station without a single 
fragment of Parisian past. I felt as 
conspicuous as I would were I wear¬ 
ing no clothes. Free from the 
weight of shared memory, I felt 
that the Parisian gravity just didn’t 
apply to my body, and that if I took 
a single step, I would float off like a 
whiff of transparent gas. 

Somewhere New. Years later I 
realized how unnecessary it was to 
go abroad to get this feeling. Any 
city would do, so long as it was 
similar in size to my own. So long 
as it was big and black and busy. So 
long as it had rush-hour crowds 
hurrying to buses and subways, just 
as 1 would have been doing if 1 had 
been at home in London. The only 
feature it could not have was my 
previous presence in it. For against 
this plain back-cloth of civic simi¬ 
larity, one’s lack of past and future 
stands out in brilliant contrast. 
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All this outshines drugs ni 
achieving its effect by the unaided 
activity of the mind. There is no 
sharing the credit with chemicals 
and, since the intellect is intact, 
one’s memory of the experience docs 
not decay as normality returns. 
And, unlike drugs, the dosage 
works in reverse: with practice, 
you can get the same effects with 
smaller and smaller bits of travel, 
closer and closer to home. Now 1 
can achieve these feelings simply by 
moving from one part of town to 
another at an unusual time of day, 
or by coming on familiar places 
from a new angle. 

There is a weird railway line, for 
example, which runs around the 
back side of London, above ground 
and yet hidden from the streets by 
hoardings and factories. As you 
move out of the station, landmarks 
which seemed perfectly familiar 
stand out as if seen for the first time, 
and with the train's eccentric course 
they take up positions they 
couldn’t possibly occupy according 
to the rules of common sense. And 
for some unaccountable reason,, this 
backstage railway land is bathed in 
a sulphurous nineteenth century 
light, so that nothing seems quite 
real. 

You can sometimes experience an 
equally startling alteration in con¬ 
sciousness on a hot, silent summer 
afternoon in the country. Three 
o’clock seems to go on for ever, and 
the heat-stunned stillness is like the 
edge of doomsday? The trees stand 
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ankle deep in ihcir own shadow, 
birdsong stops, the insect machin 
(rv switclics off. The whole of 
Lreation .sweats with expectation. 
There is no knowing wh.it the 
sLcne is about to ilcliver. In one 
.sense, that is irrelevant. lixpccta- 
tion is all; fulfilment can only be 
•in anti-climax. Drugs would simply 
1)1 nr the experience or reproduce 
11 in a thaotic form, so that its sacred 
precision would be lost. 

Wh.il 1 want is .some desiee to 
keep me con.slantly in touch with 
the bi/,arre“lhcrcne.ss”of the world. 
Fortunately, the world itself comes 


up with stimuli which jolt the mind 
in this direction. Inhere is nothing 
like a sudden wind, for example, to 
switch the mind into high gear. Or a 
sousing, catastrophic downpour of 
rain. Or a snowstorm, when the 
whole city .seems suddenly to have 
been seriously burned, then ban 
daged and crinsigned to .i darkened 
invalid silence. 

The point is that the world is a 
miraculous chry.salis which cracks 
open under the heat of .ittention. 
()ne doesn’t need lh<* assistance t)f 
drugs ui bring on the tiansformalion 
—attention is enough. 


Think of a Niwih'r 

More ih\n a thousand years ago the following sign.s were introduced 
by a Moroccan genius whose work was the first to be called algebra. 
According to Mrs. Abdelkri Boujibar, director of the Museum of Morocco, 

AZI^5BlXaO 

this genius conceived the figures o to 9 which we know today as Arabic 
numerals, and he shaped them so that each contained an appropriate 
number of angles. His figure i contains one angle, his 2 two angles, his 
3 three angles, and .so on. Zero, signifying nothing, had no angles, -c. ivi. 


Hoodwinked 

A SCHOOL teacher received the following note explaining the morning's 
absence of a pupil: “Please excuse Billy’s absence this morning. The rest 
of the children arc all ill, and in administering medicine and taking care of 
their needs, it was 11 o’clock before I discovered one healthy child, who 
should have been at school.” —R. w. k. 



WHICH GIRLS MAKE 
THE BEST WIVES? 


A light-hearted look at the modern method of marriage training 

By Joan Paulson 


O NCE upon a time, finishing 
schools and anxious moth¬ 
ers instructed young ladies 
in the domestic arts and chores. But 
nowadays the only remaining bul¬ 
wark against domestic ignorance is 
the custom of unmarried young 
ladies sharing flats with their girl 
friends. 

When I left school, I couldn’t do 
anything more mechanical than dial 
a telephone number. After sharing 
with 15 girl friends, from one to five 
at a time, during five years of col¬ 
lege training and two of a “career,” 

1 can now, if necessary, bake a loaf 
of bread, mend a fuse, bait a mouse¬ 
trap, cook 43 different dishes star¬ 
ring minced meat, and look on 
almost all quirks of behaviour with 
equanimity. And if, after marriage, 

I discover that my husband has no 
more trying habits than snoring, 
strewinjg his clothes on the floor and 
eating biscuits in bed. I’ll consider 
him a miradc. 

Take cooking. Unlike new hus¬ 
bands, flat-mates have no qualms 
about judging a dish to be a dis¬ 
aster. However, as long as they don’t 
have to cook it themsdves, they’re 
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not going to demand just what 
Mother used to make, so they’re 
tremendously good sports if you 
want to try your hand at shish J(ebab 
or ratatouille. And if your soufHi^ 
emerges with a drunken lean, it’s 
less embarrassing among flat-mates. 
After all, who burned the bacon last 
week? 

Flat-mates are also a fruitful 
source of culinary tips that you 
won’t find in cookery books. One of 
my very first flat-mates taught me 
how to test if spaghetti is done. You 
throw a piece at the wall. If it sticks. 



fall behind the stove where nobody 
will ever see it. 

Even my mother didn’t know 
this technique. When I casually de¬ 
monstrated it at home one day, she 
was speechless. 

As in marriage, money is probably 

n' mw nmuiAi. 
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the most common bone of con¬ 
tention among Rat-mates. Luckily, 
community living teaches you the 
basic tenets of economy. 

One of my girl friends, Made¬ 
leine, earned 75 dollars a week, and 
on that she managed to support her¬ 
self completely and save 100 dollars 
a month. Since Madeleine was as 
economical with words as with 
money, her statements came out 
sounding like axioms. I have a col¬ 
lection of several hundred of Made¬ 
leine’s Laws, such as: “The Only 
Reason a Sandwich Hiis Two Slices 
of Bread Is to Keep the Filling 
From Falling Out When \ou Take 
It to Work; At Home You Need 
Only One Slice of Bread Per Sand¬ 
wich.” Madeleine also believed that 
dried milk is not only cheaper than 
fresh milk but tastes better. Since 
Madeleine was never wrong, we 
drank the stuff for three years. 

Perhaps the greatest value of 
sharing a Rat is that it provides what 
a professor of mine used to call 
a Cross-Cultural Experience. I re¬ 
member every one of my 15 sharers 
with varying degrees of affection. 
There was Kathleen, whose grand¬ 
mother had founded a religious sect 



that included yoga. And Matty, who 
played harpsichord music at top 
volume on her record player during 
every waking minute. And Bobbie, 
who created metal sculpture with a 
blow-lamp in her room. 

Then there was Pru, who was 
younger than the rest of us and 
quite naive. Except for her under¬ 
wear. She favoured red-fringed, 
black lace or leopard skin, on the 
theory that they don’t get grey like 
white docs. Every Saturday, Pru 
would go to the launderette to wash 
her imderthings. Lovingly, she 
would pull each piece separately out 



of the drier and fold it. By the time 
she had Rnished she was sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring throng of 
male onlookers. They would follow* 
her home and litter our front steps 
until we dispersed them. 

Flat-mates arc so understanding. 
Who else would ring up your cur¬ 
rent passion and piose as a television 
survey just to find out what he*s 
doingOr lend you her new blouse 
'or a special date before she’d even 
worn it herself? Or tell you that you 
look just like Audrey Hepburn, 
only fatter? But that’s what Rat- 
mates arc for. That, and preparing 
a girl for marriage. 
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One of the world’s greatest actors, lie goes 
to agonizing lengths to perfect eacli new role 


The Inc()iiii)ani!)ii' 

ALEC (T’hXN'i AS 


By Beth Day 



S IX TIMES the muscular police¬ 
man picked up his slightly- 
built opponent and hurled 
him against the concrete wall. Six 
times the victim, white-faced and 
shaking, staggered to his feet. 

“I still don’t think I’ve got it 
right; let’s try again,” said Sir Alec 
Guinness—who had refused to have 
the wall padded to break his im¬ 
pact. ”1 wasn’t keen on doing it 
again,” he explained afterwards, 
“but I didn’t want it to look 
phoney.” 

Ciuinness was making his most 
recent film. The Comedians. The 
man-handling scene is not vital, 
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and (lUinness is perhaps the only 
major actor who would take such 
pains to get it exactly to his liking. 
Even his co-stars, the highly profes¬ 
sional Richard Burton and Eliza¬ 
beth Taylor, watched astonished at 
the agonizing display of conscien¬ 
tiousness. 

The incident is typical of the 
thoroughness with which 53-ycar- 
old Guinness has prepared every 
role in the career that has made him 
one of Britain’s—and the world’s— 
greatest actors. 

An accomplished Shakespearean 
actor long before he created, in 
films, his sly, comics litde men in 



happy revolt against society, Gum- “He is an all-star cast in his own 
ness IS that rare phenomenon: a person.” Above all, filmgoers recall 
performer equally renowned as Guinness as the Oscnr-winning 
comedian, character and dramatic colonel in The Bridge on the Riven 
actor. Since the last war he has ap- Kwai. 

peared in 24 plays and 31 films. Yet today Guinness confes.ses that 
demonstratmg by his versatility a he refused three times to play this, 
special talent for breathing life into perhaps his greatest, role. He says, 
any kind of character. “1 couldn’t Ixlieve in the colonel at 

Mention Guinness’s name to all. He was too blinkered for my 
hlmgoers and they will recall the appreciation, absolutely incapable of 
gay seadog of The Captain's Para-' seeing anything out of the corner of 
dise, with a wife in each port, or his his eye. 1 was finally persuaded by 
*astonishingarray of eight characters producer Sam Spiegel to do the 
in Kind Hearts and Coronets, an film.” 

acting triumph of which American With characteristic modesty he 
critic John Mason Brown wrote, adds, “It was really Sam Spiegel 
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who got me through. And he didn't 
really want me for the part." 

Following his success in Kwai, 
Guinness was besieged with other 
"dotty colonel” parts and finally 
accepted another military role in the 
film Tunes of Glory. But he deftly 
turned the tables on efforts to stereo¬ 
type his acting. Audiences and 
critics were astonished by the way 
he converted his quiet, soft-spoken 
self into an up-from-the-ranks, 
roaring red-haired Scots extrovert— 
utterly removed from the inhibited 
and tortured colonel in Kwai. 

Looking back on Tunes of Glory, 
Guinness says, "No one could be 
less like my true self than Jock.” It 
is a measure of his greatness that he 
can achieve such a triumph in a 
character entirely alien to his own 
nature. 

Grit. The fact that Guinness has 
given us such an array of characters 
owes much to his quiet persistence. 
After his initial film success as 
the young dandy, Herbert Pocket, 
in Dickens’ Great Expectations, 
Guinness asked director David 
Lean for the character role of 
Fagin in Oliver Twist. Lean could 
not see his "young dandy” in the 
part. So Guinness went to work 
with the painter’s palette he uses for 
make-up. Later, in a concoction of 
putty nose. Bowing beard and a sly, 
beggarly expression, he persuaded 
Lean to visit him in his theatre 
dressing-room. 

"There was no point arguing,” 
Lean said. "He was Fagin.” 

5 « 


Highly intelligent and an acute 
observer of life, Guinness is as 
complex as any personality he has 
created—combining shyness and 
self-assurance, friendliness and re¬ 
serve, simplicity and sophistication. 
It is this complex quality which he 
projects into his characters. "We are 
ail many-sided,” he says. "I try to 
convey that in what I play.” 

While making The Lavender 
Hill Mob, for example, he felt that 
the character of the Boss, as 
scripted, was "too perfect.” A per¬ 
fect person, Guinness points out, is 
not only unsympathetic, he’s a bore. 
So in playing the Boss, Guinness 
added his own touch of human 
frailty to make the part more 
appealing. 

He gave the Boss "something he 
could not do—the frustrating 
inability to pronounce the letter 
r.” It made all the difference. 

Some of his touches arc almost 
subliminal, scarcely recorded by the 
conscious eye. It may be a curious 
way of holding a cigar, or of put¬ 
ting on spectacles. It may be a 
nervous tic of tweaking a mous¬ 
tache in moments of stress. Often 
volumes arc told about a character 
by the way he walks. "For me, 
once I’ve got the walk right, the 
rest falls in place,” Guinness says. 

The major he plays in The Come¬ 
dians is described as Bat-footed by 
author Graham Greene. "I had to 
ask myself, *How in fact does a 
Bat-footed person walk?’ ” says 
Guinness. He practised until ne 
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felt he had mastered the gait. 

On stage or film set, Guinness 
actually listens to what other actors 
are saying and reacts to their words 
with his race and body, rather than 
merely awaiting his cues. In a pro¬ 
duction of Hamlet, the actor play¬ 
ing Rosencrantz delivered a line 
with such stinging invective that 
Guinness, as the melancholy Prince, 
obeying impulse if not the script, 
slapped Rosencrantz so hard he 
nearly fell into the orchestra pit. 
Afterwards Guinness apologized 
profusely. “I’m so sorry! But you 
were so insolent I felt I had to I ’’ 

Dame Edith Evans, who worked 
with Guinness in the days when she 
was a leading actress and he an un¬ 
known young actor, has recalled the 
high standards of perfection he al¬ 
ways set himself. “Alec gives the 
very best of himself to every role,” 
she said. “No matter how small the 
part, he always painted a full por¬ 
trait rather than a sketch.” For the 
dance sequence in The Captain*s 
Paradise, for example, he mastered 
an abandoned samoa worthy of a 
professional dancer—although it 
lasted less than a minute on the 
screen. 

Like all actors, Guinness has had 
his reverses. The 1966 Royal Court 
Theatre production of Macbeth in 
which he appeared with Simone 
Signoret was mauled by the critics. 
“Luckily I never reaa the critics 
until the production is over,** he 
says, unperturbed. “I learned long 
ago that whatever diey say, pleasant 


or nasty, makes me self-conscious.” 
Of the Royal Court Macbeth he 
says, “1 did it as an exercise—at ^30 
a week—^because I felt that the work 
1 had been doing recently did not 
demand enough of me.” 

Unremarkable. Offstage, stocky 
and neatly dressed, he could be the 
bank clerk he has so successfully 
portrayed, or an insurance sales¬ 
man. His long, full-featured face 
has a wary blankness. His pale blue 
eyes are non-committal, lying in 
wait for pain or laughter. At a 
charity performance Princess Mar¬ 
garet overlooked a “little man 
hunched in a corner,” discovered 
later ir was the star she had come 
to see. 

Guinness’s early efforts in the 
theatre met with monotonous dis¬ 
couragement. Born to parents who 
separated before he was a year old, 
he spent a lonely childhood shut¬ 
tling from boarding house to 
boarding house with his mother 
until he was old enough to be sent 
to school. Too shy to make quick 
friendships, indifferent at lessons 
and sports, the boy discovered in the 
theatre his one escape from a per¬ 
vading loneliness. “I had to succeed. 
There was simply nothing else for 
me to do.” 

In London, when he first studied 
under a drama coach, he was kindly 
offered his money back after a 
dozen lessons, on the theory that he 
would never succeed. But even as a 
youth his quality of thoroughness 
showed itself. Given the small role 
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of a messenger who had to rush, 
breathless, onstage, he ran six 
times round the school block so that 
he could make his entrance panting 
heavily. 

The first time he auditioned at 
the Old Vic for the part of a soldier, 
the director told him scornfully, 
“You’ve no business in the theatre. 
I want soldiers here. You’ll never 
make a soldier.’’ It was for the role 
of a soldier, Guinness likes to re¬ 
call, that he later won his Oscar. 

Down at Heel. Ciuinness’s only 
job outside the theatre, apart from 
service as ap officer in the Royal 
Navy during the war, was as an 
advertising copywriter. Although 
writing came easily (he has written 
three of his own scripts), his heart 
wasn’t in the job. Out of work, he 
lived in a London attic, wore 
casual shirts to save laundry bills, 
dined on baked beans and jam 
sandwiches. He says, “I used to 
walk the streets in bare feet—in 
summer, anyway—to save my 
shoes, which were already in holes.’’ 

Haunting the streets and theatres 
was an invaluable apprenticeship. 
He studied people, watching how 
they paused at shop windows or 
crossed streets, his mind becoming 
a stockpile of human appearance 
and behaviour. Working with this 
raw material from life, Guinness 
discovered that his own medium 
stature provided a good base from 
which he could appear taller or 
shorter. His pale, plain face fur¬ 
nished a clean canvas on which he 
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could etch in character,* a stroke at 
a time. The shyness that plagued 
him was, in a way, to become his 
greatest gift. For instead of showing 
off his personality, as do actors 
blessed with extraordinary good 
looks and commanding stage pres¬ 
ence, Guinness was willing to lose 
his own identity in the character he 
portrayed. 

Fortunately, Guinness’s unob¬ 
trusive talents^ caught a discerning 
eye bclorc he starved. Actor-director 
John Gielgud (now a fellow theatri¬ 
cal knight) saw “that thin, gang¬ 
ling youngster’’ perform at a 
drama school presentation, and 
promised him work the next time 
he cast a production. In the interim, 
Guinness once showed up in Giel¬ 
gud’s dressing-room looking so 
undernourished that Cfielgud offer¬ 
ed him £20. With a poor man’s 
fierce pride, Ciuinness refused. 
(“That was silly,’’ smiles an older, 
better-fed Guinness.) In 1934 Giel¬ 
gud cast Guinness to play the pre¬ 
tentious, affected young courtier, 
Osric, in Hamlet. A striking suc¬ 
cess in the part, Guinness has never 
since been out of a job. 

Each succeeding role demon¬ 
strates the diversity of his genius. 
Ill Hotel Paradiso he played a little 
mouse of a man whose attempts to 
engineer an amorous affair with his 
neighbour (Gina Lollobrigida) end 
in a night of comic disaster. A role 
of such farce would be easy to over¬ 
play. But that is not the Guinness 
technique. He says, “With this 
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kind of comedy you must never give 
the impression you are not taking it 
all seriously. One wink out of place 
and the whole effect is lost. You 
have to be seriously funny.” 

Shortly before, in a part that 
could hardly be in greater contrast, 
he played Marcus Aurelius in the 
film, The Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. “A ludicrous piece of casting,” 
even his friends told him. “But I 
enjoyed making it,” he recalls, “if 
only because of Sophia Loren. For 
some reason she was nervous on 
meeting me for the first lime. But I 
told her that during the var at 
Anzio”—as a sub-lieutenant in the 
RNVR (luinness commanded a 
landing-craft—“we used to hand 
out chocolate to children at a small 
quayside just north of Naples. 
Sophia said, ‘I know—I was one of 
those children.’ After that, wc got 
on famously.” 

Between parts, Guinness enjoys 
, pottering in his garden, reading, 
seeing friends. (“I boast that I have 


never lost a friend.”) He and his 
wife Mcrula, a former actress, live 
unostentatiously in a five-bedroom 
house near Petcrsfield in Hamp¬ 
shire (with one cat, two dogs, two 
Shetland ponies, a horse and “a 
teenage parrot”), and have a flat in 
Knightsbridge, London. Guinness 
has no full-time .secretary, no per¬ 
sonal publicity agent. Now, with his 
passion for the quiet life and fish¬ 
ing, he is negotiating f(jr a hou.se on 
a remote Scottish island. Lady 
Ciuinness dws her own cooking, 
even for their occasional .small din¬ 
ner-parties. 'rheir 27-ycar-old son, 
Matthew, is also an actor, and made 
his lirsi professional appearance in 
1965 in a provincial ref^ertory 
com pan \. 

Alec Guinness, knighted in 1959, 
remains ab(5\c all a human person. 
“When I talk to young actors,” 
he says, “I infuriate them by saying 
that more important than being a 
good actor is the attempt to be a 
real person.” 


Bold Stroke 

One day in a cricket match between the village and a team assembled 
by the local peer, his lordship’s butle^was pres.sed into service as umpire. 

When his lordship batted, he was calleu for a short single by his partner, 
and failed to make his ground before the wicket was broken. There was 
a triumphant appeal from the village side, and all eyes turned to the 
buder. Faced with an appalling decision, he declared with tremendous 
dignity: 

*His Lordship is not in.” -^Brian Johiutone in Stumped for a Tate (Paul, London) 
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In the lonely log-cabins 
of the backwoods, 
young undergraduates 
bring learning to miners 
and labourers 


Canada’s 

College 

oftheWilds 

By Lawrence Elliott 


I N A mining camp deep in the 
Canadian bush, five men not 
long removed from their native 
Italy strain for understanding as a 
university student tries to unravel 
for them the subtleties of the 
English language. 

“This,” the student-teacher an¬ 
nounces, pointing, “is an eye.” 

Umberto has a try at it: “Thiss— 
iss—a—eye.” 

“An eye,” the young man says, 
and explains about words starting 
with vowels. 

“Thiss—iss—««—eye,” Umberto 
enunciates triumphantly, and his 
classmates break into applause. 

The young teacher grins. “At 
times like that,” he will later say, “it 
doesn’t matter that you ache from 
nine hours’ hard work with a pick. 
You’re doing what you came for.” 

What he came for was to bring a 
spark of civilization to this wilder¬ 
ness encampment; to be a language 
teacher, recreation leader, librarian 
and social worker; to teach a crew 
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of miners whatever they most want 
to learn. That night, after the Eng¬ 
lish class, he'll help one with a 
letter, another with his citizenship 
papers. It may be midnight before 
he gets to bed, but the 6 a.m. 
whistle will get him up for a day’s 
hard labour alongside his students. 

There arc loo classrooms more 
or Jess like this right across Canada. 
Some are in railway goods wagons, 
others in tents and disused log- 
cabins. Sometimes there is only one 
student and, instead of grappling 
with the three R’s, he may be 
learning algebra or geology. 

This much, though, all the 
classes have in common: they are 
a good day’s journey from the 
nearest town; ^e teacher shares 
the life of his students—pay, 
bunks, meals and faded work shirt 
—and he serves an institution that 
may be one of our time’s most tell¬ 
ing experiments in adult education. 
Frontier College. 

Actually, Frontier College is not 
a college at all. Its headquarters is 
a three-storey brick building on a 
uiet Toronto street. It grants no 
egrees. Its curriculum leans heavily 
on basic reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic. Its salary scale mr teachers 
must compare with the lowest ever 
offered to an educator anywhere, yet 
it regularly receives three applica¬ 
tions for every available pose. To 
camps without a teacher it sends 
books and magazines—250,000 a 
year. With certain exceptions, all 
instruction, reading matter and 


counsel are free to thousands of 
Canada’s bush workers, and have 
been since 1901. 

But the young labourer-teachers 
who spend from four to six months 
in the wilds are the real backbone 
of Frontier College. They are re¬ 
cruited from universities in Canada, 
and a few in the United States, for 
summer work. Bright youngsters 
between jobs or who have had to 
leave school for financial reasons 
are sought to staff the College’s 25 
winter camps. Sometimes a bush 
worker who is an especially apt 
pupil is brought to Toronto, given 
the intensive Frontier College 
training course, and sent back as 
a labourer-teacher. Because an L-T 
must be ready to accept the toughest 
job and the lowest pay, top physical 
standards arc important. 

Tough Ideals. “Sign on as a 
labourer-teacher with Frontier Col¬ 
lege,” the late Principal Edmund 
Bradwin used to trumpet at can¬ 
didates, “and I promise you all the 
hard work, low pay and black Hies 
you can stomach—plus a chance to 
help your fellow man.” 

“The lads tend to screen them¬ 
selves,” says Eric Robinson, who 
became principal on Bradwin’s 
death in 1954. “If a boy’s first ques- 
ion is, ‘How much will I earn?’ 
he’d probably be happier else¬ 
where.” 

Still the applications pour in. 
Bob Behrens was a third-year under¬ 
graduate at an, Ohio University 
when he volunteered to work for a 
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winter at a gold mine on the deso¬ 
late north shore of Lake Superior. 
“1 knew a couple of fellows who 
were just kids when they went up 
into the bush,” he explains. “When 
they came back, they were men.” 

liecision. In the eeriness at the 
bottom of a 2,ooO'foot mine shaft, 
in the isolation of a dark night in 
a log-cabin, there may be after¬ 
thoughts. But there are few resigna¬ 
tions. Bill Bartolotta, who became 
Frontier College's volunteer super¬ 
visor in the Ontario area, tells of 
the desperation that overcame him 
on the railway gang that was his 
first assignment: “My bones ached, 
the men ignored me and 1 was 
homesick. 1 wrote to Dr. Bradwin 
to tell him 1 wanted to give up.” 

All that night, young Bartolotta 
lay on his bunk and thought about 
the letter. He says: “I began to 
think: after all, I'll be back at col¬ 
lege by September, but these im¬ 
migrants face a year or more in 
this God-forsaken place before they 
have enough money to send for 
their families.” 

In the morning, the undergradu 
ate-turned-man tore up the letter 
and threw himself into a supreme 
effort to understand his gang. His 
classes grew. The men took to 
calling him II Professore. They 
entrusted him with their savings— 
more than Rs. 37>500. Bill Bartolotta 
now regards that summer as the 
most valuable of his life. 

Once on a railway gang in north¬ 
ern Ontario, an autocratic new 
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foreman sacked an L-T named Roy 
King because he resented his popu¬ 
larity with Italian labourers. King, 
now a priest, quickly sent a cable to. 
Frontier College in Toronto, 250 
miles away. The message was re¬ 
layed to Principal Robinson, who 
had just arrived in near-by Sudbury, 
and he drove into the camp less than 
an hour after King’s dismissal. 
“Well,” said an assistant foreman, 
“what kept you so long?” The fore¬ 
man was so impressed that he 
promptly re-engaged the teacher— 
and joined his class. But every L-T 
can’t count on such help. 

“We’re behind you,” Principal 
Robinson tells his young L-Ts oil 
into the unknown, “but remember 
that we’re 1,000 miles behind you.” 
The meaning is plain: a man’s 
instinct is still his most vital re 
source, and the teacher, too, must 
be ready to learn. Once an innocent 
L-T, who attempted polite conver¬ 
sation during his first meal in 
camp, was hooted into silence and 
bitterly hurt—until an older hand 
explained the simple logic of the 
men: mealtime is for eating, and a 
man who talks can only be trying 
to distract his neighbour from the 
meat platter so that he can get more 
for himself. 

Not all such unforeseen events 
are happily resolved. An easily 
offended instructor on one railway 
gang wrote a long, abusive letter 
to the company president about 
what he construed to be his men’s 
miserable lot. The result was the 
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removal of the instructor and a 
reinforcement of the Frontier Col¬ 
lege rule that “if it isn’t education, 
recreational or social, leave it to 
the union!” Today, after years of 
hostility and even longer years 
of indifference, management and 
unions have discovered that a Fron¬ 
tier College man in camp means a 
better camp, better men. 

Every Frontier College teacher 
has his own treasured version of an 
ultimate in rewards. One learned 
that he had made the grade when 
one of his students brough* him a 
stout tree limb. “Here,” said the 
40'ycar-old pupil to the 20-ycar- 
old teacher, “if we stupid, you hit 
•us good with this!” Another re¬ 
members being shaken awake in 
the dead of night. “Teacher!” one 
of his maths students was crying 
out. “1 got it—about the decimals! 

I understand it!” 

Frontier C^ollege is a vibrant 
memorial to the two remarkable 
men who created it, Edmund 
Bradwin and Alfred Fitzpatrick. In 
189^), Fitzpatrick was a shy, 24-year- 
old clergyman fresh from Queen’s 
'University- in Ontario. His high 
collar and fragile spectacles must 
have seemed incongruous in the 
rough northern logging camps of 
his self-imposed exile. There were 
some 3,000 frontier camps in those 
days, and the 150,000 men who were 
pushing back the wilderness with 
railway track, axe and pick lived a 
primitive life. “I saw a uniformity 
of barrenness,” Fitzpatrick wrote, 


“where men merely worked, ate 
and slept, and occasionally vented 
their frustrations in a drunken 
brawl.” 

With the meagre collection of 
coins from his Sunday preaching 
and the sums he wheedled from 
logging and railway head olHces, 
Fitzpatrick set out to bring the 
rudiments of a better life to the 
bush. He carried magazines and 
books from camp to camp. He 
taught backwoodsmen to read and 
immigrants to speak English. But 
most of all he was there, this odd 
little man who seemed to care, as 
no one else did, whether a bush 
worker lived or died. 

Rewarded. Fitzpatrick’s zeal 
drew others to his side. One was a 
rawboned giant of a man who 
walked 16 miles from a railway 
siding to a lumber camp near 
Georgian Bay in Ontario and asked 
for an axe. Ed Bradwin had been 
denied admission to the University 
of Toronto, and his reaction had- 
been to banish himself to the bush. 
For twenty years, he would trudge 
from one camp to the next offering 
counsel and cheer to miners, fisher¬ 
men, railwaymen and road gangs. 

Bradwin shared Fitzpatrick’s 
deep feelings about the frontier’s 
'ibourers; both saw good citizens 
going to waste. But, apart from this 
single view of a distant goal, the 
two were as different as men could 
be. Fitzpatrick was a resdess soul, 
a brilliant innovator. Bradwin was 
patient and plodding, living out his 
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beliefs in adult educaticMi. With 
his own hands, Bradwin built 112 
primitive schoolhouses in as many 
camps between 1903 and 1925. He 
became a legend in the bush. He 
earned his bachelor's and master’s 
degree from Queen’s University— 
without once setting foot inside its 
doors. To combat the ideas of camp 
agitators, he studied Marxist the¬ 
ories. (Frontier College has been 
called the greatest deterrent to 
communism in Canada’s camps.) 

He came back to civilization in 
1925 to be the school’s principal. 
In time he received an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from the 
University of Toronto, the college 
that, years before, wouldn’t have 
him. 

To the end of their days, no one 
could convince either Bradwin or 
Fitzpatrick that the job they’d 
chosen for their life’s work was 
anything but the most rewarding. 
Government grants, Bradwin’s 
shrewd investments and a freer flow 
of contributions from industry and 
individuals have fmally erased the 
red ink from Frontier College’s 
led^rs. And though the annual 
budget is still small, every rupee 
does yeoman work. How does one 
calculate the total enlightenment 
brought by 4,500 L-Ts of the past 
67 years to 360,500 men ? The 
school’s primary mission remains 


the education of labourers—but 
what about the self-ennoblement of 
the young instructors? 

Almost to a man, they have gone 
on to make a mark in life. One was 
a Yale undergraduate named Spock 
who, many years ago, was set to 
work as a shoveller on a railway 
track gang. Spock told a classmate, 
Anson Stokes, about his experi¬ 
ences, and the* next year Stokes 
signed on as an L-T carpenter’s 
helper. Dr. Benjamin Spock is now 
perhaps the world’s best-known 
paediatrician, and the Right Rev¬ 
erend Anson Phelps Stokes became 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 

One young L-T, Jack Bickell, be¬ 
came a leading Canadian financier. 
Another, Sherwood Lett, went on to 
be chief justice of British Columbia. 
Escott Reid, a former Canadian 
diplomat, attributes to his months 
in the bush the lasting conviction 
that a man may be inflnitely more 
than he seems. "There are unskilled 
workmen,’’ he says, "whose capa¬ 
city for decency and attainment 
match that of the best-educated 
men I know.*’ 

"Give them your hands, your 
head and your heart,’’ Edmund 
Bradwin used to tell his young 
L-Ts bound for the bush. And as 
long as Frontier College continues, 
there will be light in the deepest 
mine and the darkest forest. 


Happy is the man who can laugh at himself. He will nevtr cease to be 
amused. -4Ubib Bomauibk 
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Love in a 

Nutshell 



By Jane Gooosell 


T he trouble with romance is, 
people don’t give enough 
thought to It. A man will 
spend monms of research before de¬ 
ciding which car to buy, but he’ll 
select the mother of his children 
without even kicking the tyres, so to 
speak. A woman will marry some¬ 
one she’s known for two weeks— 
because she happens to like his 
after-shave lotion. 

I think a person should at least 
find out the name, age and cereal 
preference of the person with 
whom he’ll be eatipg breakfast 
during the next 50 years. 

What people need on this sul^ect 
is advice, and I’m just the one who 


can give it. There is no problem so 
simple that it doesn’t confuse me, 
too. So let’s have your questions 
one at a time. 

Q. How can I be sure of marry¬ 
ing the right man^ 

A. You can’t. Marrying a man is 
like having your hair cut. You 
won’t know whether or not it suits 
you until it’s too late to change 
your mind. 

Q. Isn’t it terrible the way some 
people marry perfect strangers? 

%• There’s nothing wrong vrith 
marrying perfect strangers. It’s /m- 
perfect strangers that cause such 
nasty shocks. 

Q. Do you think a girl should 


nuMt omr «ot TWO auraa in 111 miCT WBomm noa,*' 
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settle for less than her ideal man? 

A. Look at it this way: If you 
did find an ideal man, would he 
marry you? 

Q. My boyfriend says he fell in 
love with me at first sight, but he 
can’t say why. Can you? 

A. Not exactly, but I suppose it*$ 
the same as his reason for ordering 
the businessman’s lunch. It just 
happened to appeal to him. 

Q. If two people enjoy doing the 
same things, isn’t that a good foun^ 
dation for marriage ? 

A. Doing what things? Dancing 
together? Walking barefoot in the 
rain? Sharing a passion for pizza^ 
None of these activities will occupy 
much of your time once you’re 
married. Now if you can paint a 
garage together, or work out a 
budget in perfect unison ... 

Q. But don’t you think it’s im¬ 
portant to marry someone with 
whom you have interests in com¬ 
mon? 

A. Not especially. Once you’re 
married, you’ll have plenty of inter¬ 
ests in common—the bank state¬ 
ment, the morning paper, the 
leftover Sunday roast, the joint 
income-tax return. 

Q. Where does love fit in? 

A. Everywhere. Anywhere. It is 


the quintessential ingredient that 
makes marriage work. But what is 
it? It’s more cufiicult to isolate than 
the virus that causes the common 
cold. 

Q. Don’t you think it’s romantic 
to be a young man’s first love? 

A. Yes, but it’s a lot better to be 
his last love. 

Q. But if he marries you, can’t 
you take that fpr granted? 

A. Not really. I’d say the best 
thing is to treat marriage as an un¬ 
breakable record. Trust that it’s as 
durable as it was guaranteed to be, 
but don’t drop it on the floor to 
make sure. 

Q. I don’t think money is impor¬ 
tant if two people love each other. 
Do you agree? 

A. Yes and no. Money isn’t im¬ 
portant as long as you have enough 
of it. As to what is enough, that’s 
difficult to say. Another woman’s 
model kitchen can make you feel 
very poor. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is an 
ideal marriage? 

A. In a nutshell, an ideal mar¬ 
riage is one in which two people 
love, cherish and manage to put up 
with each other—through all the 
crises, annoyances and complica¬ 
tions caused by their marriage. 


Losing Battle 

While shopping in a large department store, I noticed a litdc boy 
standing by my side. Inevita^, over the loudspeaker came the announce¬ 
ment : “A smul boy named Donald has been lost. He is seven years old. 
Will Donald please come to the information desk?” The boy beside me 
snorted. "Dammit,” he said, *Tm lost again.” —a. m. Felton 



New medical knowledge has stirred much controversy 
over many traditional emergency measures. Here art^- 
the most modern and authoritative techniques 

Bring Your First Aid 
Up to D ate 

By Don Everitt 


D o YOU put iodine on a cut? 
Or use ointment on burns, 
or a tourniquet to stop 
severe bleeding? In a case of snake¬ 
bite, would you try to suck out the 
venom? Would you rush an acci¬ 
dent victim to hospital at all costs? 
If you would do any of these things, 
your first aid is out of date. 

But this need not surprise you. In 
recent years many once-^pular 
treatments have been changed radi¬ 
cally, or replaced, in the light of new 
memcal knowledge. Here are nine 
procedures, still widely used but 
medically out of favour, followed by 
the new techniques that everyone 
should know. * 

Old. When bunied, cover the 
skin with ointment or a paste of 
baking powder. 

New. Never use ointments, 
greases or baking powder. Doctors 


must always scrape them off, which 
delays treatment and can be excru- 
ciatmgly painful to the patient. Un- 
sterile grease or paste can contribute 
to infection, and neither hastens 
healing. Dr. Maurice Bloch, lately 
of the Mclndoc Burns Centre at 
East Grinstead, England, and other 
authorities recommend only one 
first-aid treatment: cooling by cold 
water. 

Cold water dramatically relieves 
pain and promotes healing. It is a 
method oc treatment that has re¬ 
ceived popular medical approval 
only recendy, though some trades¬ 
men, such as foundrymen, have al¬ 
ways soothed accidental bums in a 
tank of cold water. In a classic case 
reported from Iceland—where for 
eenerations lay folk have cured 
bums with ice<x)ld water—a girl of 
two scalded her arm. The linu> was 
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immediately thrust into a half-filled 
bucket of cold water. The burn be¬ 
low the water level healed almost 
perfeedy; the uncooled part above 
W elbow healed slowly and remains 
badly scarred. 

For all burns, remove any heat- 
retaining garments, then submerge 
the affected skin in cold water. Pour 
the water over burns that cannot be 
immersed. And the quicker you act, 
the better the results. 

*‘Cold water relieves pain, limits 
the injury, reduces fluid loss and 
lessens the need for skin grafting,” 
says Dr. Bloch. Always continue 
the treatment until the pain goes 
or, in more serious cases, skilled 
medical aid arrives. 

Old. If a person is bitten by a 
poisonous snake, cut an X through 
each fang mark and suck out me 
venom. 

New. “Calm and reassure the 
patient,” says a St. John Ambulance 
spkesman. “More snake-bite vic¬ 
tims die from shock produced by 
fright than from the venom.” 

Immobilize the bitten limb, if 
necessary by splinting it.'Wash and 
cool the wound with soap and water 
to reduce the spread of venom. If a 


Ffbmtry 

bandage is used, make sure it is not 
tight enough to obstruct the arteries 
and that it is not left on too long. 
Don’t rub, cut or suck the bite. You 
may aggravate it. Take the patient 
quidcly to a doctor. (If possible, 
the dead snake should also be 
taken.) 

The importance of speedy, cor¬ 
rect treatment was shown when a 
five-year-old boy was treated for 
an ankle injury after he said he 
had trapped his leg in a door. Next 
day, when the whole limb became 
painfully swdlen, he confessed that 
he had been playing with a snake. 
He became painfully ill, and 
delirium and pneumonia ensued be¬ 
fore hospital doctors cured him. 

Old. To stop serious bleeding, 
apply a tourniquet or constrictive 
bandage. Never touch the wound 
with your hand or unsterile mater¬ 
ial. 

New. Thanks to antibiotics, the 
day that you dared not touch a 
wound for fear of infection has 
passed. Simply put the cleanest pos¬ 
sible cloth or—if none is available 
—your bare fingers or hand over the 
wound, and press hard. Pressure for 
up to 15 minutes will squeeze the 
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blcxxl vessels against tissue, muscles 
or bone and will stop the flow. Don’t 
remove the cloth if it becomes satu¬ 
rated. Just add another. 

When a 14-year-old English girl 
fell off her bicycle, the handlebars 
punctured her groin and caused 
severe bleeding. None of the by¬ 
standers knew what to do until a 
housewife, who gave first-aid lec¬ 
tures in her spare time, came on the 
scene. She merely pressed a clean 
handkerchief pad into the wound. 
A hospital doctor said later: 'Tlad 
the child bled for another five min¬ 
utes, she would have died.” 

As for the tourniquet—or the 
constrictive bandage often used as 
an alternative—a St. John Ambu¬ 
lance medical spokesman says: *‘lf 
incorrectly applied, it can increase 
bleeding by obstructing the veins but 
not the arteries. Even if properly 
used, it may cause the death of a 
limb. Bleeaing can generally be 
stopped by the safe, simple method 
of direct pressure.” 

Old. To kill germs in a wound, 
apply an antiseptic. 

New. Don’t use antiseptics; wash 
the wound with running water and 
the surrounding skin with gauze 
soaked in soap and water. Anti¬ 
septics may destroy tissue around 
the wound, retarding healing, and 
may seal in dirt and germs. 

Dr. A. Ward Gardner, co-author 
with Dr. Peter J. Roylance of New 
Essential First Aid, gives this ad¬ 
vice : **Wipe the dirt outwards and 
away from the wound, starting at 


the edges. Time is well spent on 
cleansing. Wounds free of dead tis¬ 
sue and foreim matter heal quickly 
and resist inrection. To make sure 
that other members of your family 
are not tempted to use any anti¬ 
septics, ointments, lotions, iodine, 
germicides and so on, throw them 
away!*’ 

Old. Keep an accident victim, 
or anyone in a state of shock, 
warm with blankets and hot-water 
botdes. 

New. Overheating such a patient 
is bad. When a person loses blood, 
his body shuts down circulation 
through the skin to ensure supplies 
to the vital organs—brain, heart, 
lungs. 

The skin goes pale and cold, and 
the patient may actually shiver. To 
give him more than one blanket 
may upset this self-protective mech¬ 
anism and kill him, for heat causes 
the surface blood vessels to expand 
and claim more of the blood supply, 
allowing less for the body’s essen¬ 
tial needs. 

Old. Rub frostbite with snow; 
thaw a frozen limb very slowly in 
cold water. 

New. Rubbing frostbite with 
snow can rupture skin ceils, may 
lead to infection, gangrene, and 
even amputation. Gentle treatment 
's so important that in hospitals the 
frozen part is often suspended or 
packed in soft, absorbent material 
so that it cannot even touch the bed 
sheets. 

For superficial frostbite, cover an 
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affected area on the face with warm 
hands until the colour returns. If 
the victim has frost-nipped fingers, 
put them under his clothing in his 
armpit—or in someone else’s arm- 
it. Alternatively, you can cup the 
ands over the area and blow warm 
breath on it. 

In more serious cases of frostbite, 
treatment consists of rapid re-warm¬ 
ing in a bath of water at 108-112 
degrees Fahrenheit (42-^ degrees 
Centigrade). But most important, in 
serious cases, is to get medical aid 
quickly. 

Old. Hold a drowning victim 
head downwards to drain the water 
from the air passages and lungs. 
Clear the mouth of obstructions 
such as weed and false teeth, before 
starting artificial respiration. 

New. “Wc now realize,” says a 
St. John Ambulance expert, “that 
not a second must be wasted if re¬ 
suscitation u to succeed. A lifesaver 
bringing a casualty ashore must 
begin mouth-to-mouth or mouth- 
to-nose resuscitation at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Britain’s Royal Life Saving So¬ 
ciety expects its more highly quali¬ 
fied members to give artificial 


respiration while swimming with 
the casualty. 

Old. If a newborn child does not 
cry or show signs of breathing, hdd 
him up by his feet and smack his 
bottom. 

New. The first-aider should on 
no account handle the baby roughly 
or smack him. Hold him caremlly 
head downwards, feet up, and gent¬ 
ly wipe away any fluid from his 
mouth and nose. 

If, after two minutes, he does not 
breathe, hold his head well back 
and ventilate his lungs with mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, blowing 
very gently. Send for the doctor or 
midwife immediately. 

Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation is 
also important in cases of electrical 
shock, suffocation or choking. In 
all first-aid treatment, it is vital to 
attend to the patient’s breathing 
before attempting to deal with 
injuries. 

Old. Get an accident or heart- 
attack victim to hospital with all 
possible speed. Every minute saved 
will help. 

New. Restrain the urge for pre¬ 
cipitate action. Moving an injured 
person hastily can be disastrous if 
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he has sufTered spinal damage: it 
can also increase bleeding or cause 
fatal shock. Unless the victim is ex¬ 
posed to greater dangers, such as 
fire, give him first aid where he lies 
and wait for doctors or ambulance¬ 
men to move him. 

You rarely need to worry about 
rushing a person to hospital if you 
can give him adequate care on the 
spot. Indeed, a high-speed, weaving 
drive through traffic often aggra¬ 
vates pain and shuck. 

In the case of a man smitlen with 


a heart attack, the real killers are 
frequently anxiety and pain. Both 
constrict his blood vessels and give 
his heart even more work at its 
most critical period. Confident, 
kindly handling and reassurance 
will do much to allay anxiety and 
pain. 

Says a St. John Ambulance sur¬ 
geon : “Let’s hope there’ll soon be 
an end to the dramas of ambulance¬ 
men forsaking immediate, essential 
fiist aid in order to get the patient 
to hospital at unnecessary speed.” 


Cartoon Qtiip^ 

Boss to employee : “Sam, under our bonus profit-sharing plan, you owe 
the company Rs. 2,520.” — M. M. 

Husband to wife, after church service: “I wish you wouldn’t nudge 
me during the sermon, Clara. I know my faults without your adding 
exclamation marks!” — n.b.a. 

Office worker, examining his pay cheque: “Well, I sec the govern¬ 
ment’s got another rise.” - d. o. 

President Nasser on being informed that new Russian tanks have 
arrived: “I hope this time the instructions are in Arabic.” - -J. R. 

Stout woman to friend: “I only weigh myself on days when everything 
goes wrong, because those days are ruined anyway.” —F. F. 

Little boy to friend about baby brother : “He has some teeth, but his 
words haven’t come in yet.” — b. k. 

Secretary to irate visitor: “What did you wish to punch him in 
reference to?” —Hagfiund 

Woman, accompanied by husband and six children, to marriage coun¬ 
sellor : “Our marriage would have broken up if it weren’t for the chil¬ 
dren. Ross won’t mke diem, and neither will I.” —Uchtjr 



As Catholics and Protestants, after centuries of 
dissension, begin using the same translation of the Bible, 
the ecumenical mxmment takes a big step forward 

One Bible for 
All Christians 

a 

By James Daniel 

F or MORE'than 400 years Protes- to examine how the Bible began, 
tants and Catholics have been how the churches lost their Biblical 
reading and worshipping from bond at the Reformation, and what 
diflerent Bibles. This divisive prac- forces are now impelling them once 
tice has fostered the secret suspicion again towards Bible unity, 
that either the Protestant or the What we think of as one book is 
Catholic Bible was “doctored” to actually a library of Jewish and 
support particular beliefs. But to- Christian writings spanning a thou- 
day, for the first time since the sand years, from about 900 b.c., 
Reformation, the churches are be- when the early Israelites began set- 
ginning to use the same translation ting down their orally transmitted 
of the Bible. This is the famous traditions, to the completion of the 
Revised Standard Version, the New Testament around a.d. ioo. 
twentieth-century revision of the Long before Jesus, the Jewish 
classic King James Bible, first Scriptures had b^ translated into 
published in 1611. various ancient Near Eastern lan- 

Catholic and Protestant Bible dif- ^ges, most importandy Jesus’ 
ferences have previously run deep, familiar speech, Aramaic (a group 
but they are based chiefly on two of Semitic dialects closely related to 
issues: what books the Bible should Hebrew), and the Koine form of 
contain, and how the Bible should Greek, a second language for all 
be interpreted—whether by the in- people of the Near East. These 
dividual Christian prayerfully exer- versions developed differendy from 
cising his own intelligence or by the the official Hf>rew text preserved 
church as the sole authority. To at the Temple in Jerusalem, 
understand the issues, it is necessary When the Christianized Jews 
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fanned out from Palestine to found 
the church, their Bible was the 
Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. As they gradually added the 
letters of the Apostles, the words 
and deeds of Cl^t (^e Gospels) 
and the “Acts** of die missionary 
Aposdes, the two-testament Chris¬ 
tian Bible that we know today came 
into being. 

Other Works. All this time, nu¬ 
merous other Jewish and Christian 
writings circulated throughout the 
churches. Preoccupied with prob¬ 
lems of survival and warring sects, 
the church did not give serious at¬ 
tention to the authoritativeness of 
the whole body of Scriptures until 
A.D. 382. In that year. Pope Da- 
masus asked the foremost scholar 
of his time, Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus — known today as 
St. Jerc«ne—^to start work on a new 
Latin version of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

In earlier dmes, Jews and prob¬ 
ably Chrisdans had kept in one part 
of their synagogue or church tnose 
scrdls which everybody agreed 
were perfect copies of inspired writ¬ 
ing. In another part of the building 
were scrolls called Apocrypha (or 
“hidden** writings)—copies which 
were dirty or torn, or contained 
known copying errors, about whose ^ 
authenddw there was some ques- 
don. Whicn writings were displayed 
and which were k^ concealed 
varied from place to place. 

Jerome's assignment came as the 
climax of a momentous change in 


“publishing.** Gradually the con¬ 
tents of numerous scrolls had been 
copied on two sheets of vellum. 
Because it was possible to write on 
both sides, more and more in¬ 
dividual books of the Bible could 
be put together between the same 
covers. Thus, the modern book was 
born—^and with it the need for an 
agreed-upon table of contents for 
the Bible. 

Jerome apparendy decided on a 
table of contents for the New Testa¬ 
ment by taking over, without any 
change, a list of 27 books which had 
just been proposed by St. Athana¬ 
sius, the Bishop of Alexandria. 

The Old Testament presented 
more difficulty. When Jerome com¬ 
pared the Cnristians* Greek Old 
Testament with the Hebrew text 
preserved by the rabbis in Jerusa¬ 
lem, he discovered that some seven 
or eight books—such as Sirach, 
Baruch, Tobit and Judith, apd in¬ 
terpolations in such other familiar 
books as Daniel and Esther—ap¬ 
peared in the Greek or other 
translations, but not in the official 
Hebrew text. 

Jerome solved his problem by 
designating as “Apocryphal** the 
Jewish writings that he wished to 
preserve but which were not re¬ 
garded by the Jews of his time as an 
£ ithentic part of the Bible. These 
“hidden books,** Jerome said, ought 
not to be used by Christians to es¬ 
tablish any doctrines, but they were 
still worth reading for information. 
Jerome's translatioo was approved 
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by church councils, and for a thou¬ 
sand years his Latin Bible was the 
authorized Bible of Christianity. 

But at the Reformation, the Apoc¬ 
ryphal books got a bad reputation 
among Protestants because, among 
other reasons. Catholic apologists 
for such practices as sayine Masses 
forthe d(»d and invoking me aid of 
the saints cited Apocryplul *‘proof 
texts” to justify these customs. Re¬ 
calling that Jerome had said that the 
Apocryphal books should not be 
used to establish doctrine, the 
•Protestants put them into a separ¬ 
ate section .of the Bible. Eventu¬ 
ally, commercial Bible publishers 
dropped them from most copies sold 
to Protestant laymen. 

In recent years, arguments over 
the Apocrypha have largely died 
out. Protestant Biblical scholars 
have come to regard the Apocry¬ 
phal works as valuable records 
of the “bctween-the-Tcstamcnts” 
period, when Judaism was giving 
birth to Christianity. Catholics no 
longer insist that me Apocryphal 
booKs must always appear within 
the Old Testament, lliey do so 

r ar in the "Catholic edition” of 
RSV, published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, London. But they 
are printed at the end of the Oxford 
Annotated Bible with the Apocry¬ 
pha, RSV, now also, approved by 
the Catholic Church. 

The truce thus reached between 
Protestants and Catholics over the 
make-up of the Bible now extends 
to the other divisive issue—how the 
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Bible should be used and inter-* 
preted. In recent years, the Catholic 
Church has overcome its reluctance 
to allow the laity to study the Bible; 
it now sponsors Bible-study classes 
and individual Bible reading. 

The first version of the Scriptures 
printed in English was translated by 
William Tyndale and published in 
1526. Before Tyndale, a hand-let¬ 
tered Bible, whether in Latin or 
English, had "cost more than an 
ordinary man’s house and lands. 
But printing enabled many more 
people to own a complete Bible or 
at least a copy of the Gospels; and 
the eager acceptance of Tyndale’s 
translation vitally affected the his¬ 
tory of the English-speaking world. 

Under the impact of the contrast 
that it offered between the elabor¬ 
ateness of late-medieval Christianity 
and the simplicity of the Apostolic 
age, England entered upon a period 
of prolonged religious dissension. 
During the next century no fewer 
than five revisions of Tyndale’s 
translation appeared. 

New Version. As translation suc¬ 
ceeded translation, each church 
faction sought to make the Bible 
support its doctrine. The ultimate 
product of the golden age of English 
Bible translation was the Ring 
James Version, deliberately de¬ 
signed as an ecumenical Bible. Not 
only did it select the m(»t felicitous 
phrases and the deepest insights 
from all the preceding Protestant 
versions, but it also made use of 
the Rheims English Catholic New 
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Testament translation published in 
1582. 

No new Bible is ever accepted 
overnight by all churches. But 
within 75 years the King James 
Version gradually supplanted all 
other English translations—except 
with Roman Catholics^ who clung 
to their Rheims Douai version. 
More than any other book, the King 
James Version of the Bible set the 
standard for the English language. 

But even great works of art re¬ 
quire periodic restoration. During 
tne late nineteenth century Protes¬ 
tant schc^ars became concerned that 
the King James Version was show¬ 
ing signs of ageing. Some of its 
words were archaic, and in hun¬ 
dreds of instances the discovery of 
manuscripts enabled scholars to say 
with more precision what the 
original authors of the Bible had in¬ 
tended to convey. Their research 
led, by the end of the century, to the 
publication of the English Revised 
Version of the Bible. 

Then, in 1928, the International 
Council of Religious Education—a 
forerunner of the World Council of 
Churches—assigned a Standard 
Bible Committee the task of com¬ 
pletely revising the King James 
Version. 

The com{nittee*s problem was 
whether to attempt a colloquial 
translation or to update the basic 
King James text. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, various 


“experts” had rephrased the Bible 
into “contemporary English,'* 
which soon seemed affected and 
quaint. The committee elected to 
keep the “timeless English'* of the 
basic King James Version and to 
.strive as wdl to preserve its ecu¬ 
menical, consensus character. This 
proved a farsighted decision. 

In 1954, members of the Standard 
Bible Committee came to London 
for a meeting requested by scholars 
of the Catholic Biblical Association 
of Great Britain. Would it be pos¬ 
sible, the latter asked, to put out 
a Catholic edition of the RSV 
Bible.? Permission was granted, 
and the resultant English edition 
was approved for Catholics. 

The hnal step in achieving a com¬ 
mon Bible for English-speaking 
Christians came swiiuy th^eaftcr. 
Richard Cardinal Cushing of Bos¬ 
ton brushed aside the last Catholic 
objections and gave his approval to 
the regular edition of the Oxford 
Annotated Bible with the Apo¬ 
crypha, RSV, as published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1965. 
Future printings of this Bible will 
note in the emtors* commentaries 
a handful of places where Catholic 
and Protestant interpretadons di¬ 
verge, but there will he no change 
in die RSV text or footnotes. 

Bringing separated brothers to¬ 
gether in me reading of God’s Word 
may be the biggest step yet in the 
march towards ecumenicalism. 


Old age isn't so bad when you consider the adternadve. — Maurica Chevalier 
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The Shah Who 
Leads a Revolution 

By Paul Friggens 



When Iran's leader 
crowned himself and his 
Empress, Ms action 
symbolized the climax of 
twenty-five years' 
courageous endeavour to 
catch up with the 
twentieth century 

I T IS NOT a source of pride to 
rule a poor people,” Iran’s Mo¬ 
hammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
has said often in the 26 years of his 
reim; and, indeed, he vowed never 
to 1% crowned king so long as his 
nation remained hungry and illiter¬ 
ate. But now, proud of nis country’s 
progress. His Imperial Majesty, the 
Shahanshah, has finally mounted 
Iran’s dazzling Peacow Throne. 
On October 26m, his 48th birthday, 
the greying monarch put on the 
glittering, 10400-cafat Pahlavi 
crown. Then he placed a crown on 
Empress Farah’s head—the first 
time in the Iranian Empire’s 2,500- 
year history a woman has actusdly 
neen crowned. 

The whole country celebrated 
the long-delayed toronation. And 
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a mammoth cdebratbii it was 
bound to be, for this 2,500'year-old 
land, founded by Cyrus the Great, 
has begun to reap the fruits of a 
royal revolution. **My country must 
catch up with the twentietn cen¬ 
tury,” the Shah told me recendy. 
**1 am confident that Iran, in just 
one generation, can attain a stand¬ 
ard of living equal to Europe's.” 

Dressed in a conservative blue 
suit and seated in a small tapestried 
study in his Niavaran Palace over¬ 
looking the capital, Tehran, the re¬ 
flective, soft-spoken Shah oudined 
his pace-setdng reforms and philos¬ 
ophy of government. He has a 
passion for modernization. “We 
Iranians draw on the whole world 
for the ideas best adapted to our 
new society,” he said. “Independent 
nationalism, we call it.” 

Economic Boom. Iran, roughly 
the size of Western Europe, is a 
mountainous, high-plateau country 
of 25 million people, almost wholly 
Moslem. Oil and agriculture sup¬ 
port its economy, but Iran is also 
expanding industrially. 

Not far from the ruined city 
of Persepolis, where Darius I and 
Xerxes I ruled the vast Persian 
empire, a modem petrochemical 
complex is being bom; and during 
the* next five years, romantic Isfa¬ 
han,'city of stately mosques and* 
minarets, will become the nub of a 
long-dre^ed-of Iranian steel indus¬ 
try. In 1966, Iran’s industrial growth 
shot up 17 per cent. Its gross na¬ 
tional product is about Rs. 4,875 


crores and now growing by some 
nine per cent a year—one of the 
highest growth rates in the world. 

During my first visit to Tehran 
four years ago, shepherds trailed 
their sheep mrough the ciw, but 
today bumper-to-bumper traffic fills 
the broad streets of the cosmopolitan 
capital. (“One of the ord^s oi 
Westernization,” the Shah says.) 
New hotels, blocks of flats and 
offices soar up side by side with 
glinting blue mosques, Western- 
style schools and supermarkets. In 
bustling bazaars, air conditioners 
and television sets are sell-outs. 

Dramatic change is coming also to 
Iran's ancient countryside. The vast 
Khuzistan in south-west Iran, once 
a desert, is now a productive bread¬ 
basket. Here the Pahlavi dam, one 
of the world’s highest, is beginning 
to transform agriculture and stan¬ 
dards of living on 300,000 acres. 
Tractors dot the fertile fields. In the 
villages, farmers proudly exhibit 
their one-room school, then the 
community bath-house. A few vil¬ 
lages are getting electricity, and 
tb^ farmers without it have dis¬ 
covered the wonders of world news 
and entertainment via transistor 
radios, which they hook over the 
horns of their oxen while they 
plough. 

Happily for the country, an area 
of 100,000 square mUes in south¬ 
west Iran is overflowing with oil— 
possibly the world’s greatest re¬ 
serves, currently yielding over Rs. 
562'5 crores a year uuough a 
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consortium of British, American, 
Dutch and French companies. 

From the beginning of his tenure, 
Mohammad Reza Shah has shown 
zeal for social reform. Appalled at 
the ignorance, neglect and grinding 
poverty of Iran's i6 million tenant 
farmers (average income, then, 
about Rs. 300 a year), he began giv¬ 
ing away in 1950 his own vast crown 
lands—about 1,000 villages and 
three million acres—and ordered 
them sold at low cost and on small 
instalments to tenants working the 
land. 

Firm Action. The Shah had 
hoped by his example to induce “rul¬ 
ing families’* to follow with land 
reforms. But the power ^Rite of ab¬ 
sentee land-owners and merchants, 
who lived in extravagant idleness in 
Tehran and abroad, managed to 
hold up his crusade for several 
years. At length, the Shah forced a 
confrontation, “Change your ways 
or there will be a revolution," he 
warned. “And I will lead it.” 

The angry Shah meant business. 
Dissaving the landlord-dominated 
parliament, which had repeatedly 
stymied his efforts, he took his case 
before the people, and on January 
26,1963, promulgated a whc 4 e series 
of basic reforms—“Revolution from 
the top,” he calls it. 

These include land reform, 
universal suffrage and wholesale 
revision of election laws, nadonal- 
ization of forests, profit-sharing in 
industry and plans to combat illiter¬ 
acy. Ttie Shah’s programme was 


overwhelmingly adopted in a na¬ 
tional referendum. 

Land reform, of course, was the 
most urgent, for some 16 million 
peasants were huddled in the 54,000 
mud-walled, isolated villages of 
Iran, without decent diet, schools, 
sanitation or doctors. Of these 
medieval-style villages, powerful 
landlords owned some 10,000 and 
the best land. With the Shah’s 
stunning victory, multi-village land¬ 
lordism was ended once and for all. 

Now, five years later, 17,000 great 
farms and holdings of big landlords 
and small, in 52,818 villages, have 
been distributed among 2*3 million 
farm families, or nearly 11 >5 million 
people. Tens of thousands bought 
their land, while thousands more 
chose 30-year leases. While it is still 
too early to appraise the success of 
the Shah’s land reform, already 
there are encouraging signs ana, 
psychologically, the change has been 
electric. 

At the moment the Shah is mov¬ 
ing into the final and boldest phase 
of his land reform: corporate agri¬ 
culture which would lump all of one 
village’s land together to be farmed 
as a large-scale unit. As the Shah en¬ 
visages the plan, small farmers will 
be given company shares in return 
for their land, and the consolidated 
unit will be run like an industry. 

In another of his major reforms, 
the Shah is bringhig education 
to the primitive Iranian villages 
through the army. Take handsome, 
black-eyed recruit Modir Rousta, 
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THE SHAH WHO LEADS A REVOLUTION 


whom I visited in the Elburz Moun¬ 
tains. Like every other able Iranian 
lad of 20, Modir was drafted 
for compulsory army service and, 
following four months’ special 
training, was required to spend i8 
months teaching in a village ele¬ 
mentary school. 

These soldier-teachers set up 
school as best they can—^in a 
mosque, tent, under a convenient 
tree. Modir was lucky, for grateful 
villagers pitched in to help build 
a two-room brick school. Here he 
teaches 31 children by dgy and a 
score of adults by night, drilling 
them in the 32-lctter Farsi alphabet, 
simple reading, arithmetic and 
hygiene. 

After school hours the soldier- 
teachers spend their time cultivating 
farm demonstration plots, helping 
to build a brid^, a new road, a 
community bam-house and lat¬ 
rines. Since its launching in 1963 
the Literacy Corps has aispatched 
34,000 of these young recruits to 
Iran’s remotest villages, where they 
have reached about i*7 million chil¬ 
dren and 400,000 adults. Equally 
encouraging, some 13,000 soldiers 
have chosen to remain in teaching, 
and Iran has built more schools than 
during the previous 50 years. 

The Shah’s third major reform 
concerns one of the most revolu¬ 
tionary bills in Iran’s history: a 
proposal to liberalize family and 
divorce laws. Traditionally a Mos¬ 
lem man could divorce his wife 
simply by repeating three times, '*I 


divorce you .. .” But now militant 
women’s organizations have won 
greater legd protection, such as 
specific grounds for divorce, proper- 

S j settlement and custody of chil- 
ren. The reform also prohibits a 
man from bringing home a second 
wife unless the first consents. 

With this and the equal-suffrage 
reform, Iran’s women are seeing 
exciting changes. Says Mrs. Effat 
Samiian, a leader in the 10,000- 
member National Iranian Women’s 
Organization, “We used to wear 
black chadors to hide our faces, but 
today we have six women in parlia¬ 
ment, more and more are being 
accepted in business and the profes¬ 
sions, and they receive equal pay 
for equal worK—something many 
Western countries have not yet 
achieved.” 

Trade Links. In its dash to catch 
up with the twentieth century, Iran 
is developing a practical, hard- 
headed business policy. The govern- . 
ment deals boldly with both East 
and West. 

Last year the Shah negotiated a 
Rs. 405 crores, five-year trade pact in 
which the Soviets promised to build 
a giant steel mill and machine-tool 
complex for Iran. In exchange, Iran 
was to deliver to Russia 20,000 mil¬ 
lion cubic metres of waste gas over 
a Rs. 225 crores, 750'mile trans- 
Iranian pipeline. 

At the same time, Iran agreed to 
a mammoth undertaking in which 
a large U.S. chemical company is 
teaming up with Iran to build a 
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Rs. 127-5 crores petrochemical plant 
that will be one of the world’s big¬ 
gest and a major source of fertilizer 
production, not only for Iran but 
tor other nations of Asia and 
Africa. Thus, the Shah is making 
investment flow, a tremendous 
achievement for an Asian govern¬ 
ment. 

Iran these days is an amazing one- 
man show—^the Shah. Pictures of 
him and his attractive 29-year-old 
third wife, Farah (he separated 
from his first two for failure to pro¬ 
duce a male heirV appear in every 
public place. ‘The Iranian Press, 
privately-run but still not free to 
criticize or oppose the administra¬ 
tion, perpetuates the father image of 
the Shah—^the Tehran Journal calls 
his reign “enlightened absolutism” 
—and both major political parties 
obeisantly support him. (The com¬ 
munist-led Tudeh party is banned.) 
While the Shah is intr^ucing Iran 
to more democratic institutions, he 
still runs a tight, one-man govern¬ 
ment. 

Despite two extremely close assas¬ 
sination attempts, the Shah travds 


freely in his country and is appar¬ 
ently widely populai, even revered. 
He appears to be a monarch genu- 
indy devoted to his people’s wdfarc. 
“The hardest-working man in 
Iran,” Iranians say of their Shah. 

Indeed, he sets himself a hard 
pace. An early riser, he reads 
Iranian and foreign newspapers, 
scans official mail and messages, 
then plunges into a strenuous 15- 
hour day of appointments. He is a 
world traveller, a sharp observer, 
and extremely well informed. He 
speaks fluent French and English, 
is a voracious reader and the author 
of two books. Mission to My Coun¬ 
try and White Revolution, which 
chronicle the progress of his 
country. 

An avid sportsman, the trim, 
athletic Shah keeps fit with tennis, 
polo, soccer and bowling. He is an 
ardent sports-car fan and likes noth¬ 
ing better than to pilot a supersonic 
jet. He has a Crown Prince now, a 
second son and two daughters. 

Altogether good form for a king 
determined that his country catches 
up with the twentieth century. 
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New studies reveal how mental stress 
can affect you physically. Knowing the 
causes can be part of the cure 

DOES 

EMOTIONAL 
TENSION 
MAKE YOU ILL? 


By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 

F or two months Fvc had these 
spells/* Frances Wilson told 
the heart specialist. **I get 
short of breath. My heart beats like 
a hammer and unevenly. Tm dizzy 
and I tremble. My chest hurts. 
Twice Tve fainted. My doctor says 
that my blood pressure and electro¬ 
cardiogram arc abnormal.*’ 

**Was there any upset in your rou¬ 
tine before the spells began?** the 
specialist asked. 

**My husband was transferred 
abroad/* said Frances. stayed 
behind to let the children finish the 
school year. Since he left, I haven’t 
slept well. Do you think fatigue 
caused my heart trouble?” 


”I suspect we’ll find that you 
don’t have heart trouble at all/* said 
the specialist, “and that your illness 
is caused by emotion.” 

Althougn the doctor was proved 
right, Frances was not imagining 
her ailments. Nor was she mentally 
ill in the usual sense of the phrase. 
Emotional stress can produce real 
}llness->true changes in the body 
chemistry and structure of quite 
normal ^ople. And thb phenome¬ 
non is amazingly common. At a 
recent conference, specialists agreed 
that pychogenic femotion-caused) 
disorders account for perhaps two 
out of three visits to ^ doctor. 

Physicians have long known that 
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the mind could make the body ill. 
But they did not know how to dif¬ 
ferentiate between physically caused 
illness and that caused by emotional 
stress. Today, answers to this prob- 
lem are beginning to appear. And 
many doctors arc using this new 
information as regularly as they em¬ 
ploy their stethoscopes. 

Frances Wilson’s case illustrates 
one of the easiest means of recogniz¬ 
ing such ills: identifying character¬ 
istic “clusters” of physical symptoms 
which often point to emotional 
causes. 

Since her spells resembled a 
common cluster called “neurocircu- 
latory asthenia,” the heart specialist 
tried a simple test. For two minutes 
he made her breathe deeply and 
rapidlv. She grew dizzy. Her heart 
pounaed. She gasped that she was 
having an attat^. 

When she had rested, the doctor 
explained: “Those were some of 
the physical signs of great anxiety. 
Rapid deep breathing produces 
many such signs in any person. 
When we are afraid or angiv, a part 
of the brain called the hyp^alamus 
prepares the body for action. The 
heart speeds up to rush blood to our 
muscles. We breathe hard to fill the 
blood with oxygen. Hormones are 
released to bring the nervous system ^ 
to a pitch alarmed reaoincss. 
Sometimes our conscious mind, 
seeing no reasem to be angry or 
afraid, may hide our awareness of 
anxiety. Yet all the while the hypo¬ 
thalamus continues die alarm.” 


Frances Wilson’s emotional alarm 
had evidently been triggered off 
by the temporary separation from 
her husband. “I feel upset if anyone 
close leaves me,” she admitted to the 
doctor. “When I was a child, my 
parents went away on holiday and 
were both killed in an accident. 
When Jim left—^the first time in our 
marriage he’s been away more than 
overnight—I felt real panic. I pulled 
myself together, but I suppose the 
fear was still there.” Frances was 
given tranquillizers and saw the 
doctor three times to talk over her 
fears. The symptoms vanished in 
two weeks. 

Reflex Actions. The mind 
evokes certain automatic responses 
from the body. Think about food 
and you salivate. Words or thoughts 
can prepare sexual organs for func¬ 
tion, cause a blush or goose-flesh. 
But more serious effects can be 
wrought by emodon. Take the case 
of Ruth C^dwick. 

Four dmes Ruth had conceived a 
child but miscarried. On her fifth 
pregnancy, the obstetrician asked 
Ruth how she felt about mother¬ 
hood. He learned that, though she 
wanted a child, girlhood tales of die 
rigours of labour had terrified her. 
He decided to let Ruth talk about 
her fears at 'each pre-natal visit. 
\/ith no other treatment, Ruth de¬ 
livered a healthy full-term baby. 

Why? Researchers say that a 
woman fearful of premancy might, 
after weeks or months of carrying 
a baby, produce special hormone of 
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a type normally produced only at 
the end of pregnancy. They cause 
contractions, dilate the opening of 
the cervix, and bring about birth. 
Indeed, many women like Ruth 
Chadwick, who habitually miscarry, 
may need only a litde skilled advice 
to carry a child to a normal birth. 

How can thought work such 
changes? There is a pathway be¬ 
tween the hypothalamus, the brain 
segment that controls primitive re¬ 
actions to anger, fear, hunger and 
sex, and the pituitary gland. 

Discovery. This mysterious 
gland, the' size of a sugar cube, 
located at the base of the brain, was 
known to secrete a growth hor¬ 
mone. But research has uncovered a 
number of other hormones it pro¬ 
duces. The front lobe alone was 
found to create chemicals that trig¬ 
ger the making of sex hormones and 
govern the thyrmd, which in turn 
controls the body's metabolism. It 
yields yet another chemical that 
reflates adrenal secretion. 

The middle and back lobes of the 
pituitary affect the kidneys, con¬ 
tractions of the uterus, and blood 
pressure. 

**We have had only a superficial 
look at this gland," says one re¬ 
searcher, "but we now know one¬ 
way in which emotion can be 
translated into bodily changes." 

With such clues to very real mech¬ 
anisms, many doctors have begun to 
loc^ for signs of emotional stress in 
patients as a matter of routine. Writ¬ 
ten tests have been designed to 
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seek out the factors most commonly 
found among people whose ailments 
have been caused by emotion. 

One such patient was Jean Becker, 
whose low back pain had grown 
steadily worse for a year, with no ap¬ 
parent cause. The symptoms seemed 
to suggest a ruptured spinal disc, 
which sometimes cannot be seen on 
X-ray. Her doctor gave her a 20- 
question test..After analysing her 
answers, he asked, "Have you been 
depressed lately?” 

"Ever since a year ago, when my 
father died,” she said. "Mother died 
when 1 was small, and Dad brought 
me up alone. Although my husband 
and children give me plenty of fam¬ 
ily life, without Dad all the joy 
seems to have gone out of things." 

The doctor gave her anti-depres¬ 
sion pills and told her to come in 
for a chat every few days. Within a 
week Jean's back pain had dis¬ 
appeared. Moreover, the talks re¬ 
vealed that she felt her children had 
little need of her and that her hus¬ 
band was too occupied with his 
business to give her much attention. 
Only her father had seemed to 
depend on her. 

When the situation was explained 
to Jean's husband and childrm, they 
quickly gave her the assurance A 
love sne needed, and the pills could 
be stopped. Had the back pain per- 
sbted once Jean's depression was 
gone, the doctor would have felt it 
more likelv that the cause was pure¬ 
ly physical. 

One test devise!) by doctors seeks 
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out unexplained fatigue, lack of sex 
interest, loss of weight, constipation, 
hopelessness, feelings of uselessness, 
difficulty in making decisions and 
restlessness. We all nave these feeh 
ings at times, but the key to this test 
is whether a number of such factors 
are present much of the time. 

Sleep disturbance is one of the 
prime clues: the person with a 
psychogenic disorder is likely to 
w^e early in the morning or dur¬ 
ing the night and have a chronic 
feeling of fedgue. 

Suoden changes in life are often 
found to precede illness. In one 
stud^ of patients with a wide range 
of ailments, three out of four were 
found to have recently suffered 
some major loss—cloved ones, jobs, 
homes. Even apparently pleasant 
changes, such as a holiday abroad, 
can cause trouble. The tourist who 
complains about foreign food or 
water would probably 1^ wiser to 
blame the tension of being in a 
strange place. Moreover, suscepti¬ 
bility to minor illnesses may be 
caused by small emotional stresses. 


Are doctors other than psychia¬ 
trists really able to handle such 
emotional problems? Numerous ex¬ 
periences show that they are. Most 
doctors cannot devote an hour to 
talk with a patient as psychiatrists 
do. But so long a time has been 
found unnecessary in treating most 
patients with psychogenic illness. 
They need, primarily, reassurance 
that their ills gan be dealt with. 

As doctors learn to incorporate the 
new knowledge of psychogenic ill¬ 
ness into their work, some of the 
responsibility, as always, must rest 
with the patient. He should make an 
effort to protect himself when he 
knows that stress has made him vul¬ 
nerable. He can help the doctor by 
telling him when emotional up 
heaval has preceded or accompanied 
an illness. He should be completely 
frank about his angers and fears, his 
fri4stration& and losses. 

The heroic view that “everything 
is fine” may be good manners 
with a friend, but it is poor judge-' 
ment when it is your doctor i^o 
wants to know. 



Catastrophe 

An income-tax inspector received a return from a woman over 65 claim¬ 
ing seven children as dependants. He noticed that the previous year she 
had claimed only two children. The woman was duly asked to explain. 

“The cat had kittens,” she said. The inspector replied that kittens might 
cost money but they can’t be claimed as dependants. 

“Young man, you must be mistaken,” me said. “I’ve been claiming the 
parents for years.” ^ —a. r. 
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**Bennetts Cottage on the Tamar, near Launceston^* by Samuel Prout (1783-1852) 

Song of the Streams 

By Henry Van Dyke 


A paean of praise for little rivers 


F or real company and friend> 
ship, there is nothing outside 
the animal kmgdom compari^ 
able to a httle river. It has a lirc, a 
character, a voice of •its own, and it 
IS full of good fellowship It can talk 
m vanous tones, loud or low, and 
of many subjects, grave and gay. 


Under favourable circumstances it 
will even sing 

1 will admit that a very good case 
wan be made in favour of die sea or 
the mountains But, after all, love 
of the sea is a disquietmg passion, 
lackmg m comfort and mutual con¬ 
fidence. The sea IS too big for loving 
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and too uncertain. It will not fit 
into our thoughts. The mountain is 
voiceless and imperturbable; its very 
loftiness sometimes makes us more 
lonely. 

Trees seem to come closer to our 
life. They are often rooted in our 
richest feelings; our sweetest mem^ 
ories, like birds, build nests in their 
branches. But when I invite a friend 
with me or wander alone to indulge 
the luxury of unlaborious thought, 
my feet turn not to a tree, but to the 
banks of a stream. It is diere that I 
would choose to make love, and to 
revive old friendships, to play with 
the children, to escape from vain, 
selfish desires, and to cleanse my 
mind from all the false and foolish 
things that mar the joy of living. 

The life of a little river, like that 
of a human being, consists in the 
union of soul and body, the water 
and the banks. They belong to¬ 
gether. The stream moulds and 
makes the shore, hollowing out a 
bay here, building a point there; 
luring the little bushes close to its 
side, and bending the tall slim trees 
over its current. The shore guides 
and controls the stream; now bend¬ 
ing it in a hundred sinuous curves, 
and now speeding it straight as a 
wild bee on its homeward flight. 
Here it hides the water in a £ep 
cleft overhung with branches, there 
spreads it out like a mirror to reflect 
the sky. 

Every stream that flows has 
something worthy to be loved. But 
those that we love most are the ones 

9 ^ 


we have known best. It is with them 
as it is with people: the greatest are 
not always the most agreeable. You 
can ima^e much better company 
for a walking trip than Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 1 am all for the little 
rivers. 

And if an open fire is the eye of a 
room, then surely a little river may 
be called the mouth, the most ex¬ 
pressive feature, ^of a landscape. It 
animates and enlivens the whole 
scene. Even a railway journey be¬ 
comes tolerable when the track fol¬ 
lows the course of a running stream. 
Here is a white cascade, foaming in 
silent pantomime as the train clat¬ 
ters past; and there is a long, still 
pool with the cows standing knee- 
deep in the water and swinging 
their tails in calm indiflerence to the 
world. 

Little rivers seem to have the in¬ 
definable quality that belongs to 
certain people—they excite interest* 
by their very presence and way of 
doing things. The most fascinating 
part of a city or town is that through 
which the water flows. Idlers always 
choose a bridge for their place of 
meditation and, failing that, you 
will find them sitting on the bank, 
with their feet hanging over the 
water. 

But the real way to know a little 
river is not to glance at it here or 
there in the course of a hasty jour¬ 
ney, nor to become acquainted with 
it after it has been partly spoilt by 
too close contact wim the works of 
man. You must go"* to its native 
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haunts; and you must follow its 
meanderings wherever they may 
lead you. 

It is essential that you are glad to 
be led; you must take the little river 
for guide, philosopher and friend. 
It can show you, better than any 
other teacher, how nature works 
her enchantments with colour and 
music. As evening draws near, and 
the air is full of filmy insects out for 
their last dance, the voice of the 
little river becomes louder and more 
distinct. In this mystical hour you 
will hear tho most entrancing of 
bird songs. Sometimes, you will sec 
the singer as he pours his whole 
heart into a long liquid chant. 

The very best thing of Charles 
Darwin's that 1 know is this bit 
from a letter to his wife: “At last I 
fell asleep on the grass, and awoke 
with a chorus of birds singing 
around me, and squirrels running 
up the tree, and some woodpeckers 
laughing; and it was as pleasant and 
rural a scene as ever I saw; and 1 did 
not care one penny how any of the 


birds or beasts had been formed." 

It is not required of every man 
and woman to be or to do something 
great; most of us must content our¬ 
selves with taking small parts in the 
chorus. Even those who have great¬ 
ness thrust upm them will do well 
to lay the burden down now and 
then, and congratulate themselves 
that they arc not altogether answer- 
able for the conduct of the universe. 

We can take ourselves and the' 
world too seriously. Half of the un 
rest of modern society comes from 
the vain idea that every man is 
bt)und to be a critic of life, and to 
let no diy pass without finding some 
fault with the general order of 
things, or projecting some plan for 
its improvement. And the other 
half comes from the greedy notion 
that a man's life consists in the 
things that he possesses, and that it 
is somehow more respectable and 
pious to be always at work making 
a larger living than it is to lie on 
your back beside the still waters and 
thank God that you are alive. 


Heading for Extinction 

A U.S. VEHICLE survev has revealed that, in 1940, each car on the road 
contained an average or 3.2 persons. In 1950, occupancy had declined to 
2*1 persons per car. By i^, the average was down to i>4 persons. At this 
rate, by 1980 every third car going by will have nobody in it. —r.5. 

Told that future machines will operate almost without man’s hdp, 
Kenneth Maidment, vice<hancellor 01 New Zealand’s Auckland Univer¬ 
sity, remarked: “I can visualize in the future a great hall filled with all 
sorts of electronic equipment and a solitary biped standing in the middle. 
If you ask what he is called, the answer could be MAN~Meaningless 
Archaic Nonentity." —cigrk 
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All your washing dazzling white! Spotlessly clean! 
Thanks to surf’s extra washing power. Lots of lather! 

All your clothes so easily washed. Children's clothes, 
shirts, sarees...each gets whitest, each gets cleanest. 
Wash at home with surf. 

SurTwasfies wfittest! 

LlntoP‘SU.4^ A HINDUSTMN LEVER PRODUCT 
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He was the greatest 
one-man show 
on earth 


Our 

Preposterous Friend, 



CHARLES DICKENS 


By George Dangerfield 

C HARLES Dickens stormed across 
the English Victorian scene 
like a mob in action. He 
fought social evils with two of the 
most powerful weapons in the 
world—laughter and sentimentality. 

He visited jails and orphan asy¬ 
lums and protested against their > 
abominable conditions. He nerved 
himself to attend public execu¬ 
tion, and with a letter to The 
Times started a campaign which 
eventually ended hanging as a 
public spectacle. He even founded a 


home for prostitutes which bore the 
picturesque name of Urania Cot¬ 
tage, where the fallen woman 
could be transformed into the vir¬ 
tuous wife of the unsuspecting 
colonial farmer—all by cultivating a 
garden and learning a few simple 
lessons. 

Poor Dickens t The atmosphere 
at Urania wasn't always what it 
should have been; the place was 
often broken up in drunken brawls. 
But it held out for some 30 years. 

No doubt he was over-exuberant, 
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like most of his characters, and 
over-dressed like almost all his 
prose. When he sat for his portrait 
the artist protested against his 
robin*s-egg-blue overcoat with the 
scarlet cuffs. “I like colours,*’ 
Dickens said simply. He was natur¬ 
ally theatrical and never excused 
himself for anything he did. 

Foolhardy. Once he took mali¬ 
cious pleasure in ducking a young 
lady into the sea. She was a coy 
teaser who led him into a flirtation 
which had no point. A flirtation in 
those days led to the altar, or it led 
nowhere—and Dickens was mar¬ 
ried. But she goaded him too far, 
and on a moonless night he held her 
in the rising tide until her best silk 
dress was ruined. 

He was laughing and she whim¬ 
pered with rage and fear. “Don’t 
struggle, poor little bird,’’ he de¬ 
claimed, “you are powerless in the 
claws of such a kite as I. Dress! 
Talk not to me of dress. Am 1 not 
immolating a brand-new pair of 
patent-leathers still unpaid for.^ In 
this hour of abandonment to the 
voice of destiny, shall we be held 
back by the puerilities of silken 
raiment? Shall leather stop the bolt 
of Fate?*’ 

There is also the story of Maria 
Beadnell. Dickens first met her 
when he was 17 and she was a dark 
little beauty of 18, known among 
her friends as the “Pocket Venus.** 
Her father, a bank manager, did 
not approve of the many visits hrom 
a young reporter with a talent and 


no perceptible future. And eventu¬ 
ally, Maria herself jilted him and 
married a steady, dullish fellow 
with a small income. Dickens never 
forgot her, and never ceased to love 
her; she was the origin of Dora 
Spenlow in David Copperfield. 

Twenty-two years passed. Then 
one day Dickens received a letter 
from Maria, confessing openly 
that she had always loved him. 

Dickens’s own marriage had not 
turned out too well, and the very 
sight of Maria’s handwriting made 
him tremble all over. A meeting 
was arranged, and Heaven knows 
what bright mixture of Maria and 
Dora he expected; what he found 
was a dumpy, dingy little woman 
with a taste for gin. So Dora Spen¬ 
low of David Copperfield became 
Flora Finching of Little Dorrit, the 
cruellest piece of character writing 
that Dickens ever did. For 20 years 
he had built up the image of an 
ideal woman, only to murder her 
in cold print. 

The older he grew, the more he 
thought of himself as a public in¬ 
stitution—which he was. After his 
wife had presented him with ten 
children, Dickens left her because 
she got on his nerves—a challen^ 
to Victorian convention. He pul^ 
lished a bombastic explanation in 
the big newspapers, and in House¬ 
hold Words, his own magazine. 

Afterwards, when he was seen in 
the company of actresses whom he 
innocendy adorc;^, as he adored 
everything connected widi the 
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theatre, there were scandalous 
whispers. But he had the kind of 
personality which instinctively woos 
danger, and from whom danger 
furtively retreats. Queen Victoria, 
that touchstone of middle-class re¬ 
spectability, not only gave him an 
audience, but presented him with a 
copy of her Journal in which she 
inscribed, “From one of the hum¬ 
blest of authors to one of the 
greatest.” He had survived a scan¬ 
dal not only with arrogance but 
with distinction. 

His books were read by tens of 
thousands. Long queues shivered 
outside the various halls where he 
was to speak. When he visited 
America, one queue in Brooklyn lit 
bonfires and lay out on mattresses 
all night, risking frostbite and 
pneumonia for the privilege of pay¬ 
ing three dollars to see what was, 
after all, the most stupendous one- 
man show in history. 

In his public readings, Dickens 
would stand in front of purple 
velvet curtains behind a table cov¬ 
ered with matching plush. Gas 
lamps cast startling shadows, illu¬ 
minating and silhouetting. Thus 
focused, his eyebrows, eyes and 
mouth shuttled about in his face 
like a Disney cartoon. 

His voice was capable of every 
tone and inflexion. JHe could be 
Sarah Gamp, Sam Weller, Scrooge; 
and when the voice of Tiny Tim 


came pure and artless from above 
his beard, nobody thought it in¬ 
congruous. His audience groaned, 
sobbed, and howled with laughter. 
He was a colossal success, and it 
killed him ... 

He died, as he had always prom¬ 
ised himself, in harness. On June 8, 
1870, he had been at his desk all 
day, writing Edwin Drood. The 
writing of this book had put far too 
much strain on him, but he did not 
want to disappoint his beloved 
public. That evening, sitting at 
dinner, he suddenly collapsed, and 
“died of popularity,” on June 9. 

He was buried in London's West¬ 
minster Abbey with the reverence 
of his public and the approval of his 
queen. The nineteenth century 
could offer no more. 

Dickens liked a good laugh, a 
good cry, an honest rage, and a fit 
of the horrors; and he liked to give 
these things to other people. His 
novels came out in monthly num¬ 
bers, and from month to month he 
was besieged with letters, imploring 
him to keep some character alive, or 
even to change his plot. A dour 
Scottish lawyer burst into tears at 
the death of Little Nell; a gentle¬ 
man who had been given two weeks 
to live thanked G(M that the next 
I umber of Picl{wic\ Papers would 
be out in ten days. 

This was a public, and this was 
a man! 


We try to think twice about big decisions. And then we think a third 
time, to break the tie. r. 
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... Of MEN and MACHINES; of *Sons and soil* wedded to their 
work of producing 'plenty* for the people of the world... 
And, of modern agricultural machines, such as the KIKLOSKAR 
vertical High-speed Diesel Engines... which irrigate fields in 
a shorter time than ever before. * One out of two farmers in 
India uses Kirloskar Engine. * Manufactured by the largest 
manufacturers of quality Diesel Engines in India. 
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LAUGHTER 

the Best Medicine 



We had been discussing saints, 
naming our favourites among them 
“Which saint would you like best to 
be^“ we asked our daughter, expect- 
ing the usual platitudes about the vna 
Clous Teresa or the modest Clare. 

“Oh,” she said firmly, “I’d choose to 
be a martyr.” We evidently gaped un¬ 
believingly—but she had her reasons 
ready. “You see,” she explained, “you 
only have to be a martyr once.” 

—^Phjllu McGinley 

Bidding for various objects was pro 
ceeding furiously, when the auctioneer 
suddenly announced, “A gentleman in 
this room has lost a wallet containing 
Rs. 10,000. If It IS returned, he will pay 
a reward of Rs. 2,000.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then from the back of the room came 
the cry: “Two thousand five hun¬ 
dred.” —M. s 

A YOUNG couple bought a budger¬ 
igar which would only sav, “I^t’s 
have a kiss.” The local clergyman 


suggested that they put his bird, 
which always said, “Let us pray,” in 
the same cage with the delinquent 
bird so that the latter might learn the 
more uplifting phrase. 

When the two were put together, 
the couple’s bird said, as usual, “Let's 
have a kiss.” Whereupon the preach¬ 
er’s bird said, “My prayers have been 
answered • ’ —l&n 

Some small girls were taken to visit 
a Science Museum. When they came 
to an exhibit showing the stages of 
development of the human embryo, 
they stood in awe before the first 
display. 

Then a bright young miss dashed 
down to the final one, ran back and 
announced,‘*‘It's a boy I” — M h c 

Here is an “All Purpose Political 
Speech for Any Audience ’ Its open 
mg paragraph 

“These arc perilous times We stand 
at the crossroads of decision, the 
frontier of destiny. Years ago this was 
not as true as it proved to be later on. 
Today there is an increase of 23 per 
cent in the national index alone. 
Mental illness accounts for an appal 
ling three per cent. The rest goes in 
tax.' Jick Guinn 

My wife had been elected treasurer 
of her club. Knowing that she had 
never kept financial records before, I 
wondered how she was getting on. 
She asked for no advice, and I asked 
no questions, but one day I sneaked a 
look at her books. Two columns of 
figures were neatly headed Income 
and Outgoing, while a third, at the 
bottom of the page, was labelled 
Outcome. —g. e g 
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In its programme of consumer re¬ 
search, the management of a depart¬ 
ment store asked one of its salesmen 
to describe the average man’s reaction 
when he looks in the mirror and secs 
himself in one of their suits. 

“It’s a funny thing,” said the sales¬ 
man. “A customer comes in and I 
help him into a new jacket, adjust 
the shoulders and pull down the 



sleeves. Then 1 take him to a three- 
way mirror, and all he says is, 'Gosh, 
I need a haircut!’” —s.p.d. 

A FELLOW tells us his wife worried 
so much about growing old that she 
turned blonde overnight. —Earl Wiiwn 

Cartoonist Rollin Kirby was telling 
Humphrey Bogart and me about his 
infallible talent for saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time. He had just 
returned from a holiday in Bermuda, 
where a friend had taken him to a large 
luncheon. 

At his end of the table, Kirby heard 
someone mention the American con¬ 
sul, and he said, "To me, being an 
American consul in a place like this 
is a confession of failure—like being a 
ship’s surgeon.” 

His friend nudged him, nodding his 
head towards the man who sat at the 
other end of the table, and whispered, 
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“Our host is the American consul.” 

1 said, “Rollin, you certainly can put 
your foot in it.” 

“Yes, Rollin,” Bogart agreed. “My 
father was a ship’s surgeon.” 

—^Howard Lindsay 


When I accompanied my husband 
on a business trip abroad, he kept a 
daily list of our expenses. One night 
as we prepared for bed in our hotel 
room, we heard the soft strumming 
of a guitar. Stepping out on the bal¬ 
cony, we saw a young strolling musi¬ 
cian. My husband tossed several coins 
down to the boy, and we stood there 
entranced by the sweet-sad strains of 
love songs. 

But uic romantic mood passed 
abruptly when my husband took our 
expense book out of his pocket and 
scribbled: “Serenade: Re. i.” —m.b.c. 


Members at Weight Watchers’ 
meetings get up and recite their indivi¬ 
dual problems and how they are 
solving them. One woman stood up at 
a meeting recendy and,said, “I’m 
down from 18 stone to 13, and guess 
what my friends call me—Twiggy!” 

—j. A. 


The local reporter was interview¬ 
ing two old farmers. His final question 
to them was: “What would you do if 
you were to inherit a million dollars 
tomorrow?” 

The first man said that he would 
stop working at once, fish, take life 
easy and live off the income from his 
windfall. 

The second scratched his head, 
thought for a while and answered, “1 
suppose I’d just keep on forming undl 
it was all gone.” —rjs.p. 




Ohildren through their childhood studies learn to differentiate 

between good and bad The fA>re they study the more they learn In 

every sphere of life thirst for knowledge is ever on the 
* 

increase It is through the medium of paper that knowledge is 
communicated to all 
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‘‘Perhaps now I knew what 
the secret was .. 






The Joy 
of the Here-and-Now 


By Arthur Gordon 


1 WOKE that morning, 1 remem¬ 
ber, to the sense of despond¬ 
ency and depression that had 
been troubling me for several days. 
There were no great crises facing 
me, just minor worries. The post 
seemed to consist of nothing but 
bills. I had done some work that 
wasn't much good. I had agreed to 
attempt a job that 1 didn’t like: I 
was afraid of it, really. In my bleak 
and self-pitying mood, I felt trapped. 
If I looked ahead, there was the 
spectre of failure. If I looked back, 


there was the shadow of disappoint¬ 
ment. And where else was there to 
look? 

For an hour or so I tried to work, 
but it was no good. Outside mv win¬ 
dow, the sea rolled green ana gold. 
When the tide turned, the surf 
would begin to hammer on the out¬ 
er bars, a mile or so offshore. Out 
there, 1 knew, was temporary escape. 
So, saying nothing to anyone, I left 
the house. And on the path leading 
down to the boat 1 met my friend, 
or, rather, my acquaintance the 
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rabbi. We didn’t know each other 
well. Nearing 70, he was a distin^ 
guished Jewish scholar, recently re¬ 
tired. He had a wonderful face, 
clean-shaven and strong, and an 
aura of great dignity and compo¬ 
sure. He glanced at my two long 
surf rods—I always carry a spare— 
and then at the skiff riding just off¬ 
shore. “Fishing? Alone?” 

1 nodded, and said jokingly, 
“Want to come?” And waited for 
the polite refusal. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 
“Do you wanf company?” 

I stared at him, taken aback. I was 
not at all sure that I wanted to share 
my flight with anyone. And I was 
quite sure that the rabbi knew as 
much about surf fishing as I knew 
about the Talmud. Still, I had asked 
him. “It’s chancy fishing,” I said. 
“Wet and rough. Good fish or none. 
But if you’d like to try it-” 

“That’s very kind or you,” he said. 
“May I have ten minutes to change 
my clothes?” 

“Take your time. I’ve got to catch 
some bait.” 

After I had caught three mullet, 
1 sat on the gunwale, trying not to 
regret my invitation. I didn’t see, 
really, how an elderly rabbi could be 
happy on a wave-haunted sandbar so 
far from shore. 

Around me everything was as 
familiar as my skin: the jade W9ter, 
the greener marshes, the fierce sun, 
the gentle sky. The litde boat was 
just a curved piece of fibre-glass, but 
she knew how to play tag with the 
to8 


sea. The rods were shabby and sea- 
stained, but the reels were oiled and 
bright. The engine was shedding its 
paint, but I knew its moods down 
to the last sullen hiccup. These were 
my toys, and ordinarily when things 
went wrong I could merge mysdf 
with them and be comforted. But 
today, somehow, I took them for 
granted. 

The rabbi came back, eager as a 
boy. The engine whined; the wake 
flared out benind. At the mouth of 
the inlet we took the first big roller 
at an angle, jumped the trough, and 
landed on the second with a spine- 
shivering crash. The explosion of 
spray was higher than our heads. 
The rabbi’s eyes were as bright as 
the sun dazzle around us. The roar 
of the engine filled my ears, but I 
could read his lips. “Marvellous!” 
he was saying to himself. “Marvel¬ 
lous!” 

Drop Anchor. The bar was a rib¬ 
bon of sand perhaps 50 yards wide. 
At high tide it msappeared alto¬ 
gether, and already the sea gnawed 
at its eastern edge like a wolf at a 
bone. Here in the white water, 
sometimes, the big bass swam. 

The anchor sank its iron teeth 
into the sand. Ahead, the sea 
stretched away, unfetter^. Bmnd 
the breakers, pdicans were fisning, 
each final plunge as sharp and 
streamlined as an arrowhead. 

When we left the boat, the rabbi 
looked down in wond^ at the 
sculptured sand patidms beneath his 
feet. “The footprinb of the sea,” he 
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said. He held up a shell with de* 
light. “Look I It still has the sunrise 
in it!» 

I had passed such shells a thou¬ 
sand times. Now, suddenly, looking 
at the flushed opalescence, I felt an 
easing of tension, a lessening of 
loneliness. 

We came to the leaping surf. As 
1 baited the hooks, I gave a short 
lecture on the4nysteries of bait cast¬ 
ing, the art of letting the rod do the 
work, the importance of maintain¬ 
ing thumb pressure on the reel to 
avoid the horrors of a backlash. The 
rabbi listened patiently, a teacher 
taught. “I’ll make the first cast for 
you,” I said. “Then you’re on your 
own. If a fish strikes, back up slowly, 
wear him down, and slide him out 
on the beach. The drag is set so that 
he shouldn’t be able to break the 
line. But keep the pressure on him.” 

I handed over the rod, moved 
away, made my own cast. Silence, 
then, except mr wind-hum and 
wave-slap, foam-hiss and bird-cry. 

I found myself thinking about the 
rabbi, groping for the essence of 
the man. There was something dif¬ 
ferent about him, something so sim¬ 
ple yet so profound that I couldn’t 
quite grasp it. Out of the comer of 
my eye I could see him, braced 
against the buffeting of the waves, 
face turned skyward to watch a gull. 
He had let his rodrtip drop until it 
was almost in the water. wrong, 
but there was no use shouting at 
him over the surf. 

Time passed. Tlie rabbi managed 
no 
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groped frantically in the depths. I 
wew that if the fish had taxen up 
the. slack, the rod would be gone. 
But he found it, raised it aloft. The 
reel moaned a metallic protest. The 
fish was still on; the line hissed 
through the water like a scythe. 

The rabbi, turning to face his 
adversary, kept movmg resolutely 
backwards. But he was moving 
away from the beach, deeper and 
deeper out into the ocean. I had to 
flounder out and turn him back. 

Then there was nothing to do but 
wait and hope that hook and leader 
would hold, that man would oudast 
fish. Twice more I saw 40 inches of 
frenzied copper swirl beneath the 
surface, and each time 1 yelled and 
clapped my hands like a child, be¬ 
cause the naze was gone from my 
mind and heart, and I saw it all as 
the rabbi was seeing it: new and 
wonderful and splendid and true. 

The great bass came in at last on 
the shoulder of a wave, head down, 
still full of fight. In hb excitement, 
the rabbi dropped hb rod-tip until it 
was pointing straight at the fish. I 
gave a stranded cry of warning—too 
Tate. The massive tail slammed 
against the sand as the bass reversed 
himself. With a twang like a broken 
harpstring, the leader snapped. 
Spray flashed like diamonds. He 
was gone. 

I stood, hollow with dbappoint- 
ment. The rabbi came up Kside 


me. He was soaked, bedraggled, 
trembling, but there was no daeat 
in hb eyes. He looked at me and 
smiled. '*Marvellou8l’* he said 
hoarsely. “Marvellous 1 ** He rested 
one hand on my shoulder, and 1 felt 
how tired he was. “Come on,“ I said 
gently. “Let’s go home.” 

Lik^ a dream it all faded, sun and 
salt, sand and sky. On the shore my 
friend turned atid made a little for¬ 
mal bow. “Thank you,” he said. 
“Thank you for one of the great 
mornings of my life.” 

“Thank you/* I murmured. T 
watched him go up the path through 
the dunes, and echoes of hb phrases 
came back to me—footprints of the 
sea—the shell with sunrise in it. 
There was a kind of secret jov in 
them, and I thought that pernaps 
now I knew what the secret was. 
Thb man didn’t regret the past or 
flinch from the future. He lived in 
the present, the actual quivering 
moment of existence^ the only point 
where true contact with reality is 
possible. 

**Ta^e therefore no thought for 
the morrow .. 

I picked up the backlashed reel. 
With my knife I cut away the snarls. 
There was still plenty of line left. I 
put the boat in order. Then I went 
Wk, back to the demanding hours, 
back to the love and work and 
friends and family waiting for me 
in the marvellous here-ancTnow. 


Hbreoity is what makes the mother and fiither of teenagers wonder a 
litde about each other. --o. F. c. 
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The harbour qf 
fabled Pago Pago 


SAMOA: 

South Sea 
Paradise 
Regained 

The efforts of one 
remarkable man have 
transformed these Pacific 
islands from a slum 
into a showplace 




By Clarencb Hall ing 


O NLY SEVEN years ago, the 
I small cluster of islands 
composing Eastern Samoa 
was a disgrace to £he United States. 
Nestling deep in the South Seas, 
this tiniest, most forgotten of U.S. 
territories slumbered in tattered 
neglect. The handsome people, of 
pure Polynesian blood, had long 
since grown spiridess, and each 
year, hundreds of Eastern Samoa’s 
more ambitious youths left the 
islands to seek education and em* 
pkyment elsewhere. 

But today, this former South Seas 
slum is the showplace of the Pacific. 
Young expatriates are flooding back 
to participate in the islands’ burst¬ 
ing new life and prosperity. Other 
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islanders'come to stare enviously at 
Eastern Samoa's new schools and 
roads. Tochers come to observe 
Samoa's exciting experiment—the 
first anywhere—in almost total 
teaching by television. And with its 
capital, Pago Pago, now the main 
stop on the direct route from 
Hawaii to Australia and New 
Zealand, tourists by the hundreds 
are tumbling off the jets at Oceania's 
finest airport, to savour life in an 
idyllic South Seas setting. 

What brought about this magical 
metamorphosis? Two factors, main¬ 
ly; the tnreat of a diplomatic disas¬ 
ter, and a remarkable man. 

The threat arose early in 1961 
with the realization that, in July of 
the coming year, Eastern Samoa was 
to be host for the triennial meeting 
of the South Pacific Conference. 
More than 200 delegates would be 
coming from other Pacific terri¬ 
tories. Worldwide radio and press 
coverage would contrast America’s 
vaunted concern for the world’s 
underprivileged with the shabby 
neglect of her own. 

Trosibleshooter. Appalled at the 
prospect, President Kennedy rushed 
to Congress a request for an emer¬ 
gency grant of 465,000 dollars. He 
then told the Department of the 
Interior to get a new governor out 
there to smarten the place up. The 
Department picked a seasoned 
troubleshooter: Rex Lee. 

Lee arrived in Pago Pago four 
days before his inauguraticHi as 
governor and spent the time poking 
Its 


around the islands—"a melancholy 
vista if I ever saw one." Govern¬ 
ment buildings were rott' 
mite-infested and peeling. Koai, 
were rutted paths leading nowhu* 
Raw sewage was piped into Pagd 
Pago’s spectacular harbour, whic^ 
was ringed by open latrines. S*. 
mcKms suffered from unchecked 
disease and malnutrition. Agricul¬ 
ture had gon^ downhill, and heavy 
imports of even the barest neces¬ 
sities lifted the cost of living to 
ridiculous heights. The only private . 
industry of any consequence was c ^ 
small tuna-canning factory. 

Most shocking were wnat passed 
for village schools—^mainly sagging 
little grass-roofed shacks, crammed 
with children. The Samoan teachers 
had the equivalent of no more than 
five or six years’ schooling them¬ 
selves. Ana the only secondary 
school could accommodate fewer 
than a third of the pupils who 
wanted to enter. 

A man of lesser fibre might ha\. 
given up. Not Rex Lee. In three 
weeks he returned to Washington, 
full of ideas and zest. From Con¬ 
gress he won a down payment on 
the 9*5 milliim ddilars requested for 
the first year's budget. Then he 
went to Hawaii, where he obtained 
a promise of immediate help from 
the U.S. Navy, and enlisted an 
architect to design an auditorium 
for the forthcoming South Pacific 
Conference. 

Back in Samoa, Rex Lee called the 
island chiefs together, pointed to the 
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SAMOA: SOUTH SEA PARADISE REGAINED 


boatloads of men and equipment ar¬ 
riving from Hawaii. **Now you’re 
going to get some of the things 
you’ve vearned for-—first of all, a 
road,” he said. The chiefs quickly 
recruited 900 workers, and some 
joined in themselves as road-gang 
foremen. 

With Lee everywhere at once, 
checking, prodding, approving, 
Pago Pago’s appearance quicluy 
digged. The waterfront was swept 


new power plant—and lofioo im- 
mensdy proud Samoans. 

But Rex Lee was not satisfied. 
’’Simply to fix this place up for the 
SPC meeting and then abandon it,” 
he had concluded, ’’would be worse 
than nothing.” Now he plunged 
into his plan to make Samoa inde¬ 
pendent of outside support. Educa¬ 
tion, as he saw it, must be his main 
objective. Reforming the primitive 
education system by gradual steps 



clear of latrines. Villages were tidied 
up and planted with flowers. Some 
5,500 gallons of paint were brought 
in, and Samoans painted everything 
in sight. 

Ready by the time the SPC 
delegates arrived were: the jet air¬ 
port with its 9,ooo-foot runway; 15 
miles of ao-foot-wide macadam 
roads leading to the beauty spots of 
the island of Tutuila; 29 new teach¬ 
ers’ housing units with modem 
plumbing; mree new buildings for 
Samoa’s secondary school; the 
handsome new civic auditorium; a 


would take decades. It needed “an 
explosive 4pgrading.” But what 
kind? 

The idea came to Lee in a flash. 
The answer lay in television—not 
as a supplemental aid but as the core 
of teaching. It was a revolutionary 
idea for Samoa, which had no tele* 
vtsir n at all. But once the hig^ cost 
of setting it up was met, television 
education womd be comparatively 
inexpensive, for a small group of 
top-duality instructors coula reach a 
maximum number of students. 

Impressed but sceptical, Congress 
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granted Lee 40,000 dollars to look 
into the idea. A study team from the 
U.S. National Association of Edu¬ 
cational Broadcasters (NAEB) re¬ 
ported after on-the-spot examination 
that Educational Television (ETV) 
was indeed “the best potential tool 
for the task.** Congress then ap¬ 
proved a grant of i«5 million dollars 
for a three-channel system. 

The NAEB began rounding up 
and training engineers, technicians 
and ETV teachers from all over the 
United States. In early 1963, con¬ 
tracts were placed for equipment 
and for the erection of a aa^-foot 
transmitter on top of 1,700'foot 
Mount Alava across the bay from 
Pago Pago. 

When reaching the transmitter 
site proved a problem, engineers 
swung a 5,100-^t cable across the 
harbour—estimating that the aerial 
tramway would pay for itself as a 
tourist ride. It provides a spectacular 
view as far as Western Samoa, 77 
miles away. 

The Samoans erected 22 perma¬ 
nent schools. And with the opening 
of the 1964 school year, television 
station KZVK beamed its first ele¬ 
mentary lessons to the new schools. 

After three years, Samoa*s experi¬ 
ment in television teaching has 
been outstandingly successful. Tests 
show that young Samoans are not 
only learning twice as fast as before, 
but are retaining their knowledge 
much longer. 

At ni^t, the schools become 
community centres, packed to 
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standing-room-only with older Sa¬ 
moans eagerly imoibing lessons in 
farming, home care, sanitation, the 
principles of government and de¬ 
mocracy. News broadcasts in both 
Samoan and English are featured 
nightly, as are travelogues showing 
how other people live and solve 
their problems. 

Eastern Samoa*s Educational 
Television system has been studied 
by international agencies and tech¬ 
nicians from many countries. Its 
implications for underdeveloped 
areas everywhere are significant, 
since the broadcasts could just as 
well go to 2,500 schools simulta¬ 
neously as to Samoa*s 25—and for 
only a modest additional cost. With 
the encouragement of Governor 
Lee, methods of adapting television 
teaching to their own needs have 
been studied by other areas. KZVK 
telecasts come in loud and clear in 
neighbouring Western Samoa. 

Tourist Boom. Other accomplish¬ 
ments have been scarcely less im¬ 
posing. Business and employment 
have picked up noticeably. With the 
islanos* exotic beauty, attractive 
people‘and the finest jet airport in 
the South Seas, tourism was made 
to order for Samoa. Five years ago, 
Lee helped island leaders toform the 
Samoan Development Corporation. 
“If anyone b to profit from Samoa*s 
tourist attractions,** he said, “it will 
be Samoans.** Today, &e fine 
new Polyncsian-style hotel is 100 per 
cent Samoan-owned. All shops and 
services—Polynesian handicrafts, 
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car rentals, fishing boats—will even- sharply reduced the incidence of 
tually be run by Samoans trained by pulmonary troubles, hlariasis, in- 
an international hotel-management testinal parasites, anaemia and other 
concern. diseases. Malnutrition in the young. 

Most Samoan farms had produced due to faulty diet and alarmingly 
only scant crops of basic foods be- fatal to infants, was attacked 
fore Lee came. But one of his first through a school-lunch scheme and 
acts was to rquvenate the govern- home^emonstration programmes. 
ment*s weed-grown experimental Lee also wanded from Congress 

farms. Experts showed the island- a three-million-dollar grant to build 
ers how to step up the quantity and a badly needed new hospital. A 
variety of their products. Free trans- number of scholarships have now 

E lants of seedlings were provided, been established for Samoans in 
irm machinery was hired out, in- U.S. schools of medicine, to supply 
secticides and fertilizers were sold top medical talent for the future, 
at cost price. Suitable strains of Since his objective was to make 
poultry and pigs were brought in. Samoans self-sufficient politically as 
The result: Samoa’s average pro- well as economically, Lee boldly 
duction per acre has almost doubled surrendered many his powers, 
since 1961. Over-all, food prices are laying in the lap of the legislature 
at an all-time low. Many farmers the responsibility for enacting and 
now own machinery, bought on enforcing its own laws. Lee now 
hirp purchase. And to^y in Samoa’s estimates that Eastern Samoa should 
traditional open-air, grass-roofed be self-sufificient by 1975. 
shacks stand hundreds of large But will all this development 

white refrigerators. mean the loss of Samoa’s charm, the 

Another of Lee’s early acts was to abandonment dt its appealing cul- 
launch engineering studies for a ture? Not at all, says Lre. “All we 
comprehensive sewage^bposal sys- do is aimed at keeping Samoa Sa- 
temforthe Pago Pago bay area; and moan.’’ 

then to begin a long-term pro- The island chiefs unanimously 
gramme aimed at providing sanity <tgtee. As High Chief Le’iato says: 
mdlities in each village, including “If we lose any of our old ways, it 
laundij and showers. will be because we choose to, not 

Witn the help of imported special' because changes are being forced 
ists, a control programme has upon us.’’ 

Phonetics 

1 ifissBO an imTOitant long-distance fdione call the other morning be¬ 
cause my wife, stul in bed while 1 was uiaving, failed to get up to answer 
the i^nc. She said it sounded like a wrong numher. -4i. c. 
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The 

Negro’s Bright Badge 
of 


Courage 

Side by side in the same 
life-andr-death struggle, 
American coloured 
and white troops have 
found a unity as yet 
unknown at home 


D eep in the heart of the 
I Vietnam jungle, a lone U.S. 
hehcopcer flapp^ furiously 
down on an aban^ned track. 
Even before it hit the ground, its 
SIX passengers in black and green 
striped jungle dress—their faces 
streaked with camouflage paint— 
were out and running, fading 
swifdy into the perennial twilight 
of 8o>foot trees, impenetrable bam¬ 
boo thickets, and tangles of diorn 
and vines. This was a long-range << 
reconnaissance patrol, sent to seek 
out and destroy two Vietcong regi¬ 
ments. Within moments the team 
was itself in imminent danger of 
destruction. 

Skilled in all the tricks of jungle 
warfare, the patrol soon realized 
that they had landed in the middle 
of a group of Vietcong and were 
being hunted. StafF Sergeant Clide 
Brown halted his men and listened 
closely. 

Then above the high-pitched 
hum of the insects, he neancl the 
snap of two fingers and the click of 
a rifle bolt not i^o yards away. 
^^We'ie getting out oSE here,** he 
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whispered. ‘They’re just behind 
us. 

Linked like circus elegants by 
their “escape ropes,” each weighed 
down with half a hundredweight of 
equipment, rifle muzzles still cov¬ 
ered to keep out mud and dirt, the 
scouts took advantage of distant 
artillery salvos to mask their foot¬ 
falls. 

As the jungle dusk deepened, 
Brown, in &e kad, groped through 
the blackness, with the map in 
mind, counting his steps. At last he 
moved his men soundlessly into a 
defensive position behind a tangle 
of follen trees—each man flat on his 
back, head to the centre of the circle, 
his black-stocked M-i6 rifle ready. 

The passing of the night was 
measured in careful inhalations, si¬ 
lent exhalations, and the clack of 
bamboo signal, sticks used by Viet- 
cong patrols that passed within 50 
feet of them. At dawn the team 
moved back to hunt out the Viet- 
cong base camp. 

Only after Brown had spotted the 
concentration of Vietcong soldiers 
did his team withdraw. As efiemy 
sniper bullets showered around and 
between them, the scouts blasted 
back with fragmentation grenades 
and bursts of automatic nre that 
tore the undergrowth into shreds. 
Brown set ofl smoky yellow signal 
grenades to bring in tqp helicopters 
and, ^ while hovering gunships 
lashed out with rockets and .50* 
calibre bullets, the patrol pulled out, 
mission accomplished. 


Sergeant Brown, 24, is a Negro; 
in 16 sorties he has not lost anyone in 
his flve-man team, none of whom is 
a Negro. His cool professionalism 
emphasizes a major lesson of Viet¬ 
nam —a hopeful and creative de¬ 
velopment in a dirty, hard-fought 
war. 

For the first time in America’s 
mihtary history, its Negro fighting 
men are fully integrated in combat, 
fruitfully employed in positions of 
leadership, and fiercely proud of 
their performance. They arc win¬ 
ning--indeed have won— a. badge 
of courage that their nation must 
for ever honour. That badge pro¬ 
claims a truth that Americans had 
not learnt about themselves before 
Vietnam: colour has no place in 
war; merit is the only measure of 
the man. 

Friend or Foe. The Negro is 
both savage in combat and gentle in 
his regard for the Vietnamese. He 
can clean out a bunker load of the 
enemy with a knife and two hand 
grenades, or offer cigarettes to *a 
captured Vietcong and then squat 
beside him trying to commimicate 
in halting Vietnamese. He fights 
for the dignity of the Negro, to 
shatter the stereotypes of racial in¬ 
feriority, to win the respect of non¬ 
commissioned officers and officers 
of whatever colour. 

Even though 70 per cent of all 
American Negroes are rejected by 
draft boards because of ill healtn 
or lack of education, those who 
make the grade for military service 

rap 
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arc well'disciplincd, willing, deter> 
mined competitors, many of whom 
volunteer for dangerous duty both 
for the higher pay and for the extra 
status it gives tnem. 

Many of the best are former civil- 
rights demonstrators, men who 
marched on cafeterias and on 
Washington itself to win equal 
rights for their race. 

“With all its inadequacies and 
imperfections,” says a Negro infan¬ 
try officer, “ffie United States still 
oirers more individual rights than 
any other country. It*s still worth 
dying for.” 

Negro officers in key technical 
and mplomatic posts include Major 
Beauregard Brown, who supervises 
combat logistics in the headquarters 
of General William Westmoreland, 
U.S. Commander in Vietnam, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Wendall 
Johnson of the Navy, one of Saigon’s 
key contacts for Thai, Nationalist 
Chinese and other Allied co-opera¬ 
tion with American forces. They 
also include two other unrelated 
Johnsons: Major Clifton.Johnson, 
a chemical-warfare expert, and 
Special Forces Captain Wallace 
Johnson, who leads a Vietnamese 
pacification programme. 

There are Negro women such as 
Lieutenant Dorothy Harris, a slen¬ 
der, dark-eyed nurse who spends 
mu^ of her time treating disease 
and malnutrition among Vietnam¬ 
ese civilians. They often touch her 
brown skin and cry, “Samel Samel” 
She plans to extend her tour of 
130 
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duty by six months this year. 

More numerous are the front-line 
warriors, commissioned and en¬ 
listed alike. Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Frank Hamlet is a tough 
battalion commander of the First 
Air Cavalry Division. The men who 
fly Hamlet’s 75 helicopters respect 
him for going on even the most 
dangerous missions and for talking 
forthrightly to his officers. 

Air Force Major James Boddie, 
a much-decorated Phantom fighter- 
bomber pilot, flew 153 missions dur¬ 
ing his first seven months in Viet¬ 
nam. Boddie can lay bombs or 
napalm within 30 yards of his own 
troops and take as much ground fire 
as the Vietcong can give. Yet he is 
able to say of U.S. anti-war demon¬ 
strators : “I’m here to protect their 
right to dissent.” 

Popular Character. Few Negro 
soldiers are better known than Ser¬ 
geant Lonnie Galley Samuel, who 
leads a “Blue Team” of an Air 
Cavalry battalion. His job: to draw 
enemy fire from a helicopter, then 
land in the hope of provoking a 
major battle ^Samuel has provoked 
a TOtch in tne past year). Asked 
why he does not apply for a com¬ 
mission, Sam, at 41, laughs: “I 
can’t do that. I’d be the oldest 
lieutenant in the Army.” 

Foremost among the Negro com¬ 
bat heroes are two who have won 
the Medal of Honour, America’s 
highest military decoration for gal¬ 
lantry. Private Milton Olive re¬ 
ceived his award*^xisthumously for 
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throwing himself on a grenade and 
saving the lives of four other mem¬ 
bers of his squad during a fierce 
fire fight near Phu Cuong in 1965. 

The only living Negro winner of 
the Medal of Honour is Lawrence 
Joel. On a fiery slope near Bien Hoa 
in November 19^, Joel met the 
Vietcong. As his platoon was de¬ 
voured by enemy ‘cross-fire, and he 
himself took two bullets in the legs, 
Joel hobbled and crept through me 
holocaust to patch ripped chests, 
plug bottles of plasma into dangling 
arms, give mouth-to-mouth resusci¬ 
tation to corpses and wounded 
alike, give morphine injections to 
mangled men. 

He allowed himself only one 
injection for his own wounds, 
for fear that he might dull his 
mind and hamper hu work. At 
dawn, the job done, Joel remem¬ 
bers looking at himself: hands 
encrusted with blood up to the 
wrists, legs thick with dropsy and 
dirty bandages. He lay under a tree 
and cried for the first time since he 
was a boy. 

Strong pinion. In May 1966, 
Joel and his wife were the guests 
of President Johnson at a White^ 
House military reception# Joel* 
responded firmly when reporters 
pressed him about the morality of 
the war: “Most of the^ men who 
have been to Vietnam feel this waf 
is right.” 

Naval Lieutenant Friedel Greene, 
a radar tracker on an aircraft car¬ 
rier, remarks, “Over here they just 


look to see if you do your job.” 
That hopeful sentiment reflet a 
concern with full citizenship that 
goes far beyond the desMrate banal¬ 
ities of Negro dissidents in the 
United States. 

The whirlwind of civil-rights 
protest, for example, never touoied 
Sergeant Clide Brown. In his 
starched khaki uniform and cocky 
tan beret, he is a five-foot seven- 
inch, 12-stone pillar of dignity. 
Great-grandson of a slave, he grew 
up in a sawmill town in the pine 
woods of Alabama. Schoolfriends 
still recall how, when Clide was 12, 
he converted a cap pistol into a 
home-made gun and shot a deer, 
then dived into a river to wrestle 
with it and bring it out and into the 
family larder. Clide had no desire 
to spend his life in the pine woods, 
nothing pine trees to collect the 
gum for turpentine. 

As soon as he graduated from 
Brewton*s all-blaoc Booker T. 
Washington High School, he joined 
his father in the construction trade. 
Having promised his mother that 
he would not enlist, Clide was 
secretly happy to be drafted in 1961. 

A tour of outy in West Germany 
as a paratrooper convinced him that 
the Army was his life. Back in the 
^tat's, Clide taught judo at an 
Army school. After passing stiff 
tests in map reading, marluman- 
ship and “maturity,” Brown was 
picked as a patrol leader in Novem¬ 
ber 1966. when not on patrol, he 
reads, listens to pop records or chats 
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with his friend, Sergeant Arthur 
Silsby, a New Yorker, who happens 
to be white. As for Vietnam, Brown 
is casual. “You stay alert, you stay 
alive,” he says. 

Like most soldiers. Brown is basi¬ 
cally apolitical; yet as a Negro he is 
a member of America's most politi¬ 
cally active minority. How does he 
justify the contradiction.^ “1 don't 
know whether 1 would march if I 
became a civilian again,'' he says. 
“But nobody is going to shove me 
around. That goes for those peace 
people who don't want to support 
the U.S. government, and the 
white bigots, and Stokely Car¬ 
michael and his fellow advocates of 
'black power' who don't want to 
support my people.” His people? 
By that Brown means not the 
Negro, but his own patrol members. 

Wrong Attitude. What vexes 
most Negro fighting men is the 
charge made by Stokely Carmichael 
—that Vietnam is a “race war” in 
which the white U.S. Establishment 
is using coloured mercenaries to 
murder brown-skinned freedom 
fighters. “We’ie here fighting for a 
cause,” snaps Brown, “not a white 
or a black cause or any rubldsh like 
that.” A Negro major says, “I wish 
Martin Luti^ King and William 
Fulbright could see for themselves 
the savage butchery that the Viet- 
cong have wrought in the name of 
libttty.” 

Massachusetts’ Edward Brooke,* 
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the first Negro elected by popular 
vote to the U.S. Senate, emerges 
clearly as the most popular leader 
among Negro troops, who esteem 
him as a bridge builder who tries to 
cross the racial gap rather than 
widen it. They were impressed with 
Brooke's painful reversal of opinion 
about the war after his first-hand 
look at the batdeground. According 
to Sergeant Velmon Phillips, who 
won a recommendation after trying 
in vain to save the life of a white 
paratrooper, Brooke “proves that a 
Negro can make it on merit alone.” 

Whatever ihe outcome of the 
war, whatever its length and price 
In suffering, the experience should 
pay high dividends in reshaping 
white Americans' attitudes towarcu 
social justice. It has already given 
50,000 Negroes a sense of self^n- 
fidence and a commensurate de¬ 
mand for deeper participation in 
American society. “If anybody 
slights one of my soldiers for racial 
reasons when he gets home,” says 
Clide Brown’s commanding officer, 
Brigadier-General John Deane, “I 
expect that soldier's going to get 
madder than anyone b^gained 
for.” 

Whatever the conditions when 
.|hey return, Negro war veterans 
wul be more able to make a better 
life for themselves. They will have 
acquired sophistication and skills 
along with uieir expectations. 

University of Cmcago sodolc^t 
Morris Janowitz, one of the tew 
, scholars who have given intensive 
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thought to the problems of return to 
civilian life, believes: “The experi¬ 
ence of the military will integrate 
them into the larger society. They 
will be more likely to enter the 
mainstream of political American 
life.” 

Melvin Stennis, who as a squad 
leader commands the life-and-death 
movements of five whites and one 
other Negro, has perhaps the defini¬ 
tive word on the future of Negro 
progress. Before entering the Army, 
Stennis watched the Watts riot from 
his doorstep. “I hear people are still 
rioting at home,“ he says. “It makes 


you feel angry, sick and guilty. 
Riots don*t do anything. Instead, 
you’ve got to work for what you 
want. Don’t beg, steal or burn. 
You’ve got to work for it.’* Then he 
pauses. “In Vietnam, we are work¬ 
ing for it.’’ 

American society also has to work 
for him. By channelling the ener¬ 
gies and accommodating the am¬ 
bitions of the returning Negro war 
veteran, the United States can only 
enrich its own life and demonstrate 
that democracy can work as well in 
the wities and fields of America as in 
the foxholes of Vietnam. 


mat fFas That? 

A BOOK published in Bombay entitled Planned Families contains the 
following publisher’s warning: “Any reproduction striedy forbidden 
without our written permission.*’ —Noel Anthony, nana 

Sign in a Tokyo shop: “Our nylons cost more than common, but you 
will find they are the best for the long run.” —Evening sumdmrd, London 

Headline in a California newspaper: “High Heels Replace Kimonos 
in Japan.” —R. a. 

« « • 

Last Word 

A MUSICIAN, when asked if a well-known opera singer could hit £ above 
top C, said, “Only when a columnist reports her real age.” —D. w. 

Two-year-old Robin was alone in the kitchen—and ominously quiet. 
“What are you doing in there?” his nother asked. “Spreading peanut 
butter on my shoes,” said Robin. —B. c. 

Artist Ben Shahn was once asked the difference between an amateur 
artist and a professional. Shahn replied, “An amateur is an artist who sup 
ports himself with outside jobs which eiudile him to paint. A professions 
IS someone whose wife works to enable him to paint.” —Leonard Lynu 
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men off property - 


Yakub Razvi, 20. had to take up a job right after school Recently joined morning college. 
Here's what he says about his Rs 5,000/ property 



“As a child, I envied friends from wealthier families But now I realise that there is one 
kind of property even more valuable than a house, shares or land—and easier to own, 
too. That’s Life Insurance I I chose a Converbbie Whole-Ufe Policy because M’s the 
easiest way for a young man to acquire property at a low cost Besides, after 5 years, I 
can convert it into Endowment Assurance to provide for my old age. Now I save regularly 
and at last, there's some property to call my own—something for my mother and sister 
to fell back on if they were to lose me.. 

Life Insurance is property—guaranteed property! 

Il'e the only kind of properly you own entirely the moment you pay your tlret 
premium. It haa helped these two young men to acquire valuable proper^ right 
at the start of their new life. Yea, only Life Insurance has the power to actually 
'ereale' property so easily and quickly. 
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just two or monir 


Ramesh Patel, 28, civil enQineer. Recently married. Wisely, he has already laid a solid 
^foundation for the future. He says: 



“Anupama was so excited about our new home. But that started me thinking. Would I 
really be able to take care of her forever and ever? Or, would time defeat me? If only I 
had some property...Then, Chachaji cheered me up. There was one kind of property, he 
sold, that I could buy on easy Instalments for Anu. He even took me to the LIC office In 
our neighbourhood. That’s how I became the owner of a Rs. 15,000/- property, an Endow¬ 
ment Assurance policy. Now I am not afraid. Ilmnw Ufa Insurance will look after Anu." 


ilA/Mk /udi UfiibU tiMtrwuiA/ji 
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To Father, With Love 


By Frederick Manning 


A s THE TRAIN swcpt Southwards 
over the yellowed, frostbit- 
X A ten land that autumn, I 
was racked with a kind of an:^ety 
I had thought Td forgotten how to 
feel. It had been only a slight heart 
attack, hc*d written to tell me—so 
slight that he hadn’t wanted to 
worry us about it until he was up 
and about, all right again. Still, the 


sudden realization that anything 
could happen to my father (some¬ 
how rd always thought of him as a 
permanent pillar of strength) filled 
me with a grave sense of urgency. 
As mv wife Lisbeth, son Freddy and 
1 rusned home to Alabama to sec 
what the situation really was, my 
heart brimmed with a wordless 
eloquence—^with all the love I had 





READER'S DIGEST 


always felt for my father but had 
never been able to express. 

This time, I told mvself, I would 
have to find some right and proper 
way of telling him what he meant 
to me, to all of us. 

Yet the moment we pulled into 
the station and saw him waiting on 
the platform, 1 began to get the self- 
conscious, almmt tongue-tied feel¬ 
ing that comes when you experience 
an emotion too big for mere words. 

Awkward Moment. We met 
and embraced, and I heard myself 
say, almost gruffly, *'You sure 
you*re really O.K., Father?** 
“Fine,** he said. “Fm feeling 
fine 1 **—^ough, with a sinkmg in 
the stomach, I could see that he 
wasn*t fine at all. Despite his jaunti¬ 
ness, his youthful, invmcible spirit 
that refused to grow old at 70, he 
looked, at the moment, shaken, ill. 
His determination not to admit it, 
not to let us “worry** about it, 
brought a lump to my throat as he 
steered us towards the car. 

There was an uncomfortable si¬ 
lence as we began the drive home. 
“Well, son,*' he asked after a while, 
“how's your work coming along?'* 
“Fine. And yours at the store?'* 
“Fine.” 

Then silence again, except for the 
swish of the tyres on the road. 

As we turned into the drive of our 
sprawling old hunily place, I felt a 
sharp paiw of guilt. My four sisters 
and 1 nao long since moved to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the countiv, leaving 
Father alone to cope witn the big. 


now-too-quiet house and—since my 
mother's death—with his loneliness. 
The slight shagginess of the lawn 
gave me a keener stab. 1 thought of 
barefoot days when I'd kept the 
grass smooth-mown; oi the extrava¬ 
gant compliments that Father, 
coming home in the evenings, had 
had for my “work**; of long sum¬ 
mer nights when we'd sat together 
on the veradda swing seat and 
planned what I'd do, what I'd be. I 
wanted to remind him, now, how 
much those talks meant to me. 

But Father, who must have seen 
something brewing in my eyes as 
we drove up to the door, said 
quickly, “Well, I suppose we'd 
better get wash^ for lunch.” 

The afternoon drifted away. 
Father, Freddy and 1 took a little 
walk down by the creek, where 
Father and 1 used to spend so many 
hours. We talked alxiut fishing, 
mostly. ^ 

That night, Lisbeth and Freddy 
went to bed early. Father and I were 
sitting out on the veranda swing 
seat, listening to the rusty chains 
creaking slowly, watching the pass¬ 
ing lights of cars, which made the 
shadows of the ornate banisters 
march in curious procession aldng 
the walls. A little to the left of the 
willow tree, now grown tall, thick 
and unfamiliar, a harvest moon was 
rising. “When the moon reaches the 
tree,” 1 thought, “I'll start trying to 
say it.” , 

It wasn't the thU|gs he had done 
without in order to provide for his 
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TO FATHER, WITH LOVb 


family that 1 loved him for. It was 
the experiences we had shared. 

“Father,** I wanted to say, “do 
you know what the world was like 
when I was seven—Frcddy*s age? 
Well, it was a place where, when 
you were about—even asleep in the 
next room—everything was all 
right. There was not^g to be 
afraid of, not even these shadows of 
banisters marching across the 
veranda. 1 thought the world was 
in good, safe hands because there 
were people like you up there some- 
where running tilings.** 

Memories. I wanted to bting up 
times that were as far away now as 
knee 4 ength bathing suits; or catch¬ 
ing fireflies at dusk and putting 
them in milk bottles to show him; 
or playing ball with him on some 
long midsummer afternoon. 

But most of all 1 wanted to tell 
Father about the special day. “TcU 
him at least about that,** I ordered 
myself, as the moon edged towards 
the shaggy willow. Wouldn*t it 
mean something to him to know 
how well 1 remembered that special 
day 30 years ago? 

That morning it had still been 
dark when I awoke to the unusual 
sound of Father making a fire in the 
grate in my bedroom. When I sat 
up, rubbing my eyes, the room was 
full of dancing yellow light and the 
good, warm swell of newspapers 
and pine logs burning. 

He had a Tot of nonsensical names 
he called me then. “Well, Old 
Timer,*’ he used to say, or “Well, 


Old Snickelfritz . . .’* With names 
like that alone he could start 
creating the special, lighthearted 
world he thought that ail children 
were entided to. 

“Well, Old Timer,** he called out 
that morning, “rise and shine I 
We*re going hunting together today 
—just you and I.** Father always 
had the knack of communicating 
high excitement about things to 
come, but that morning of my first 
hunt he outdid himself. 

“Up and at ’em,** he said. “We*re 
going to have quite a day, quite a 
day. I’m cooking us some sausage. 
It’s sometlimg Siat’ll stay with a 
man.’* 

The sausage was burnt—^it always 
was when Father cooked it—^and 
the fried eggs were brown and 
greasy. But aner that, burnt sausage 
and eggs cooked too brown always 
summoned up the anticipation of 
adventure. 

“Well, Father,** I wanted to say 
to the 70-year-old man in the swing 
seat beside me now, “it wasn’t 
much of a hunt, as hunts go— 
nothing to compare with some of 
the hunts we had later. But it was 
the day that seemed to start it all, • 
our closeness, our sharing of things 
good and ^d together. Funny 
thing. Father, but after that the 
smeU of a hunting coat always 
smelt to me like strength and 
security—the way you smelt 
standing there that morning warm- 
ine up the room for me.** 

Well, a man nearing 40 just can’t 

Mi 
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say things like that, not out loud. 
Tm moon reached the top of die 
willow and went on across it, and I 
still sat speechless. 

‘‘Chilly tonight,** Father said at 
last. “Like autumn. Be cold in the 
morning.** 

“I expect so,** I said. 

We lapsed into small talk again, 
and went to bed. 

By the fifth night—^we were leav¬ 
ing two days later—the silences 
between Father and me had length¬ 
ened even more. I gave up the idea 
of ever trying to get my thoughts 
across to him. 

It occurred to me, too, that I’d 
been neglecting my own son. The 
week hadn’t wen much fun for 
him. Suddenly, I wanted to show 
Freddy that this wasn’t just a ghost 
of a nouse, to hint to him some¬ 
thing of the bright, warm dmes I’d 
known here. 

It was cold and dark when the 
alarm-clock went off at four the 
next morning. I shivered as I tip¬ 
toed into my old room—^the one 
where Freday was sleeping-—and 
built a fire. The yellow pine was 
crackling merrily when I shook 
him aw^e. 

“Get up. Old Timer,** I said to 
him. “We’re .going hunting to¬ 
gether, you and I.** I could see by 
the way he began jumping into his 
clothes that my voice carried the 
proper excitement. “We’re going to 
nave quite a time together.** 


I was burning the sausage and, 
despite all 1 could do, getting the 
eggs too brown when I turned and 
saw Father standing in the kitchen 
doorway. As he stoM, nightgown- 
clad, I saw it slowly dawn on him 
that he was looking ki on an old 
and familiar scene, an act from a 
favourite play of ours of long ago. 

His eyes questioned at first, then 
he comprehofided. In one quick 
glance he saw how faithfully 1 was 
trying to do for my son exactly 
the things he’d done for me, how I 
was hoping to pass on to Freddy 
something of the same magic he 
had made me feel. I’m certain he 
realized, too, that not just one good 
day but a lifetime of good days was 
beginning all over again—or con 
tinning. 

Gruffly, to hide his emotion. 
Father said, “What in heaven’s 
name are you two doing up in the 
middle of the night And why 
haven’t you ever learnt to cook?** 

But from the way he looked at 
Freddy and me as we started out 
into the early light together in the 
old hunting coats, I knew he under¬ 
stood—un^rstood all the volumes 
of difficult things I need never 
again try to say. 

Even before he put a hand on 
each of our shoulders and said, 
“Well, good luck. Old Timers,** I 
knew that, without speaking, 1 had 
told him that I loved him. And I 
knew that he had heard me. 
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CONCORDE 

The Supersonic 
Partnership 

Told for tlie first time: the heartening story 
of how British and Frenc h planemtikers 
overcame their national differences to huild 
the world's most exciting airliner 

By James Winchesier 


O NE DAY soon 46-year-old 
French test pilot Andre 
Turcat, tall, trim, and 
taciturn, will lift a sweeping bird 
from the runway at Blagnac Air¬ 
field outside Toulouse in south-west 
Fiance. Four mammoth jet engines, 
together weighing 12 tons and 
creating more power than the new 
Queen Elizabeth ll, will thrust the 
needle-nosed, elegant beauty on its 
arrow-like maiden flight. Concorde 
001, prototype of the world’s first 
supersonic airliner, backed share- 
and-share alike by Great Britain and 


France, will have begun the latest 
staggering revolution in air travel. 

At 1,450 m.p.h., outspeeding both 
sound and sun, the Anglo-French 
Concorde will go into service in 
1971, after three years of testing. 
With 132 passengers, it will span 
the Atlantic on a shuttle service in 
195 minutes, arriving in New York 
“before” it started from London. 

Co-operation is the word today 
for Europe’s top planemakers, and 
supersonic flight is no exception. 
“Neither Britain nor France could 
have afforded a supersonic airliner 
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alone,” says James Hamilton, the 
British Government Director-Gen¬ 
eral for the project. “It was do it 
jointly or not at all.” 

Britain and France each looked 
around for other mates before they 
settled on the partnership. The 
Americans, when approached, 
wanted to go for a more advanced 
technology. West Germany wasn’t 
interested. The Italians were flat¬ 
tered at being asked but had too 
little to contribute. 

With nowhere else to turn, James 
Harper, then Managing Director of 
the British Aircraft Corporation’s 
Filton Division, and Louis Giusta, 
Director-General of France’s Sud 
Aviation, worked out a practical 
plan to use the technical talents 


Andr^ Turent, who will pilot the 
Concorde on its maiden flight 
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of both countries, avoid competition 
and duplication, share costs and 
markets and get a head start on 
everyone else. Both countries were 
to pay equally for the development 
and manufacture of six pre-produc¬ 
tion planes. Britain agreed. Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle’s Ministers were 
reluctant, but when they learned 
that only by joining forces could 
France compete against the United 
States, they were convinced. Late in 
1962, a wary handshake between 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan and the French Presi¬ 
dent sealed the agreement. 

Concorde was born—^the name 
was suggested by the son of BAC’s 
press oflicer (who spelt it with an 
e*) to signify harmony. 

The cross-Channel partners (Brit¬ 
ish Aircraft Corporation (BAC) 
with Bristol Siddeley Engines, now 
a division of Rolls-Royce, and Sud 
Aviation with SNECMA—S(x:ictc 
Nationale d’Etude et de (Construc¬ 
tion dc Motcurs d’Aviation) have 
succeeded far better than anyone 
ever thought possible in this largest 
and costliest civil air project ever 
undertaken outside the United 
States The Concorde is almost 
ready to fly. 

Eight main factories and 18,000 
workers in both Britain and France 
are co-ordinated in the construction. 

* Thereafter, while the French governiMnt 
spelt It Concorde, the British insisted on drop¬ 
ping the t. The problem was not resolved until 
last December, when British Minister of Tech¬ 
nology Anthony Wedgwood Benn gave way at 
the unveiling of Concorde* Prototype 001 at 
Toulouse. "B," he suggested, “stands for 
Baoellence, Oigiand, Europe and the Entente.*' 
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Sud Aviation’s Marignanc works, 
for example, make centre fuselage- 
wing sections. British Aircraft’s 
Weybridge Division make the 
fuselage noses. The engines, too, arc 
built in* the two countries. Compo¬ 
nents arc shipped both ways across 
the Channel and mated in final 
assemblies. France makes about 6o 
per cent of the Concorde airframe, 
but Britain has a larger share in 
engine design and pr^uction. 

For the special, police-escorted 
trucks needed to transfer the huge 
parts, narrow roads pose knotty 
complications. In France all move¬ 
ments are on week-days, since 
lorries are restricted at week-ends. 
In the tourist season, stops have to 
be made every 15 minutes to let 
cars overtake. Before a larger cross- 
Channel ferry was available at 
Southampton, there was just four- 
fifths of an inch to spare on either 
side of the trucks. Weeks were 
needed to make surveys ensuring 
that Concorde loads can pass sharp 
turns and obstructions. 

Teamwork. Concorde collabora¬ 
tion is a triumph of people who get 
on with each other—they have 
established their own grass-roots 
understanding, even as their govern¬ 
ments have wrangled. “We are not 
national rivals,” says a Sud Avia¬ 
tion engineer. “We think in terms 
of the people with whom we deal.” 

Concorde workers meet daily to 
thrash out problems. “There are 
so many of us crossing the Chan¬ 
nel that you almost don’t hatre to 


produce a passport,” reports a 
SNECMA engineer. British Air¬ 
craft’s Pat Burgess, in charge of 
Concorde sales, travelled to France 
some 50 times last year. “I spend 
more time with Jean de Lagarde, 
my Sud Aviation counterpart, than 
I do with my own deputy,” he ex¬ 
plains. One executive who regularly 
commutes the 1,200 miles from 
Bristol to Toulouse and back in a 
day reports he finds the journey 
much less tiring than driving to 
London 

Compromise has been necessary 
for the whole new technology, dif¬ 
fering managements, contrasting 
measurements and separate langua¬ 
ges. On the technical level, for ex¬ 
ample, one problem concerned the 
half-million rivets which hold the 
Concorde’s aluminium skin togeth¬ 
er. The British wanted the heads 
milled down to protrude only “three 
thou’ ” (three-thousandths of an 
inch). “Let’s leave them at four,” 
the French countered. “It won’t 
affect the performance or safety of 
the plane and it will save some 625 
I about Rs. 11,250] pn each plane.” 
“Fine,” agreed the British, without 
arguing. “It makes sense.” 

Two-nation committees, with al- 
|ernating chairmanships and equal 
rep-esentation, decide everything, 
often after laborious discussion. One 
joint group had to hold two meet¬ 
ings to agree on a mutual size for 
Concorde letterheads. The normal 
French size is 210 x 270 inm. British 
office stationery is longer. Final 
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settlement: 216x279 mm. sheets. 
For book-keeping depreciation, the 
French write things off much faster 
than the British. A committee 
worked for over a year to reach a 
solution: halfway between. ‘*The 
application of two different attitudes 
to the same problem can often pro¬ 
duce a better third approach,” says 
Dr. W. J. Strang, BAC’s Technical 
Director at Bristol. “It’s the old prin¬ 
ciple of challenge and response.” 

Engine tests are conducted in 
Britain and France—in metres and 
kilograms for the French, feet 
and pounds for the British. One 
hundred different readings every 
minute are punched on paper tape 
and exchanged beween computer 
centres over regular telephone cir¬ 
cuits. At each end the computers 
take the recordings and automati¬ 
cally convert them into both sets 
of measurements. 

Nor do pcople-to-people exchanges 
pose major barriers. Glossaries 
of French and English technical 
words have been compiled, contain¬ 
ing more than 4,000 entries. “Actu¬ 
ally, the language of technology 
knows no national boundary,” ex¬ 
plains Leslie Daniels, in charge of 
BAC’s production liaison team at 
Toulouse. “It’s one engineer talking 
to another engineer. An exact num¬ 
ber is an exact number anywhere.” 
Trevor Williams, a BAG technician 
n France, adds: “A sheet of graph 
paper is as good as an interpreter.” 

At important«meeting, inter¬ 
preters are present, and me use of 
!5o 
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two languages, say engineers, has 
positive advantages. A Bristol Sid- 
deley executive reports* “Waiting 
for the official translation gives us 
tune to consider our reply. In this 
way we don't rush into statements 
and there are fewer crossed wires. 
There simply isn’t time for the non¬ 
sense that clogs up most one- 
language meetings.’’ 

“With the delays caused by 
working in two languages,’’ says a 
SNECMA officer, “decisions that 
would normally be put off until the 
last minute now have to be made 
well ahead of time.’’ 

Letters and teletype messages are 
in the language of the writer, with 
rapid translation services at each 
end. Concorde employees also at¬ 
tend language classes in company 
time. One of BAC’s chauffeuis 
‘ regularly turns up for the two-hour 
evening sessions. His reason “I 
can talk better with the visitors 
from Pans and Toulouse.’’ Roger 
Pedemons, a Sud Aviation foreman, 
studies English at home with do-it- 
yourself records. Bristol Siddeley 
engmeers, assigned to jobs m 
France, play roulette, Monopoly 
and bmgo in French to get to grips 
with French numbers. Signs in 
Concorde buildings are in both 
English and French. 

But misunderstandings some- 
times arise. A BAC engineer re¬ 
calls : “I once spent a whole 
morning ^ing to find out whether 
non appliqui meant *not applied* 
or *not applicable.* ** Once Bristol 
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Siddeley used the word “eventual¬ 
ly” in a directive. To the French, 
the word meant “possibly”; to the 
British, “not now but certainly in 
the future.” It took months to 
straighten out the confusion. A 
technical meeting collapsed over the 
word “control.” The English 
wanted documents to be recorded as 
they passed from one factory to 
another; the French took “control” 
to mean workshop snooping, and 
they baulked. 

A really troublesome English 
word for the French “but.” 
SNECMA’s Jean Sollicr says: “We 
think we’re in accord when they say, 
*I agree, hut . . .’ Actually, the 
British are disagreeing. Some of us 
are still tripped up by it.” Says 


Leslie Weaver, a BAG technical 
liaison engineer: “We are now less 
ambiguous in our language. It’s a 
good thing.” 

The Concorde collaboration has 
taught both sides many lessons. “1 
admire the English for their tenacity 
to see a problem through to the 
end,” reports Sud Aviation’s Direc¬ 
tor-General. 

Sir George Edwards, Managing 
Director of the British Aircraft 
Corporation, is impressed with the 
French passion for Concorde. As 
a French foreman says proudly, 
“It’s my future.” When a section 
of the Concorde fuselage was 
moved from one Sud Aviation 
plant to another across Toulouse 
recendy, hundreds of people waited 


Concorde Prototype ooi at its official public debut in Toulouse last December 
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in the streets during the night to see 
it creep past. *‘The old-&shioned 
fervour drifting across the Channel 
is good for Britain,” says Sir 
George. 

A real entente cordtale has been 
established between exchange work¬ 
ers in Toulouse and Bristol. Each 
finds the other’s country less for¬ 
bidding than expected. In the 
‘gardens of Toulouse restaurants, 
British workers have learnt to play 
“boule,” which resembles the tradi¬ 
tional English game of “bowls.” 
On the other hand, a Sud Aviation 
liaison man at Filton now prefers 
English pubs to French bistros. 

In Toulouse, Derek Hayward, a 
BAC fitter, is enthusiastic about the 
flexibility of French working hours. 
For the Tour de France, the great 
French cycling event, Sud Aviation 
workers have come in at 4 a.m. and 
left at midday to enjoy the sport. “I 
wish we could adopt the idea for 
similar events in England,” Hay¬ 
ward says. 

Exchange Visits. French and 
English counterparts meet with 
their families on the Cdte d’Azur, 
or exchange homes. Overnight 
stays in each other’s homes during 
business trips are common. Families 
take each other’s children during 
the school year so that they can learn 
each other’s language. Daughters of 
Sud Aviation executives work in 
British Aircraft Corporation offices 
in Filton during their summer 
holidays. 

When a Sud Aviation electrician 
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arrived in Britain for a six-months 
assignment, a BAC foreman spent 
a week’s spare time driving him 
round to find a boarding-house 
where the landlady spoke French. 
“It’s one of the things that help 
cement this show together,” re¬ 
ports a company executive. Civic 
officials of Bristol and Toulouse 
also pay good-will calls on each 
other. Louis Bazerque, Mayor of 
Toulouse, explained: “It makes the 
project more personal.” 

Britain’s Labour Government, at 
first firmly opposed to the Concorde 
project because of its excessive cost, 
now endorses it as one of the na¬ 
tion’s bargaining points for admis¬ 
sion to the Common Market. Says 
British Prime Minister Harold Wil¬ 
son, “The aircraft industry is one of 
the sophisticated technologies that 
has most to gain from a wider 
European Community.” 

Meanwhile, Concorde’s payoff 
promises to be one of the biggest 
business prizes in history. The 
|Anglo-French supersonic jet will be 
^flying three years before America’s 
larger, faster and more sophisticated 
Boeing SST airliner, its only real 
competitor* in the air race to shrink 
the world. 

With this long-term market all to 
itself, a minimum of 200 Concordes 
are expected to be sold by 1975, at 
up to Rs. i 6«2 crores each, ^yond 

*The RuMlan TU*144. a Mipenonie airliner 
•mailer in elae but allc«^ly 100 faster 

than the Concorde, ia abo eapected to fly in 
1968, but its aalea will bdblafiely to Aeroflot, 
the USSR airline. 
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that is a potential market for 500 
more supersonics to be shared with 
the Americans, representing some 
Rs. 12,750 crores in sales. 

This demand for supersonic 
planes is expected even though the 
major technical problem of the 
sonic boom (“le Bang,’* as the 
French call it) has yet to be solved. 
In low-level flight, the boom, created 
By all supersonic aircraft, can break 
windows, crack plaster and loosen 
brickwork. 

“But if we’re barred from flying 
over populated- land areas,’’ insists 
BAG’S sales manager, “the Con¬ 
corde will still be welcomed. Near¬ 
ly three-quarters of the world’s air 
routes arc over water, desert or ice, 
where there are no people and 
nothing to damage.’’ 

In full production, the Concorde 
project will pour some Rs.450 crores 
a year into the economics of Britain 
and France, equivalent to the export 
of 200,000 family saloon cars. More 
than 40,000 workers will be em¬ 
ployed on simultaneous manufac¬ 
ture of the Concorde and its engines 
in the two nations. 

The Concorde will be more ex¬ 
pensive to operate than today’s jets, 
and tickets could cost up to 25 per 
cent more than those on conven¬ 
tional jetliners. Even so, the Anglo- 
French superjet is designed to earn 


money. A single Concorde, making 
two round trips a day to New York 
from London, Frankfurt or Paris, 
could seat as many passengers as 
two of today’s largest jets. With 
only fK) per cent of these scats 
sold, an airline with a fleet of 12 
Concordes could make an esti¬ 
mated profit of Rs. 315 crores in 12 
years. 

Concorde’s rd&l achievement, 
however, may be the continuing 
benefits resulting from the unity it 
has created between the aeronautical 
industries of Britain and Fnincc, 
despite the two nations’ continuing 
political differences. Sir Richard 
Smecton, Director of the Socict) of 
British Aerospace Companies, says; 
“A co-operative European aircraft 
industry is a sensible answer. By 
joining hands we can be big enough 
to compete internationally while, at 
the same time, wc create our own 
large domestic market in the 18 
countries of Western Europe.’’ 

Lucien Servanty, Director of 
Commercial Aircraft Design for 
Sud Aviation, who created France’s 
first jet in the Second World War, 
adds his own conclusion: “Con¬ 
corde is not just a contract. The 
work has been carried on in such a 
way that when it is finished each 
side can proudly plant its flag on it 
without reservation.’* 


1 HAVE a remarkable memory: 1 forget everything! It is wonderfully 
convenient. It is as though the world were constantly renewing itself for 

me. — Th« Journal of JuUt Rmard 
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George Washington, Amer¬ 
ica’s great revolutionary 
leader, was “first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” said 
“Light-Horse Harry” Lee, 
who knew and loved him. But 
since Washington’s death, 
pious legends and school¬ 
book myths have made him 
seem an awesome historical 
figure, remote and unap¬ 
proachable. 

In this new biography, 
Thomas Fleming reveals 
Washington as he was. Here 
is the young Virginian tor¬ 
mented by a hopeless love, the 
dandy who could dance till 
dawn, the frontier soldier 
“charmed” by the sound of 
bullets. Here is Washington 
the spy master, tactician and 
diplomat, the card-player 
who roared at men’s jokes, the 
commander who made an 
army out of a mob, the reluc¬ 
tant President who preferred 
the quiet plantation life. And 
here is Washington the states¬ 
man, who did more than any 
other man to create the 
United States and chart its 
course. 
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A LL THROUGH that bittCF Decem 
/\ her day he labcmred beside 
the icy river, felling trees 
with .1 hatchet Beside his com¬ 
panion, who helped him lash the 
logs to make a raft, he looked like a 
young giant He stood six feet three 
and a half inches tall, in an age 
when disease and poor diet kept 
most men half a foot shorter He had 
thin, 1 iisset coloured hair His hands 
were twice the size of an ordinary 
man’s, and amazing strength flowed 
into them from powerful arms and 
massive shoulders 
George Washington needed every 
ounce of his strength as he worked 
with Christopher Gist, a veteran 
frontiersman, by the Allegheny Riv¬ 
er The place where they built their 
raft to cross the stream is now with¬ 
in the city limits of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, but in the wmter of 
1753 It was in the heart of a forest 
Wilderness For days the two men 
had tramped through miles of snow 
and tangled woods. Both were near 
exhaustion now, but Washington 
would not stop to rest. He was on 
the last leg of a thousand-mile 
journey, racing to the British gover¬ 
nor of Virginia with a secret report 
that would soon help to start a world 
war. 

When the raft was finally ready, 
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just after sunset, Washington and 
Gist poled away from the bank. Sec¬ 
onds later they realized how badly 
they had under-estimated the river’s 
power. Massive ice Does smashed 
against the raft, flinging it like a 
chip of wood through the rushing 
water. Swiftly, Washington shoved 
his pole to the bottom, hoping to 
hold the craft steady until he could 
sec an opening in the thundering 
streams of ice. 

But the moment the pole touched 
bottom, the raft spun in a wild cir¬ 
cle, and Washington was pitched 
head first into the dark, freezing wa¬ 
ter. The raft swirled past him, while 
Gist could only stare in paralysed 
horror. Then, at the last possible 
second, one of Washington’s long 
arms shot out, and his big hand 
caught the edge of a projecting log. 
Swearing strenuously, he dragged 
himself aboard. 

Desperate now, Washington saw 
that it was impossible to reach either 
side. Fortunately, the raft was near 
a small, barren island in the middle 
of the river, and the two men .stum¬ 
bled ashore. 

They spent the night there, with¬ 
out even wood to make a hre. All 
they could do was pace up and down 
ill the sub-zero temperatures, beat¬ 
ing their arms and stamping dieir 
feet to keep themselves from freez¬ 
ing to death. Long before morning. 
Gist’s fingers ana toes were badly 
frostbitten, but Washington, al¬ 
though drenched to the skin, was 
unharmed. In the first light of 
i 6 o 


dawn, he peered at the river. With a 
whoop of joy, he shouted to his 
friend. The river was now a solid 
sheet of ice. They could walk across. 

Washington was only 21 years 
old when he survived that last 
harrowing adventure of a mission 
which was to influence the fate of 
both the Old and New Worlds. 
Months before, British colonists had 
been alarmed By reports of several 
French forts on English territory, 
south of Lake Erie. Suspecting that 
the French would soon lay claim to 
the entire Ohio Valley, Revert Din¬ 
widdle, the governor of Virginia, 
had written to England. In reply, he 
had received a letter signed by King 
Cicorge II, who instructed him to 
send an emissary to the French with 
A demand that they withdraw from 
the forts. 

Washington, “a raw laddie,” as 
the old Scot Dinwiddie called him, 
had volunteered for the trip. Quick¬ 
ly organizing a party, including 
Gist, the young man led the expedi¬ 
tion through 500 miles of unmapped 
forest and delivered the message to 
the French commander at Fort Le 
lioeuf. It was politely rejected. 

But even before he had reached 
Fort Le Boeuf, Washington was 
able to confirm Dinwiddie’$ suspi¬ 
cions. Meeting a detachment of 
French soldiers along the way, 
he had dinner with mem. When 
the Frenchmen began to '*do8e 
themselves pretty plentifully with 
wine,” he sipped soberly, and lis¬ 
tened as the soldiers started to brag 
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about their troop movements and 
reinforcements. **They told me 
it was their absc^ute design to take 
possession of the Ohio and by G— 
they would do it/* he wrote in his 
journal. 

It was this news which had driven 
Washington to attempt crossing the 
Allegheny on the makeshift raft 
which had almost cost him his life. 
Surviving this near-disaster, he de¬ 
livered his report to Governor Din- 
widdie. Events thereafter moved 
swiftly. 

Within weeks Washington was 
out on the frontier again, this time 
as a lieutenant-colonel in charge of 
a regiment of Virginia militia, with 
instructions to halt any French ad¬ 
vance down the Ohio River. When 
a Red Indian chief sent word that 
there was a patrol near a meadow 
on the western Allegheny plateau, 
the young commander immediately 
decided to attack. Marching all 
night, he stealthily surrounded the 
sleeping enemy. Then, with a fear¬ 
lessness that was to be his trade¬ 
mark as a soldier, he strode into the 
clearing and commanded his men 
to fire. The French reply was a 
volley in Washington's oirection. 
One man was killra and two were 
wounded only a few ieet away from 
him. 

‘T heard the bullets whisde," he 
wrote to his brother Ja<^ later, "and 
believe me there is something 
charming in the sound." 

Those shots, in a skirmish Wash¬ 
ington won 15 minutes later, were 


a prelude to the Seven Years War, 
a vast conflict which raged through 
Europe, the West Indies, Asia and 
America. It is almost uncanny that 
Washington, born 3,000 miles from 
the centres of global power, should 
have helped to set the wheels of 
history whirling, at the age of 22. 
How did it happen? Who was 
this oversized, impetuous young 
Virginian? 

Early Ambition 

He was born the third son of 
Augustine Washington, proprietor 
of some 10,000 acres in Virginia, and 
part-owner of an ironworks. The 
two older sons, born of a first mar¬ 
riage, had been sent to a good school 
in England. George would certainly 
have received the same gendcmanly 
education, but in 1743 his father 
died. Lawrence, the eldest son, in¬ 
herited the bulk of the estate, and 
George became a poor relation at 
the age of zi. 

He found himself marooned at 
Ferry Farm, across the Rappahan¬ 
nock River from Fredericksburg, 
with a younger sister, three younger 
brothers and his mother. He soon 
began spending much of his time 
with his half-brothers, particularly 
afi-year-old Lawrence, whom he 
loved with a hero-worship that only 
a fatherless boy could feel. Primari¬ 
ly a soldier, Lawrence had obtained 
a captain’s commission in a British 
expedition against Spanish colonies 
in South America. He had returned 
home wreathed in local fame and 

t6i 
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later renamed his estate on the 
Potomac River “Mount Vernon,’* in 
honour of his commander, Admiral 
Edward Vernon. 

George enjoyed every hour he 
spent at Mount Vernon, but during 
the winters his mother insisted that 
he attend a school in Fredericks¬ 
burg. There he revealed a sticak of 
fierce ambition. While other boys 
spent their spare time playing 
games, George preferred to slay at 
his desk, toiling over his lessons. 
Rut he quickly devoured all this 
local school had to ofier, and he 
began to long for a better future 
than the prospect of a life with his 
mother at Ferry Farm. 

Mary Ball Washington was a 
large, headstrong, short-tempered 
woman who browbeat her children, 
and George soon found himself at 
odds with her. He took his troubles 
to Lawrence, who hatched the first 
of several schemes to liberate him 
from Ferry Farm. George’s great¬ 
grandfather had been, for a time, a 
ship’s mate, and Lawrence sug¬ 
gested that George go to England 
and prepare to seek a commission in 
the Royal Navy. But his mother 
thought it “a very bad scheme” and 
issued a fiat “no.” 

By now George was 14 and, while 
his grammar and spelling were atro¬ 
cious, he had shown a flair for math¬ 
ematics. 

Lawrence decided that surveying 
would be a natural career for the 
boy (and also an excellent way of get¬ 
ting him ofi Ferry Farmland to this 
16 a 


proposal Mary Washington agreed. 

The surveyor in those days was a 
man of great importance—the mas¬ 
ter navigator of the great surge west¬ 
ward, the key to the vast tracts of 
new land being opened up. George 
set to work learning his profession, 
and soon he was earning money as 
an apprentice surveyor. He grew 
even closer to Lawrence, who had 
married Anne Fairfax, a member of 
one of the leading families in Vir¬ 
ginia. Some of the best society 
swirled through Belvoir, the Fairfax 
mansion just down-river from 
Mount Vernon, and here i6-year-old 
George danced and flirted shyly 
with society belles, suffering his first 
adolescent heartbreaks and writing 
some very bad poems. 

He also acquired an education no 
school could have equalled, for the 
Fairfaxes were in the great tradition 
of the English aristocracy, a family 
that had defended liberty for gener¬ 
ations. They saw life in terms of 
duty and honour, both personal and 
public. No duty was higher, no hon¬ 
our more glorious, than service to 
tine’s country. And, according to 
their code, a man could not hoM to 
perform this service well wimout 
achieving self-mastery. 

This philosophy, though it sounds 
impossiblv noble to our cynical era, 
gave Wasnington the goals he would 
pursue all his life. His eyes opened 
to horizons beyond the social whirl 
of horse racing, hunting, dances 
and ^rls that aosorj^d most young 
Virginia men. In the long evening 
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hours at Belvoir, George listened 
while Lawrence and the Fairfaxes 
discussed plans for a company which 
would develop thousands of acres in 
the Ohio River Valley. There was a 
sense of being at the centre of things 
with these men. As letters flowed m 
fiom London, and business consul¬ 
tations were held with Virginia’s 
royal governor, the great world of 
international politics began to open 
before George’s eyes. 

At 17, Washington was made the 
official surveyor of Culpeper Coun¬ 
ty, and for die next three years he 
worked diligently, keeping a metic¬ 
ulous record of earnings and ex¬ 
penses, and investing his money in 
land. He laid out the first lots and 
streets of a new town that became 
Alexandria, Virginia. Many of his 
surveys are still on file in Virginia, 
and there is a precision and delicacy 
to his lines and arrows that ap¬ 
proaches beauty. 

At the end of these formative 
years came tragedy. Lawrence, the 
thoughtful substitute father, was 
stricken with tuberculosis and died. 
Within a few months George be¬ 
came master of the Mount Vernon 
estate, and stepped forward to take 
Lawrence’s place as the head of the 
family. 

Though Washington was only 20, 
the Fairfaxes persuaded the gover¬ 
nor to appoint him as one A the 
colony’s four militia majors. When 
someone complained mat George 
was too young to be a major, the 
Fairfaxes reportedly replied, **A 1 I 
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Washingtons are bew^n old.” A year 
later, George proved his maturity on 
the harrowing journey to the French 
fort on Lake Erie. 

Hopeless Love 

After he heard the “charming” 
sound of bullets, Washington wrote 
to Governor Dinwiddie, “If the 
whole detachment of the French be¬ 
have with no iflore resolution than 
this chosen party did, 1 flatter myself 
we shall have no great trouble in 
driving them to Montreal.” 

He soon regretted his overconfi¬ 
dence. A few weeks later, French 
reinforcements attacked him in Fort 
Necessity, a flimsy stockade his men 
had built west of the Allegheny 
plateau. Hoping to fight a drillmas- 
ter’s batde, Washington marched 
out to engage the enemy in an open 
field. But the French, well-trained 
in forest fighting, scattered behind 
rocks and stumps to pour a wither¬ 
ing fire into Washin^n’s compact 
force. The Virginians took cover in 
the fort’s trenches, where a down¬ 
pour of rain fouled their guns, 
soaked powder, filled the trenches 
knee-deep with muddy water. Soon 
almost a third of Washington’s men 
were dead or wounded. 

In a midnight parley, the French 
offered to let the survivors march 
out with their arms, unmolested, if 
they agreed to retire to Virginia. 
Washington looked around him. 
His men were completely demoral¬ 
ized, their weapon^ almost useless. 

There was no alternative but 
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to swallow his first taste of bitter 
defeat, and surrender The next day, 
the battered little army straggled 
towards Virginia, carrying the 
wounded on their backs 
George returned to Mount Ver 
non, where a worse disaster overtook 
him he fell in love with his best 
friend’s wife George William Fair 
fax, Washington’s companion dur 
ing his frontier surveying days, had 
brought home to Belvoir a tall, slen 
der bride named Sally Extremely 
well-educated, a rare thing for Vir 
ginia women of that era, she was 
also witty, impudent and flirtatious, 
)ust the sort of woman to entrance a 
shy young officer 
It was an absolutely hopeless lo\e, 


February 

so Washington did the only thing a 
man of honour could do he buried 
the desire deep in himself and tried 
to forget her But it was impossible 
to escape from Sally’s bright talk 
and mocking eyes The invitations 
to dinners and dances at Bclvoir 
were frequent and, when he ac¬ 
cepted one of them, Sally would 
teasingly ask why Colonel Wash 
ington was avoiding her He would 
take her in his arms, whirl her 
around the dance floor and make 
harmless jokes about the problems 
of his bachelor life 
For months, he struggled to mas¬ 
ter this inner torment Then Gen 
eral Edward Braddock arrived from 
England with two regiments of 
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British soldiers to quench the flames 
of war on the frontier. 

It was with Braddock that Wash- 
ington experienced another pro¬ 
found emotion: the first faint reali¬ 
zation that he was not English, but 
American. It is difficult to appreci¬ 
ate this awakening today. In the 
Virginia of Washington’s youth, 
England was “home,” the repository 
of good education, culture and mili¬ 
tary genius. But now, when Brad- 
dock and his officers spoke with 
contempt of American incon^re- 
tence in the war, the young officer 
found he could not keep silent. 

Years later, a fellow Virginian re¬ 
called how Washington, in his blue 
uniform and cocked hat, “put his 
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two thumbs into the armpits of his 
waistcoat*’ and bluntly contradicted 
Braddock, urging him to blame in¬ 
dividuals, not the whole country. 

Amazingly, Braddock let him get 
away with it. There was something 
about George that made older men 
admire him. Braddock, famous for 
his brutality when discipline was 
breached, would listen to Washing¬ 
ton’s lectures and growl to his Brit¬ 
ish officers, “What think you of this 
from a young hand —from a beard¬ 
less boy?’’ 

A few weeks later the “beardless 
boy’’ was one of the few soldiers 
who kept his head when Braddock’s 
redcoats were attacked by a how¬ 
ling band of French and Red 
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Indians. Washington was all over 
the battlefield, carrying Braddock’s 
orders, trying to rally the panic- 
stricken soldiers. Two horses were 
shot from under him, and four bul¬ 
lets passed through his clothes. 
When Braddock fell, mortally 
wounded, and the panic became a 
rout, Washington was among a 
handful who got the dying general 
off the battlefield and organized a 
rear guard to protect the fleeing 
army. 

Frontier Command 

On the night of George's arrival 
back at Mount Vernon, he received 
a note from Sally Fairfax. ‘'After 
thanking Heaven for your safe re¬ 
turn," she wrote, "I must accuse 
you of great unkindness in refus¬ 
ing us me pleasure of seeing you 
this night." 

But there was no time for Sally 
now. The remnants of Braddock's 
army had retreated all the way to 
Philadelphia, leaving Virginia’s 
350-mile frontier unprotected 
against the French guns and Red 
Indian knives. 

The colony looked to 23-year- 
old George Washington for pro¬ 
tection. Frantic letters from the 
politicians at Williamsburg, then 
Virginia’s capital, arrived at Mount 
Vernon, asking if he would be will¬ 
ing to serve on the frontier. 

His answer was an absolute no 
—unless the House of Burgesses, 
the colony’s parliament, was ready 
to vote a realistic amount of money 
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for the campaign and give the com¬ 
mander in the field the right to ap¬ 
point his own officers. Gone was the 
early spirit of the volunteer. Two 
shattering defeats had done much to 
make a professional soldier of 
George Washington. The Burgesses 
listened, and promptly voted him 
everything he wanted, including 
,000, the authorization to raise 
a thousand men, and a commission 
as full colonel and commander-in- 
chief. 

Washington was maturing in 
other ways. Several weeks after 
Braddock’s defeat, he happened to 
be in Alexandria at election time, 
when a cocky politician named Wil¬ 
liam Payne came striding down 
the street carrying a walking-stick. 

Payne was running against a 
neighbour of Washington’s for the 
House of Burgesses and, as he 
passed, George made a sarcastic 
remark. Payne returned the com¬ 
pliment and Washington, his tem¬ 
per flaring, called him a nasty 
name. Whereupon Payne, whose 
head did not reach Washington’s 
shoulder, struck him with the 
walking-stick and knocked him flat 
on his rack in the dusty street. 

Next morning Payne received a 
letter from Washington asking for 
a meeting in a near-by tavern. The 
news swept through the town. If 
Payne did not apologize, said the 
gossips, he would find himself star¬ 
ing down the wrong end of a duel-' 
ling pistol. 

The uneasy Payjgie trudged to the 
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tavern at the appointed hour, fol¬ 
lowed by a curious crowd—but 
never were sensation-seekers more 
disappointed. Colonel Washington 
sat at a table with a decanter of wine 
and two glasses. There were no 
pistols in sight. When Payne ap¬ 
proached, the tall man rose and held 
out his hand. 

“Mr. Payne,” he said. “I was 
wrong yesterday. You have had 
some satisfaction. If that is suffi¬ 
cient, here is my hand. Let us be 
friends.” The gesture transformed 
Payne from an enemy to a passion¬ 
ate supporter df Washington for the 
rest of his life. Payne’s whole family 
told and retold the story for the next 
50 years. 

When he reached the frontier to 
assume his new command, Wash¬ 
ington found a chaotic situation. 
The inhabitants refused to supply 
horses, wagons and provisions to 



the officers who were trying to pro¬ 
tect them. Near-riots ensued when 
Washington attempted to recruit 
his soldiers. What men he did man¬ 
age to scrape together were almost 
impossible to discipline, and they 
spent much of their time pilfering, 
drinking and deserting. 

Meanwhile, Red Indian war par¬ 
ties poured in. Farmhouses went up 
ill flames; men and boys were mas¬ 
sacred, women and girls dragged 
into captivity. “Every day we have 
accounts of such cruelties and bar¬ 
barities as are shocking to human 
nature,” wrote the new commander. 
Now petitions and pleas for help 
came in a steady stream, but Wash¬ 
ington had only 700 men, two for 
every mile of the wooded fron¬ 
tier. The Red Indian raids took a 
terrible toll. “We have fought some 
20 skirmishes,” Washington wrote, 
“and lost near a hundred men killed 
or wounded.” 

Then, from the Assembly in 
Williamsburg, came cries for in¬ 
vestigation of drunkenness and im¬ 
morality among Washington’s men. 
If the young commander had ma¬ 
tured swiftly in the past few years, 
there was one weakness he had not 
mastered: he was hypersensitive to 
criticism. He wrote long, wrathful 
letters back to Williamsburg. 

He was also infuriated oy any 
challenge to what he considered his 
rights. He quarrelled endlessly with 
Governor Dinwiddie, for example, 
over how many aides he was 
allowed. When a Mluryland captain 
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with a royal commission disputed 
his authority, Washington was so in¬ 
censed that he rode all the way to 
Boston, where the matter was se^ed 
(in George’s favour) by William 
Shirley, the British commander-in- 
chief. 

When he returned to the frontier, 
the war settled down to dull attri¬ 
tion. The British realized that Can¬ 
ada was the heart of French power 
in North America, and the main 
battles were fought in the north. 
Washington was left behind, a 
frustrated commander in a minor 


theatre of war. He was completely 
unaware that he was learning valu¬ 
able lessons about what to expect 
from recalcitrant legislatures and 
politicians who thought they were 
generals. 


He learned the realities of army 
discipline. When one of his officers 
was scalped by Red Indians after 
being deserted by his sergeant, 
Washington court-martialled the 
sergeant and condemned him to 
death. He had no power to carry out 
the sentence, but he told the Assem- 


bly to give him the authority, and 
they prompdy passed a bill which 
enabled him to send the man to a 


firing squad. Not long after, he buUt 
a gallows **40 feet high” and hanged 
two deserters on it. 


Lady Is in the^CSase** 

In March 1758, on a trip to Wil¬ 
liamsburg to coaiet with the gov¬ 
ernor, Washington stopped at *'TOe 
Whitie* House,” a wchimnq^ 


mansion owned by a young widow, 
Martha Dandridge Custis. This was 
their first recorded meeting, but 
Martha, who was one of the wealth¬ 
iest women in Virginia, had un¬ 
doubtedly received George at her 
mansion before. At any rate, they 
knew each other well enough to be¬ 
come engaged. 

Some cynical biographers have 
seen the match as a pure business 
arrangement, and it certainly was 
not in the tradition of high romance. 
Washington was still struggling to 
quench his love for Sally Fairfax. 
Martha was mourning a husband 
eight montlis dead, by whom she 
had had four children. Washington 
had a big house but no wife to run 
it; she had a vast estate which badly 
needed a good manager. 

But there is ample proof that they 
bore each other a genuine affection. 
A few weeks after his engagement, 
as Washington departed ror his last 
wilderness campaign, he scribbled 
a tender farewell note to Martha, 
in which he described himself as 
‘‘your ever faithful and affectionate 
friend.” 

To Washington, friendship was 
the noblest emotion of life, and 
it meant something deeper and far 
more important than romance. He 
ft’eruently spoke of “loving” his 
friends, and all his life he made a 
sharp distinction between passion 
and the steady, devoted love of a 
husband and wife. 

Less than four weeks after he 
vowed his devotion to Martha, he 
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was fighting his way through the 
western wilderness once more. Then 
he received a letter from Sally Fair¬ 
fax. In her mocking, elusive style, 
she teased him over his impatience 
at the slow progress of the cam¬ 
paign. Was it because he was en¬ 
gaged, and had become more lover 
than soldier? 

,4 Sally did not realize that she was 
'^fkying around the rim of a volcano. 
What came back to her in a letter 
from the wilds was nothing less than 
an explosion: a searing cry of an¬ 
guish froth a reticent man who 
could bury his love no longer. 

“ ’Tis true I profess myself a 
votary of love,” he wrote her. “I 
acknowledge that a lady is in the 


case and further I confess that this 
lady is known to you. I feel the 
force of her amiable beauties in the 
recollection .of a thousand tender 
passages that 1 could wish to oblit¬ 
erate till I am bid to revive them.” 

In hinted meanings, Washington 
was crying out to Sally one last 
time: “I love you. Do you love me?” 

“Misconstrue not my meaning; 
doubt it not nor expose it,” the letter 
continued. “The world has no busi¬ 
ness to know the object of my love 
declared in this manner to you when 
I want to conceal it. But adieu to 
this till happier times, if I shall ever 
sec them.” 

As always, Sally was discreet. 
Though her answer is lost, it was 
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;ipp:ircnt.ly indirect, perhaps cau¬ 
tionary, for Washington’s letter 
asked: “Do we still misunderstand 
the true meaning of each other’s 
letters? I cannot speak f)lainer with¬ 
out—but I’ll sav no more and leave 
/ 

you to guess the rest.” 

Washington’s frontier service end¬ 
ed soon after this when he marched 
to Fort Duquesne with General 
John Forbes and a large new IJritish 
force. This time the French chose 
to abandon the fort and retreat, 
leaving Virginia’s frontier secure. 
Washington returned home a^hero 
and a member of the House of 
Burgesses, to which he had been 
elected during his absence. 

Weeks later, Washington married 


Martha. During the ceremony the 
bride must have felt more than a 
few romantic fluttcrings. To the end 
of her days Martha saved a piece of 
her wedding dress—white brocjidcd 
satin threaded with silver—and the 
white military gloves her tall colonel 
wore as he took her small hand in 
his and said, “I do.” 

The Quiet Years 

Washington now began what 
can onlv be described as a new life. 

j - 

For i6 years, from 1759 to 1775, he 
was content to be (ieorge Washing¬ 
ton, Esquire, master of Mount 
Vernon. 

He s(K)n proved to be a first- 
class businessman and an ingenious 
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farmer. The standard crop in Vir¬ 
ginia was tobacco and, on the side, 
plantations grew maize for food. 
Washington studied all the latest 
books from England on agricultural 
science, and decided to revolutionize 
Mount Vernon. Besides tobacco, he 
grew wheat and established his own 
grinding mills. 

Washington was responsible not 
only for Mount Vernon, but for 
some 900 workers (about two-thirds 
of them slaves), and all of Martha's 
estates, which involved thousands of 
acres. He was years ahead of his 
time in His approach to the job. 
Eighteenth century An>erica was in 
love with an Arcadian ideal, in 
which every man was his own boss 
and the first freedom was the right 
to be idle. 

Washington clashed head-on 
with this attitude. He was con- 
standy on his horse, checking up on 
overseers, berating carpenters who 
took as much as seven weeks to 
build a, pasture gate. "System,” he 
declared, “is essential to carry on 
business well and with ease.” 

But he loved innovation, as well. 
He designed a many-sided barn in 
which 30 men could thresh wheat, 
instead of letting horses tread it in 
the open where the weather fre- 

3 uently damaged it. He tried to 
evelop a domesticated variety of 
American wild grape to begin a na¬ 
tive wine industry, and established 
fisheries along his river banks where 
thousands of pounds of herring and 
shad were caught. 
iy6 


He denounced the Virginia habit 
of exhausting the soil and then let¬ 
ting it lie fallow. It offended his 
passion for efficiency. He wrote to 
one of his farm managers: “My ob¬ 
ject is to labour for profit, and there¬ 
fore to regard quality instead of 
quantity.” 

How well did Washington suc¬ 
ceed as a businessman? In an- era 
when other large landowners were 
often on the verge of bankruptcy, 
Washington, at his death, was worth 
more than a million dollars. And he 
achieved this fortune while spend¬ 
ing 21 years away from home on 
punlic service. 

With marriage, Washington also 
assumed the responsibilities of par¬ 
enthood. Martha’s two living chil¬ 
dren, Jack Custis, four, and Patsy 
Custis, two, called their stepfather 
“Poppa” and were as fond of him as 
he was of them. In the first order for 
goods he sent to London after his 
marriage, Washington asked for 
“ten smllings’ worth of toys,” and 
“one fashionable dressed baby doll.” 
Soon he was writing for “a box of 
ginger bread toys and sugar 
images.” 

Tragically, Patsy developed a 
form of epilepsy as she grew 
older. Washington struggled in vain 
to help her, consulting the best 
doctors he could find. But nothing 
helped, and she died at the age of 
17, in the midst of a seizure. 

It was during these years that 
Washington began a lifetime habit 
of secret generosity towards his 
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family and friends. In all, he under¬ 
took the support of 22 nieces and 
nephews. 

But Washington’s temper could 
still flare up. Once he was riding 
across his estate near the Potomac 
when he heard a shot and saw a 
duck plummet into the water. 
Crouched in a canoe among the 
reeds was a familiar figure from 
across the river—^a poacher whom 
Washington had ordered off his 
land twice before. 

With a shout of rage, Washington 
sent his horse thundering down the 
river bank and into the water. The 
poacher leaped up, aimed his gun 
at Washington and screamed, “Stop 
or I shoot r* 

Totally ignoring the threat, 
Washington leaned from his horse, 
seized the prow of the canoe and 
dragged craft and passenger back 
to land. There he sprang to the 
ground and thrashed the poacher 
until he swore on his knees never 
to trespass on Mount Vernon again. 

Such interludes were rare, hpw- 
cver. Most of the Mount Vernon 
years were rich in peace and pleas¬ 
ure for Washington. Often he went 
to Fredericksburg to spend an eve¬ 
ning with friends at the Indian 
Queen Tavern. There, one night, a 
British officer sang a song “as ninny 
as it was improper,” which caused 
Washington to laugh until tears ran 
down his cheeks, and call for an 
encore. 

They were years of hard work, 
and the play that Washington loved 


—card games, horse races, dances 
and fox hunting, long evenings with 
friends and good wine. After all his 
years of glory, Washington said, “I 
had rather be at Mount Verncm with 
a friend or two about me, than to be 
attended at the seat of government 
by the representatives of every 
power in Europe.” 

Am Ready to March” 

For 15 years Washington retained 
his seat in the House of Burgesses 
and faithfully attended its meetings 
at Williamsburg. There, in these 
golden years of Virginia’s colonial 
government, he listened to such 
men as Thomas Jefferson, George 
Mason and Patrick Henry discuss 
the political issues of the day. And 
in their debates, he heard the first 
rumblings of trouble between Eng¬ 
land and her colonies. 

In 1765 he heard Patrick Henry, 
in a speech against British taxation, 
utter his famous cry: “If this be 
treason, make the most of it! ” Four 
years later when the British Parlia¬ 
ment tried to tax the colonies again, 
Henrv and others made more fiery 
speeches. But Washin^on, who had 
no illusions about his oratorical 
abilities, did something more practi¬ 
cal. He rode off on his horse and 
% personally persuaded numerous Vir¬ 
ginians not to import taxed English 
items. 

Even at this early date, while 
others talked of appeals and em¬ 
bargoes, Washington saw that the 
iinu test of strength would be on 
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the battlcHcld. In a letter to Mason, 
he wrote; “At a time when our lord¬ 
ly masters in Great Britain will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, 
It seems highly necessary that some¬ 
thing should be done to maintain 
the liberty which we have derived 
from our ancestors. No man should 
scruple to use arms in defence of so 
valuable a blessing.’* 

Though his TCSt friends, the 
Fairfaxes, sympathized with the 
Americans, their ties to England 
were too strong to break. In 1773, 
George and *Saliy Fairfax decided to 
go to England to look after their 
family interests there. Since Wash¬ 
ington’s marriage, the two couples 
had seen each other constantly, but 
in Washington’s diary, where there 
are numerous references to these 
social meetings, there is no hint of 
that passionate longing he had once 
revealed to Sally. 

The day the Fairfaxes sailed, 
George and Martha rode to Bcl- 
voir to see them off. It was 
Washington’s last glimpse of the 
unattainable woman he had loved 
in his hery youth. 

Suddenly, a few months after the 
Fairfaxes’ departure, Virginia was 
stunned by news of the Boston Tea 
Party, and Parliament’s decision to 
close the New England port and 
impose martial law. When the Vir¬ 
ginia Assembly passed a resolution 
supporting Boston, the royal gover¬ 
nor dissolved the Assembly. Swiftly, 
Washington and 24 other Burgesses 
180 


decided to form an assembly with¬ 
out the governor, and, at its first 
meeting, Washington completely 
stole the show from Patrick Henry 
and his fellow orators with a one- 
scntencc speech. 

“I am ready to raise 1,000 men,’’ 
he said, “subsist them at my own 
expense and march at their head for 
the relief of Boston.’’ 

As a result, .Washington was one 
of seven Virginians chosen to repre¬ 
sent the colony in the first Conti¬ 
nental Congress, a rallying of colon¬ 
ists in Philadelphia in 1774. During 
the seven-week Congress, he did not 
make a single public statement. But 
he played a powerful role in the 
long conversations that followed 
nightly after the public sessions. Pat¬ 
rick Henry, when asked whom he 
considered the greatest man in the 
Congress, answered, “Rudedge, if 
you speak of eloquence, is by far the 
greatest orator. But Colonel Wash¬ 
ington, who has no pretensions to 
eloquence, is a man of more solid 
judgement and information than 
any man on that floor.’’ 

Just after his election to the second 
Continental Congress, Washington 
heard the news of a batde at Lexing¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, between colon¬ 
ists and British soldiers. When he 
took his place at this historic con¬ 
vention, he wore the red and blue 
uniform he had worn in the French 
and Red Indian War as a 'colonel of 
the Virginia militia. Shrewd New 
Englanders, John Adams among 
them, quicldy saw mat they needed 
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a Southerner to lead the largely 
Yankee army they had gathered 
outside British-occupied Boston. 

Adams rose to recommend Wash¬ 
ington as commander-in-chicf. With 
superb tact, Washington slipped out 
of a side door so that no one need 
hesitate to speak frankly about his 
suitability. A well-organized minor¬ 
ity of New Englanders resented this 
strong backing of a Southerner. 
Nevertheless, after a final vote, the 
Congress formally offered the posi¬ 
tion to Washington. 

Rising to make his usual brief 
speech, Washington revealed how 
the offer stirred his deepest emo¬ 
tions. He knew that he was going 
forth to challenge the mightiest na¬ 
tion in the history of the world, 
whose fleets and armies dominated 
the globe, and that he had never be¬ 
fore commanded anything larger 
than a regiment. 

“I feel great distress,” he told 
Congress, **from a consciousness 
that my abilities and military ex¬ 
perience may not be equal to the 
extensive and important trust. I beg 
it may be remembered by every 
gentleman in the room that 1 this 
day declare with the utmost sincerity 
I do not think myself equal to the 
command.” But he vowed “to exert 
every power I possess for the sup¬ 
port of the glorious cause.” 

In this touching, simple state¬ 
ment, Washington created one of 
the hallmarks of his greatness. He 
did not ride into histcxry like a 
Napoleon, trumpeting his military 
182 


genius. He knew, from harsh experi¬ 
ence, that defeat was all too pos¬ 
sible. 

He refused payment beyond 
his expenses. No amount of money, 
he said, “could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment at 
the expense of my domestic ease and 
happiness.” 

On June 23, after writing a tender 
farewell letter to Martha, he rode 
north to take command of the 
American army before Boston. 

Reluctsmt Dictator 

For some time, at the start of the 
war, there was evidence that Wash- 
. ington, at 43, retained much of the 
hypersensitive spirit he had shown 
as a young Virginia colonel. He 
took a very dim view of New Eng¬ 
landers as soldiers. “They regard 
their oflicers as no more than 
broomsticks,” he complained, and 
soon he was describing New Eng¬ 
landers in general as “a dirty and 
nasty people.” 

Then, suddenly, there was a 
change. Some people think it may 
have come from die worst of the 
many shocks he received in the first 
months of his command. To begin 
with, he discovered that, instead of 
an estimated 20,000 soldiers, he had 
14,000. 

Even this small army was dwin¬ 
dling before his eyes, as three- 
and six-month recruits simply 
icked up their guns and went 
ome. And a member of his staff 
informed Washington that there 
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had been a miscount of the powder 
barrels. Instead of a reserve of 308, 
there were only 90. 

The old Geor^ Washington 
would have explo£d in rage. But 
General John Sullivan, a New 
Hampshire lawyer and patriot, 
remembered Washington’s reaction. 
“He was so struck,” said Sullivan, 
“he did not utter a word for a half- 
hour.” 

Thereafter, there was a steady de¬ 
cline of criticism in Washin^n’s 
letters until it finally vanished com¬ 
pletely. In that silent half-^ur he 
apparendy took stock of himself and 
the people he was trying to lead. 
Their one hope of succeeding, he 
realized, was in unity. With that 
inner decision, Gepree Washington 
set himself to the ta£ of simultane¬ 
ously defending and creating an 
America that did not yet exist. 

The problems were stag^ing. 
His sole [iers were more hiot than 
army. Discipline, particularly 
among the intfependent New Eng¬ 
landers, was a dirty word. Worse, 
officers resigned by the dozen in 
squabbles over seniority or rank. 
Washington had to spend endless 
hours sexMihing woundra e^, writ¬ 
ing to Congress for pernussion to 
juggle commissions and fill vacan¬ 
cies. ' 

**Connecticut wants no Massa¬ 
chusetts man in tifeir corpse** he 
wrote. “Massachusetts thinks there 
is no necessity for Rhode Island 
men to be intrMuoed among them; 
and New Hanqnlure says S's very 


hard that her valuable and experi¬ 
enced officers should be discarded.” 

Strategy, diplomacy, supplies, or¬ 
ganization—America needed all 
uiese things. But only a fighting 
army could win a war, and only a 
general capable of controlling the 
unruly, headstrong Americans of 
1776 could lead such an army. 
Washington soon proved he was 
the man. 

One day a snowball fight between 
the soldiers of the Marblehead (Mas¬ 
sachusetts) regiment and some Vir¬ 
ginia riflemen turned into a riot 
which soon had 1,000 men in full 
mutiny against their officers, punch¬ 
ing and kicking one another in the 
snow. When Washington heard 
what was happening, he threw him¬ 
self into the saddle of his horse and 
galloped to the pasture where the 
troops were fighting. 

One of his servants, Pompey, had 
been ordered ahead to take down the 
pasture bars, but before he could 
do the job Washington sent his 
horse soaring over Pompey and the 
bars into the midst of the rioters. 
Leaping from the saddle, he grabbed 
two brawny soldiers bv the throat 
and held them at arm’s length—one 
in each hand—shaking ttem like 
children while he roarra commands 
at the rest. The fight was instandy 
extinj^shed. 

* 1 iie moment I realized his per¬ 
sonal ascendancy over the turbulent 
tempers of his men,” said General 
Sullivan, “I never fidtered in the 
faith that we had the right man 
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to lead the cause of American 
liberty.” 

But Washington’s innate gifts for 
leadership were all but hamstrung 
by the Continental Congress. When 
Washington asked for an army of 
50,000 men with long-term enlist¬ 
ments, Congress brushed him off. 
There was a deep fear that a stand¬ 
ing army would lead to a military 
dictatorship. As a result, much of 
Washington’s energy was expended 
in recruiting new men. 

In addition, he had to find quali¬ 
fied staff officers. It is amazing 
how many men of ability saw not 
the slightest need to volunteer 


their services. Men like Patrick 
Henry resigned because they were 
not made generals. Twenty-seven 
signatories of the Declaration of 
Independence* were younger than 
Washington; not one volunteered. 

For a full year Washington ar¬ 
gued for a better military policy, but 
Congress did nothing. Thus, in mid- 
1776, he went into battle with a 
scmi-tr.iincd army of a little more 
than 9,000 men, which he had to 
enlarge with totally amateur militia¬ 
men fresh from the farms. Against 
him stood 20,000 superbly equipped 
and disciplined British soldiers. 
Little wonder that the year 1776 
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brought a series of shocking disas- 
ters to the American cause I 

The battle of Kips Bay, near New 
York, was perhaps the worst hour 
of Washington’s life. As an advance 
guard of 6o British light infantry 
approached the American trenches, 
6m green Connecticut militia pan> 
icked and fled. 

The awful sight momentarily 
annihilated Washington’s hard- 
won self-control. In a fury he flung 
his hat on the ground ana shouted, 
“Are these the men I am to defend 
America with?” 

Cursing lilce a man possessed, he 
flailed officers and men alike with 
a cane whip; but still the troops 
swept by him like a stampede of 
wild animals. Eventually Washing¬ 
ton was left alone on the field, with¬ 
in 100 yards of the British. He sat on 
his horse, numb with rage and dis¬ 
gust, almost asking them to kill 
him. 

Fortunately, the British were 
baffled by the sight of an unguarded 
American general and hesitated, 
suspeedng a trap. Then an aide 
rode up and led Washington away. 

American fortunes continued to 
dwindle until Congress fled from 
Philadelphia in raw panic and, 
abandoning all its pretensions to 
military Imowledge, appointed 
Washington a virtu^ dictator. For 
eight weeks he was on his own, 
with total power to call up troops, 
issue proclamations and nght Ids 
battles when and where he chose. 

History is full of generals who 
iSS 


discovered the efficiency of dictator¬ 
ship and decided to convert it into a 
principle of government. But Wash¬ 
ington, the moment Congf^ss had 
voted him his special powers, wrote 
to Robert Morris and two of Mor¬ 
ris’s colleagues: “Instead of think¬ 
ing myself free’d from all civil obli¬ 
gation by this mark of Confidence, 
I shall constantly bear in mind that 
as the Sword was the last resort for 
the preservation of our Liberties, so 
it ought to be the first thing laid 
aside when those Liberties are firm¬ 
ly established.” 

About midnight on Christmas 
Day, 1776, he slashed across the ice- 
choked Delaware River to capture 
900 bewildered Hessians in Tren¬ 
ton, New Jersey. When the British 
sent Lord ^rnwallis hustling across 
New Jersey with an army to contain 
him, Washington ordered another 
midnight manoeuvre. 

Camp fires were stoked to a 
cheerful blaze for the benefit of the 
British night watch. Then wagon 
wheels were muffled with cloth, 
and the army marched in silence 
through the night. By dawn Corn¬ 
wallis was staring at the fires of 
an en^pty American camp, while 
Washington was some 20 miles 
at his rear, routing three redcoat 
regiments at Princeton. 

In two weeks Washington re¬ 
captured two-thirds of New Jersev, 
winning two batdes that completely 
reversed the downward plunge oe 
American morale.^ Then he sur* 
rendered his dictatorial powers to 
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Congress and again became the 
obedient servant of its ineptitude 
and intrigues. 

The «01d.Fox” 

From chafing at Washington’s 
discipline, the army turned to wor¬ 
shipping him. Here was a leader 
who would not be corrupted by 
power, and a general who was never 
content to run things from a safe 
distance behind the lines. Washing¬ 
ton always rode to the sound of 
guns; and were it not for the testi¬ 
mony of eye-witnesses, many stories 
of his courage would be Unbeliev¬ 
able. 

During the opening skirmish at 
Princeton, a British regiment 
checked the American advance 
guard. Washington, to teach his 
men contempt for British marks¬ 
manship, rode forward to within 30 
yards of the British, urging his men 
to form and fire. Then both sides 
cut loose with a volley. One of his 
aides, Colonel John Fitzgerald, was 
so certain Washington was dead- 
that he covered his face with his hat 
so that he would not see him fall. 
When he looked again, there was 
the big figure on his white horse, 
cantering exultantly through the 
batde smoke to watch the British 
break and run. 

Just before the batde of Brandy¬ 
wine, a Bridsh major named John 
Ferguson was scouting with a patrol 
in die woods near the American 
lines. Ferguson was an expert in 
fiirest warfare, and the best shot in 


the British army. Suddenly, through 
the trees, he saw an American olfi- 
cer riding a bay horse. It was Wash¬ 
ington, on a scouting sortie of his 
own. Completely concealed, Fergu¬ 
son and his men took dead aim at 
the rider. Then, abruptly, Ferguson 
signalled to hold fire. He said later 
that he could not bring himself to 
shoot a defenceless man. 

Revealing himself, Ferguson 
called out, hoping to draw fire. In¬ 
stead, Washington stopped, lool{ed 
straight into the muzzle of Fergu¬ 
son's gun, then turned his bac\ and 
slowly rode away, 

* I could have lodged half a dozen 
balls in him,” said the bafHed Fer¬ 
guson. “But it was not pleasant to 
hre ac die back of an unoffending 
individual, who was acquitting him¬ 
self very coolly of his duty, so I let 
him alone.” Only later did he learn 
the identity of his target. 

The English made many mistakes 
in fighting Washington, but in 
none did they flounder more fool¬ 
ishly than in their attempts to hu¬ 
miliate him. When William Howe 
was preparing to attack New York, 
a letter insulungly addressed to 
“George Washington, etc., etc.,” 
was handed to the American lines. 
Washington ordered his aides to re¬ 
fuse it. The next day the British ad¬ 
jutant-general respectfully requested 
an interview with “His Excellency 
General Washington.” 

The American commander re¬ 
ceived him wearing his full-dress 
uniform. His epaulettes, plus his 
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enormous height and frigidly cor¬ 
rect manner, had a shattering effect 
on the adjutant-general's com¬ 
posure. Spluttering and stammer¬ 
ing, he tried to argu6 that the letter 
was not intended to be disrespectful. 

“Etc., etc., implies everything,” 
he said. 

“So it does,” growled Washing¬ 
ton, “and an)rthing.” 

General Howe soon gave up this 
little game, but his successor. Gen¬ 
eral Henry Clinton, tried to revive 
it. He sent a letter by a British mes¬ 
senger addressed to “Mr. Washing¬ 
ton.” When it was handed to Wash¬ 
ington, he simply put it in his 
pocket. 

“This letter,” he told the messen¬ 
ger, “is directed to a planter of the 
State of Virginia. I shall have it 
delivered to him after the end of the 
war. Till that time it shall not be 
opened.” That ended it. Within the 
hour Clinton's messenger was back 
with a duplicate addressed to “His 
Excellency General Washington.” 

Washington felt no person^ ani¬ 
mosity towards the British, and he 
had a deep humanity which saved 
him from the brutal extremes of die 
soldier's code. At Princeton, watch¬ 
ing an outnumbered force of red¬ 
coats defending themselves fiercely, 
he cried, “See how those noble fel¬ 
lows fight!” After the batde, he 
found a wounded British soldier be¬ 
ing robbed by several American 
stragglers. Furious, Washington 
drove the thieves away and or<&ed 
another man to stand guard over the 
rga 


bleeding redcoat until he could be 
moved to camp. 

‘ When misfortune befell an enemy 
general, Washington’s instinctive 
generosity came to the fore. He in¬ 
terceded on behalf of “Gendeman 
Johnny” Burgoyne, captured at 
the Battle of Saratoga, the colonists' 
first major triumph. Washington 
persuaded Congress to permit the 
British general to go back to Eng¬ 
land on parole to defend himself 
against slanderous critics in Parlia¬ 
ment. He wrote Burgoyne a letter, 
sympathizing with his “feelings as a 
soldier.” Burgoyne re£^ it before 
Parliament and declared that 
though it came from an enemy, “it 
^did credit to the human heart.” 

Nevertheless, Washington never 
forgot he was fighting for his life. 
No general ever learned the art of 
total war faster than he did during 
the crisis-filled winter of 1776-77. 
Lacking in strength, he resorted to 
guile—and became one of the most 
talented spy masters in history. 

Quartered for the nearly disas¬ 
trous winter in Valley Forge, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Washington boldly sent an 
agent toGeneral Howewith an ofier 
to supply him with secret papers 
from Washington’s own files. Howe 
swallowed the bait at once and for 
the next few months Washin^n 
industriously composed fraudment 
statistics on me army's strength, add¬ 
ing memoranda about plans to 
attack Philadelphia and New York, 
and other impo«^le stratagems. Be¬ 
cause the “stolen” papers were in 
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Washington’s handwriting, the 
British general believed them, and 
^ did not attack Washington’s weak- 
encd forces. 

By the time the war was three 
years old, Washington was operat¬ 
ing as many as three separate spy 
networks inside the British lines. 
He saw to it that the same false 
information reached the British 
from two, three, and even four 
sources, telling an aide to keep a 
careful record of everything that 
was fabricated so that “if any other 
person should go in upon the same 
errand he may carry the same tale.” 
Time and again such doctored in¬ 
telligence kept the redcoats from 
starting a battle that would have 
meant almost certain defeat for the 
Americans. No wonder the British 
called Washington the “Old Fox.” 

Camp Life 

Throughout the war years, Mar¬ 
tha Washington came north every 
winter to share the hardships and 
dangers of camp life. This timid 
woman, whom Washington had 
feared to leave alone, braved trips 
that took her hundreds of miles over 
difficult roads to be at her husband’s 
side. And she was badly needed; in 
the winter of 1777, she arrived just 
in time to nurse Washington back' 
to health from an almost fatal bout 
of influenza. 

In camp, Washington lived sur¬ 
rounded by a group of picked 
troops, known as his Life puards. 
One of the constant American fears 


was of an attempt to kidnap the 
commandcr-in<hicf, and these men 
were sworn to defend Washington 
with their lives. At every alarm 
from a sentry, the Life Guards 
charged from their tents to Wash¬ 
ington’s house, and many a night 
Martha shivered under the covers 
while these burly fighters burst into 
her room and poised their loaded 
muskets at her window. 

But camp life was not all danger 
and hardship. Washington firimy 
believed, as he wrote to a friend, “It 
is better to go laughing than crying 
through life.” At Valley Forge he 
tempered discipline with humour by 
ordering every soldier who got 
drunk to dig up one of the stumps 
left behind from hut building —a 
sardonic punishment which soon 
cleared out all the stumps. His ex¬ 
perience with Virginia belles led 
him to smile when a young officer 
begged for leave on the grounds that 
his sweetheart was pining away for 
lack of his company. 

“Women,” said Washington firm¬ 
ly, “don’t die of such things.” 

Sometimes the measure of a man 
can be glimpsed in litde things. 
One of Washington’s most consist¬ 
ent traits was his consideration for 
other people. When he left the 
house he. had commandeered for his 
winter quarters in Morristown, he 
ordered an exact inventory of every 
item in the building. The account 
was presented to the owner, who re¬ 
ported only a single loss: a table¬ 
spoon. A few months later, there 
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arrived a package from Mount Ver¬ 
non It contained a single spoon en¬ 
graved v/ith the initials “G W ” 

In his youth, Washington had 
been helped by older men As com¬ 
mander in chief, he returned this 
generosity tenfold He was constant¬ 
ly on the look-out for talented young 
men (like 20-year old Alexander 
H imilton and die 19 year-old Mar¬ 
quis de Lafayette) to serve as his 
aides, and he became extremely fond 
of most of them 

Lafayette was unquestionably his 
favourite Within six months after 
their meeting, the young French 
noble was calling Washington his 
“adopted father,** and it may well 
be that he awoke in Washington the 
love for that son Martha never bore 
him Once when Lafayette returned 
to France to secure additional 
French aid, Washington had dmner 
with a French friend and eagerly 
enquired after him The man gave 
a glowmg picture of Lafayette*s 
popularity for his achievements m 
America. 

“Washington blushed like a fond 
father,** the Frenchman wrote 
“Tears fell from his eyes. He clasped 
my hand and could hardly utter the 
words, *I do not know of a fiber soul, 
and I love him as my own son.* '* 

Fond as he was of Lafayette, how¬ 
ever, Washmgton never let emotions 
interfere wim his judgement. In 
1778, when Lafayette concocted a 
grandiose scheme to lead an expedi¬ 
tion to conquerwCanada, Wasnmg- 
ton vetoed the plan. He even 


ig68 

expressed the suspicion that Lafay¬ 
ette might be a tool of the French 
Cabinet If France reconquered 
Canada, Washington pointed out in 
a letter, it would, with its possession 
of New Orleans and influence 
among the Red Indians, completely 
surround the American states This, 
he feared, would be “loo great a 
temptation to be resisted by any 
power “ 

It was such shrewd, clear realism 
that enabled Washington to win 
the Revolutionary War 

**Done in the Trenches” 

From the earliest weeks of the 
war, Washington saw that the dis¬ 
organized colonies could never pro¬ 
vide an army powerful enough to 
expel the British So he accepted the 
premise of a long war and fought 
that way, husbanding his scarecrow 
regiments, striking only when the 
British gave him an opening Mean¬ 
while, he strengthened his forces 
with foreign help. Germans such as 
Baron von Steuben, Poles such as 
Count Pulaski, his old enemies 
the French—^Washington accepted 
them all, winning their respect and 
affection. 

As the war contmued, many men 
gave up and abandoned Congress 
and the army. Washmgton stayed* 
Month after month, year after drag¬ 
ging year, he struggled with the 
enmess shortages of food and 
money, with desertions and resigna¬ 
tions. The letters, reports, mem¬ 
oranda, orders of the day flowed out 
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—during the six years o£ the Revo¬ 
lution, they totalled some 13,000 
documents. 

Then, in late 1781, came the sup¬ 
reme chance to trap ^neral Charles 
Cornwallis and his British army at 
Yorktown, Virginia. Washington 
decided on the same daring conmin- 
ation that had won him all his 
victories: false intelligence, a secret 
march, a sudden attack where the 
enemy least expected it. 

As the American and French 
armies lingered outside New York, 
agents deluged the redcoats with 
fake plans for an attack on this cita¬ 
del of British power. Washington 
himself questioned a known Tory 
sympathizer about landing beaches 
and routes of march on Long Island, 
sternly cautioning the fellow not to 
mention his interest to anyone. (“I 
have no doubt,” said an eye-witness 
to the performance, **that the British 
general heard about it that night.”) 
When the allied armies moved 
across New Jersey on the first leg of 
their journey to Yorktown, the Brit¬ 
ish were convinced that it was a 
manoeuvre to disguise an attack on 
New York via Staten Island. 

Washington concentrated the 
French and American armies before 
Yorktown in one of the great 
marches of military history. Then, 
with a masterful combination of 
diplomacy and leadership, he sum¬ 
moned from both armies and the 
blockading French fleet what he 
called **a sinj^lar spirit of emula¬ 
tion”—^frienmy competition—^for 
196 


the ensuing siege. Working night 
.ind day, often under Washington’s 
personal direction, the French and 
Americans opened trenches, drag¬ 
ged huge cannon into position, and 
poured a catastrophic stream of shot 
and shell on the bewildered British. 
In nine days, his fortifications in 
ruin, Cornwallis surrendered. 

At the thunderous conclusion of 
the battle, \^ashington signed the 
simplest dispatch any victorious gen¬ 
eral ever sent to an anxious senate. 
It began: “I have the Honour to in¬ 
form Congress that a Reduction of 
the British Army under the Com¬ 
mand of Lord Cornwallis is most 
happily effected.” The rest was 
praise of others. 

With General de Rochambeau be¬ 
side him, he rode to a captured 
British redoubt and there waited 
for Cornwallis to send out the 
signed document of capitulation. 
When it came, Washington signed 
it in the saddle and added, ”Done 
in the trenches before Yorktown, in 
Virginia, October 19, 1781.” That 
afternoon the British marched out 
to lay down their arms. 

The moment the ceremony was 
over, he was magnanimity itself to 
his captives. Cornwallis and his 
officers were invited to a series of 
dinners. At one of these, de Ro- 
chambeau offered a toast to the King 
of France. Cornwallis • responded 
lamely with a toast simply to ”the 
king.” 

Washington, holding up his 
glass, added whaf Cornwallis was 
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thinking. *' 0 £ England/* he said. 
“Confine him there and 1 * 11 . drink 
him a bumper I** 

The Revolution^ Is Rescued 


For Washington, Yorktown was 
by no means the end of the war. 
After a week of his beloved Mount 
Vernon, he rode north again, for he 
saw that it was absolutely necessary 
to keep the army together so that 
American diplomats could negoti¬ 
ate from strength at the peace table. 
As usual, food and clothing for the 
troops were in short supply, and 
money was non-existent. 

Then, as rumours of peace be¬ 
came more insistent, ominous 
signs of revolt appeared in the 
discontented army. 

The trouble began with a sober 
memorandum submitted to Wash¬ 
ington by one of his colonels, argu¬ 
ing that the only hope of governing 
the country sensibly lay in a mon¬ 
archy—with George Washington as 
king. 

Washington reacted swiftly. “Be 
assured, sir,” he wrote in reply, 
“no occurrence during the course of 
the war has given me more painful 
sensations. Let me conjure you, if 
you have any regard for your coun¬ 
try, to banim these thoughts from 
your mind.'* 

Then Congress, bungling as usu¬ 
al, decided to welsh on promises it 
had made to the officers with regard 
to their jpay. Already reduced to sell¬ 
ing their uniforms for vegetables 
and using their ammunition to kill 


game, the desperate men exploded. 
A rabble-rousing call to arms was 
circulated. Handbills shrieked: 
“Can you consent to be the only 
sufferers by the Revolution?’* 

Washington called an officers* 
meeting. This moment, so litdc re¬ 
membered, was the real crisis in the 
nation’s birth. America stood at the 
cross-roads on March 15, 1783, as 
the tough, angry men filed into a 
crude Tog building called the 
“Temple** to listen to their leader. 

It was entirely within Washing¬ 
ton’s power to send America down 
the bloody, bitter path which almost 
every other revolution in the world’s 
history has followed—to a dicta¬ 
torship built on the army’s bayo¬ 
nets. The American army was ready 
for such a drastic move that day— 
until Washington rose to address 
them. 

He called on his “brother officers’* 
to renounce the mutinous proposals 
of the handbills, and vowed he ^ 
would do everything in his power 
to win justice from Congress. He 
implored them not to resort to any 
measures which “viewed in the calm 
light of reason will lessen the dig¬ 
nity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained.** 

Then he began to read aloud a 
letter from Joseph Jones, a Virginia 
congressman who was sympametic 
to me army’s claims. Washington’s 
eyes, worn from so many hours of 
reading dispatches by candlelight, 
could not make out the closely writ¬ 
ten sentences. He reached into his 
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pocket and took out spectacles he 
had recently ordered. 

‘^Gentlemen/’ he said as he fum¬ 
bled with the glasses, “you must 
pardon me. I have grown grey in 
your service and now find myself 
growing blind.” 

The simplicity and truth of this 
statement struck every heart in the 
hall. Dozens of hara-bitten veter¬ 
ans wept openly. Washington fin¬ 
ished the letter and left the stage. 
A few moments later the men voted 
to repudiate the handbills and place 
their hopes for the future in Wash¬ 
ington's hands. 

Back in his tent, Washington de¬ 
manded justice for his men in a 
letter that scorched the cars of Con¬ 
gress. “If retiring from the field 
they are to grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness and contempt,” he 
wrote, “if they are to wade through 
the vile mire of dependency and 
owe the miserable remnant of that 
life to charity which has hitherto 
been spent in honour, then shall I 
have learned what ingratitude is. 
Then shall I have realized a tale 
which will embitter every moment 
of my future life.” 

Within a month Congress voted 
to give the departing officers full 
ay for five years. The Revolution 
ad been rescued. 

Forging the Union 

Washington now turned to guid¬ 
ing the Revolution along the path 
to national achievement. In his fare¬ 
well letter as commander-in-chief. 


sent to all governors and legisla¬ 
tures of the 13 states, he criticized 
the ramshackle Articles of Confed¬ 
eration by which the nation was at¬ 
tempting to govern itself. He called 
instead for “an indissoluble union 
of the states under one federal 
head.” He also called on Americans 
to “forget their local prejudices and 
policies, to make those mutual con¬ 
cessions which are requisite to the 
general prosperity.” 

It took four years for Washing¬ 
ton's fellow citizens to realize the 
wisdom of these words. Then, in 
1787, the Constitutional Convention 
met in Philadelphia to hammer out 
the plan by which the quarrelsome 
states would become a united 
America. 

The man who presided over the 
convention was, naturally, George 
Washington. And when the battle 
for ratification of the Constitution 
divided the country, it was Wash¬ 
ington, again, who did more than 
any other man to win the nation's 
approval. For most Americans, it 
was enough to know that he 
approved the Constitution. 

Soon letters poured in to Mount 
Vernon from influential Americans 
everywhere, urging him to become 
the first President. Washington re¬ 
coiled at the idea, saying it cast “a 
kind of gloom upon my mind.” He 
was 57 years old and, tnrough eight 
years of turmoil, he had earned 
enough honour and reputation to 
satisfy any man. Now he was being 
asked to risk his good name on a 
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battlefield he disliked, the grey and 
tricky terrain of politics. It also 
meant another farewell to Mount 
Vernon. Nevertheless, when the 
electoral college voted unanimously 
to make him President in 1789, he 
accepted this latest call from a coun¬ 
try in crisis. 

“I go to the chair of government,” 
he confided to an old friend, “with 
feelings not unlike those of a culprit 
•.who is going to the place of his exe¬ 
cution.” But he also went with an 
iron determination to prove that the 
Constitution would work. 

His task was nothing less than 
the creation of a government. Every¬ 
thing done or said, evei\ down to 
such trivia as die title by which Con¬ 
gress should address him (they 
finally decided on “the President”), 
set a precedent. 

Washington had to cope with 
the executive departments—^For¬ 
eign Affairs, War, Post Office and 
Treasury—of the old Articles of 
Confederation. The heads of these 
departments reported to Congress, 
not to the Chin Executive. Wash¬ 
ington realized that a brusque as¬ 
sertion of the authority granted to 
him by the Constitution could be 
fatal to the relationship between the 
President and Congress, so he let 
the old procedure continue. But 
within three months he was asking 
the, department heads for sum¬ 
maries giving him a “full precise 
and general idea” of their work. 
Then, without a niffie of protest, 
he quietly took charge of Foreign 
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Affairs, and slowly extended his con¬ 
trol over the others. ' 

In choosing his Cabinet, W^^' 
ington showed a distinct preference 
for brains. He chose Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son as Secretary of State, Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Henry Knox as Sec¬ 
retary of War. He soon realized that 
Jefferson and Hamilton were too 
brilliant and politically opposed to 
tolerate each other at the sununit of 
power. But he was able, in those first 
years, to use their genius to create a 
balanced foreign policy and internal 
economic stability. 

By the time Congress adjourned 
on September 29,1789, Washington 
could write to a friend, “National 
government is organized, and as far 
as my information goes, to the satis¬ 
faction of all parties.” 

Political Storms 

The greatest crisis of Washing¬ 
ton’s Presidency was the struggle to 
preserve America’s neutral!^ in a 
war which erupted between Britain 
and Revolutionary France in 1793. 
The passions which this conflict 
aroused in the American people al¬ 
most tore the nation apart. It di¬ 
vided Washington’s Caoinet—^Jef¬ 
ferson siding with France, Hamil¬ 
ton with England—and at mo¬ 
ments seemed to threaten Washing¬ 
ton’s very life. 

French rebels had guillotined 
Louis XVI, with whom America 
had made a trea^ of alliance, at¬ 
tacked England and called for **a 
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war of all peoples against all kings.” 
France’s new rulers arrogantly de¬ 
manded that the infant American 
republic enter the war as a partisan 
of liberty. No man had risked more 
for liberty than George Washington, 
but he was not the sort to plunge 
into a war simply because someone 
shouted a slogan. He made it clear 
to Jefferson that America would 
maintain a “strict neutrality.” 

He set a brilliant example of this 
policy when a notorious French 
revolutionary named Constantin 
Volney asked him for a letter of 
recommendation to case his pro¬ 
gress about the United States. The 
President wrote the following dip¬ 
lomatic masterpiece: 

C. Volney 

needs no recommendation fiom 
Geo. Washington 

The French and their American 
supporters attacked Washington in 
the Press, comparing him to a cro¬ 
codile and a hyena. They sent mobs 
swarming into the streets of Phila¬ 
delphia, then the capital of the 
United States, threatening at one 
point to drag the President from his 
residence. Eventually there arrived 
“Citizen” Edmona Gen^t, the 
envoy from the new French Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Gcn£t proceeded to act as if he, 
not Washington, were running the 
United States. He commissioned 
privateers to attack British ship¬ 
ping, plannecLan invasion of Can¬ 
ada, discussed raising a frontier 


army to attack Spain in Florida and 
Louisiana, and authorized French 
consuls in American ports to act as 
judges in the disposition of cap¬ 
tured British ships. 

Genet was hailed by tumultuous, 
cheering crowds; prominent citizens 
rushed to have dinner with him. 
“I live in a round of parties,” he 
wrote home. “Old Man Washington 
cannot forgive my success.” 
Through all of this, the Old Fox 
played his favourite game: he wait¬ 
ed for the enemy to make the first 
wrong move. He ignored the rioting 
mobs and mud-slinging newspapers, 
and watched the Frenchman’s 
success go to his head. 

The climax came when Genet had 
the effrontery to arm and equip as 
a privateer a captured British vessel. 
Little Sarah, in the port of Phila¬ 
delphia. This was too much even for 
Jefferson, who warned Genet not to 
let Utde Sarah sail. Genet replied 
contemptuously, “When ready, I 
shall dispatch her.” 

The ship embarked, and the Brit¬ 
ish threatened war. Swiftly, Wash¬ 
ington brought pressure to bear on 
the vacillating, pro-French Jeffer¬ 
son. The diplomatic standing of the 
French consul in Boston, vmo had 
been flouting Washington’s procla¬ 
mation of neutrality, was revoked. 
Ill a virulent speech, Gen6t threat¬ 
ened to appeal over Washington’s 
head to the American people. 

Here was the move me Old Fox 
had awaited. Would his fellow citi¬ 
zens support their President, or this 
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foreign intruder? To help them 
make up their minds, Washington 
tacitly approved Hamilton's leaking 
some of the details of the Uttlg 
Sarah episode and other bullying 
tactics Genet had used with the 
American Government. 

An avalanche of public indigna¬ 
tion buried Genet. City after city 
held public meetings and forwarded 
testaments of loyalty to Washing¬ 
ton, who prompdy asked the 
French Government for their fallen 
favourite’s recall. At this Genet pan¬ 
icked, realizing that he would be a 
prime candidate for the Terror's 
busy guillotine. With typical mag¬ 
nanimity, Washington permitted 
him to remain in America as a pri¬ 
vate citizen. 

In the last months of his Presi¬ 
dency, Washington had to endure 
another political storm over a com¬ 
mercial treaty which John Jay had 
signed with England. Jay had made 
more concessions than he gained, 
but Washington backed the treaty 
firmly. The abuse he endured was 
almost unbelievable. Newspapers 
sneered at “his stately journeyings 
through the American continent in 
search of personal incense.” 

One journalist declared that “pos¬ 
terity will in vain search for the 
monuments of wisdom in your ad¬ 
ministration.” Perhaps the bitterest 
attack came from Thomas Paine, 
the famed author of Common 
Sense: “The world will be puzzled 
to decide whether you are an apos¬ 
tate or an impostor; whether you 
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have abandoned good principles 
or whether you ever had any.” 

Attacks like these were the only 
things that made Washington lose 
his famous self-control during the 
years of his Presidency. On one oc¬ 
casion, smarting at a particularly 
low attack, the President lost his 
temper and exploded at a Cabinet 
meeting with a series of oaths that 
left politician^ and secretaries trem¬ 
bling. 

“By God/* he thundered, *T 
would rather be in my grave than in 
this place. I would rather live out my 
days on my farm than be emperor 
of the worldl” 

Silent Tribute 

THRom.HouT his Presidency, old 
soldiers often knocked on Washing¬ 
ton’s door, certain of a warm recep¬ 
tion from their former commander- 
in-chief. There was a standing order 
that any veteran was to be served 
a good meal in the kitchen and 
sent away with a few dollars in his 
pocket. 

Washington took no salary as 
President (although he was allowed 
25,000 dollars a year for expenses), 
and to make ends meet he had to 
sell 60,000 dollars’ worth of land 
during his two terms. Worries over 
money forced him to write detailed 
letters to Mount Vernon in a vain 
attempt to supervise, at a distance, 
his often incompetent overseers. 

The harassments Washington en¬ 
dured continued until the end of his 
Presidency. On** his last day in 
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office, one paper sneered: “The 
man who is the source of all the mis- 
fortunes of our country is this day 
reduced to a level with his fellow 
citizens. If ever there was a period 
for rejoicing, this is the moment.’* 

If history were written by news¬ 
papers, one might conclude that 
Washington’s worst fear had come 
true: he had gambled the name he 
had won on the Revolution’s battle¬ 
fields and lost it in the back alleys 
of partisan politics. But history is 
written also in the hearts of people, 
and, on this last day, the people said 
farewell to George Washington in 
a way that remains unique. 

After the inauguration of John 
Adams as the new Chief Executive, 
Washington went home and put his 
papers in order. Then, before re¬ 
turning to Mount Vernon where he 
would live as a farmer until his 


death in 1799, he decided to walk 
to the Francis Hotel, where Adams 
was staying, to pay his respects. 
Suddenly, behind him, the streets 
were full of people—^“an immense 
company,” one eye-witness called 
them, “going as one man in total 
silence as escort all the way.” 

At the door of the hotel, Washing¬ 
ton turned and looked at them, his 
cheeks wet with tears. “No man 
ever saw him so moved,” declared 
the witness. For a long moment he 
stood, face to face with his people, 
in that solemn silence. Then he 
turned and, when the door closed 
behind him, a great smothered sigh 
went through the crowd, something 
between a sob and a groan. 

It was the tribute of grief from 
the voiceless common man, who 
knew that he was saying good-bye 
to his greatest friend. the end 
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The botany professor was told that 
one of his students would be absent 
for several days because he had been 
injured when his car struck a tree. 

“What kind of tree?” asked the 
professor. — J. R. b. 

During a medieval history class, a 
young man was asked to give the year 
of the signing of the Peace of West¬ 
phalia, which ended the Thirty Years 
War. After a wait of several seconds, 
the student came up with a timid 
“1648?” 

“That is correct,” replied the profes¬ 
sor. “But just before you answered 1 
distinctly heard that date whispered 
aloud.” 

“I suppose, sir,” retorted the una¬ 
bashed student, “that it was just an¬ 
other instance of history repeating 

itself.” —Dave Cole 

A WELL-EARNED rest is sweet indeed 1 
After a term of faithful study, cli¬ 
maxed by a week of exams, our son 
showed the depth of his fatigue by. 
saying, as he imxed at home during 
his vacation, “Tve rqiched the point 
of no concern.” —Mrs. w. k. 

When I went to a>Ilege, I was over 
30, and to my fellow-students I was 
an old man. Thev were particularly 
concerned when ttiey realized that I 


was older than many of our young 
lecturers. One day we were discussing 
my age problem and one young friend 
said, “Doesn’t it worry you being 
older than the lecturers?” 

“No, not really,” I replied. “When¬ 
ever 1 get low results, 1 just go to see 
the lecturer and say, ‘Look, son, what 
seems to be my trouble?' ” 

—Phillip Wrjght 

1 ONCE gave a lecture on the Haw¬ 
thorne Experiments, a classic work in 
human relations. This included a 
study of the effect of poor lighting on 
the efficiency of female workers. It was 
found that output increased during 
the experiment even when the lights in 
the workroom were turned down very 
low. The explanation: the workers re¬ 
sponded to the attention being shown 
them, and increased production in 
spite of the poor lighting. 

In an exam I asked my students to 
explain the significance of these experi¬ 
ments. One student wrote; “The ex¬ 
periment showed that, when you turn 
the lights off, women do more.” 

-R. j. R. 

One UNIVERSITY psychology depart¬ 
ment recently eouipped a common- 
room where graduate students could 
relax and meditate. The room was 
equipped with a coffee maker and all 
the accompaniments, even individual 
name-painted cups. 

The psychology students were appre¬ 
ciative. A sign soon decorated the 
common-room notice board: ‘"Happi¬ 
ness Is a Good Cup of Coffee.” Then 
another appeared beneath it: “Security 
Is Having Your Own Cup.” Ana, 
finally: “Anxiety Is Wondering Who 
Has Been Using It.” —c.n. 
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Towards More Picturesque Speech 


Deft Defimtions. Status quo: Latin 
for the mess were in {T,sv.) . . . 
Nightgown: Napsack (C.w.) . . . 
Tact: Unsaid part of what you think 
(H. V. D) . . . Twiggy: Angular- 
Saxon (j. F. M.) ... Nihilist: No-it-all 
(P. G. P.) ... Habits: Trait jackets 
(P. K. T.)... Birdhouse: Wrendezvous 
(A. Ko . . . Gossip: Acid indiscretion 
(Judith Rom) ... Trojan horse: Phoney 
pony (Don Ueriing)... Cashcw: Peanut 
with a cold (Rosa WiiMn). .. Procrastina¬ 
tor : Laterbug (R. C.) ... Chatter: 
Tongue tide (L. o.) . . . Jargon: Pro’s 
prose (L. L. L.) 

How’s Business? Carpenter: "I 
wooden know” . . . Boxer: “A bout 
to improve” . . . Carpet salesman: 
“Rugged” . . . Pillow manufacturer: 
“Down last week” .. . Watch repair¬ 
man : “I could use a hand” (P. a. f.) 
. . . Disc jockey: “Reaf groovy” (Dwk 
DowdrU) . . . Optician: “Looking 
better” (Rcod)... Musician: “Sound” 
(P. o. D.) 

Cracking the Qmp, One couple who 
met on a computer date decided to get 
married—reckoned it was a calculated 
risk (C.r.). . . Children travel farther 


to school these days than their ances¬ 
tors did for their nolidays(G. N.) . . . 
For a hippie couple to be in fashion, his 
hail must be as long as her dress (B. s.) 

. . . We’d all be wiser if empty heads 
growled like empty stomachs (Arnold 

Glaaon) 

Modernized Maxims. You can’t 
teach an old dog new maths (M. j. c.) 
. . . A word to the wives is insuffi¬ 
cient a- K.) . . . It’s an ill wind that 
blows the minute you leave the hair¬ 
dresser (Phyius Diiier) ... A girl is judg¬ 
ed by the company she keeps at a 
distance (D. B.) 

Office Notes. Employer to stunning 
secretary: “You understand that the 
job is temporary? As soon as my wife 
secs you, you’ve had it”(D. T.) ... The 
boss: “I'd like to discuss the credibility 
gap in your expense account” (D. M.) 

Trying Times. The trouble with 
telling a good story is that it reminds 
the other fellow oi a dull one (S.F.C.) 

. . . Borrowing neighbours will take 
anything but a hint (G.c.Ar.)... Many 

f irls are now getting men's wages— 
ut then, haven’t they always? (F./.) 
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By Richard Nixon 


Developing the role of protector in the Far East 
has brought the United States new allies and forged new 
ties. In this challenging article, the leading Republican 
contender for this year’s Presidential election prophesies 
an American-inspired community of nations to hold 
Asia on the course towards freedom 


HE WAR in Vietnam has for so 
long dominated our field of 
vision that it has distorted 
our picture of Asia. Sometimes 
dramatically, but more often quiet¬ 
ly, the rest of Asia has been under¬ 
going a profound, exciting and, on 
balance, extraordinarily promising 
transformation. 

Today the non-communist Asian 
governments are looking for solu¬ 
tions that work, rather than solu¬ 
tions that fit a preconceived set of 
doctrines and dogmas. Most of them 
also recognize a common danger, 
and see its source as Peking. 


Taken together, these develop¬ 
ments present an extraordinary set 
of opportunities for a U.S. policy 
which must begin to look beyond 
Vietnam. 

Many Americans argue that Asia 
is only peripherally an American 
concern. This concept shows little 
appreciation either of the westward 
tijxist of American interests or of 
the dynamics of world development. 
The fact that the United States has 
fought three Asian wars in one gen¬ 
eration is grimly symbolic of our 
deepening involvement on the other 
side of the Pacific. The United States 
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is a Pacific power. Both our interests 
and our ideals propel us westward 
across the Pacific, not as conquerors 
but as partners, linked not only with 
those oriental nations on Asia’s 
Pacific littoral, but with Australia 
and New Zealand and the island 
nations between. 

Asia is changing more swiftlv 
than any other part of the world. 
There is a rising complex of na¬ 
tional, sub-regional and regional 
identification and pride. There is 
also an acute sense of common 
danger-7-a factor which serves as 
catalyst to the others. 

Balance of Power. A few years 
ago, Asians stood opposed to the 
West, which represented the intrud¬ 
ing alien power. But now the West 
has abandoned its colonial role and 
no longer threatens the indepen¬ 
dence of the Asian nations. Red 
China, however, docs threaten. 

The message has not been lost 
on Asia’s leaders. The West, and 
particularly the United States, now 
represents not an oppressor but a 
protector. And there is a coalescing 
confidence, a recognition that Asia 
can become a counterbalance to the 
West, an increasing disposition to 
seek Asian solutions to Asian prob¬ 
lems through co-operative action. 

One of the legacies of Vietnam 
almost certainly will be a deep re¬ 
luctance on the part of the United 
States to become involved in a simi¬ 
lar intervention on a similar basis. If 
another friendly country should be 
faced with an externally supported 
30 
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communist insurrection—whether 
in Asia or Africa or even Latin 
America—there is serious question 
whether the American public or the 
American Congress would now sup¬ 
port a unilateral American interven¬ 
tion, even at the request of the host 
government. 

This makes it vitally in their own 
interest that the nations in the path 
of China’s ambitions move quickly 
to establish an indigenous Asian 
framework for their own future se¬ 
curity. They must develop regional 
defence pacts, so that they can at¬ 
tempt to contain aggression in their 
own areas. 

1 am not arguing that the day is 
past when the United States would 
respond militarily to communist 
threats in the less stable parts of the 
world. But if the initial response to 
a threatened aggression can be made 
by lesser powers within the path of 
aggression, one of two things can be 
achieved. 

Either they can contain it by 
themselves, in which case the 
United States is spared involvement, 
and the world is spared the conse¬ 
quences of great-power action; or, 
if they cannot, the ultimate choice 
can be presented to the United States 
in clear-cut terms, by nations which 
would automatically become allies 
in whatever response might prove 
necessary. 

To put it another way, the re¬ 
gional pact would become a buffer 
separating the distant great power 
from the immediate threat. Only if 
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the buffer were to prove insufficient 
would the great power bec(»ne in¬ 
volved, and then in terms that 
would make victory more attainable 
and the enterprise more palatable. 

Military security has to rest, ulti¬ 
mately, on economic and political 
stability. Though not all the govern¬ 
ments of non-communist Asia Et 
the Western ideal of parliamentary 
democracy, these governments are 
now deliberately developing in the 
direction of greater liberty, greater 
abundance, broader choice and in¬ 
creased popular involvement. The 
“people,” in the broadest sense, 
have become an entity to be served 
rather than used. 

Poverty is no longer accepted as 
the norm. The cultural clash be¬ 
tween East and West has had its 
costs and produced its strains, but 
out of it is coming a modernization 


of ancient civilizations that promises 
to leap the centuries. 

Whether progress is going to be 
fast enough to keep one step ahead 
of the pressure of rising expecta¬ 
tions is one of the great questions 
of the years ahead. Japan, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Thailand, Korea, 
Singapore and Malaysia have all 
been recording sustained economic 
growth rates of 6 per cent a year or 
more. These nations have dis¬ 
covered and applied the lessons of 
America’s own economic success: a 
prime reliance on private enterprise, 
with the government’s role suggest¬ 
ive rather than coercive. 

Any discussion of Asia’s future 
must ultimately focus on the roles 
of four giants; India, the world’s 
most populous non-communist na¬ 
tion; Japan, Asia’s principal indus¬ 
trial and economic power; China, 
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the world’s most populous nation; 
and the United States, the greatest 
Pacific power. 

India is both challenging and frus¬ 
trating: challenging because of its 
promise, frustrating because of its 
performance. It suffers from esca¬ 
lating over-population, from too 
much emphasis on industrialization 
and not enough on agriculture, and 
from too doctrinaire a reliance on 
government enterprise instead of 
private. Many people are deeply 
pessimistic about its future. 

Need for Support. But in the 
past five years India has fought two 
wars and faced two catastrophic 
droughts. The essential factor, from 
the standpoint of U.S. policy, is that 
a nation of nearly 500 million peo¬ 
ple is seeking ways to wrench itself 
forward without a sacrific of basic 
freedoms. If India is not to fail, the 
United States must continue its sup¬ 
port for Indian economic objectives. 
But at the same time it must do its 
best to persuade the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to shift its means and adjust 
its institutions so that those objec¬ 
tives can be more quickly and more 
effectively secured. 

Japan is expected soon to rank as 
the world’s third-strongest econ¬ 
omic power after the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The natural 
momentum of her growth, the in¬ 
dustry of her people and the 
advanced state of her society must 
inevitably propel her into a more 
conspicuous position of leadership, 
both diplomatically and militarily. 


As the prime minister of one 
neighbouring country put it: “The 
Japanese are a great people, and 
no great people will accept as its 
destiny making better transistor 
radios and teaching the under¬ 
developed how to grow better rice.” 

This greater role will entail, 
among outer things, a modification 
of the present terms of the Japanese 
constitution, which specifically pro¬ 
vides that “land, sea and air forces, 
as well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained.” It is not real¬ 
istic to expect a major power to be 
totally dependent for its security on 
another nation. Japan’s whole so¬ 
ciety has been restructured since the 
Second World War. Not to trust 
Japan today with its own armed 
forces and with responsibility for its 
own defence would be to place its 
people and its government under a 
disability which ill accords with the 
role Japan must play in helping to 
secure the common safety of non¬ 
communist Asia. 

Dangerous Isolation. Any 
American policy towards Asia must 
come to grips with China. This does 
not mean rushing to grant recogni¬ 
tion to Peking, to amnit it to the 
United Nations and to ply it with 
offers of trade—all of whi^ would 
serve to confirm its rulers in their 

{ >resent course. However, taking the 
ong view, we simply cannot afford 
to leave China for ever outside the 
family of nations, there to nurture 
its fwtasies, cherish its hates and 
threaten its neigntx>urs. There is no 
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place on this small planet for a 
thousand million people to live in 
angry isolation. 

Within three to five years, China 
may have a significant deliverable 
nuclear capability. If it is outside 
any non-proliferation treaty that 
may have been signed by that time. 
It will be free, if it chooses, to scatter 
its weapons among “liberation** 
forces anywhere in the world. 

This situation heightens the ur¬ 
gency of building buffers that can 
keep the major nuclear powers 
apart. It also requires that we now 
assign to the strengthening ot non- 
communist Asia a priority compar¬ 
able to that which we gave to the 
strengthening of Western Europe 
after the last war. 

Real Deterrent. Only as the 
nations of non-communist Asia be¬ 
come so strong—economically, poli¬ 
tically and militarily—^that tney no 
longer furnish tempting targets for 
Chinese aggression, will the leaders 
in Peking be persuaded to turn 
their energies inward rather than 
outward. And that will be the time 
when the dialogue with mainland 
China can begin. 

Finally, we come to the role of 
the United States. Weary with war, 
disheartened with allies, dismayed 
at d<»nestic crises, disillusioned with 
aid, many Americans are heeding 


the call of the new isolationism. And 
they are not alone; there is a ten¬ 
dency in the whole Western world 
to become parochial and isolationist 
—dangerously so. But there can be 
neither peace nor security a genera¬ 
tion hence unless we recognize now 
the massiveness of the forces at work 
in Asia, where more than half the 
world’s people live and where the 
greatest explosive potential is 
lodged. 

Out of the wreckage of two world 
wars we forged a cobcept of an 
Atlaatic community, within which 
a ravaged Europe was rebuilt and 
the westward advance of the Soviets 
was contained. History has its 
rhythms, and now the focus of both 
crisis and change is shifting. With¬ 
out turning its rack on Europe, the 
United States must reach out to the 
Orient and help fashion the sinews 
of a Pacific community. 

This must be a community in the 
fullest sense: a community of pur¬ 
pose, of understanding and of 
mutual assistance, in which military 
defences are co-ordinated, while 
economies are strengthened; a com¬ 
munity in which U.S. leadership is 
exercised with restraint and with 
respect for its partners. 

TTie future pattern of American¬ 
ly Asian relations must be American 
support for Asian initiatives. 


A MAN was grooming his horse one Sunday morning as the vicar came 
by on his way to chur<m. “You know, vicar,*’ he said, “cleanliness is next 
to godliness.^' “Yes,** the vicar rej^i^ thoughtfully.‘’’Perhaps the horse 
will make it.** —T. t. a. 
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Thanks to this tireless crusader, a revolutionary new 
injection device may soon be saving whole populations 
from the ravages bf endemic disease 



Doctor Hingson and the 
Guns of Mercy 


By Cyrtl Bryant 

1 AST August, in Costa Rica, a and virtually without pain. The cle> 
medical team immunized vice that made this remarkable feat 
-A 863,000 people against small- possible is a new kmd of injector, 
pox and another 241,000 against powered by either spring, corn- 
measles in just four short weeks, pressed gas or an electric hydraulic 
What's more, the job was done motor. It resembles an automatic 

without a nee^e, without a scratch, pistol. One quick pull of the trigger 

sum ttirvn BOOK, "0»n4tRni»Mtan'iUMnB,‘*C>i*SSBwnuB wta* 
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sends a stream of atomized vaccine 
under intense pressure directly into 
the arm tissues. 

The Costa Rican operation was 
one of a series of mass immuniza¬ 
tions carried out under the enthusi¬ 
astic direction of Dr. Robert 
Hingson, professor of anaesthesi-' 
ology at Case-Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
chief advantage of the jet injector is 
speed. To clean and prepare a con¬ 
ventional syringe and needle takes 
20 minutes; the new inoculator can 
fire 1,000 injections an hour. 

Because of this amazing speed, 
Dr. Hingson thinks in terms of im¬ 
munizing the whole world. One 
morning in Nicaragua, where I had 
gone as a volunteer in one of his 
teams, he handed me a sheet of 
figures he had jotted down during a 
wakeful night. The day before, our 
team of five— a. doctor, nurse and 
three non-medical vplunteers—had 
vaccinated 3,000 people. 

At that rate, Dr. Hingson calcu¬ 
lated, it would take a team 3,000 
years to immunize the world’s popu¬ 
lation. Pretty hopeless. But 3,000 
teams of five could do the job in a 
year, his figures showed, and 36,000 
teams would take only a month. 
This is the way Dr. Hingson's mind 
works, and it’s the way yours begins 
to work, too, when you are with 
him. 

Our seven teams gave 302,000 im¬ 
munizations to 130,000 Nicaraguans 
in three weeks. Each of us contrih- 
ttted a month to the project, paying 


all or part of our own expenses. But 
what rewards we had! Great crowds 
came to the village vaccination 
centres in response to announce¬ 
ments from the Nicaraguan minis¬ 
try of health. Sometimes as many as 
400 were standing in line when our 
team arrived at 8 a.m. On moun¬ 
tainsides the people gathered at pre¬ 
selected sites. They met at cross¬ 
roads in the valleys, and they pad- 
died their canoes to island clinics in 
Lake Nicaragua’s thousand-island 
area. 

Deft Teamwork. The procedure 
was speedy. A Boy Scout on either 
side of the line brushed the patiehts’ 
upper arms with a two-inch paint¬ 
brush dipped in antiseptic suds. The 
patient then stepped between two 
of the injectors, simultaneously re¬ 
ceiving smallpox vaccine in the left 
arm and a combination tuberculosis- 
leprosy shot in the right arm. A 
small chamber at the top of each 
injector held 40 doses of vaccine. 
When these were gone, a new 
chamber was inserted. As the pa¬ 
tient stepped away from the injec¬ 
tors, a technician with a medicine 
dropper squirted polio vaccine to 
the back of his tongue. 

The idea of a massive campaign 
to eliminate disease was developed 
during Robert Hingson’s childhood 
horn observations the ravages of 
disease among the rural poor of his 
native state, Alabama. His concern 
was nurtured by his family doctor, 
who gave him a book on William 
Crawford Gorgas, under whose 
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leadership malaria and yellow fever 
were driven from the Panama Canal 
Zone. The lesson was one the boy 
never forgot. 

By the time young Hingson had 
graduated from university he knew 
that the Christian ideals which 
motivated his life could best and 
most tangibly find expression in 
medicine. So he went on to study at 
Emory University School of Medi- 
cine, where he took care to learn 
about the health problems of other 
countries from visiting missionaries. 

Vital diie. There ought to be a 
way to bring preventive medicine 
to the less fortunate. But how? 
Normal immunization methods 
would be too slow. At the U.S. 
Marine Hospital on Staten Island, 
New York, where he was a house¬ 
man, an accident gave him a cue. 
A seaman came in with a severely 
swollen hand which, when lanced, 
discharged a tablespoonful of ma¬ 
chine oil. 

The man had been holding a 
rubber pipe through which oil 
flowed under heavy pressure. There 
was a microscopic hole in the pipe 
through which the oil had jetted at 
such high velocity that it had pene¬ 
trated me sailor's skin without his 
knowing it. Here was the answer to 
injection without a needle. 

Investigating, he found that the 
idea had been thought of before. 
Hingson studied what had been 
done-—then for nine years, in his 
spare time, he experiment^ with 
injectors he put together himself, 
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shooting dyes into cadavers to deter¬ 
mine just how much pressure was 
needed to put specific amounts of 
fluid into human tissues. In 1947, 
he learned that Dr. F. H. J. Fig^, 
a professor at the University of 
Maryland, was also working on jet 
injectors. The two doctors joined 
forces. 

They tested the gun on their 
own arms and, in me next nine 
years, gave themselves thousands of 
shots of saline fluid and local anaes¬ 
thetics to determine the optimum 
pressure for the vaccine jet. A •003- 
inch orifice—the thinness of a mos¬ 
quito’s nose, I/30th the size of an 
ordinary hypodermic needle—^was 
selected as the ideal size. 

The injector proved satisfactenry 
for single shots, but the doctors 
wanted a rapid repeater that could 
click out measured amounts at each 
press of the trigger. They explained 
the problem to manuucturers of 
surgical instruments, but for years 
no significant progress was made. 

Bri^ of SuccoM. Then they 
were put in touch with a com¬ 
pany in Cleveland which manu¬ 
factured paint-spraying equipment. 
Following their specifications, en¬ 
gineers began to design a rapid-fire 
injector. By 1956.Hingson knew, 
that his dream could be translated 
into reality. 

In January 1957, at a Layman’s 
Leadmhip Conference at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, Hmgson invited 
those who shareB his views to j(^ 
him in a world health survey to find 
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where the severest needs lay. W. 
Maxey Jarman, chairman of the 
Corporation of Genesco, manufac¬ 
turers of apparel, told him, '*Find 
five doctors who will leave their 
practice for four months to do this 
job and I’ll put the gas in your 
plane.” Hingson found the doctors, 
the Baptist World Alliance agreed 
to sponsor the survey, and in 1958 
an inter-racial, inter-faith team set 
out, financed by the Jarman Foun¬ 
dation. 

The team spent 100 days sur¬ 
veying health needs and medical 
facilities in 27 African and Asian 
countries, sharing its findings with 
church mission boards and with 
the World Health Organization. By 
1961 Hingson was ready for a mass 
demonstration. He remembered the 
health plight of the one million peo¬ 
ple of Liberia. Smallpox was the 
scourge. Liberia was compact 
enough to be thoroughly covered. 
Dr. Hingson’s call for volunteers 
brought 26 responses. The group set 
out in early 1962 on a U.S. Navy 
ammunition vessel en route to the 
Mediterranean. 

Then, after four days at sea. Dr. 
Hingson found that his 100 tons of 
supplies included only 10,000 vac¬ 
cine shots instead of the million that 
would be needed. New York had 
needed smallpox vacs^inc at the time 
of the sailing, and the drug com¬ 
panies which had agreed to supply 
the expedition at a discount, had put 
on brard only the dosages they 
thought they could spare. The plan 


for saturation immunization in 
Liberia seemed doomed. 

This discouraging circumstance 
led Dr. Hingson to a vital discovery. 
After a fitful night’s sleep he awoke 
with the realization that die jet injec¬ 
tor would leave no vaccine on the 
surface of the skin, as does the tradi¬ 
tional multiple-puncture technique. 
All would go directly into the layers 
of skin. Was it possible, then, that 
the standard dose could be greatly 
diluted with saline and still be 
effective? 

He tried dilutions first on the 
team, then on 300 volunteers from 
the ship’s crew. Some received vac¬ 
cine diluted one to ten, others one to 
25, and still others one to 50. Seven 
days later the arms were checked 
and all showed a positive response 
to the vaccine. 

Light Dawns. In Liberia the one 
to ten ratio was used and the 10,000 
regular doses multiplied to 100,000, 
keeping the injectors going until 
more vaccine was sent from Amer¬ 
ica. In a year the country’s smallpox 
incidence dropped significantly. In 
1966 and 1967 only a few cases were 
observed there, even though in 
neighbouring Sierra Leone, small¬ 
pox cases soared alarmingly. Here 
was a clear indication that smallpox 
'ould be wiped out. And the use of 
the diluted form cut vaccine costs by 
90 per cent. 

Only recently, however, have the 
full Implications of the jet injector 
become clear. The new gun gets a 
positive response in 95 per cent of 
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those inoculated for smallpox—com- 
pared with 92 per cent using the 
standard multiple-puncture tech¬ 
nique. Moreover, mass immuniza¬ 
tion can reduce the incidence of 
disease to a point where a disease 
almost disappears of its own accord. 
You can create healthy environs in 
whole regions that were once deva¬ 
stated by endemic sickness. 

The task is gargantuan, and much 
of it will have to be carried out by 
government and inter-government 
agencies. (By last January, for ex¬ 
ample, 25 million people had been 
vaccinated during the first year of a 
World Health Organization and 
U.S. Agency for International De¬ 
velopment programme which pro¬ 
poses to immunize 110 million West 
Africans against smallpox and 30 
million against measles by 1971.) 
But Dr. Hingson believes strongly 
that something will be lost if gov¬ 
ernment projects are allowed to dull 
the compassionate concern that can 


be provided only by private physi¬ 
cians and private philanthropy, 
working in collaboration with host 
governments and health ministries. 

To preserve this principle, a foun¬ 
dation was set up in 1964. The early 
teams had worked under the name 
of Operation Brother’s Keeper, but 
this was changed when a Nigerian 
protested, “We don’t need a keeper; 
we need a brother.” So the name 
chosen was Brother’s Brother Foun¬ 
dation. 

In making his plans for the fu¬ 
ture, Dr. Hingson works with the 
same double purpose as always. He 
keeps his eye on the dream of a 
world without any preventable dis¬ 
ease. At the same time, on the prac¬ 
tical level he works at doing what 
can be done now. He is setting up 
a scheme whereby each month of the 
year he will have volunteer teams of 
ten ready to go to answer the 
request of any national health 
ministry that asks for help. 


Take Notice! 

Announcement on a local radio station in Australia: "Those of you 
who may be already on the way to the races and have radios in your cars 
are advised to switw them on and listen to this. The races are off. Those 
who have no radios are advised to stop at the next town and make 
enquiries.” • —ap 

Advertisement in the Oxford Magazine: "Queen’s College Chapel— 
lunchtime organ recitals during the English Bach Festival. Admission 
free. Please wrap your sandwiches in polythene.” —Th§ GuardUm. Loadon 

The editor of a local newspaper ran diis nodee: "Attendon, sub¬ 
scribers. When your subscription expires, come in and renew prompdy if 
you want me to give you a good boost towards the gdlden gate when 
you expire.*' —Ldmr 




In these civilized days it's 
hard for a man to find a heroic 
deed that needs doing 


What 
Happened 
to the Moment 
of Truth? 

Bit Marc Drocin 


I N THE Good Old Days there was 
always some great crisis where 
men were men and they faced 
death with a cold eye. The husband, 
the provider, the lather would step 
to the door of the cabin, wave his 
wife and children back to the secur¬ 
ity of the fireside, then stride forth 
to deal with the whooping Red In¬ 
dians. It was his Moment of Truth. 

Pure of heart, keen of eye and set 
of teeth, he would raise his Win¬ 
chester to his shoulder and, without 
reloading, blow 73 Red Indians to 
hell and beyond, l^en he'd scratch 
his armpit, lean fhe trusty rifle 
against the door and amble back 
into his cabin, the centre of adora¬ 
tion for his loving wife and children. 


There always used to be some¬ 
thing a man could rescue his 
younger brother from, while his girl 
friend watched. There was that 
electric Moment of Truth when the 
pirate ship hove to and the blood- 
thirstv buccaneers prepared to 
boara. The captain would lock his 
loved ones in a first class cabin, 
unsheath his sword and skewer the 
scoundrels as they poured over the 
gunwales. 

It wasn’t so much what the men 
did (just as long as they won). The 
great thing was that when it was 
over the woman always dabbed at 
her wet eye, or flung out her arms 
and said, *Tou are my man,” or 
shivered ever so slighdy (there was 
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a real knack to that) and clutched 
at her youngster’s arm and whis¬ 
pered, “There goes a real man. 
Our man.” 

That’s what upsets me. 1 mean 
you can hardly find one of those 
Moments of Truth any more. Face 
it, nobody strides forth, bashes, 
heaves to or skewers any more. 

Where’s a fellow going to find a 
Moment of Truth? 

I try. 

The night of the worst storm last 
winter 1 drove six miles for a tin of 
coffee. 1 walked back into the 
house covered with snow. I was 
covered with glory, too, because it 
was no easy journey with the 
radiator leaking and the dip switch 
broken. What did I get? I got the 
outfiung arms, but they’re holding 
a scarf. “Didn’t 1 tell you to wear 
this?’’ she says. “Now, I suppose I’ll 
have to put up with you dragging 
around coughing and wheezing. 
When arc you going to learn?” 

Well, I don’t give up easily. 
When we moved to the new house, 
I said, “Don’t lift a finger, dear. 
1 shall carry that trunk myself, 
unaided.” 

I did, too. Ciot it off the car roof 
on to my left foot and took a chunk 
off the aoor frame getting it into the 
house. And what did 1 get? 

“In front of our child you 


shouldn’t talk like that. What if he 
was old enough to understand?” 

Well, I’ll tell you, this bothers me. 
That child is going to grow up and 
move out before 1 find a Moment 
of Truth so that he can appreciate 
his father. If I don’t find it, what’s 
he going to do ? I can see him gather¬ 
ing his own family around him and 
staring misty-eyed into space. 

“Children,” he’ll say, “my old 
dad was a reed man. To my dying 
day I’ll never forget that morning 
when the taxi driver short-changed 
him. He was so furious he didn’t 
tip him.” 

Makes your skin crawl. 

I keep telling myself that one of 
these days this family is going to 
face a crisis a little bloodier than 
being overdue on the electricity bill. 
One of these days, doom is suddenly 
going to impend and, as the tension 
mounts, there will be a moment of 
utter, desperate silence. My small 
son is going to look to me for leader¬ 
ship from me safety of his mother’s 
skirts. My wife is going to be wide- 
eyed. 

And then I’m going to come right 
out and say it. 

“The next time,” I’m going to. 
tell my wife, “the very next time 
you put the toast on the same plate 
with scrambled eggs and get it 
soggy. I’ll eat out!” 


Man, studying flight schedules at airport, to wife: “I don’t like the idea 
of getting there in six hours, Doris. It took me ten years tef save the money 
for us to go.” —B. R. 




Che 

Guevara’s 
Last Days 

By David Reed 


Told here exclusively for the first time; how Cuba's 
master guerrilla met his death in the jangles of Bolivia 


W HEN the stranger arrived 
in La Paz, the chilly, 
i 2 ,ooofoot-high adminis¬ 
trative capital of Bolivia, the au¬ 
thorities paid little attention to 
him. 

He carried a Uruguayan passport 
and appeared to be a middle-aged 
businessman. He was small, bald, 
wore heavy horn-rimmed glasses 
and puffed on a pipe. He checked 
into the Copacab^a Hotel but 
stayed only a few davs. Then he 
climbed into a jeep ana disappeared 
into the wild, sparkly inhabited 
jungle on the eastern slope of the 
Anoes, ready at long last to go to 
work. 

The date was November 1966 . 


The stranger was Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, 38 , top lieutenant of Cu¬ 
ban dictator Fioel Castro, and con¬ 
sidered by many to be the commu¬ 
nists’ leading guerrilla. Twenty 
months earlier he had disappeared 
and his whereabouts became an 
international mystery. Now, with 
his beard and hair shaved off, he had 
slipped into Bolivia to carry out 
Castro’s biggest and most audacious 
gamble to spread communism across 
I atin America. 

The immediate plan was to start 
a guerrilla movement in Bolivia. 
Though a poor and landlocked 
country of mountains and jungle, 
with a population of only four mil¬ 
lion, Bolivia borders on five other 
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countries that together comprise al> 
most 8o per cent of South America. 
Thus it would serve as a spring¬ 
board for similar uprisings in 
neighbouring states, particularly Ar¬ 
gentina and Peru. The hope was 
to draw the United States into “two 
or three Vietnams” that would wear 
down U.S. resistance and allow 
communism to sweep unopposed 
across the continent. 

Castro confidently reckoned that 
South America was ripe for revolu¬ 
tion, despite the fact that eight pre¬ 
vious guerHlla operations he nad 
launched or supported had fallen 
short of success. In these, Castro had, 
for the most part, used nationals of 
the countries involved, training 
them in Cuba and sendmg them 
back to their homeland. This time 
he had decided to take a new ap¬ 
proach, sending in a first team of 
Cubans to start the “continental 
war.” 

Guerrilla Eaqiert. Guevara was to 
be the star of the show. The Argen¬ 
tina-born revolutionary had achieved 
international renown as a guerrilla 
fighter with Castro in Cuba. After 
the victory there, he became Cuba’s 
Minister of Industries. He also 
directed Castro’s efforts at subvert¬ 
ing the hemisphere, and published 
a Qo-it-yourselt manual on guerrilla 
warfare which became a worldwide 
best-seller. 

But in March 1965 he resigned his 
comfortable post as Cuba’s economic 
tsar and dropped out of sight. He 
apparently went to the Congo in a 


vain attempt to organize a commu¬ 
nist uprising there. Now he had 
slipped into Bolivia. 

Guevara’s destination, on setting 
out from La Paz, was a small jungle 
farm on the Nancahuazu River, 
some 400 miles south-east of the 
capital. The farm had been pur¬ 
chased by two Bolivian revolution¬ 
aries to serve as a cover for his 
operations. 

The story of Guevara’s activities 
from here on is clouded by conflict¬ 
ing versions. This account is based 
on the detailed diary that he kept, 
on statements made by guerrilla 
prisoners and defectors, and on 
verified information from other 
sources. 

For the first two weeks at the 
farm, Guevara scouted the area to 
familiarize himself with it. Five 
more men had by now arrived from 
Cuba—the first of at least 15 trusted 
aides to be sent by Castro. (These 
included four members of the cen¬ 
tral committee of the Cuban Com¬ 
munist Party, two former vice- 
ministers in the government, the 
former director of mines and the 
former chief bodyguard for Castro's 
son.) The men were provided with 
lavish sums of money, automatic 
weapons, and a long-range radio so 
that they could keep in touch with 
Havana. 

The group now moved a quarter 
of a mile into the jungle from the 
farm and built a base camp. They 
dug pits and trenches to stave ofl 
attacks. They carved out caves and 
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tunnels for hidine their weapons 
and equipment. They set up a field 
hospital, complete with surgical 
equipment. Then, under Guevara’s 
critical eye, they practised firing 
their weapons and staged mock at¬ 
tacks to test the camp’s defences. 

On New Year’s Eve, Guevara 
threw a party for the men. They 
feasted on suckling pig, raisins, 
sweets and, according to one ac¬ 
count, “much rum, wine and beer.’’ 
They had an important visitor that 
night: the leader of one faction of 
Bolivia’s communist movement, 
who offered to add his men to the 
guerrilla force if Guevara would 
relinquish over-all command. 

“This is Bolivia — Bolivians 
should lead the revolution,’’ he 
argued. “No, this is a continental 
army and 1 am in command,’’ 
Guevara replied. The Bolivian left 
in a huff, and the local communist 
party thereafter paid only lip service 
to the movement. 

Although individual Bolivian 
communists did join Guevara, he 
never had more than 50 men. Still, 
his manual said, an initial hard core 
of 30 to 50 raerrillas could initiate 
armed revmution in any Latin 
American country. (After all, he 
and Castro had started with only 13 
in the Sierra Maestra in Cuba.) 

Operating in rural areas, they 
would harass, embanass and weak¬ 
en the government by hit-and-run 
attacks on army units. The im¬ 
poverished peasants would regard 
them as liberators bringing a better 



life. They would join his guerrillas, 
and soon there would Ik a mass 
army which, with the aid of people 
in the cities, would sweep to “ir¬ 
resistible’’ victory in one country 
after another. 

Bolivia itself seemed to be ripe for 
revolution. It abounds in the prob¬ 
lems on which communism is sup¬ 
posed to feed. With a per-capita 
income of about Rs. 1,125 a year, it 
is one of the poorest nations on 
earth and the majority of the people 
are peasants. The government is 
unstable even by Latin standards; 
for more than a century, Bolivian 
heads of state have averaged less 
than a year in office, and the cunrent 
president Rene Barrientos, has been 
the object of eight assassination 
attempts. Moreover, Bolivia’s ragtag 
army, pardy equipped with Mauser 
rifles—^a First World War weapon 
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--never exceeds 19,000 men, only 
2,000 of them regulars. The rest arc 
national servicemen. 

But Bolivia did have one thing 
in its favour. In 1932 the country 
had a violent revolution, and the 
land was divided amongst the 
people. So the peasants were land- 
owners. 

On February i, 1967, Guevara set 
out with 24 men on a seven-week 
jungle march. His aim: to toughen 
up the men, explore the country, 
prepare trails for future combat 
operations and establish friendly 
relations with the peasants. But the 
region was ill-chosen as a base for 
guerrilla operations. 

Severe Setback. One reason for 
Castro's success in the Sierra 
Maestra was that it had been densely 
populated. The peasants had sup¬ 
plied him with food and recruits, 
and it was always easy for strangers 
to blend in with the populace. But 
almost no one lived here in the 
jungle beyond Nancahuazu; deci¬ 
mated by bubonic plague 30 years 
before, the population had never 
recovered. 

Cjuevara and his men quicklyused 
up their rations. They took to eating 
wild fruit and shooting small ani¬ 
mals. Some became weak from hun¬ 
ger. They suffered from diarrhdea; 
sores erupted on their arms and 
legs. To make matters worse, the 
terrain proved more formidable 
than thev had imagined. Two men 
drownea while crossing swollen 
rivers, and a raft loaded with 
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precious weapons and equipment 
disappeared in a whirlpool. 

When the exhausted band re¬ 
turned to Nancahuazu, Guevara 
found two visitors. One was an Ar¬ 
gentine revolutionary. Giro Bustos, 
who had been summoned to make 
plans for training men at Nanca¬ 
huazu for future operations in Ar¬ 
gentina. , 

The other was Regis Debray, the 
pampered, arrogant 26-year-old son 
of a wealthy Parisian family. After 
a whirl as a playboy and then as a 
brilliant philosophy student. Debray 
went to Cuba and became enchanted 
with the young communists there. 
He wrote a book. Revolution 
Within the Revolution?, which ad¬ 
vocated guerrilla violence through¬ 
out Latin America. Guevara had 


sent word suggesting that Debray 
pay him a visit. 

Guevara quickly sized up De¬ 
bray and found him hopeless as a 
guerrilla. ‘/He is very strong intel¬ 
lectually,” Guevara wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘but is deficient for the strug¬ 
gle.” Therefore, he made plans for 
Debray to leave and return to £u- 



Debray and Bustos might have got 
away safely had it not b^n for two 
Bolivians who had deserted Gue¬ 


vara's band and been -picked up by 
the authorities. They talked, and an 
army patrol was sent to investigate. 
On March 23, a scouting party of 
guerrillas spotted the patrm cross¬ 
ing a river and opened fire from 
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ambush, killing seven soldiers. 
When word got back to Guevara, 
he declared: “Good. The war has 
started.” 

Knowing that the army would 
soon show up in force because of the 
killing, Guevara left the Nanca> 
huazu camp, taking his two visitors 
with him. Debray, who had long 
basked in the glory of being a theo* 
retician on guerrilla warfare, now 
found the reality of the jungle too 
much for him. 

As Guevara’s diary indicates, 
the Frenchman was very .unhappy 
and complained continually. Gue- 
vara was increasingly anxious to get 
rid of both Debray and Bustos, 
who, he felt, were hampering his 
operation. 

On April 20, Guevara moved to 
the edge of the town of Vaca 
Guzman, formerly known as Muyu- 
pampa, and there he left Debray and 
Bustos to make their way back to 
civilization. When the two walked 
into the town, they were arrested 
and held for military trial in Camiri 
on charges of complicity with the 
guerrillas. 

Hardly had the jail door banged 
shut on Dcbray when his parents 
and friends aroused a storm of in¬ 
ternational protest. President dc 
Gaulle wrote a personal letter to 
President Barrientos on Debray’s 
behalf, and even the Vatican ex¬ 
pressed an interest in the case. The 
Bolivians, irritated by foreign inter¬ 
vention in what they felt was an 
internal affair, tried Debray and 



To Guevara*s dismay, the Bolivian peasants 
regatded him unth suspicion and hostility 


Bustos and sentenced them to 30 
years in prison. 

The real loser, however, was Gue¬ 
vara. Although he had cautioned 
the men not to reveal his presence, 
Debray admitted that it was indeed 
the long-missing Guevara who was 
leading the guerrillas. Later he re¬ 
tracted the statement, but Bustos 
confirmed the fact that Guevara was 
there. 

The Bolivian army saturated the 
area with troops. Wherever the 
guerrillas turned, they found sol¬ 
diers waiting for them—poorly 
trained and armed, but formidable 
if only through sheer numbers. 
Meanwhile, the United States flew 
in a 16-man Green Beret* team to 
put a 640'man battalion of Bolivian 
rangers through a 16-week training 
course. 

Guevara was now on the run* One 
by one, his men were picked off in 

* The Onen Bercta an a highly-trained Mtte 
of the U.& Army, aimilar to the Britbh com- 
tnandoa. 
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clashes with the trcx)ps. Some of his 
Bolivians deserted. As he passed his 
39th birthday, he was suffering more 
and more from the chronic asthma 
that had plagued him since the age 
of two. In his manual he had 
dared: “The guerrilla must have an 
iron constitution.’* But now he had 
to be helped along by his men or 
carried on a mule. 

Policy Fails. The bitterest pill of 
all was his realization that the 
peasants were co-operating with the 
army, not with him. “Popular sup¬ 
port is indispensable,’* his manual 
had cautioned. 

Now Guevara wrote in his diary, 
“The inhabitants of this region are 
as impenetrable as rocks. You 
speak to them, but in the deepness 
of their eyes you note that they do 
not believe you.** 

Guevara was learning that he had 
become a victim of his own theo¬ 
ries, that the revolution was not 
“irresistible.** He spoke of “freeing** 
the peasants from “Yankee im¬ 
perialism,** but most of them had 
never seen a Yankee. To them, 
Guevara was just another foreigner 
to be regarded with suspicion and 
hostility. 

But he still had some Hght left in 
him. On July 27, his guerrillas am¬ 
bushed eight soldiers, killing three. 
However, three days later an army 
patrol caught some of his men by 
surprise, killing two and capturing 
much valuable equipment. And on 
August 31, another army patrol am¬ 
bushed a guerrilla band wading a 


Muy 

river, holding their weapons over¬ 
head to keep them dry. The patrol 
opened Bre, killing nine and cap¬ 
turing one. 

Guevara seems to have realized 
by then that the game was almost 
Over. He noted in his diary that, of 
the original contingent of Cubans, 
two were dead, two wounded, one 
had disappeared, and the sixth— 
Guevara himself—was ill. 

The final blow came when the 
C»recn Beret-trained ranger battal- 
lion was committed to action. Gue¬ 
vara, the master guerrilla, now 
found that counter-insurgency tech¬ 
niques had come a long way since 
he fought in Cuba, where govern¬ 
ment soldiers spent most of their 
time safely ensconced in fortified 
positions or patrolling major high¬ 
ways. 

Itod in Sight. These rangers had 
been trained to pursue the enemy 
day and night through any country. 
Guevara’s band, now fewer than 20 
men, found itself hunted relent¬ 
lessly, with no chance to rest or 
escape. 

Tne last entry in Guevara’s diary 
was on October 7. He wrote: “At 
12.30 p.m., an old woman herding 
goats entered the canyon where we 
are camped.** The men gave her a 
small sum of money, asking her not 
to reveal their presence to the troops 
but, Guevara noted cynically, “with 
little hope that she would carry out 
her promise.** 

Next day, a rSnger unit cornered 
the giferrillas in the canyon. There 
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was a brisk exchange of fire. A 
bullet hit Guevara’s carbine, rico¬ 
cheted and hit him in the thigh. 
Fallen, his weapon useless, he 
shouted to the soldiers, “Don’t kill 
me! I’m Che Guevara and I’m 
worth more to you alive than dead.*’ 
Total Defeat. Guevara was car¬ 
ried on a stretcher to a little school- 
house in the town of Higueras, 
where his wound was treated. Three 
of his followers were brought in 
with him. Guevara wore rough 
clothing and home-made shoes. His 
hair was shoulder length, he had a 
straggling beard, and he had lost a 
great deal of weight. He was asked 
if he wanted to talk. He refused. 

An officer asked, “Are you aware 
of what would happen to anyone 
who invaded Cuba as you have in¬ 
vaded Bolivia.^’’ Guevara, who had 
often heard the volleys ring out at 
Cuba’s firing-squad wall, blanched 
and said one word: "Si/* 

Around noon the following day 
instructions were radioed from La 
Paz. There is no capital punishment 
in Bolivia. The authorities, mindful 
of the uproar over Debray’s trial, 
and eager to avenge the aeaths of 
the 57 Bolivian soldiers killed by 
Guevara’s band, did not want to 
bring their famous prisoner to triah 
A sergeant with a sub-machine-gun 
entered the little schoolhouse. He 
minned down the three men who 
had surrendered with Guevara, then 


he pointed the weapon at Guevara 
and pulled the trigger. 

Somewhere in Bolivia the body of 
Che Guevara lies in an unmarked 
grave. Authorities tried to make it 
appear that he died of wounds 
sufiered in battle, but the true story 
soon got out. When fingerprints 
were compared with those on file in 
Argentina, it was established be¬ 
yond shadow of doubt that the 
mystery of his whereabouts had 
finally been solved. 

The destruction of this guerrilla 
band was the biggest setback that 
Ca»!tro c\er suffered. Of the 15 Cu¬ 
bans identified as having been with 
Guevara, 11 are known to have been 
killed. As.long as he remains in 
power, Castro will undoubtedly 
launch other guerrilla movements 
and revolutionary unrest will con¬ 
tinue to offer opportunities. But the 
myths of the “invincibility” of 
the communist guerrilla and the 
“irresistibility” of the communist 
revolution—myths that Guevara 
fostered, and which even some of his 
enemies had come to believe— 
have been shattered. 

The significance of this is pro¬ 
found. It will hearten people 
everywhere who believe that the 
communists have no monopoly on 
the future, and that it is still possible 
to solve Latin America’s awesome 
problems without resorting to totali¬ 
tarian methods. 


Now TtfAT pedestrians are getting scarce, motorists are buying boats and 
going after swimmers. — p. h. t. 
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Undersized, orphaned—^yet 
he did ‘‘things no training can 
teach... for they are done only by 
the great of heart. “ How could 
a mother leave such a son.*^ 


The 
Mother 
from Mannville 



By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

T he orphanage is high in the 
mountains of Soum Caro¬ 
lina. 1 went there in the 
autumn for isolation to do some 
troublesome writing. I wanted 
mountain air to blow away the 
malaria from too long a time in the 
subtropics, and I was .homesick for 
the flaming of maples in autumn, 
for maize shocks and pumpkins and 
black-walnut trees. I found them all, 
around a cabin that belonged to the 
orphanage, half a mile beyond die 
orphanage farm. When I took the 


cabin, I asked for somebody to chop 
wood for the fireplace. 

Late one afternoon 1 looked up 
from my typewriter, a litde starded. 
A boy stora at the door. Mv pointer 


do£, my companion, was at his side 




My point 
is at ms sii 






and had not barked to warn me. 
The boy was probably 12 years old, 
but undersized. He wore overalls 
and a torn shirt, and was barefoot. 
He said, “1 can chop some wood 
today.” 

”You? But you're small.” 

“Size don't matter, chopping 


woo. 
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wood,** he said. “Some of the big 
boys don’t chop good. ]’ve been 
chopping wood at the orphanage a 
•long time.** 

“Very well. There*s the axe. See 
what you can do.** I went back to 
work, and he bepn to chop. The 
blows were rhyt^ic and steady, 
and shortly 1 had forgotten him, the 
sound no more of an interruption 
than a constant rain. I suppose an 
hour and a half passed before 1 
heard the boy’s steps on the veran¬ 
da. “I have to go to supper now,’* 
he said. “1 can come again to¬ 
morrow.** 

I said, “ 1*11 pay you now for 
what you’ve done,** thinking I 
should probably have to insist on an 
older boy. We went together round 
the back of the cabin. An astonish¬ 
ing amount of solid wood had been 
cut. “But you’ve done as much as 
a man,’* I said. “This is a splendid 
pile.** 

I looked at him, actually, for the 
first time. His hair was the colour 
of the corn shocks; and his eyes, 
very direct, were like the mountain 
sky when rain is pending—grey, 
with a shadowing of that miracu¬ 
lous blue. I gave him a 25-cent piece. 
^*You may come tomorrow after¬ 
noon,** I said, “and thank you very, 
much.** 

He looked at me and at the coin, 

ItMLjout Kinnan Rawlings is best known 
for her Pulitm Rrize*winaloff novel, The 
YearHitf. She is also the auAor of So$ieh 
Moe0 Under, and When Ute Whinpoor- 
mil ——, from wjbkh this story is taken. 


and seemed to want to speak, but 
could not, and turned away. 

At daylight I was half awakened 
by the sound of chopping. Again it 
was so even in texture that I went 
back to sleep. When I left my bed, 
the boy had gone, and a stack of 
kindling was piled neatly against 
the cabm wall. He came again 
after school and worked until it 
was time for him to return to the 
orphanage. 

His name was Jerry; he had been 
at the orphanage since he was four. 
1 could picture him at four, with the 
same grave grey-blue eyes and the 
same—^independence.? No, the word 
that comes to me is “integrity.** It is 
bedded on courage, but it is more 
than brave. It is honest, but it is 
more than honesty. 

The axe handle broke one day. 
Jerry said the orphanage carpenter 
would repair it. I brou^t money to 
pay for the job and he refuseo it. 

“I’ll pay for it,** he said. “I broke 
it. 1 brought the axe down care¬ 
less.** 

“But no one hits accurately every 
time,** I told him. “The fault was 
in the handle.*’ 

It was only then that he would 
take the money. He was facing the 
consequences of his own careless- 
. ess. He was a free agent and he 
chose to do careful woi^; and if he 
failed, he took the responsibility 
without subterfuge. 

And he did for me the unneces¬ 
sary things, the gracious things, 
that we fijM done only 1^ the great 
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of heart. Things no training can 
teach, for they are done on me in¬ 
stant. He found a cubbyhole beside 
the fireplace that 1 had not noticed. 
There, of his own accord, he put 
some logs, so that I might always 
have dry wood ready m case of 
sudden wet weather. 

A stone was loose in the rough 
walk to the cabin. He dug a deeper 
hole and steadied it, although he 
came, himself, by a short cut over 
the bank. 

I found that when I tried to return 
his thoughtfulness with such things 
as candy and apples, he was word¬ 
less. “Thank you” was, perhaps, an 
expression for which he had had no 
use, for his courtesy was instinctive. 
He only looked at the gift and at 
me, and a curtain lifted, so that I 
saw deeper into the clear well of his 
eyes; and gratitude was there, and 
affection, soft over the firm granite 
of character. 

Kindred Spirit. He became inti¬ 
mate, of course, with my pointer, 
Pat. There is a strange communion 
between a boy and a dog. Perhaps 
they possess the same kind of wis¬ 
dom. It is difficult to explain, but it 
exists. < 

When I went away for a week¬ 
end, I left the dog in Jerry's charge. 
Fog filled the mountain passes so 
treacherously that it was mid-day on 
Monday before I returned to the 
cabin. The dog had been fed and 
cared for that morning. Jerry came 
early in the afternoon, anxious. 
“The superintendent said nobody 
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would drive in the fog,” he said. “I 
came last night and you hadn’t 
come. So 1 brought Pat some of my 
breakfast this morning. I wouldn’t 
have let anything happen to him.” 

I gave him a dollar in payment, 
and ne looked at it and went away. 
But that night he came in the dark¬ 
ness and knocked at the door. 
“Come in, Jerry,” I said, “if you’re 
allowed to be away this late.” 

“I told them—^maybe a story— 
that I thought you would want to 
see me,” he said. 

“That’s true,” I assured him, 
and saw his relief. “I want to hear 
about how you managed with the 
dog.” 

He sat by the fire with me, and 
told me of their two days together. 
The dog lay close to him, and found 
a comfort there that I did not have 
for him. 

“He stayed right with me,” he 
told me, “except when he ran into 
the laurels. There was a place where 
the grass was high and 1 lay down 
in it and hid. I could hear Pat himt- 
ing for me. When he found me he 
acted crazy, and he ran round and 
round me, in circles.” 

We watched the flames. 

“That’s an apple log,” he said. “It 
burns the prettiest of any wood.” 

We were very close and he was 
suddenly inmlled to speak. 

“You look a little nit like my 
mother,” he said. “Especially in the 
dark, by the fire.” 

“But you wert only four, Jerry, 
when you came here. You have 
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remembered how she looked, all 
these years?” 

“My mother lives in Mannvillc,” 
he said. , 

1 did not know why finding that 
he had a mother so greatly disturbed 
me. Then I understood my distress. 
1 was filled with a passionate resent¬ 
ment that any woman should go 
away and leave her son—especially 
a son like this one. 

“Have you seen her, Jerry—late¬ 
ly?” I asked. 

“I see her every summer. She 
sends for me.” 

I wanted to cry out, “Why are 
you not with her? How can she let 
you go away again?” 

He said, “She comes up here from 
Mannville whenever she can. She 
doesn’t have a job now,” 

His face shone in. the firelight. 
“She wanted to give me a puppy, 
but they can’t let any one boy keep 
a puppy. You remember the suit I 
had on last Sunday?” He was plain¬ 
ly proud. “She sent me that fqr 
Christmas. The Christmas before 
that”—^he drew a long breath, sav¬ 
ouring the memory—^**she sent me a 
pair of roller skates. I let the other 
boys use them, but they’re careful 
of them.” 

She had not, then, entirely desert- < 
ed or forgotten him. But what cir¬ 
cumstances other than poverw... ? 

“I’m going to take the (k>liar you 
gave me for taking cate of Pat,” he 
said, “and buy her a pair of gloves.” 

I hated her. Poverty or nc>, there 
was other food than bread, and the 


soul could starve as quickly as the 
body. He was taking his dollar to 
buy gloves for her and she lived 
away from him, in Mannville, and 
contented herself with sending him 
skates. 

“She likes white gloves,” he said. 
“Do you think I can get them for 
a dollar?” 

“I think so,” I said. 

We did not speak of Jerry’s 
mother again. His having a mother, 
any sort, relieved me of the ache I 
had had about him. He was not 
lonely. It was none of my concern. 

He came every day and cut my 
wood and did small helpful jobs. 
The days had become cold, and 
often 1 asked him inside. He would 
lie on the floor in front of the fire, 
with one arm across the pointer, and 
they would both doze and wait 
quietly for me to finish work. On 
other days they ran with a common 
ecstasy through the laurels, and he 
brought me &ick vermilion maple 
leaves, and chestnut boughs drip¬ 
ping with imperial yellow. 

Silent Farewell. I was ready to 
go. I said, “You have been my. good 
friend, Jerry. 1 shall miss you. Pat 
will miss you, too. I am leaving 
tomorrow.” He did not answer, and 
I watched him go in silence. 

I expected him the next day, but 
he dia not come. Late in the day I 
stopped at the orphanage and left 
the cabin key with Miss Clark. 

“And will you call Jerry for me 
to say good-bye to him?!** 

“I don’t know where he is,” she 
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said. “I'm afraid he's not well. He 
didn't eat his lunch today. One of 
the other boys saw him going up 
the hill into the laurels.'* 

I was almost relieved; it would be 
easier not to say good-bye. 

I said, “I wanted to talk with you 
about his mother—why he's here— 
but I'm in more of a hurry than 1 
expected to be. Here's some money. 
I'd like you to buy things for him 
at Christmas and on his birthday. It 
will be better than for me to try to 
send him things. I could duplicate 


so easily—^skates, for instance." 

She blinked her honest spinster's 
eyes. “There's not much use for 
skates here," she said. 

Her stupidity annoyed me. 

“What I mean," I replied, “is that 
I don't want to duplicate the things 
his mother sends mm. I might have 
chosen skates if I didn't know that 
she had already given them to 
him." 

She stared at me. “I don't under¬ 
stand," she said. “He has no 
mother. He has no skates." 


fFays of the World 

Canada’s Bank of Montreal has a new use for idle computer time. For 
a doller a head, it will calculate the handicaps of golfers. —Newsw»*k 

Sign at a waterhole in Kenya’s Tsavo National Park: “Animals are 
requested to be quiet whilst guests are drinking and vice versa." 

—Saturday Revteta 

The ancient Greeks shared at least one problem with us. Tablets re¬ 
portedly found in the ruins of Chios admonished the pre-Christian brand 
of litterbugs against abandoning rubbish in public places lest they incur 
the wrath of the nymphs. — ap 

Telephone Exchanges 

A CALLER tried several times to reach an executive on the telephone. 
Each time the secretary rebuffed the caller with: “I’m sorry. He’s away 
from his desk." 

When the fifth try resulted in the same message, the caller asked in 
desperation, “Is this a recording?" — R. M. 

A MAN has a phone number that seems to attract a lot of misdiallers. 
He always asks what number they dialled, then suggests that they dial 
it again, more carefully. 

But one day, when he asked a woman what numbe^ she had dialled, 
she replied, “Well, I suppose I must have diadled yours, whatever that is." 

—K.lt. 



MADE 
IN JAPAN 

Once a symbol of shoddiness, now, 
by a series of coincidences, 
a stamp of quality 


By Nofx BuiiCH 


S OME years back, whenever a 
fountain pen leaked or a cig¬ 
arette lighter failed to ignite, 
the stock joke was, “Made in 
Japan!” Most people took it for 
granted that Japanese products were 
third-rate imitations of western ones 
—rarely worth even their low price. 
Now, ”Made in Japan” has come to 
mean a product that is well engi¬ 
neered, dependable and—whatever 
the price—comparable with the best 
in its class. The change applies to a 
whole range of products from 
watches, transistor radios and minia¬ 
ture television sets to motorcycles 
and 3oo,ooo-ton oil tankers. 

What accounts for this transfor¬ 
mation in the quality of Japanese 
exports? There are some interesting 
answers. 

The first foreign traders to arrive 
in Japan in me mid-nineteenth 
century were mostly men of small 
means, looking for quick profits. 


Japanese manufacturers, new to the 
vagaries of export trade, soon con¬ 
cluded that the western world want¬ 
ed only the cheapest and sleaziest 
goods. Factories sprang up to turn 
out what the Japanese themselves 
regarded as junk—^shoddy doth, 
cheap pottery and fragile “gift- 
ware” made expressly for export. 

There was another, more basic 
reason why Japanese exports prior 
to the last war were nearly always 
inferior. When a U.S. fleet sailed 
into Tokyo Bay in 1853, the Japan¬ 
ese rulers feared that their country 
would suffer the sort of colonisuition 
that had already been imposed by 
European powers on China, India 
and most of South-East Asia. Japan, 
they dedded, would, without delay, 
develop a strong, up-to^late army 
and navy. 

Thereafter, the country’s produc¬ 
tive genius was directed almost 
exclusively into military channels 
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and Japan not only avoided be¬ 
coming a colony, but went on to 
acquire a colonial empire compris¬ 
ing Korea, Formosa, Manchuria 
and other parts of China. 

Japan’s resoundmg defeat in 
the Second World War meant that 
a completely new formula would 
have to be found whereby a nation 
'of 100 million, living in an area 
only about the size of Cape Province 
with no natural resources except 
rainfall and manpower, could sur¬ 
vive in the modern world. Japan 
soon came to see that world markets 
could be captured peaceably by 
making the things that people really 
wanted to buy. 

What things could these be for a 
nation that lacked iron, coal, ade¬ 
quate space and almost everything 
else that a modern industrial state 
requires? One clue came from the 
army stores serving the occupation 
forces. With little to spend their 
pay on in Japan’s bombed-out cities, 
some 500,000 U.S. servicemen and 
their dependants were looking for 
de luxe merchandise of every sort. 

No Time Lost. Japan’s alert 
manufacturers took full advantage 
of this market, and soon the nation’s 
war-torn factories were turning out 
handsome textiles and other manu¬ 
factured products, especially top- 
quality binoculars and cameras. 

The story behind Japan’s sudden 
emergence as Germany’s chief com¬ 
petitor in the manufacture of lenses 
is typical. During the war, Japan 
made superlative lenses for the 
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range finders and bombsights of her 
navy and air force—but few west¬ 
erners were aware of their quality. 

When the war ended, Japan’s 
Nikon Company, the nation’s big¬ 
gest, had to dismiss some 25,000 
workers employed on war contracts. 
But the occupation forces allowed 
the company to re-employ enough 
people to make products for peace¬ 
time consumption, and soon Nikon 
cameras, along with other Japanese 
makes, were on the market. 

The success of Japan’s cameras 
was assured when photographers 
arrived to report on the war in 
Korea. These top-rank professionals 
began using Japanese lenses, causing 
millions of amateurs to follow their 
lead. 

Matchless Efficiency. The same 
history lies behind Japan’s skills 
in making watches, transistors, 
motorcycles, cars and ships. Skills 
useful in manufacturing tnese pro¬ 
ducts were developed during the 
1920’s and 1930’s by companies 
whose output was absorbed by the 
army and navy. The postwar prob¬ 
lem was not so much how to acquire 
new skills as how best to divert old 
ones into producing consumer goods 
for export. 

To understand how this transition 
was accomplished it is necessary 
to see how the Japanese economy 
works—a process unique in the free 
world. In Europe and the United 
States, the free-enterprise system 
enables individual^ and individual 
companies to compete with each 
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other for economic advantage; but 
in Japan, industry is regarded 
primarily as a means of national, 
rather than private, survival. Hence 
Japan is less a vast conglomeration 
of self<oncerned entities than a 
huge national workshop whose ex¬ 
istence depends on its efficiency. 
Government, business and labour 
are not rivals but partners. Strikes 


are rare. 

When a man joins a company, 
he usually does so for life. He enjoys 
annual bonuses, allowances for in¬ 
crease in family responsibilities, 
travel expenses, sick benefits and 
other safeguards not usually granted 
elsewhere. Most employers are as 
reluctant to fire him as they are to 
turn a son out of the family. 

Says Soichiro Honda, President of 
Japan’s Honda Motor Company: 
“An employer’s job is to foresee 
business trends, make plans to meet 
them and thus keep all his men 
working. If he fails to do that, then 
it is he, not they, who should be 
fired.’’ 


This father-son loyalty is a major 
factor in the high quality of Japan¬ 
ese goods. Another is government 
co-operation. In most western coun¬ 


tries, government’s role in industry 
is often that of an umpire between 
labour and management. In Japan, 
the government has a much wider 
role—to help both management and 
labour increase production and 
maintain top quality. 

To protect quality, an Export 
Control Law, initiated by industry 


and passed in 1967 with the whole¬ 
hearted backing of labour, provides 
that all Japanese goods intended for 
export must pass rigid tests in order 
to earn the label “Made in Japan.’’ 
Quality is monitored at many re¬ 
gional inspection offices. 

At one of these I saw an examiner 
reject a woolly toy terrier on a lead, 
which was supposed to advance 
three hops, roll his eyes fiercely and 
bark. The toy seemed to work per¬ 
fectly, and when 1 asked the inspec¬ 
tor why he had turned it down he 
showed me the causes: a tiny frayed 
patch in the fur on one ea'r, and a 
point of wire at the end of the 
woolly tail that might have scratch¬ 
ed a child’s finger. 

High Standards. To assure the 
quality of goods produced by assem¬ 
bly-line methods, Japanese industries 
have developed a “Quality Control 
Circle*’ system. Groups or workers 
and foremen meet voluntarily in 
their own time for two hours or 
so once a month to discuss and diag¬ 
nose weaknesses in production—and 
then correct them. Ten thousand 
QC Circles have sprung up in differ¬ 
ent industries in the last decade. 

Just how they work was well il¬ 
lustrated recently when a circle rep¬ 
resenting the Matsushita Electric 
'k>mpany investigated a persistent 
defect in the company’s car radios— 
a disproportionate number of them 
were being returned with loose 
control-kn^. QC Circle members 
traced the trouble to a minute vari¬ 
ation in part sizes and a fault in the 
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design of the screwdriver used in 
adjusting the knobs. With this 
knowlcd^ in hand, the fault was 
speedily corrected. The sug^stions 
were made, not by highly paid 
management efficiency experts, but 
by three girls off the assemUy line. 

What does Japan’s industrial 
growth mean for Britain and other 
• exporting countries like West Ger¬ 
many and the United States? Will 
her products drive theirs out of over¬ 
seas markets? 

Not necessarily. Japan’s wages, 
already the highest in Asia, are 
going up so rapidly that within a 
decade or so prices will have to rise 
drastically. Moreover, since Japan 
began to encourage birth control, 
her population has levelled off at 
about 100 million, and the labour 
pool is shrinking rapidly in relation 
to demand from expanding indus¬ 
tries. This twofold pressure of rising 
wages and the ultimate shortage of 


manpower seems certain to keep 
Japan’s current export expansion in 
line with other major industrial 
powers. 

Meanwhile, Japan has already be¬ 
gun exporting a new commodity^ 
talent. Recently the President of 
Japan’s huge Toshiba Electric Com¬ 
pany prophesied, “Within a few 
years Japan will be sending indus¬ 
trial know-how to Europe and the 
United States instead of the other 
way round.’’ In fact, this process is 
already under way: last year, two 
British missions visited Yokohama 
to study Japan’s methods of build¬ 
ing supertankers; and a top U.S. 
company bought rights to a Japan¬ 
ese process, unmatched in the Uni¬ 
ted States, for weaving “memory 
planes’’ used in electronic compu¬ 
ters. 

As this sort of exchange con¬ 
tinues, “Made in Japan’’ will take 
on even greater meaning. 


Brush-Off 

Hopinq to sell one of his paintings, a modern artist approached an art 
dealer. Looking at it quizzically, the dealer offered one guinea. 

“A guinea,’’ the artist said indignantly. “But the canvas cost more 
than that.’’ 

“I know,’’ was the reply, “butit wasn’t painted on then.’’ 

—Janet Kehon, Bolton le Sande, Lanca. 

* • * 

Rise and Fall 

An AuBaicAN tourist was gazing at Vesuvius bdehing smoke. 

“You don’t have that in the Unued States 1 ’’ his Italian guide remarked 
{Moudly. 

“No,’’ answered the American, “but we have NiaganP Falls, which 
would put Ma/out in two minutes.*’ —JValratBlMMr. Fianea 



A Gift of Love 

By Dr. Howard Rusk 


I T WAS an autumn dusk in Tan¬ 
gier. A group of children were 
plaving in the dusty street in 
front 01 a general stores. Hie shop 
assistant, Moulay, was getting a last 
breath of fresh air before serving the 
evening customers when to his hor¬ 
ror he saw one of the urchins pick 
up a grenade from a pile of rubble 
and pull out the pin. 

He dived at tne child, grabbed 
the grenade and attempted to throw 
it to safety. There was not enough 
time. The grenade exploded, taking 
with it both his hands. 

He didn’t feel the pain—^the shock 
was too great. There were two bleed¬ 
ing stumps where his hands had 
been a few seconds before. A police 
car came Quickly and took him to 
hospital. The bleeding was stopped, 
ana his life saved. For what? No 
one had seen an artificial hand in i 
Tangier. No one without hands had 
ever had a job there.«. 

Months went by, and no one 
thought about Moulay except some 
U.S. naval officers and consular 
officials who couldn’t forget the 


tragedy. They pooled their savings 
to provide transport to the Unitd 
States, where a rehabilitation centre 
had promised to fit him with new 
hands and train him to use them. 

It took only ten days to provide 
Moulay with modern mechanical 
hands—hands that functioned and 
had plastic skin that matched his 
own. A week later he painted a little 
picture, a bright oriental scene of his 
native city. In three weeks, he could 
meet all the demands of daily life 
and even manipulate fine tools. 

The story of his thrilling victory 
over disability spread like wildfire 
in his count^. When he arrived 
home, he was met by high govern¬ 
ment officials. The prime minister, 
after praising his fortitude, gave him 
a job and a purse of money to help 
him start a new life. 

Moulay gave the children he saved 
tue greatest gift of all—life itself. In 
turn, people who truly cared gave 
him new hands. But they were 
much more than new hanos. The 
gift was actually a new life—a new 
life of value and dignity. 
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C LIMBING in the desert heat to before Christ. About 35 b.c., Herod 
the lofty rock fortress brood- the Great, king of the Jews, built 
ing over the Judean wilder- a spectacular fortress here. He 
ness and the Dead Sea, 1 recently set ordered his armies to erect a 
foot on one of the great archaeolo- mighty defence wall with 37 watch- 
gical Hnds of our time->Masada. towers enclosing the entire 23-acre 
“Here, almost 2,000 years ago,*’ mountaintop. His private eyrie 
my Israeli guide said, “the stran- was a spectacular three-tiered palace 
«st and most heroic last stand in carved from the northern precipice 
history occurred.’* Then, leading of Masada. Lavish mosaic-wed 
me through the ruins, he idated the baths, colonnaded chamben and 
dramatic story. brightly frescoed walls provided the 

The history of* Masada goes back king with comfort and shelter from 
$9 
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By Paul Priggens 

High on this ancient Judean 
fairesSf a band of Jews once 
chose death rather than slavery. 
Today t as exciting archaeological 
discorceries confirm their heroic 
standt Masada becomes the 
symbol of a new nation*s pride 
and courage 


the desert winds and sun. Here, in 
seclusion and safety, Herod took 
his pleasures. He died in 4 b.c., leav¬ 
ing his citadel to a succession of 
Roman garrisons. 

In A.O. 66, following a hundred < 
years of Roman oppression, the 
Jews revolted. Romc..aispatched an 
army of 60,000 which, after four 
years of ruthless warfare, crushed 
the uprising. The Romans then 
sacked and burned Jerusalem, tossed 
children into the Barnes, and 


shipped off some of the survivors to 
Rome, where they were paraded 
through the streets in chains. 

Among the rebels who still held 
out was a patriot band of Zealots— 
nearly 1,000 men, women and chil- 
Oien—^who, led by Eleazar ben 
Ya’ir, retreated into the Judean wil¬ 
derness and occupied Masada. Par¬ 
titioning Herod’s now crumbling 
citadel into makeshift living quar¬ 
ters, the Zealots defied Roman mili¬ 
tary might for an incredible three 
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years. At last, some 5,000 men of the 
vaunted Roman Tenth Legion, 
commanded by Flavius Silva, pro- 
curator of Judea, were sent to wipe 
out the stubborn nest of rebels. 

Silva had decided on a single mas¬ 
sive assault from the west, and or¬ 
dered the building of a gigantic 
ramp to reach Masada’s heights. 
Thousands of sick and starving Jew¬ 
ish war prisoners were pressed into 
service and, from dawn to dark, 
they toiled in the desert heat. The 
defenders atop Masada rained stones 
and arrows on their attackers, tem¬ 
porarily slowing the advance. But it 
was futile and, under cover of their 
archers, the Romans pushed the 
ramp up to the summit. 

Now Silva moved up a siege 
tower equipped with catapults, plus 
a great battering ram to pound away 
at Masada’s defences. A breach was 
made in the wall, and torchbearers 
charged through to set fire to the 
fortress. With victory imminent, the 
Romans retreated to their camp to 
prepare for an all-out attack the 
next day. 

Masada’s last hours are vividly 
described by the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus. His is the only 
contemporary account of what hap¬ 
pened on that fateful night in the 
spring of a.d. 73. 

As flames raced along Masada’s 
ramparts, Eleazar ben Ya’ir called 

OpposiU: mial view qf Uw 
8S-aere mk/ertnss, 
wWt mt huge Rmm si^ 
ramp sHU intact 


the leaders of his besieged band to- 
||ether. “Daybreak will end our re¬ 
sistance,” he told them. “But we are 
free to choose an honourable death 
with our loved ones. Let us leave 
this world unenslaved by our ene¬ 
mies, free men in company with our 
wives and children. 

“One thing only let us spare—our 
store of food; it will bear witness 
that we perished not through want 
but because we chose deam rather 
than slavery.” 

Moved by Eleazar’s fervent ap¬ 
peal, his companions vowed mass 
suicide for the beleaguered band of 
960 Zealots. Each man, having ten¬ 
derly bade his own family farewell, 
killed them. Then the men piled 
their possessions in a heap before 
their houses and burned them. 

“They chose ten men by lot, to 
slay all the rest,” records Josephus. 
“The others laid themsejlves down 
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by their wives and children, threw 
their arms about them and offered 
their necks to the stroke of those 
who executed that melancholy of¬ 
fice. When the ten had slain them 
all, they cast lots for themselves, 
choosing one to kill the other nine. 
Then, after the one who remained 
had assured himself that all were 
dead, he set fire to the royal palace, 
and with his full strength drove his 
sword into his body.'* 

The next morning the trumpeting 
Tenth Legion launoied its confident 
assault. But instead of the expected 
bitter resistance, the Romans found 
only smouldering ruins and silence. 

How was Josephus able to give 
such a vivid account of the last hours 
of Masada.^ There were eyewit¬ 
nesses: two women and five chil¬ 
dren had hidden themselves in a 
cavern during the slaughter. Jose¬ 
phus probably obtained his story 


from the Romans—but he might 
have interviewed the surviving 
women and children themselves. 

Thus ended the epic of Masada. 
Through the centuries, the fortress 
was left to moulder, and in time it 
became a revered name in Jewish 
history. It might have remained just 
that, remote and shrouded in mys¬ 
tery like the near-by biblical cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, had it not 
been for the dream of one man: 
Dr. Yigael Yadin, professor of 
archaeology at the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity in Jerusalem. 

Yadin, today a quiet, 50-year-old 
scholar, was Chief of Operations 
during Israel's 1948 war for inde¬ 
pendence, then served as Israeli 
Chief of Staff until he resigned in 
1952. It was after his return to civil¬ 
ian life that he became interested in 
Masada. Inspired by the vivid ac¬ 
counts of Josephus, he climbed the 
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niffsed, lonely rock in the Judean 
wilderness and began his archaeolo¬ 
gical investigations. Soon he was 
convinced that the mountain would 
yield rare treasures and perhaps con¬ 
firm Josephus' story. He began to 
dream of organizing an expraition 
to unearth the ruins. 

In 1963, after many years of hard 
‘ work, Yadin at last saw his dream 
come true. Heading an expedition 
sponsored by the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity, the Israeli Department of An¬ 
tiquities, the- Israel Exploration 
Society and private individuals and 
groups, including the London Ob¬ 
server, he embarked on an ii-month 
supreme effort. He was to uncover 
97 per cent of Masada's construc¬ 
tions, sift 50,000 cubic yards of earth, 
and accomplish what normally 
would have taken ^ seasons of 
archaeological work. In the end, the 
story of Masada and the courageous 
band that preferred death to slavery 
would be laid bare for the world. 

ActioD Stations. With the help of 
the Israeli afmy Yadin tackled the 
rock like a military operation. From 
helicopters, the Israeli air force 
photographed and mapped every 
foot of the stronghold. Engineers 
blasted a road through the Judean 
wilderness, piped in water, estab¬ 
lished a base camp of 50 tents and 
huts near the site where the Roman 
General Silva had his headquarters 
almost 1,900 years before. Dangling 
from rope harnesses, workmen 
bolted two stairways to the sheer 
face of the cliffs and installed a cable 
da- 


car to haul heavy supplies to Mas¬ 
ada's summit. 

Sdll lacking sufficient labour,- 
Yadin advertised in the Israeli Press 
and in The Observer for volunteers. 
He was deluged with thousands of 
replies from young and old, rich 
and poor, Jew and non-Jew the 
world over. 

In all, some 5,000 people from 28 
countries volunteered. Yadin put 
them to work in two-week shifts of 
about 300 at a time. Work was sche¬ 
duled from October 1963 to May 
1964, and again the following season 
from November to April. 

The day began with reveille at 
4.45, and by 5.45 a.m. volunteers 
were climbing the rock to begin 
their strenuous labours, heaving 
boulders, digging, sifting. Suddenly 
desert storms halted the work, rip¬ 
ping tents to shreds. Hooding the 
camp. At times, fo^ had to be 
dropped to the marooned expedition 
by helicopter. Probably the worst 
problem was the extremes of desert 
climate. “We burned by day and 
froze at night,'* recalls a volunteer. 

Nevertheless, the work progressed 
steadily. Then one day, digging in 
the ashes and debris, woikers stum¬ 
bled on to compelling confirmation 
of the 2 ^ots' last stand. “We stood 
frozen, gazing in awe at what had 
been uncoverra," Yadin recounts in 
his book, Masada.^ “For as we 
gazed, we relivbd the final and most 
tragic moments of ^e drama. Upon 

•e I96S br YIsmI Yadin and puMMwd by 
WaidenfeM and NioolMm, Landon. 
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the steps leading to a pool in 
Herod's bath house and on the 
ground near by were the remains of 
three skeletons. One was that of a 
man about twenty. Next to it, we 
found hundreds of silvered scales of 
armour, scores of arrows, fragments 
of a prayer shawl. 

"Not far off was the skeleton of a 
young woman, with her scalp pre> 
served intact because of the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere. Her 
dark hair, beautifully plaited, looked 
as if it had just been dressed. The 
third skeleton was that of a child. 
There could be no doubt that 
what our eyes beheld were the re¬ 
mains of some of the defenders of 
Masada." 

But the most dramatic find of all 
was the discovery of ii mysterious 
pottery fragments inscribed with 
Jewish characters. Inked on each was 
a single name or nickname, includ¬ 
ing that of ben Ya’ir and ten other 
Zealot leaders. Archaeologists specu¬ 
late that these priceless potsherds 
may have been the 
actual lots used in 
that grim lot¬ 
tery almost 20 
centuries ago. 

The Masada 
"dig” uncovered 
six miles of walls 
in the fortress, 
ruins of a Herod- 
ian palace with a 
swimming pool 
and a frescoed 
throne ^ room, a 


synagogue, fragments of wine and 
grain jars, together with bits of 
desiccated foods—dates, salt, wheat, 
olive stones and pomegranates—left 
by the Zealots. 

There were bronze and silver 
coins minted during the revolt, piles 
of stone missiles hurled by the 
Roman catapults, earthenware oil 
lamps, many pottery and cosmetic 
items and even 14 fragments of 
leather and parchment scrolls, one 
of them similar in text to the famous 
Dead Sea scrolls found at near-by 
Qumran in 1947. 

“The sciendfic value of these dis¬ 
coveries is enormous," Yadin de¬ 
clares, "But Masada is first and fore¬ 
most a symbol. It signifies the stand 
of the few against me many, of the 
weak against the strong, the last 
fight of those who chose death over 
slavery and submission." 

Every year now, thousands of 
young Israelis climb to the summit 
of Masada in solemn pilgrimage, 
and here, in torchlight ceremony 
at night, Israeli 
army recruits take 
the oath of al¬ 
legiance, swearing 
that "Masada shall 
not fall again!" 

Indeed, Masada 
is a shrine 
of independence 
and courage; it 
stands as a sym¬ 
bol to liberty- 
loving people 
everywhere. 
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PAVLOVA, 

My Most 

Unforgettable 

Character 


By Sol Hurok 

To the public she was the 
great ballerina—^remote, 
ethereal, almost unreal. But 
her friends knew her as a warm 
and vital human being 



S HE WAS the worst poker player 
I ever met. When she Iwld a 
good hand, she hummed, chat¬ 
tered or gazed around the room 
With such elaborate unconcern that 
everyone knew she had a pair 
aces. With a poor hand, she was so 
glum you would think the world 
was endmg. 

This was the Anna Pavlova I 
knew. To the world she was the 
neatest of ballennas, a legend in 
her liCetimc. Even to^y, hn name 
is known to people who never at¬ 
tended the bwet or who are not 
even interested in it Jo them, she 
w^ a shimmering unreal person 
With a greatness mat rime has not * 
touched. But to me, she wak one 


of the warmest, most vital human 
bemgs I ever knew. 

People today who know her only 
m ^ms of olo—and bad—iilm clips 
of her dancmg, think of her as 
remote as the farthest star. That 
exquisite mask of a face, with its 
great dark eyes and delicate fea¬ 
tures, and its expression of cold, 
chiselled mdanchqly, made her 
seem dehumanized. Remote and 
ethereal, she was a dying swan, a 
ghostly maiden, a fairy princess; in 
her filmy white costume, severe hair¬ 
do and deadly white make-up, she 
Was a creature not of this world. 

Thot was Pavlova to the public. 
Yet in all the 57 J^ears I have been 
preseotii^ great artists to the world. 
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1 have never known anyone with 
such a zest for life. 

ril never forget the first time I 
met her. I was already well known 
as an impresario, yet I was so star- 
struck by her that I used to stand at 
the back of the audience at the old 
New York Hippodrome Theatre 
every night and watch her dance. 

One night, a friend offered to take 
me backstage to meet her. Mentally, 
1 rehearsed a litde speech in Eng¬ 
lish, then in Russian. But when 1 
got to her dressing-room, I was too 
tongue-tied to speak. She extended 
her hand, and I numbly bent to kiss 
it. When she invited me to join her 
at supper, I could only nod. My 
dream of meeting my idol had 
come true—and I had not uttered 
a word. 

Fim-Lover. What sort of restau¬ 
rant would she pick, this high 
riestess of the dance? I imagined 
er in some exquisite setting, nib¬ 
bling at a plover’s egg. Instead, she 
chose the outdoor cah^ at Palisades 
Amusement Park in New Jersey, 
where she polished off a two-inen 
steak, French-fried potatoes and ice¬ 
cream. Pushing back her chair at 
the end of dinner (I had only picked 
at mine), she grinned and said, 

RtnuAN-sotN impresario Sd Hurok who 
eminated to the United States in 1906, 
worked as salesman, tram conductor and 
bottle washer before turning to his great 
love, mude. In the past 50 years he has 
pres^ted in Ameika a gUttering prooessioo 
of ardstt, iocludiiw Anna Rsi^a, Artur 
Rohinstrin, Iforlan Anderson, Dame Margot 
fomepk, and the Royal and^Bdshoi balms. 


’’Let’s go and have some fun.” 

Pavlova’s idea of fiin turned out 
to be d tour of the amusement at¬ 
tractions. She giggled at our reflec¬ 
tions in the mstorting mirrors, 
shrieked as she went careering 
down the roller coaster, and finally 
dragged me on to the dance floor, 
where she did a very creditable 
fox-trot. 

This was the woman whose in¬ 
comparable grace caused playwright 
John Van Druten to liken her to 
”thc wind passing like a shadow 
over a ficldf of wheat.” But Van 
Druten never saw her swimming. 
Pavlova loved the water, yet in it 
she was clumsy beyond belief. She 
was all arms and legs, all going in 
different directions. On the diving 
board she was even worse. 

Anna Pavlova never had children 
of her own, but it was to young 
people that she was most vulner¬ 
able. She maintained a home in 
Paris for about 30 Russian refugee 
children. She watched over the girls 
in her company like a mother hen 
and felt personally responsible for 
their welfere. At holidays and birth¬ 
days, each received a carefully 
chosen present. In 1923, she sent 
relief packages to Russia, and I can 
still remember ballerinas from dw 
dolshoi and Maryinsky theatres 
queueing up to receive food parcels 
ffom Pavlova. Even today, her 
name is revered there, although she 
left her homeland in 1913. 

But it was to die world outside 
Russia that Anna Pavlova gave her 
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finest gift. More than anyone else, 
she brought ballet to the millions. 
In the course of her career, she 
travelled 500,000 miles, dancing to 
untold millions of peoplp. And, 
mind you, this was not by aero¬ 
plane. 

In all the time I was her manager, 
she never missed a performance. 
In one theatre there was such a 
big hole in the roof that ram poured 
in, soaking costumes and scenery, 
and Pavlova pirouetted in puddles. 
**It is wonderful,** she said to me in 
the interval. **We don’t need lights; 
the lightning comes inside to us.** 

Yet she was not a plaster saint. 
Many a fusillade of rallet slippers 
and pungent Russian invectives 
were flung at an unlucky manager. 
She could be equally profane in 
Russian, Polish, French or English. 
When angry at herself, she would 


make the sign of the cross several 
times and mutter in Russian—^usual¬ 
ly *'chart!* which means “devil.** I 
remember the way she would talk 
when scolding a member of the 
company. “Answer me I Don’t 
talk!** she would say all in one 
breath, in her high cmrrupy voice. 

And she could be a martinet. 
Once, when the company was play¬ 
ing in Washington, through an 
oversight no class or rehearsal had 
been arranged on the day of the 
opening. That night, ten minutes 
before the curtain went up, Pavlova 
ordered the entire company to line 
up onstage, single file. Slowly, de¬ 
liberately, she asked each one, 
“Have you practised today?*’ All 
said no. “I am a dancer,** she said 
in glacial tones. “You are dancers. 
I practise while you do nothing. So. 
We will have a lesson now.** And, 


London igsst Anna Pavlova with tiu famous Russian sitter, Chaliapin, in her garden 
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with the audience stamping on the 
other side of the curtaini Anna 
Pavlova delayed the opening for 
half an hour while she held a class 
for the entire company. 

Anna Pavlova was born in St. 
Petersburg in i88i. Her father died 
when she was two, and her mother 
was very poor. They often lived on 
nothing but cabbage soup and rye 
bread. At ten she was accepted as a 
pupil at the Imperial Ballet School 
in St. Petersburg, where thev fed 
the emaciated little girl on cod-liver 
oil to fatten her up. 

Tsar’s Visit. Alexander III and 
his Empress occasionally visited the 
school and had tea with the chil¬ 
dren. One dav the Tsar took a 
youngster on his lap. Little Anna 
burst into a fit of jealous weeping. 
The Tsar asked her what was 
wrong, and she sobbed that she, too, 
wanted to sit on the royal lap. Grand 
Duke Vladimir picked her up, but 
she kept on howling, insisting that 
she did not want a substitute. 

The dance that was the most emo¬ 
tional experience for Anna Pavlova 
was one that she had choreographed 
herself. It was called “Autumn 
Leaves.” I remember how her eyes 
would be filled with tears when she 
came offstage after dancing it. She 
had dedicated it to a young man she 
had known in Russia antfwho had 
drowned. “Autunm Leaves” was a 
memorial from Anna Pavlova, the 
woman who loved him. 

“You must have loved to be a 
great artist,” she once told me. 


“You must know all about love— 
but you must learn to do without 
it.” 

Far from being remote, Anna 
Pavlova enjoyed having people 
around her. She had a beautiful 
home in London—Ivy House, in 
Golders Green—and people like 
George Bernard Shaw and Feodor 
Chaliapin were frequent guests. She 
enjoyed entertaining, and planned 
every party in minute detail. 

Her kindness was legendary. 
When business was bad she refused 
to be paid. “I want no money,” she 
told me. “If you can, pay the boys 
and girls in the company.” One 
year, on their way to Cape Town, 
the company was disconsolate at 
being away from home at Christ¬ 
mas. In fact, they would be crossing 
the Equator on December 25. But 
she had a surprise. As the ship 
crossed the Equator, she called 
everyone into her suite. There was 
a large Christmas tree she had 
storea in the hold of the ship; it 
was fully decorated, with presents 
for everyone scattered under its 
branches. 

Once, when she was dancing in 
Rio de Janeiro, she was furious be¬ 
cause the curtain didn’t work prop¬ 
erly. Refusing to finish the per¬ 
formance, she stormed off stage. At 
the stage door, she was stuped by 
a woman with a litdegirl. Ine child 
asked why she was leaving. When 
she explained, the child began to 
cry: “But mo^er promised me that 
you would dance the swanl” The 
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woman explained that she had 
brought her daughter to the theatre 
for a birthday treat. Pavlova bent 
down, kissed the little eirl, and 
promited that she would return. 
Ten minutes later, she was back 
on stage, dancing for her. 

The ballet she danced for the 
child, **The Dying Swan,’* was, of 
course, the one with which the pub* 
lie sdll associates Anna Pavlova. In 
it, with apparently effortless move¬ 
ments, she depicted the agony of 
death. She is remembered for it not 
because of her incredible technique 
but because of the compassion in 
her artistry. 

Theatre’s Tribute. Soon after 
her death, conductor Constant 
Lambert led a memorial perform¬ 
ance of “The Dying Swan’* at the 
Apollo Theatre in Shaftesbury Ave¬ 
nue. The curtain rose on an empty, 
darkened stage. A spodight played 
on the ballerina who was not there 
and followed her unseen presence 
across the sta^. The audience rose 
to its feet ana stood in silent tribute 
as the orchestra played the Saint- 
Saens music with wnich she is for 
ever identified. 

The last time I saw Anna Pavlova 
was in the autumn of 1930.1 was in 
Paris,'getdng ready to sail back to 
New York. She telephoned me firom 
London, where she was dancing, 
and asked me to embark from 
Southampton. Naturally, I agreed. 


Although the weSther was damp 
and chill, she came to the ship, 
examined my stateroom, made sure 
that my bed was comfortable, and 
instructed the purser to take good 
care of me. As though 1 were a 
child, she told me what to eat, to be 
sure to exercise, and to get lots of 
sleep. The other people present tried 
to hurry her off the snip, fearing 
that she might catch cold. “1^ 
still!’’ she commanded, with a 
break in her voice. “Maybe it’s the 
last time 1 see him.*’ 

It was. Three months later she 
was dead. She died in The Hague 
of double pneumonia. At three 
o’clock one morning, she awakened 
in a fever. She called her maid and 
asked her to impack the swan cos' 
tume. She asked that her manager 
be notified that she was well and 
could resume rehearsals the next 
day. An hour later, at the age of 49, 
Pavlova was dead. 

The spring after she died, I went 
to London. It was my first visit to 
Europe in years without seeing her. 
I went to Gol(krs Green Cremafxh 
jium, not far from where she had 
lived, and I remember asking the 
attendant where her ashes were. 
“East Wall, 3-7-11,” he said. 

That was all that was left of Anna 
Pavlova. There, on the stone walk 
in front of East Wall, 3-7-11> I 
placed a small bunch of violets. 

They were her ^vourite fiower. 


Modern science is still trying to produce a tranquillizer more efifeedve 
than a few kind words. ^ —o. M. 
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Humour in 
Uniform 


In preparation for 
officer’s parade the 
ing, our sergeant 
platoon for a final inspection. Order¬ 
ing; us to remove our hats, he strolled 
briskly down the line, examining our 
haircuts and uttering remarks like 
“Goody fair, lousy, get it cut shorter.” 
Approaching the man on my left, who 
was bald, the sergeant, without break¬ 
ing stride or changing expression in 
the least, rasped, “Efficiency medal!” 

—Allan Burion 

The civilian doctor who delivered 
our second child had some difficulty 
during the birth. Our litde girl in¬ 
sisted on making her entrance into the 
world with her right hand cupped 
over her right eyebrow, and the doctor 
was just as determined that she drop 
her arm before emerging. 

During the stiuggle, he paused for 
a moment, glared at me and ex¬ 
claimed, “1 know vour husband is an 
officer, but isn’t tnis carrying things 
a little too far I” —c. c. 

During a missile-firing display in 
honour of Prince Philip’s visit to~ 
HM.S. London, our prize aimer shot 
down the target with a direct hit. Im¬ 
pressed, Prince Philip said, “That 
man dcsores a coconut 1” 

We thou^t nothing marc of the 


the commanding 
following morn- 
summoned our 


joke, until a few weeks later a parcel 
arrived from Buckingham Palace 
containing a superb coconut—^which 
now takes place of honour in the 
ship’s trophy cabinet. —c. s. Lewis 

At an army survival lecture, the 
instructor was saying, “Grasshoppers 
are not only edible out highly nutri¬ 
tious. <In fact. King Solomon used to 
feed them to all his wives. Grasshop¬ 
pers made them healthy and alert.” 

A voice from the rear interrupted: 
“To hell with what they fed the wives 
—what did they feed King Solomon?” 

—^HLNRY LfcAUO 

Our (krman P.O.W. camp was 
patrolled by savage Alsatians—^which 
we fed daily with tit-bits. To the dis¬ 
may of their handlers, the dogs soon 
became friendly. Finally a notice was 
posted: “Prisoners are forbidden to 



feed the dogs. The dogs have been 
instructed not to accept food from 
prisoners.” 

—Lieut.-Col. a. C. Whitcombe, M.B.E. 

Recently a strapping six-foot-four 
pilot was asked by a young airman 
how a man of his size got into the 
small cockpit of a Phantom fighter. 

“I don’t get into the aircraft,” he 
replied, “I put it on I” —E. R, G. 
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Some men with high IQ’s were put 
under the command of a regular 
army sergeant, whose intelligence was 
almost as low as his opinion of new 
recruits. The trainees’ resentment at 
taking orders from the uneducated but 
efficient and husky N.C.O. was evi¬ 
dent. After a blistering dressing-down 
one of the men asked, “Why do we 
have to take this abuse from an ignor¬ 
ant old ape like him?” 

“Take it easy,” said his friend. 
“That ‘old ape’ isn’t as stupid as he 
looks. Besides, I hear he's only 26. 
You can’t call that old!” 

“Perhaps not,” came the retort. 
“But work out his human equiv¬ 
alent.” —4iENRY BOIl'E 

At a navy training centre, a salty 
chief gave an indoctrination icemre to 
recruits, telling them that the navy ex¬ 
pected them to obey all commands 
without question. A recruit asked, 
“During all your years in the navy, 
have you ever been nven an order or 
command that you thought foolish or 
improper?” The chief replied without 
hesitation, “No—but I will say that 
when I was a recruit it was the only 
time 1 ever mowed a lawn covered 
with two inches of snow.” 

—E. H. Renkbiit 

Following a very long briefing 
by the commanding officer, die ser- 
eant was told to show us a 30-minurc 
oliday-safety film, which we had all 
seen at one dme or another. Low 
moans were heard while he adjusted 
the microphone and said that it was 
compulsory for us all to see the film 
before he could dismiss us. “Now 
everybody look!” he ordered, and we 
all turned and looked at the film held 
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overhead by the projectionist. “O.K.,” 
he said. “You’ve all seen the 30- 
minute film. Dismissed, and happy 
holiday!” — c. d. 

One afternoon in 1947 when I was 
on guard duty in our barracks in 
Normern Greece, a fire broke out in 
the Officers’ Mess. De^rately looking 
for help to fight the flames, I was re¬ 
lieved to see a senior officer racing to 



the rescue. Through the smoke and 
confusion he barked his first order. 

“Go easy on that water. I haven’t 
had my bath yet.” —d. locklin 

1 WAS to have an operation in the 
camp hospital, and the head nurse 
came the night before to explain what 
would take place the next morning. 
“At eight,” she began, “you’ll be given 
two ^iUs which wfll make you drowsy. 
At nine you’ll be given a hypodermic, 
which will probably put you to slecm. 
Then at ten you’d be taken to the 
operating-room where they’ll finish 
you off.” — E. M. 

When I was first stationed at a U.S. 
Air Force base in England, I enquired 
about the weather and was {vompdv 
informed: “You can always tol 
summer from winter—the ram gets 
wanner.” « —v. T. BAunnni 


A FEW YEARS Rgo, 1 hcRfd a story 
JjL about a teacher who hid 
JL JL gathered his small pupils 
around him for a botany lesson. 
“The other day, 1 saw something 
about six inches high coming up 
from the ground,” said the teacher. 
“On top of it was a litde round ball 
of fluff, and if you blew at it, a 
whole galaxy of stars flew out. Now, 
what was it like before the Utde ball 
of stars appeared?” 

One boy said it was yellow, like a 
sunflower only smaller. 

“What was it like before that?” 

A little girl said it was like a half- 
closed, upside-down umbrella with 
a yellow lining. 

“And before that?” 

Another child answered, “It was 
a little circle of green leaves coming 
out of the ground.” ^ 

“Do you know what it is?' the 
teacher asked. 

The youngsters yelled bade, 
“Dandelion 1 ” 

“And have you ever picked a 
dandelion?” the teacher amd. 
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It's the simple yet magical 
ly to a better understanding 
of your fellow men 

By John Kord Lagemann 

“Yes,” chorused the children. 
Whereupon the teacher said, 
“That’s impossible. You can’t pick 
a dandelion. What do you get- 
some of those balls of flim, or the 
little green umbrella, or the leaves? 
No, whatever you pick, you get only 
a fragment of the whole. You can’t 
pick a dandelion because it isn’t a 
thing—^it’s a performance. Every 
living thing is a performance—even 
you.” 

The moral of that litde story is 
simple: Life never stands still: You 
must look at the world around you 
not as a collecdon of ready-made 
objects and past events, W as 
something that is happening nottf. 
Don’t ask, “What’s thb?” but 
rather, “What’s going on here?” 

This is the basic question asked 
by scientists. One day, the story 
goes, Sir Isaac Newton observed the 
rail ^ an apple in an orchard. Had 
he asked only, “What is it?” the 
answer would have been, “An 
apple,” and ^t would have been 
that. Instead, Newton asked, in 
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effect, “What's going on here?"— 
and, as a result, formulated his law 
of universal gravitation. 

In Vienna, Sigmund Freud asked 
himself the same question about 
patients whose symptoms he could 
not trace to physical causes—^and 
gave us new insight into mental 
illness. 

I've found that this question 
works a special magic in helping 
to understand people and interpret 
their behaviour. If you just ask of a 

E erson, “Who is he?" or, “What is 
e?" all you get by way of answer 
are the labels—the little umbrella, 
the yellow flower, the ball of fluff. 
You miss the dandelion. 

Silent Communication. Once a 
friend of mine was on a bus which 
picked up a young man with one leg 
amputated above the knee. He was 
obviously new to crutches, and had 
a hard time lifting himself up into 
the bus. While his struggle was 

r ig on, the driver leaned out of 
window and peered anxiously 
ahead. The passengers turned their 
attention away from the young man 
to see what was holding them up. 
There were no sirens, no flashing 
red lights, and presendy the driver 
setded back in his seat and drove c^. 

My friend remembered to ask her¬ 
self, “What’s going on here?” just 
in time to see the yoimg man and 
the driver exchange the briefest of 
smiles through the rear-vision mir¬ 
ror. It was a touching example of 
building a bridge of understanding. 
Without a word being spoken, two 
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human beings, complete strangers 
to each other, had come within 
hailing distance. 

Like that bus driver, some people 
seem to have a special gift for deal¬ 
ing with others. Without groping, 
they know the right thing to do or 
say, or when not to act at all. Thev 
have the gift of sensitivity—^which 
is really nothing more than an 
awareness of what’s going on. 

One psychologist (tefines it as the 
ability to predict accurately how 
another person will think, act and 
feel in a wide variety of situations. 
Naturally, the better our predic¬ 
tions about other people’s be¬ 
haviour, the better our ability to get 
on with them, to spark their in¬ 
terests, to inspire their self-confi¬ 
dence. Under this kind of treatment, 
they usually respond by doing the 
same for us. 

Sensitivity to others actually de¬ 
velops and reinforces a person’s 
individuality. In closing himself off 
from the world, he becomes less a 
person and more a thing. At the 
root of most conflicts is me failure 
of one individual to respond fully 
and sensitively to the omer. What 
gets in the way? It is usually a 
preoccupation with self. 

Whenever we talk to another per¬ 
son our thoughts are dominated by 
such questions as, “How much is he 
like me? What can he do for me?** 
What we fail to ask is, “What does 
he think of himself and why?" 

Since predictive understanding is 
so essential to all human activity. 
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why don’t we try a little harder to 
develop and use it? Because most of 
us still think of sensitivity to others 
as something fixed at birth and un¬ 
changing throughout life. In fact, 
research has shown that sensitivity 
consists of traits and talents which 
can be developed through practice. 
In some ways, learning to grasp 
“what’s going on’’ is like learning 
how to appreciate a play. 

• Get the facts about the per¬ 
formers. Before you can put yourself 
in another person’s place and sense 
how the world appears to him, you 
have to grasp the background from 
which he came, the customs and be¬ 
liefs and ideas which have shaped 
his thinking. 

At one of the large Allied camps 
for children made homeless by the 
last war, most behaviour problems 
occurred at night. The children 
slept fitfullv, had nightmares, even 
fought with one another. The doc¬ 
tor in charge had noticed that many 
of the chilmen stole food and hid it, 
even after eating their fill at the 
table. After years of near-starvation, 
they were still anxious about where 
their next meal was coming from. 

His solution to the problem was 
to give each child a slice of bread 
at bedtime. He told them they had 
only to ask for more food^ii they 
were still hungry But this pai icu- 
lar slice of bread was not to be 
eaten; it was to be held. With bread 
in hand, the children went to sleep 
more peacefully. 

* Listen to the performance with 


‘*the third ear.*' People rarely try to 
hide their real thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. Indeed, most individuals try 
very hard to “tell all’’ about them¬ 
selves. But there is much they can¬ 
not say in so many words, just as 
there is much an actor cannot con¬ 
vey about his role simply by reading 
the lines. 

When you know what to look 
for, you can find revealing insights 
in everyday behaviour. Psychiatrists 
train themselves to watx:h for 
“silent signals’’: the interlaced fin¬ 
gers, bitten nails and hunched 
posture that indicate tension; the 
sudden overpoliteness of manner 
that masks a refusal to co-operate. 
(“Listening with the third ear,’’ one 
expert called it.) 

Lawyers are alert to similar sig¬ 
nals. They know that things are 
getting warm when, in the course 
of cross-examining a witness, they 
detect a flushing of the skin and a 
light perspiration that brings a 
shine to even a well-powdered nose. 
It is almost impossible, they know, 
for a person under the stress of 
emotion, to breathe quietly and 
evenly. Looking for such clues is 
really a way of asking, “What’s 
going on here?” 

• Don’t pre-judge the perform¬ 
ance. Snap judgements are very 
likely to be wrong. The longer you 
can put off final judgement of a 
person or event, the more accurate 
it will be. 

In one experiment, groups of 
people were shown two sets of 
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photographs of four men and four 
women. One set showing each in> 
dividual with glasses, the other set 
without. The judges were asked to 
rate them on personality traits. 

When the subjects wore glasses, 
they were rated more intelligent, 
honest, dependable and industrious. 
In similar experiments, people who 
smiled were judged to be more 
honest, kind and humorous. This 
kind of impression is highly re¬ 
sistant to change; once you make 
up your mind about a person, it 
colours all the information you get 


about him later. 'Aiat's why it*s so 
important to avoid snap judge¬ 
ments. 

Once you've made a habit of ask¬ 
ing, “What's going on here?'' you 
begin to see under the surface of 
events and to find explanations for 
otherwise puzzling or disturbing 
situations. 

Instead of merely learning all 
about someone, you really come 
to know' him. In short, you gain 
insight, one of the most power¬ 
ful of tools for achieving successful 
human relations. 



Eating Between Reels 

A WOMAN went up to the box office of a cinema at 8 p.m. and asked the 
cashier, “Have you seen a small boy with a blue cap and a red sweater?” 

“If I remember correctly,” answered the girl, “he came in at 2 p.m. 
and I haven't seen him leave.” 

“That's my son!” exclaimed the lady, producing a small package. 
“Would you be so kind as to give him this? It’s his supper.” 

—4He Znt, Hamburg 


* * * 


Postscripts 

Above the washbasin at mv husband's office, the boss had put a large 
“Think!” sign. Directly bdow someone hung another sign saying: 
“Thoap!” — p. E. c. 

A xBSTAURANT has added this postscript to its menu: “Note--Some 
cheeses are supposed to smell.” -^-D. k. o. 

Towabos the end of the deer season last year, a “Deer Crossing” sign 
on a California highway had anodier sign fastmed to i^ evidendy by a 
disappointed hunter. It read: “Promises I PromiseW — o. p. l. 
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INSTANT SHIPS 
THE SWEDISH WAY 

By Gordon Gaskill 

A meteoric rise in the world shipbuilding 
league has placed Sweden second only 
to Japan. This report explains why 


* usT OFF the Swedish port of 

^ Gothenburg not long ago, I 
4 stood on the bridge of the 
brand-new ship Nuolja as she 
triumphantly passed her trial runs. 
Although only an unromantic ore 
earner, Nuolja has caused quite a 
stir in the shipping world. 

Five-sixths as Tong as Queen 
Elizabeth 2, she can carry 72,500 
deadweight tons. She*s the last word 
in modern design and electronic 
controls. Only 29 men are required 
to run her, and they live in quarters 
which rival a good hotel, with swim¬ 
ming pool and sauna. Beyond 
this, Nuolja is a sensational chal- 
lenTC to Japan’s near-monopoly in 
building me world’s merenant 
ships.* A mere 81 working days 
bemre I sailed in her, she had be^ 
only a pile qf steel plates. No other 
ship her size and type has ever been 

*Sse "Sea Gianta Ahojrl* Raader'a Digeet, 
November 1966. 


built anywhere so cheaply, efficient¬ 
ly, swiftly. The credit for this feat 
Ixlongs largely to one man. Nils 
Svensson. 

After gaming a degree as a naval 
architect in the Depression year 
1931, Svensson could only get a job 
as a ship’s welder. He now blesses 
that day. “Workmg with my hands 
in the yard,” he says, “I learned a 
lot of things I’d never have under¬ 
stood properly if I’d always had a 
white-collar job.” His employer 
was Sweden’s Gotaverken company, 
one of the world’s great shipbuild¬ 
ing firms. As the Depression eased, 
Svensson moved into his rightful 
job as a naval architect and rose 
rapidly in the firm. 

But by 1957, the post-war ship¬ 
building bo^ was oead. Coinpeti- 
tion was growing sharper by the 
month. In fact, me hu« Swedish 
Grangesberg group—for which 
Gotaverken had built nearly ^ 
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ships—^finally gave some of its busi> 
ness to Japan. The time had come 
for Gotaverkcn to think seriously 
about its future. Nils Svensson, by 
now chief of production, put for¬ 
ward his ideas at a board meeting. 

“Basically, we are still building 
ships the way Noah did,*’ he said. 
“Why can’t we turn out ships the 
way car manufacturers turn out 
cars?” 

Svensson’s plan for expansion was 
threefold. First, comb the world for 
the best machines and methods, 
and combine them into the most 
modern, efficient shipyard ever 
seen. 

Second, overcome the problem of 
Swedish weather: rain, snow, cold, 
insufficient daylight seriously ham¬ 
pered work 25 per cent of the time. 
“Let’s build most of each ship 
indoors,’* said Svensson, “in dry, 
heated surroundings.” 

Then the third, most radical 
point. Ships had always been built 
in one spot and never moved until 
launching. This meant an enormous 
waste of time while employees 
worked their way round the ship. 
Why not slide the growing ship 
slowly past the workers? 

At this, doubts were expressed. 
It is all very well to move a car, 
but how could you push along a 
ship’s thousands of tons? Wnat 
gliding system could bear such 
weight? Yet when Svensson said 
quietly, “I think it can be worked 
out,” his fellow directors were im¬ 
pressed. They voted to give him 
y6 





Mils Svensson, pioneer of a dream shipyard 


one year and 400,(xx} kronor 
(Rs. 576 ,(X)o) to find out whether 
his ideas were feasible. 

During that year, Svensson and 
his aides travelled the world, in- 
s^cting other shipyards, hunting 
down the very latest machines and 
methods.They found a Soviet device 
that simplified troublesome vertical 
welding: one man in a little cage 
travelling up and down could do in 
three hours a job that normally took 
eleven. Cranes often bend steel 
plates when lifting them. Why not 
use cranes with huge electric mag¬ 
nets (from Norway), which grip the 
plates without distorting them? 

They made exhaustive studies of 
how Gotaverken’s last 100 ships had 
been built, then replannea each 
operation to eliminate useless move¬ 
ments. Perhaps it took a worker 
22>5 seconds to find a tool in a 
drawer-time that could be saved 
if the tool were repositioned at his 
fingertips. U you multiplied those 
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22*5 seconds by thousands of work> 
ers in thousands of operations, you 
could save^thousands of costly man¬ 
hours. 

Some traditional yards allow steel 
plates to rust until the ship is com- 
leted, and then spend thousands of 
ours chipping away the rust before 
painting. Svensson*s team adopted a 
mcthoa whereby each plate was fed 
into a tornado of chopped-up piano 
wire, wliich blasted away all rust in 
an instant. The plate emerged shin¬ 
ing like silver—and was immediate¬ 
ly immersed in anti-rust primer 
paint. 

In many parts of a ship, a plate 
for the starboard side is exactly like 
that for the port side, except in 
reverse. So why not cut “mirror 
images*’ all at the same time? When 
one set of automatically controlled 
cutters moves to the left, let another 
set move to the right. And why only 
one sheet at a time? Experiments 
are now under way on the feasibility 
of slicing “sandwiches’* or several 
sheets at once. 

For special curved cuts, even the 
best man with an oxygen torch 
leaves slightly imperfect edges 
which have to be smoothed later at 
considerable expense. Why not use 
robot-controlled torches, guided by 
a photo-electric cell which traces 
along a white line from a blue)>riat? 
They cut much faster and so accur¬ 
ately that no smoothing is needed. 
(Ultramodern as this seems, an even 
better, fester, cheaper, computer- 
tape system is now being used.) 


In December 1958, the Gotaver- 
ken directors met again to hear 
Svensson’s report. Yes, he said, the 
new ideas were practical. But the 
existing Gotaverken shipyard could 
not be remodelled; an entirely new 
site must be used, and he had found 
one near by. The cost? About 200 
million kronor. 

That figure caused sharply in¬ 
drawn breaths. It would be one of 
the largest single private invest¬ 
ments ever made in Sweden. But 
Svensson’s confidence was persua¬ 
sive, and the board gave him the 
go-ahead. 

On the rocky coast a few miles 
outside Gothenburg, Gotaverken 
bought part of the Arcndal, the site 
Svensson had spotted, and in March 
1959 work began. 

Push-button Workers. Never 
had a shipyard been built with such 
attention to detail. Experts advised 
on heating, ventilating, soundproof¬ 
ing the ceilings, painting, even on 
skidproofing the floors. Really heavy 
work was planned out of existence: 
an Arendal worker could merely 
touch a switch, and limitless horse¬ 
power would replace his muscles. 

Above all, unique labour-manage¬ 
ment co-operation characterized 
Arendal. The Gotaverken manage¬ 
ment set out to explain the new 
system to the unions with impressive 
evidence to show that work would 
be easier, pleasanter, healthier—^d 
more remunerative—than ever be¬ 
fore. But the new procedures meant 
radical retraining. Could the unions 
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supply instructors, with manage* 
ment paying the bill? 

The unions gladly obliged, and 
chose dozens of men for a six-week 
training course. Recalls Svensson, 
“All of us sat down at the same 
school bench and learned the system 
together.” 

The acid test came after the open¬ 
ing day—May 25,1963—^when work 
began on pr(^ucing a real ship: a 
36,400-ton bulk carrier, Laponia. A 
normally efficient yard could build 
such a ship in 150 to 160 working 
days. Laponia took only 119. As the 
growing j 
were oven 
56,000-^0 
100 days. Nuolja, Arendal's six¬ 
teenth ship, was built in 81 days— 
and delivered three months ahead 
of time! 

Svensson isn't even content with 
that. He hopes to get construction 
time down to 65 days and eventual¬ 
ly, perhaps, to an incredible 50. 


ams of tne new system 
ome, the second ship—a 
tanker—^was finished in 


When I toured the Arendal yard, 
it seemed deserted. 1 said to my 
guide, “It's a pity I didn’t come 
on a working day.'* “But this is a 
working day,** ne said. “Every¬ 
thing's going full blast.'* Here was 
one of Arendal's greatest triumphs 
—that so much work can be accom¬ 
plished by so few workers. One 
five-acre shop has only 50 men in it! 

The movement of raw materials 
(mosdy, steel plate) is particularly 
impressive. From a stockpile whicn 
always holds enough to build four 
ships, plates come by routes that 
look bewilderingly complicated but 
are, in fact, like a well-run marshal¬ 
ling yard. Each plate gets its own 
“passport** of a special colour and 
number, which guides it unerringly 
to the right place at the right mo¬ 
ment. One man controls the whole 
vast flow, aided by closed-circuit 
television of such accuracy that a 
British visitor reported he could see 
a butterfly hovering round plates 


Sv€nsson*s nvolvtimary 
shipbuilding method: starting 
at the stem, each section is 
welded on to the next. As the 
sections are completed, the 
ship is gradually pushed 
otOside the construction he^ 
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To anticipate Indians 
increasing haulage needs 

When we manufactured the first 7| tonne pay- 
load Aahok Leyland Comet in 1954 we were 
being prepared — nghtly. as It proved When we 
built the first of the 10-30 tonne Ashok Leyland 
Beavar/Hippo range in 1968 we once again 
anticipated - rightly, as it is proving 


AnMipMd whU? 

India a growing need for a capacious transport 
system to handle the ever increasing traffic of 
goods and passengers generated by a developing 
economy 20 million tonnes of goods and 2000 
million passengers a year now and a four fold 
increase In the immediate 



We, in Aahok Leylapi believe in thinking icvi awi, 

ahead It pays in praparedneee — so vital to bear 
the reaponelbihtlee of progress In our national life L 1 MIT F 0 


Would our country need even higher payload Ennore, Madras 
road vehicles in the near future? If it does you ^ ^ ^ 

can be sure Ashok Leyland will be theflratto make Th* onfy masers or 

hHVf'My whkltt in Mm 
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nearly a quarter of a mile away. 

Clean of rust, the plates are 
painted, cut and shaped as needed. 
In a construction bay they are weld¬ 
ed into huge, prefaDricated chimks 
of ships—as much as 300 tons each. 
Some of the world’s largest cranes 
lift these chunks to one of two long 
building tracks, partly indoors, part¬ 
ly out. Each track is capable of 
handling a 250,000-ton ship. 

There’s no ceremony about laying 
the keel, for there is no keel. A huge 
stern section is lowered on to the 
track, the next section is welded to 
it, then the next. When the indoor 
part of the track is full, it’s time to 
push the growing ship outside. 

To make this unique “push” 
possible, Svensson and his team first 
tried roller bearings, a Swedish speci¬ 
ality. Even the best ones bent under 
the enormous weight. Undaunted, 
they made studies of friction, of new 
materials, and finally found the 
answer—still a trade secret. 

The push comes from five great 
hydraulic rams, anchored in rock, 
each capable of a lateral push of 700 
tons. The ships glide along easily 
on tracks that can bear five tons per 
square inch. With part of the ship 
now outside, a “curtain” of corru¬ 
gated sheet-metal closes round the 
hull to keep out bad weather. 

Approximately every third work¬ 
ing day, the growing ship is pushed 


outside a litde farther. When about 
one-third is out, the engine is drop¬ 
ped in. Finally, the completed ship 
is entirely outside—with the stern of 
the next ship nudging her bow. At 
night (so as to lose no working time) 
the building dock is flooded, the 
new ship is towed out, and the dock 
is pumped dry again. 

Growing Success. Even Svens¬ 
son never dared hope the yard 
would do as well as it has. “We 
expected to turn out 250,000 to 
300,000 deadweight tons a year,” he 
told me. In fact, in 1966 the total 
was about 570,000 tons, and last 
year around 635,000 tons. 

Thanks to Arendal, Sweden now 
stands second in the world ship¬ 
building race, beaten only by Japan. 
But Arendal cannot rest on its oars. 
Japan still builds about six times as 
much tonnage as Sweden; more¬ 
over, the Japanese Government 
extends financial support to its ship 
builders which allows them to sell 
ships on long-term, low-interest con¬ 
ditions—an advantage that the 
Swedish Government has so far 
done little to match. Japan is also 
building much bigger ships, which 
Arendal must.soon rival. 

“There’s a lot of business ahead, 
and a lot of competition,” Svensson 
says. “But shipyards with the cheap 
est production methods will survive. 
The rest will go under. We w<m*t.** 


Possibly the factor that makes the adult-youth controversy more difficuk 
than ever is that for the first time parents are outnumbers. Worse still, 
they can’t blame it on the children. ** —T. o. 
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Does today's breakdown 
of old restraints in 
the Western World herald 
an era of decadence—or 
the discovery of new 
moral values? 

Condensed from Newsweek 


O UR OLD taboos arc dead or dy- 
I ing. A newj more permissive 
society is taking shape in the 
Western world. Its outlines are 
etched most prominently in the arts 
—^in the increasing nudity and 
frankness of today's films, m the 
blunt, often obscene language of 
novels and plays, in the candid lyrics 
of popular songs, in freer fashions 
and franker advertising. And be¬ 
hind this expanding permissiveness 
in the arts stands a society in transi¬ 
tion, a society that has lost its con¬ 
sensus on such crucial issues as 
premarital sex and clerical celibacy: 


a society that cannot agree on 
standard of conduct, language and 
manners, on what can be seen and 
heard. 

Of concern to thinking people is 
the swiftness with which all the old 
restraints are losing their force. 
Many psychologists and social 
thinkers see a dwgerous swing to* 
ward irresponsible hedonism and, 
ultimately, social deca^. 

Others, however, reject the notion 
that the new permissiveness is a sign 
of moral collapse. Indeed, artists 
and writers hail it as a release from 
an era of ^^fetorian repression and 
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hypocrisy. ‘*Wc arc just beginning 
to discover what morality is all 
about/* says theatre critic Kenneth 
Tynan. “It is concerned with how 
we behave towards each other» not 
with how much of our bodies we 
happen to display.*’ 

Constant /^ipraisal. The revolu¬ 
tion in manners and morals is 
unlikely to reverse itself. ‘*We’re 
going to have to live with a degree 
of freedom much greater than any¬ 
thing we’ve known in the past/* 
says Father Walter Ong, a brilliant 
Jesuit theologian and author of The 
Presence of the Word. “Man can’t 
just say anything goes and hope to 
get by. We’re going to have to 
employ our minds and morals in 
determining that some things go 
and other things don’t. We’re going 
to have to constantly reassess the 
situation, because the situation will 
always be changing.’’ 

It has changed more dramatically 
in the past year than in the preceo- 
ing fifty. Audiences pack cinemas to 
watch the multiple orgasms of a 
seldom-clothed young Swedish ac¬ 
tress in I, a Woman. Italian director 
Michelangelo Antonioni breaks the 
taboo against head-on, total nudity 
in Blow-Up. 

In BarbareUa, a film built around 
the endless seductions of a French 
comic-strip heroine, Jane t^or'da 
goes from one nude scene to the next 
in celebration of the erotic life. The 
sociological documentary. Portrait 
of Jason, a remarkable voyage into 
the twisted soul of a male prostitute. 


compresses into less than two hours 
all the raw language and candid cor¬ 
ners of life that find free expression 
in Blms today. 

Best-selling literature, once reluc¬ 
tantly discreet, is open and explicit 
about everything in the sexual spec¬ 
trum from incest to inversion. The 
Adventurers by Harold Robbins, 
and The Exhibitionist by Henry 
Sutton use language once reserved 
to banned books smuggled in from 
Paris. And the works of Henry 
Miller and the Marquis de Sade to¬ 
day bring what used to be called 
hard-core pornography to ordinary 
shop« selling inexpensive paper¬ 
backs. 

In pop music, the Rolling Stones 
sing “Let’s Spend the Night To¬ 
gether.’’ Dance companies from 
Africa and San Francisco perform 
naked in New York. Erotic-art 
shows draw enormous crowds. 
“We’re living in a Babylonian so¬ 
ciety,’’ says historian and columnist 
Max Lerner. “The emphasis is on 
the senses and the release of the sen¬ 
sual. All the old codes have been 
broken down.’’ 

Lost Authority. Until recently, 
agencies of moral order—the 
church, the government, the 
family and the community—have 
dictated what can and cannot be 
expressed in public. However, these 
institutions have now been over¬ 
run by the demands of a mass 
society that wants to see and hear 
everything. 

In the United States this process 
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has been most graphically drama* 
tized in the erosion of film cen¬ 
sorship. In the i930*s, fear of 
government regulation drove Holly¬ 
wood to create its own strict Produc¬ 
tion Code, which, for example, 
frowned on a husband and wife 
being shown in the same bed. The 
Roman Catholic Church also con¬ 
trolled film content, through its 
Legion of Decency, whose “C” or 
^'condemned” rating could bar a 
film from hundreds of theatres fear¬ 
ful of local boycott. 

Since the &cond World War, 
however, two major revisions have 
been made in the code, and the 
Legion of Decency (now the Na¬ 
tional Catholic Office for Motion 
Pictures) has liberalized its judge¬ 
ments. But the power of both agen¬ 
cies is feeble. In 1967, several major 
films shown in the United States 
ignored a “C” rating. Father John 
Culkin, director of communications 
at Fordham University, says, “Now 
the media go directly to the public. 
The moralizers got so out of touch, 
they shouted for so long, that after 
a while nobody listenecL** 

The courts, the last official arm of 
restraining society, have developed 
in recent cases such fluid guidelines 
for obscenity that local police agen¬ 
cies can seize and prosecute only 
those films and books that are “utter¬ 
ly without socially redeeming value.*' 
“Censorship of films and books 
has become simply a matter of 
taste,'* says veteran lawyer Ephraim 
London, ^o has argued a number 
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of key censorship cases before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. “Today 
there's absolutely nothing you can’t 
show or write about if it’s done in 
good taste.’* 

Although the Church continues 
to be the most powerful agent of 
moral restraint, its spokesmen have 
been struggling not to suppress the 
new candour but to develop a more 
flexible attitude themselves. “A lot 
of religious people realize that the 
old, prudish approach to obscenity 
is no longer the style of our life,’’ 
says Father John Reedy, editor of 
Ave Maria magazine. “Today’s atth 
tude is to appeal to the individual as 
an adult.’’ Adds Lutheran theolo¬ 
gian Martin Marty, “Religion has 
been used to cover things up. Some 
churchmen have simply said, ‘We 
are sick and tired of it.’ ’’ 

In any case, no action is likely to 
impede the advance of the permis¬ 
sive society. Therefore, the crucial 
question is: Where is the new per¬ 
missiveness leading—to some new 
moral system, or simply to the pro¬ 
gressive discarding of all social 
restraint? Some critics feel that it is 
not going to lead anywhere; that it 
one more swing in the 
of history. 

Most social thinkers, however, 
believe that man still exerts a crucial 
control over the shape of his fcturc. 
They see the tumbling of the old 
codes not as the beginning of a 
moral decline, but as die beginning 
of a search for new values. **I think 
it’s good to have an expressive, free 
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and imaginative society,'* says Max 
Lcrner. “But it’s not enough to 
break things down. New values 
must be found, and I believe young 
people are trying to find these 
values. That’s where I place my 
hope.” 

Obviously, the emergence from 
prudery and hypocrisy imposes new 
responsibilities as it opens up new 
possibilities. Says Father Ong, “In¬ 
dividuals are going to have to stiffen 
their own moral principles. They 
won’t be able to reverse this permis¬ 
sive trend, but they can point out 
rational limits. And they are going 
to have to speak up.” 

The permissive society, then, is 
a collective experiment in which 


spring up cheek by jowl the honest 
films and the trashy ones, the vul¬ 
gar books and the serious, die tough- 
minded plays and the titillating—all 
tolerated with an implicit faith that 
the new freedom will uldmately 
humanize and improve rather than 
corrupt. Whether this faith proves 
warranted depends on man him¬ 
self. 

“Is man essentially a hedo¬ 
nistic, pleasure-loving, self-indulgent 
type?” asks theologian Marty. “Or 
is he essentially a purposeful, work- 
orientated, self-denying creature? 
We simply don’t know yet.” 

What happens in the permissive 
society will go a long way towards 
telling us. 


Signs of Life 

A GAILY decorated car had a sign on the back reading: “Just Married.” 
Below that was written: “At last!” —m. m. 

On a visit to Japan we saw a sign in a lift stating that employees wear¬ 
ing red badges spoke English. At the bottom of the sign was this further 
note: “Please speak easy English.” —R. f. 


Lasting Friendship 

One evening my landlady answered the doorbell to find another old 
lady, a perfect stranger, standing there with a bouquet of flowers and an 
emmurassed smile. The visitor explained that she had just bought a burial 
plot and discovered that die neighbouiinjg ground had also been sedd. She 
nad enquired about the address of the &iyer and now suggested to her 
future neighbour: “Since we’ll be resting next to each other after we’ve 
passed away, diouldn’t we get to know each other during our lifetime?’’ 

The two w<»nen are now die best of friends. ^ —Mdka Schi^ini 
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Canara Bank resources 

now reach a new high of Rs. 141.78 crores 
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Rs. 38 30 croraa 
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Ra. 39.64 lakhs 
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Early last year we pledged continued service and 
growth for your prosperity We are glad this pledge 
was fulfilled and renew it for the years to come 
We at the Canara Bank, are always exploring new 
avenues of service to our customers The continued 
confidence of our many constituents, old and new— 
thus spurs us on to provide the best in service that 
modern banking in India can offer for the Nation's 
economic progress 
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Dratna in Real Ldfe 


The Cliff-hanging Hero of 

By David MacDonald 


V ERNON Bagley received the 
call for help at 12.30 a.m. It 
was an icy night, February 
26, 1963, and a gale was howling 
across the Bay of Fundy. The Seal 
Cove telephone operator first roused 
a dozen able'bodied fishermen. 
Then she thought to ring Bagley, a 
bandy-legged little man of 46 who 
doubled as game warden and village 
wag. ' 

Vaguely mindful of the wind 
outside, Bagley stumbled sleepily to 
his phone. The operator’s words 
shook him awake: “Someone’s 
over the cliff at South West Head I ’’ 
Bagley shuddered. Like most in¬ 
habitants of Grand Manan, a small 
Canadian island just off the New 
Brunswick and Maine coasts, he 
knew that rugged, rocky precipice 
well. It rose 200 feet above the sea, 
and on this savage night he could 
almost feel the fury of the wind and 
waves that were lashing it. “Well,’’ 
he drawled, “I’d best get cracking.’’ 

As he dressed, Bagley’s wife 
tucked spare mittens into his hip 
pocket. Then he slid into his dilapi¬ 
dated car and set out for South West 
Head, six miles away. The twisting 
road was slippery, swirling wim 
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snow. Being a prudent person, 
Bagley drove cautiously: no sense 
in takiqg unnecessary risks. 

The night’s events, shaped by the 
raw forces of nature and human 
need, had actually begun the morn¬ 
ing before. Fifteen miles across the 
bay, at Haycock Harbour, Maine, 
two men had cast off in a leaky 
motorboat. Billy Jones, 42, and his 
brother Floyd, 36, who eked out a 
living from odd jobs, were hoping 
to gather shellfish. But a gale struck 
from the north, the engine failed, 
and for 12 hours in thrashing seas, 
both men bailed and prayed. 

After dark the storm drove them 
towards a winking lighthouse on 
the southern tip of Grand Manan, 
then flung them aground below 
towering South West Head. There 
the brothers managed to drag them¬ 
selves up beyond the surf. Floyd, 
numb with cold, could go no far¬ 
ther. Billy started climbing up the 
cliff. “I’ll make for that light,’’ he 
yelled. Floyd didn’t answer. 

Three hours later, lighthouse- 
keeper Ottawa Benson and his wife 
heard a thump at their door. Mrs. 
Benson ojxnea it—and shrank back. 



New Brunswick 


Crouched on h inds and knees, cov 
tred with snow, a min stared up 
with half cra/td eyes “My brother 
” he stammered “Me and my 
brother’s been blown ashore 1 got 
up the bmk, but he’s still down 
there ’’ 

Benson was dumbfounded he 
knew that it was next to impossible 
to scale that almost vertical cliff He 
quickly rang the telephone operator 
at Seal Cove, nearest of the island's 
seven hshing villages 
On Grand Manan, a close knit 
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community of the sea, any cry for 
help is a command. Soon the Seal 
Cove men began arriving, 17 in all, 
including Vernon Bagley. They 
conferred briefly with Benson, then 
trudged through the blizzard to the 
place where Billy Jones had come up 
the cliff and begun crawling to the 
lighthouse—a mile away. Far be¬ 
low, roaring breakers slammed at 
the ink-black bluff, hurling spray 
high into the night. Searchers yelled 
Floyd’s name, but the 50-mile-an- 
hour gale tore their words to 
muffled shreds. 

'“It’s murder to send anyone down 
there now,’’ one man shouted. 
There was a rumble of agreement. 
“Let’s wait till daylight.*’ 

Brave Volunteer. “No! ’’ came a 
protest. “That’ll be too late.’’ Out of 
the crowd stepped Vernon Bagley, 
his face grave, his manner un- 
typically firm. “Tie a line on me.’’ 

The others stared in awe. Bagley 
was regarded as the local “charac¬ 
ter,” always joking and good for a 
laugh. 

But tonight wasn’t for fun. The 
little man secured a nylon line 
round his waist, took a flashlight, 
and began inching down towards 
the Hog’s Back, a ridge of loose 
rock sloping sharply to the sea. He’d 
gone only a few yards when slabs 
of stone slid out from under him 
and went hurding down. In panic, 
Bagley clambered back to the top. 
“No use,” he panted. “I can’t do 
it.” 

With the line still knotted at his 
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waist, he walked slowly away. Sens¬ 
ing his embarrassment, the others 
quietly resumed debating what to 
do. And then a strange thing hap¬ 
pened. Bagley suddenly looked up. 
“Yessir,” he said aloud—-though no 
one had spoken—“I sure would!” 
He went straight to the brink of the 
bluff. “I’ve got to go down again.” 

This time he swung wide of the 
treacherous Hog’s Back. Beside it 
ran a steep gully, the quickest way 
down—for him, or for a rockslidc. 
Edging across the top of the gully, 
he vanished behind another perpen¬ 
dicular ridge, then began to feel his 
way down the cliff’s jagged face. 

Some 150 feet down, he paused 
on a flat rock and flashed a light to 
either side—no sign of Jones—and 
then up the bluff. To his horror, he 
saw that, high above, his lifeline had 
hooked over the gnarled root of a 
fallen tree. Instead 6f running 
straight down, it ran horizontally 
across the gully to the snag, and 
then down, in the shape of a figure 
seven. If he moved any farther, his 
weight might free the line from the 
root and the sudden slack would 
drop him to the cliff bottom. 

Frozen with fear, Bagley ponder¬ 
ed his precarious position. His only 
hope, he saw, was to flick the rope 
free, so that the resulting slack could 
be noticed and pulled in. “More 
line!” he yelled. But it remained 
taut. In the thunder of wind and 
sea, no one above could hear him. 

But ^mebody else did. From 
Bagleylf left, beyond the Hog’s 
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Back, came a feeble cry: “Over 
hcreT’ Floyd Jones was alive. 

Up on the cliff, a bonfire cast an 
eerie glow on the weathered faces 
of the rope-handlers. Bagley*s cousin 
Horace lay at the very edge of the 
precipice, “reading” the line. It 
quivered in his l^ands, and he saw 
a flash of light far below. “Pay out 
more line,” he called. “He’s gone 
down into the gully! ” 

Haglcy had made his choice. 
Crossing the gully, he slipped on 
ice-crusted snow. But the lifeline— 
his sole hope and greatest fear—held 
fast. To keep his mind off it, Bagley 
concentrated on Floyd Jones as he 
crept up the flank of the rocky 
Hog’s Back. Atop the ridge, he lay 
flat and shone his light over the 
other side. 

About 25 feet beloW, just out of 
reach of the surging sea, Floyd Jones 
knelt on a narrow ledge, arms and 
face pressed into a crevice. His 
clothes were stiff with ice. Now 
Bagley completely forgot his own 
predicament. While the men above 
released more rope, he backed over 
the edge. Hanging over the sea, 
arms and legs straight out from the 
rough rock, he mam his way down. 

False Alum. Suddenly, on the 
cliff top, Horace felt the line go 
limp. “We’ve lost him!” he 
screamed. Frantic, he hauled in the 
rope—70 feet of it. Then he again 
felt his cousin’s weight and a re¬ 
assuring yank on the fine. 

Far below, Bagley crouched be> 
side Jones, trembling. He had just 
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been brushed by death. At the very 
instant that he stepped on to the 
ledge, his slender lireline had finally 
jerked loose from the snag. Over 
and over he told himself, Fm dive! 

But Floyd Jones appeared to be 
dead. Bagley removed a glove and 
touched the man’s freezing un¬ 
covered head. “Can’t move,” came 
a hoarse rasp. “I’m frozen from the 
belt down.” 

“Don’t worry,” Bagley replied. 
“Wc’ll get you up in no time.” 

Terrible Ascent. But the prob¬ 
lems ahead were as large as the cliff 
Itself. The semi-conscious Jones 
couldn’t be hauled up alone; the 
winds would batter him against the 
rock. There was only one possibility. 
With the rope still tied to himself, 
Bagley got Jones to his feet and 
cased his hands into the spare p.iir 
of mittens his wife had given him 
an eternity ago. Then, wrapping 
Floyd’s arms round his own waist, 
from behind, Bagley jammed them 
under the rope, and tightened it 
securely. “Hang onl” he shouted. 

After three sharp tugs—thc haul- 
up signal—^the lifeline strained. The 
two men dangled in space, then be¬ 
gan to rise. Jones, a heavy man, 
clung to his rescuer with the 
strength of desperation. For Bagley, 
the ascent was agony. The ro^ 
tightened round him so terribly that 
he thought he was being cut in two. 

As he neared the Hog’s Back, 
Bagley felt Jones slipping. He 
caught him by the neck and wres- 
tleahim over the hump. There they 
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lay, Jones unconscious, Bagley gasp- with coats and rushed to hospital, 
ing for breath and trying to work Exhausted and aching, Bagley 

out his next move. stood at the clifif^s edge and gazed 

The little man was now too tired down in silent disbelief. As he 
to make a wide detour, the way he*d turned and trudged away, two fish- 
come down. And on the Hog’s Back ermen linked their arms through 
itself were tons of loose rocks, flung his, supporting him. “We’re mighty 
down by an earlier landslide; one proud of you, Vern,’* said one. 
false step there could be fatal. That Next day, at the hospital, the 

left only the steep gully, where the Jones brothers thanked the little 
lifeline might start an avalanche. man who had risked his life to save 
Bagley retied his line round one of them. Billy couldn’t remem- 
Jones and signalled to the top. ber how he’d scaled the clilT, except 
Buckling under the inert body’s that the wind at his b.ick had helped 
weight, he went down into the gully to stop him falling. All that Floyd 
and began the long cUmb. Clinging recalled of his rescue was the touch 
to the rope with one arm, using the of Bagley’s hand waking him. “It 
other to protect Jones, he pushed felt,’’ he said, “like a hot iron.*’ 
and pulled up the slope. At times, Doctors doubted whether Floyd 
he had to lift Jones over fallen trees, could have survived another i>5 min- 
At other times, he straddled and utes of his ordeal. Though both men 
dragged him. were pain-racked from exposure, 

About 25 feet from safety. Bag- they quickly recovered, 
ley’s tortured legs gave out. Wedg¬ 
ing the unconscious Jones behind a A year later, Vernon Bagley was 
boulder, he crept on up alone, awarded a medal for heroism. After 
Ninety minutes after he’d left on his the ceremony, he was asked about 
impulsive mission of mercy, Bagley the strange remark he’d made— 
was hauled back over the edge at the “Yessir, I sure would I ”—before he 
top. “He’s just below,’’ he gasped went to Floyd Jones’ rescue, 
to the waiting men. “But I’m all “Well,” Bagley replied, “I’d been 
in.’* telling myself all the reasons why I 

Assistant lighthouse-keeper Sid couldn’t go back over that cliff. But 
Guptill went £>wn on another line, then this idea hit me: Would you 
while Bagley dropped into thc^snow go if it was your own brother? 
and lay there, waiting. Within If That’s when I talked out loud, 
an hour, Floyd^Jones was pulled up. Because, when you get down to it, 
still alive. Gently, he was covered we’re all supposed to be brothers.” 

Exhaustive scientific research has shown that exactly 37 minutes after 
a woman says, “It’s time to go,” she goes. 
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From a medical discovery 
to the manufacture of a 
drug is an arduous journey. 
At each sta^e exacting 
demands hay#to be satis¬ 
fied in terms of purity of - 
material and rigid quality 
standards. Playing a part 
In the preparation of 
pharmaceuticals is 
Hydrochloric Acid. 

And NRC play a part too. 
Hydrochloric Acid is just 
one of the many vital 
chemicals manufactured 
by, NRC under the most 
Sxactihg q^yallty and 
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process control. And conti¬ 
nuing research at NRC 
guarantees the excellence 
of every NRC product. 

When yqu take a medicine, 
remenritoer how near you 
are to NRC. 
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Images, ideals and 
memories all go to make 
this American cartoon strip 
into a 20-million-dollar- 
a-year industry 




You’re 
A Good 
Man, 
Charlie 


Schulz 


By Barnaby Conrad 


‘^^ARTOONINC, IS a fmrly sort of 
■ proposition,” said Charles 
Schulz recently. “You have to 
be fairly intelligent—you were 
really intelligent, you’d be doing 
something else. You have to draw 
fairly well—^if you drew really well, 
you’d be a painter. You have to 
write fairly well—if you wrote really 
well, you’d be writing books. It’s 
great for a fairly person lil^ ne.” 

For an only fairly person, Charles 
Schulz, creator of the cartoon strip 
Peanuts, bids fair to become the 


most successful cartoonist of all 
time. Peanuts, which appears in 
some 1,000 newspapers, has en- 
deared the characters of Charlie 
Brown, Lucy, Linus, Schroeder 
and Snoopy to an estimated 90 mil¬ 
lion readers. Offshoots—records, 
Alms, advertisements, pullovers, 
dolls, books and other PeamOs 
paraphernalia—^make up a ao-miL 
lion-dollar-a-year industry. 

A musical based on the strip is a 
current hit in New York and Lon¬ 
don; a Hollywood feature film is in 
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the offing; and Schulz is now pre¬ 
paring his fourth television special. 
His 32 Peanut books have sold a 
total of j 6 million copies. 

Another book, called Happiness 
Is a Warm Puppy, was a best-seller 
for 45 weeks, and was followed by 
five books of similar titles. The 


lil 6E UISHVONE DAV, 
ANDUASHVTMEKeCT! 



CHARLIE BROWN—Sure he’s wiihy- 
washy,” says Charles Schulz, his creator,^ 
**but / IVu him. I didn’t mean to give 
him a failure face in the beginning—I 
just wanted him to have an anonymous, 
bland, round face, while the others had 
more character in theirs.” 

Gospel According to Peanuts, a col¬ 
lection of theological thoughts ex¬ 
tracted from the strip, became its 
publisher's all-time best-scllci^ 
663,000 copies have been sold so 
far. 

Charles Monroe Schulz (he con¬ 
fesses that he and Charlie Brown 
are one and the same) was born 44 
years ago in Minneapolis, Minne¬ 
sota, U.S.A. 

His early life was very similar to 
the life of h is strip-cartoon creation, 
Charlie Brown. 
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“People read a lot into the strip," 
he says. “But actually it’s just about 
all the silly things 1 did when I was 
a kid.” 


He was once the scapegoat on the 
baseball field, causing his team to 
lose a game 40-0. In the Army, he 
trained as a machine-gunner, and 
discovered—the only time he was 
confronted by the enemy—that 
he had forgotten to load his wea¬ 
pon. 

After the war, Schulz got a job 
lettering a comic magazine, then 
taught in a Minneapolis mail-order 
art school. While he was there, he 


married pretty, blue-eyed Joyce 
Halverson. In 1948, he sold his first 
cartoon, to a magazine. Then he did 
a weekly cartoon called L /7 Folios 
for the St. Paul, Minnesota, Pioneer 


Press. 


Within a year it was dropped. 
After rejections elsewhere, it was 
picked up by United Feature Syndi¬ 
cate ana, over Schulz’s protests, 
renamed Peanuts. “Strange,” he 
says, “people don’t tell you how to 
draw or write, but everybody's an 
expert on titles.” 

During the first month, Schulz 
made 90 dollars with his newly titled 
strip. A few months later, it was up 
to 1,000 dollars a month. Now the 


intake is close to t,ooo dollars a 
day. 

“Funny,” he muses. “I never set 
out to do a cartoon about kids. I just 
wanted to be a good cartoonist. I 
always dreamed of some day com¬ 
ing up with some permanent idea 


YOLI'KE .1 (MOD M.IN, UURUE SCHULX 


JBMOUS, I 

COULO UNPER^TANDIW..! 
CAN SEE HOt) dOMEONE CCXXi? 
BE JEAUWS OF ME ...Birr Dl6Lll£?| 
NO.TMATS JUST NOT POSSIBLE... 



LUCT—'^Little girls of that age are 
imartet than little boys, and she knows 
it better than most little girls. Bui she*s 
not as smart as she thinks she is. Beneath 
the surface there*s something tender—but 
perhaps if you scratched deeper, you'd 
Jtnd she's even worse than she seems." 

or phrase lhat would pass into the 
language. 1 guess maybe ‘Good 
grief! ’ has made it. And perhaps the 
‘liappiness Is’ . . . title. 

“My strip doesn’t depend on vari¬ 
ety or new characters,’’ Schulz goes 
on. “I’ve got pretty much the same 
basic idea that I had 17 years ago. 1 
want to keep the strip simple. 1 like 
it when Charlie Brown watches the 
first leaf of autumn float down and 
then walks over and just says, ‘Did 
you have a good summer?’ I like it 
when Linus says simply, ‘Sucking 
your thumb without a blanket is like 
eating a cone without ice O’c^m.* 

“1 like a strip I did that 1 got from 
my own children. We were at the 
dinner tabic, and Amy was in a real 
talking mo^, and 1 finally said, 
‘Can you please be quiet?* Sne was 


silent for a moment, then began 
buttering a slice of bread, saying, 
‘Am I buttering too loud for you?’ 
1 gave the line to Charlie Brown 
after Lucy yelled at him.’’ 

Asked about Snoopy, Schulz says: 
“He’s not a real dog, of course. He’s 
an image of what people would like 
a dog to be. But he has his origins 
in Spike, the dog 1 had when I was 
a kid. Smart? Why, he understood 
at least 50 words. I mean it. I’d tell 
him to go down to the basement 
and bring up a potato, and he’d do 
it. 1 had him for years—then he 
died.’’ I’he serious, boyish, sensitive 
face of Snfxjpy’s creator clouds at 
the memory. 

Schulz begins his working day at 

9.30 by walking from his sprawling 

one-storev house to the studio on 
* 

his 11-acre estate, near Sebastopol, 


•iW HAve TO 
ONOeReTANO THE 
APULT MINPf 



LINUS — **He*s the brightest, most prom^ 
isittg, practiced," Schulz observes. **But 
then there's that blanket." 
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California, one hour’s drive north of 
San Francisco. He starts by sketch- 
ing situations and ideas on a pad, 
trying to conceive the week’s work 
—six separate days’ drawings—as a 
whole. Then he takes a 28-inch 
illustration board, which has the 
margins of four blank panels printed 
on it already, and inks in the dia¬ 
logue. 

When he has all six days’ 
strips “dialogued in,’’ he begins to 
draw the figures and the action. 
He prefers to draw directly with a 
pen with a minimum of pencilled 
guidelines. 

One day’s strip takes him about 
an hour to draw. A full page for the 
Sunday paper takes a whole day. “I 
guess I’m the only cartoonist who 
doesn’t have a hel^r to fill in back¬ 
grounds and lettering,’’ he says. 

“The things 1 like to do best are 
drawing cartoons and hitting golf 
balls. Now if 1 hire someone to do 
my work for me, it would be like 
getting someone to hit the golf ball 
for me. But maybe I’ll have to.” He 
glanced balefully at his secretary 
as she brought in a new stack of 
mail. 

On Schulz’s estate there are sta¬ 
bles, a cat, dog and horse per child, 
a big swimming pool, a tennis court, 
a baseball diamond and a four-hole 
golf course. A golfer whose score is 
consistently in the 7o’s, he tries to 
play once a week, but as his 
success mounts and the work load 
increases he has to forgo more and 
more rounds. 


One of the things he does And 
time for is religion. On Sundays he 
gives classes in religion and &rip- 
ture in his own town of Sebastopol 
(“to adults only—could never teach 
other people’s children’’). 

One factor in Schulz’s popularity 
with all ages is his sublime handling 
of how far fantasy should go. For 
example, Snoopy’s doghouse is al¬ 
ways in prerfile; we never see a three- 
quarters »vicw or actually go inside 
it. So we can just accept it that 
Snoopy has a Wyeth and a Van 
Gogh and a billiard table in 
there. 

Another factor is Schulz’s unfail¬ 
ing sense of what is subtly funny. 
The most popular strip he ever did 
is one where the kids are shown 
looking at cloud formations, and 
Linus says: “That cloud up there 
looks a little like the proBle of 
Thomas Bakins, the famous painter, 



SNOOPY—**He has his origins in Spiko, 
the dog I had when / was a kid. White 
with black spots. He was the wildest and 
du smartest t^g Poe ever encowUered.** 
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YOU'RE A GOOD MAN. CHARLIE SCHULZ 
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and those up there look to me like 
the map of British Honduras. And 
that group over there gives me the 
impression of the stoning of Saint 
Stephen ... I can see the Apostle 
Paul standing there to one side.** 
Then Lucy says, *‘Uh-huh. That’s 
very good. What do you see in the 
clouds, Charlie Brown And 
Charlie says, “Well, I was going to 
say 1 saw a ducky and a horsie, but 
I changed my mind.*’ 

Many psychiatrists have tried to 
analyse the special appeal of Pea¬ 
nuts. My own conclusion is that 
Schulz still feels the loss of his dog 


Spike—and the loss of his childhood 
—and is able to translate this long 
memory and deep feeling into 
words and pictures that reach out to 
just about everybody. There’s a 
little Charlie Brown in all of us 
males and. Lord knows, we’ve all 
known a Lucy> a girl who shouts, 
“1 want nothing gl(x>my or depress' 
ing—I only want glad tidings, 
optimism.’’ 

So very often the strip touches 
chords that remind us of things and 
homely events we thought we had 
forgotten. Either we had a child¬ 
hood like that*—or wish wc had. 


0 ^ 

Free-Wheeling 

A i-Ri£ND was driving me around Waikiki in Hawaii. Two old cars, 
one towing the other with a frayed rope, and both filled with teenagers, 
swayed back and forth ahead of us, finally stopping near a palm-studded 
beach. 

Pulling up alongside, my friend asked if there was anything he could 
do. “No thanks,” grinned a suntanned youngster as he and the others 
scrambled from the cars with towels and flippers. “There's nothing 
wrong. We’re just trying to save petrol.” —S. A. R. 


Dow 7 Feed the Statues 

King Stanislaus 1 of Poland planned to emulate the grandeur of Ver¬ 
sailles as it had been laid out for Louis XIV. Stanislaus had grand aUdes 
and a long water canal and aul the other trimmings—only he ran a little 
short ot statues. However, he was not to be outdone by this difficulty: 
when he gave a f£te in his garden, he engaged artists’ models, male and 
female as God made them, draped them in classical garments, and then 
had them pose as gods and goddesses in the shubbery niches and along 
the water channels. —Won*# & Garden 
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Remington, 
technology presents: 
the most advanced 
typewriter ever 
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First Aid for 
Ailing Marriages 

By Dr. Norman Vincrnt Peale 


Diagnosis, treatment and 
cure, prescribed by a 
weU-knoiun clergyman 


M ost families keep some sort 
('f medical kit available for 
emergencies. Why not add 
to this a psychological first-aid kit 
that marriage partners can use to 
doctor the emotional cuts and 
bruises that are inevitable when 
two entirely different personalities 
merge their lives? Most disruptive 
elements in marriage are small at 
first; they call for sticking-plaster, 
not major surgery. It*s only when 
the small wounds are ignored, 
neglected, left to fester, that real 
trouble sets in. 

What should such a first-aid kit 
contain P Over the years, as a,clergy¬ 
man counselling hundreds of peo* 
pie with iparital problems, I l^ve 
found some useful devices and 
remedies. 

Here are ten: three diagnostic 
questions that troubled couples 


should ask themselves; three prac¬ 
tical techniques for treating minor 
marital abrasions; and four com¬ 
mon-sense prescriptions for keeping 
any marriage healthy. 

The three questions which fol¬ 
low are designed primarily for 
pe^le who have no glaring niarital 
dimculties, but nevertheless feel that 
things are not going as well as they 
should, that the glow of romance is 
fading, that quarrels are becoming 
too frequent. 

• Have I reached the state oi 
being truly in love? A wise man 
said diat love is the accurate estimate 
and supply of another’s need. But 
no one learns this overnight. Most 
of us start out in marriage as con¬ 
sumers of love, not suppliers. Being 
truly in love is a goal to be attained 
rather than a built-in. actuality. If 
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we occasionally remind ourselves o£ 
this, mistakes and setbacks won’t 
seem so discouraging. 

• Am I guilty of expecting too 
much? We have so sentiment^ized 
marriage that a lot of us expect 
constant bliss—and sulk when we 
don’t get it. Recently, in my ofHce, 
a woman compiled an astonishing 
list of complaints about her hus¬ 
band. Finally 1 said, “Youi g lady, 
you have made a grave mistake. 
You married a man instead of an 
archangel I ” 

“I just want him to meet me half¬ 
way,” she said defiantly. “Marriage 
is a 50-50 proposition, isn’t it?” 

“No,” I said, “not really. In some 
areas you have to give 70 per cent to 
get back 30. In others you mav be 
able to give only 20 per cent, wnich 
means Uiat your partner must sup¬ 
ply 80. Stop demanding miiacles of 
your husband, and start trying to 
make him happy. You’ll be amazed 
at how much of that happiness 
comes flooding back to you.” 

• Have I stopped listening? 
Time and again one partner has 
valid grievances, but the other is too 
busy voicing complaints of his own 
to listen. Now, a marriage without 
communication cannot survive. Yet 
often all that’s needed is some in¬ 
dication that the other person’s 
point of view is getting through.* 

Once, after listening to an emr 

battled pair, I took the husband out 

of the room and extracted from him 

the reluctant promise ^t when 

we returned to his wife, he would 

^ • 
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pronounce a certain phrase every 
time 1 nodded my head. When the 
wife hurled her flrst accusation, I 
nodded sympathetically. “You may 
be right,” the husband said. 

Startled, his wife fired another 
broadside. Once more 1 nodded. 
“You may be right,” the husband 
repeated doggedly. When he made 
this unhearfof remark for the third 
time, his wife glared at him. 
“What’s*the matter with you?” she 
demanded. I felt like congratulat¬ 
ing her—she was listening to her 
husband instead of shouting at him. 
From that point on, we Mgan to 
make some progress. 

These questions are often useful in 
pinpointing the underlying causes 
of marital friction. Nevw nefe are 
some practical techniques to deal 
with the friction. 

• Put yourself In your partner’s 
shoes. This requires imagination, 
and can be done best when you are 
alone—driving home from work, 
perhaps, or sitting under the hair 
drier. Ask your assumed self what 
it would take to soothe the irrita¬ 
tions of your daily living. Quite 
often it would take only some un¬ 
expected litde kindness: a wofd of 
praise, a small gift, a loving note. 

• Offer to compromise. Com¬ 
promise simply means that you are 
mature enough to* recognize that 
there are two sides to every question. 
Psycholo^t and marria^ counsel¬ 
lor Dr. Raymond Corstni has work¬ 
ed out a licontract approach” that 




Take on the world. Takoi^ on Pui You’ll get a stewardess 

who’a from FstIs. Or Fhinta dt^ Este, or Rsipeete. You'll get a pilot who's 
been around the world the wajr most pe(q)le have 4)een around the 
block. And you'll get a feeling far flying you just didn't have before. 
Just call a ftn AmTravei Agent or call Fhn ^nerican World 
Airways. Then take off hw anywhore in die world. On the wwld’s 
moat eaperienced airline. Hin Am Oiakestfie going 
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SO%OF THE COST OF PAINTING 


YOUR HOME 



AND 


ARE ENTHUSIASTIC E|«OUGH TO 
DO nr YOURSELF 



-^GO AHEAD, ^ 

BUT MAKE SURE YOU USEW 

DUROLAC NEW ACRYUC 


40% is the cost of paint for an interior 
decorating job. Save the 60% by doing it 
yourself. Shaiimar’s new wonder paint— 
Ourolac New Acrylic —means painting 
without tears. The perfect wail paint 
for the amateur or the unskilled, Puroiac 
New Acrylic presents no painting 
problems If you wish to do it yoursetfi 
Be bright, do it with Ourolac. 

COUPON ncoM send me a copy of "Let Di^rolae 
New Acrylic Tako Caro of Your Wolit" 


ADDRESS. 

Cut wit and mall M: Publicity Department 
Shilimer Peinti Led.. Reet Sew Ne. 2472, Calcutta I. 
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If you want to know more about this 
wonderful paint, send for our free leaflet 
*'ief Ourolac Naw Mrylic Taka Cara 
of Your Walls". 
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FIRST AID FOR AIUNG MARRIAGES 


dramatizes this need for give-and- 
take. He asks dissatisfied couples to 
write down their complaints about 
each other, then selects one from 
each list. The couple enter into a 
contract: he’ll stop snapping at the 
children, and she’ll cut down her 
smoking. 

At the end of a week, if the bar¬ 
gain has held. Dr. Corsini asks 
the partners to agree to two new 
compromises. C>radually, he eases 
himself out of the picture, recom¬ 
mending that the couple try to make 
similar compromise contracts on 
touchy subjects before they begin to 
battle about them. 

• Express affection and appre¬ 
ciation. Day in and day out, this is 
the most elective technique for 
smoothing the rough edges of mar¬ 
riage. All of us need praise; when 
we get it, we tend to live up to it. 
One of the most subtle and powerful 
forces in human nature is our ten¬ 
dency to become what other people 
think we are. That’s why we never 
lose our hunger for affection, which 
is nothing but the recognition of our 
best traits by other people. 

Finally, I recommend four all-pur¬ 
pose marriage remedies, to be taken 
regularly. 

• Work together. Work is one 
of the greatest healing forces Known 
to man, although many couples 
seem unaware of this. The husrand 
works at his job, the wife works 
in the home, but they rarely join 
skills in a common objective. How 


satisfying shared work can be! h 
banishes gloom and boredom, takes 
our minds off ourselves. 

I know a young couple who go 
once a week as volunteers to a men¬ 
tal hospital and conduct classes in 
drawing and painting for the pa¬ 
tients. Another couple specialize in 
helping to organize small religious 
groups. There are dozens of things 
to do together. Paint a room. Start 
a garden. Wash the car. Anything, 
so long as there’s common effort 
and common achievement—the ad¬ 
hesive that makes a marriage stick. 

• Play together. It’s curious 
how often people seem to feel guilty 
about enjoying themselves, how 
they invent all sorts of excuses to 


avoid the inncxrent pursuit of plea¬ 
sure. 

“Oh, I can’t leave the children,” 
a housewife will tell me when I 
urge her to do more things with 
her husband. ‘‘But I’m not the 
athletic type,” a husband will growl 
when I point out that shared physi¬ 
cal exertion really docs draw people 
closer together. Perhaps he’s not, 
but because of this attitude he may 
never know what fun it is to tramp 
a windy beach or snowy field and 
then relax by a fire with someone 
he loves. Even after you’ve found 
areas of mutual enjoyment, keep 
looking for more. The more you 
have, the happier you are likely to 
be. 


• Pray together. I can’t guaran¬ 
tee that every family that prays to¬ 
gether stays together. But 1 can tell 
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you that in all my years of counsel- 
ling I have never encountered a 
couple in serious difficulty who 
were praying together. Nor have I 
ever known a couple who, once they 
had agreed to pray together, and 
stuck to it, ended up by getting a 
divorce. 

Praying together restores balance 
in a marriage, because it recognizes 
that both partners are loved equally 
by God. 

Furthermore, bringing a disagree¬ 
ment before the bar of Ultimate 
Justice removes it, somehow, from 
human bitterness. People change 
their tone of voice; it becomes im¬ 
possible to rant, or even to remain 
very argumentative. 

For people too self-conscious to 
pray aloud 1 recommend sitting 
quietly and holding in mind the 
words, **Be still, and know that I 
am God.” In the face of that majes¬ 
tic command, human quarrels seem 
very small indeed. 

• Sleep together. This final 
recommendation needs no elabora¬ 
tion. But I am not talking about sex 
alone. Even without sex, physical 
closeness has a magic all its own. 


Reaching for a hand in the darkness 
is perhaps the best of all ways to 
end a quarrel, offer a silent apology, 
make amends. I think every marital 
first-aid kit should be large enough 
to contain a double bed. 

Making a go of marriage is, at 
times, hard work. But it is the most 
exciting and rewarding work in the 
world. If happy marriages were 
handed to us on a silver platter, 
calm and smooth and predictable, 
what a bore that would be I 
It all reminds me of the story my 
father used to tell me about the 
man who dreamed that he came to 
the great storehouse where God 
keeps the marvellous gifts He be¬ 
stows on mankind. The man said 
to the angel in charge, “Fm so tired 
of the miseries of life on earth I In¬ 
stead of wars and afflictions, lusts 
and lies, we need love and joy, peace 
and justice. Please give me some of 
these things.” The angel smiled and 
answered, “We don*t stock fruits— 
only seeds.” 

That*s the way it is with every 
worthwhile thing in life. Marriage 
is no different. 


Bulldog Breed 

“Can I take my deg on the same plane with me?” the woman timidly 
asked the airline booking clerk. He assured her that she could. Then he 
asked, “Where do you plan to go?” 

“Well,” came tne worried re^dy, “Fm thinking about going to the 
South of France. What I really want to know is mis: if 1 take inj dog 
with me and she has puppies while we*re down there, will they be British 
subjects?” --A. C. A. 
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wheresoever you may be 

CENTURY RAYON is with thee 


Century Rayon is with you in the suits, shirts, 
ties, underwear, sarees and dresses which you 
wear, in your bedsheets, pillow-covers, blan¬ 
kets and carpets, as well as in the curtain and 
furnishing fabrics around you at home, or in 
the transport you use 

When you ride a car, scooter or bicycle, you 
are, in fact, riding on Century Ravon’s 
continuous filament high-tenacity viscose 
rayon yam from which the tyres used in 
ih^ vehicles are made The iractor which 
tills the earth, the truck thit transports 
food, clothing and other materiab for you 
as well as for the nation, and the vehicles 
that safely transport over rough terrain the 


jawans and their supplies, also use this mira¬ 
culous yarn in their tyres The tarpaulins, 
tents drive belts, hoses, ropes and cords used 
m farming, defence and industries, also use 
Century Rayon yarn 

Vour sewing and embroidery threads, your 
ribbons and laces, the ran borders for your 
sarees, the elastic tape used in your dresses, 
gas mantles for petromax lanterns, even the 
humble lace of your shoes and the streps of 
your fancy chappals very likely contain 
Century Rayon's versatile yam 
This IS how Century Rayon always serves you, 
no matter where you are and what you are 
doing 


CENTURY RAYON 


HO INDUSTRY HOUSE CHURCHGATE RKXAMATION, BOMBAY-1 









KINQOF 

COLOURED 

GEMS 

By Scott and Kathleen Seegers 


Thanks to Hans Stern, BraziPs 
senii-jjrecious stones have risen to 
glittering heights in world popularity 



I N AWED Silence, the four ragged 
gem hunters gazed at the 33- 
pound, dark-blue aquamarine 
crystal they had just prised from the 
flinty earth of Brazil’s Minas Gerais 
backlands. Then they dropped the 
huge stone into a sack and departed, 
intending to cheat the landowner of 
his rightful share in any gems found 
on his property. Within hours they 
had sold the prize for Rs. 2>25 lakhs. 

But word of the And flashed 
through the region. Reinforced by 
two armed henchmen, the lana- 
owner traced the gem hunter > to a 
near-by town, where he forced them 
to take him to the buyer of the 
stone. A gunfight ensued, and 
eventually all eight men were 
hauled before a magistrate. After 
listening to several hours of conflict¬ 
ing testimony, the magistrate reach- 
ca a Solomonic decision. He sent 
for a representative of the Rio de 
Janeiro jewellery firm of H. Stern. 

J/O 


Stem’s man examined the mas¬ 
sive crystal with mounting excite¬ 
ment “I’ll give Rs 3 375 Idkhs for 
It,’’ he said “Sold,” ruled the 
magistrate, “if you will take care of 
these claims.’’ 

The aggrieved landowner got 
his rightful 20 per cent; the four 
gem hunters ended up with more 
than their original Rs. 2 25 lakhs; 
and the first buyer accepted a sum of 
money for his pains. 

Nearly 500 jewels were cut from 
that smgle stone, the finest of its size 
ever discovered. Seven particularly 
magnificent gems totallmg 123 
carats were cut from it for a Middle 

Some of the smi-prectous sUmes to befound in ^ 
Brazil: /. Topaz crysted a. Oval-cut topaz 
3. Rose-cut and bnUiant-cut dtammds, 
with two diamond crystals 4. Aquamarine 
crystal 5. Drob-cut aquamarine 6. Oval-cut 
amethyst 7. Tourmahne enstal Step-cut 
Untrnudtne Grotpi of metlyst cyOals 

immosAni um TXrtuirt /q oc M t m — 

* iiMitPi* w«aouMiB«ftaoafecM 
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Eastern monarch. Stern’s had been 
holding the order for nearly a 
year, unwilling to fill it with any 
out the most superb specimens. 

A slender, urbane man of 45, 
Hans Stern is the world’s largest 
dealer in aquamarines, topazes, 
amethysts and tourmalines. Brazil 
produces about 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply 6f these semi-pre> 
cious stones, and Stern handles 
nearly 70 per cent of the entire 
Brazilian productiop. Moreover, in 
the past 20 years he has played a 
major role in lifting these glittering, 
multi<oloured gems from relative 
obscurity to sparkling distinction. 

Good Salesmanship. Intensive 
promotion has been the key factor 
in Stern’s success, but his code of 
ethics has also been important. Ah 
though reputable jewellery firms in 
Rio guaranteed the quality and 
worth of their semi-precious gems 
at the time he went into business, 
elsewhere the buyer was fair game. 
Many a beautiful green tourmaline 
was sold—^and priced—as an emer¬ 
ald worth a hundred times as much. 
Then Stern began giving a written 
money-back guarantee; this proved 
a big attraction to the multitude of 
tourists who visit Brazil. 

Stern’s promotion of his gems 
tends to be persistent and ubiqui¬ 
tous. Travellers to Brazil on ships 
or airlines are handed colourral 
folders telling about the country’s 
stones; visitors to Rio’s top tourist 
attractions receive cards entitling 
them to a free uncut birthstone at 


any Stern shop; tourists receive 
general-information pamphlets on 
Brazilian cities where Stern has 
shops; jewellery displays arc main¬ 
tained on 36 transatlantic shipping 
'lines and in Rio’s leading hotels. 

For women travelling down 
South America’s Pacific coast, Stern 
has devised the “charming-trip” 
bracelet. In Peru, the tourist receives 
from a Stern representative a silver 
charm"in the shape of a llama; in 
Chile, she gets a replica of the na¬ 
tional flower; in Argentina, the 
gaucho lasso; in Uruguay, a gourd 
and tube for drinking mate. By the 
time she collects her free silver chain 
bracelet in Silo Paulo or Rio, her 
interest is riveted on Stern’s—and 
sales resistance is only a memory. 

Once people have been to a Stern 
salesroom they are never permitted 
to forget it. All purchasers receive 
greeting cards on their birthdays, 
wedding anniversaries and at 
Christmas. Stern, in fact, will do al¬ 
most anything frr a client. For one 
in a hurry, he will put on a night 
shift to turn out a special piece of 
jewellery. The customer is welcome 
to follow the piece through the 
workshops, watching each step of 
design and manufacture, receiving 
the finished piece 24 hours after 
giving the order. 

Special orders account for about 
15 ^r cent of Stern’s total business. 
They range from the most extrava¬ 
gant frivolity to the solemn rar- 
poses of state. Among them nave 
been an anormous pinl tourmaline 




When you pause-rCoca-Cola refreshes you best! 


CRISP AND COOL-only Coca-Cola has that 
special sparkle! Every sip of Coca-Cola brings you 
a refreshing new feeling. Snack time, any time, enjoy 
delidous Coca-Cola . for the Pause that Refreshes 


















KING OF COLOURED GEMS 


ring ordered by an American to 
match her Cadillac, a gold dog 
collar studded with aquamarines 
and diamonds ordered by a Mexican 
woman, and most of the official dec¬ 
orations given by the Brazilian Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs in tlie past 
year. 

Stern buys most of his raw stones 
from that strange breed of back¬ 
woodsman, the garimpeiro ^free¬ 
lance gem hunter). Thousanas of 
garimpeiros wander across the near- 
sterile back country of Goias and 
Minas Gerais states, grubbing in the 
parched earth for bits of coloured 
stone which might some day adorn 
the crown of an empress. 

Unlike diamonds, which in 
Brazil are found in river gravel, 
the coloured stones arc scattered 
lavishly throughout the interior: 
aquamarines of a dozen subtle 
shades of blue; tourmalines in a riot 
of greens, blues, purples, pinks, 
yellows and reds; violet amethysts; 
glowing, sherry-brown imperial 
topazes—and a score of other 
decorative but less valuable gems. 

Garimpeiros find many of the 
stones in the plains around low 
mountains, where they have been 
washed by the torrential wet-season 
rains. Sometimes others are found 
actually sticking up out o^ the tops 
of such hills, where rain and wind 
have eroded the surrounding earth. 

To be made ready for jewellery, 
the rough stones must, of course, be 
subjected to the stone-cutter's art. 
At Stem's gem-cutring shop in Rio, 


we watched in fascination while a 
dozen intent lapidaries bent over 
their cutting, grinding and polish¬ 
ing wheels. Each worked on one 
stone, changing it magically from a 
small, often drab pebble to a spec¬ 
tacular blaze of colour that trapped 
and concentrated the light and 
hurled it back in a score of irides¬ 
cent hues. 

Unique Artistry. Once a stone is 
cut and polished, it is ready to be set. 
Design is almost as important as 
the quaiitv of the gems. Not only 
must the selling be* beautiful; it 
must also lend itself to easy cast¬ 
ing in precious metals. Thus, when 
Stern finds among his metalsmiths 
one with imagination and an inter 
est in drawing, he is apt to transfer 
the man to the art department to 
begin a long, slow training process. 

To discover new talent, Stern 
periodically holds a national design 
contest, awarding the winner a cash 
prize. If the artist’s further work 
shows promise, he or she -gets a 
chance to work as an apprentice at 
Stern's. In addition, Stern created 
an international design contest in 
1965. Artists from Brazil and ten 
other countries competed, with 
the first award going to a young 
Finn. 

The Stern designs arc frequently 
inspired by the tropical (lowers, 
plants and creatures of Brazil. This 
gives a light and playful aspect to 
me jewellery that customers ob¬ 
viously find delightful. 

Sometimes Stern will sink a great 

t‘5 
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deal of money into a design that 
cannot sell, aiming to boost Brazil's 
prestige. His representation of Bra¬ 
zilian flora—eight and a half 
pounds of gold, diamonds and 
coloured gems—was displayed at 
the New York World's Fair in 
1964. 

For the Fourth Centenary of 
Rio's founding, three years ago, 
Stern put Ks. 2-10 lakhs into a 
soaring design of gold, platinum, 
tourmalines and Brazilian dia¬ 
monds. Despite the cost, he would 
rather keep such pieces as examples 
of the jeweller’s art than break 
them up for use in conventional 
jewellery. 

To become the Brazilian gem 
king was the last thing in i6-ycar- 
old Hans Stern's mind when he 





came to Rio from^ssen, Germany, 
in 1939. The only son of a prosper¬ 
ous Jewish electrical-engineering 
consultant, Hans had been planning 
a similar career when his father's 
assets were seized by the German 
Government and the family fled the 
country, almost penniless. 

Hans' father got a job operating a 
hydro-electric station in Brazil's re¬ 
mote Piaui state, and Hans went to 
work handling German and Eng¬ 
lish correspondence for a company 
that exported mica and coloured 
gems. (“I survived only because my 
boss knew even less English than I 
did,” Stern recalls.) 

Fascinated by the brilliant and 
varied pebbles, Hans hung around 
the lapidaries, who showed him 
how to cut stones. Although within 
three years he was managing the 
Arm, he soon left to become a buyer 
for a company that specialized in 
gemstones. For two years he spent 
weeks at a time travelling on horse- 1 
back through the wilderness. He 
was cheated by unscrupulous garim- 
peiros, stalked throughout an entire 
night by a prowling jaguar, nearly 
killed by alligators when trapped 
by a sudden flood. But he learned 
the business. 

In 1945, at the age of 23, Stem 
decided to set up shop for himself. 
His entire capital: the Rs. 1,500 he 
got for an accordion he had brought 
horn Germany. At first, he worwd 
as a broker selling stones whole¬ 
sale on consignment Then he 
began to ^y on credit and sell lor 
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his own account. Soon word of 
Hans' meticulous honesty-—in a 
field where buyers were not noted 
for the quality—^got around. Garim- 
peiros and buyers began to trust 
him, and he gradually became the 
leading broker of the hinterland. 

Almost without realizing it, he 
eased into retailing. Friends occa¬ 
sionally asked him to make up rings 
or bracelets for them, then gradually 
brought other customers. Finally, 
with a loan from a young banker 
friend, he was able to open an office 
in Rio. Business grew slowly. Then, 
one day in 1951, President Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua purchased an 
aquamarine necklace from Stern. 
The price was nearly Rs. i -65 lakhs 
—and Stern was on his way. 

Today, Stern’s inventor) of uncut 
aquamarines runs at about Rs. 
37*5 lakhs, and his stcKk of finished 


jewellery consists *of some 30,000 
pieces, priced from Rs. 7-50 to Rs 
I -875 lakhs. (A computer keeps track 
of every stone from the time it comes 
in as a rough piece of crystal until it 
is delivered to a cusomer.) Although 
the total volume of business is a 
closely guarded secret, it clearly 
amounts to a good many millions of 
rupees a year. Stern feels that the 
best prospect for further expansion 
lies in foreign sales, which he is 
plugging hard. 

One of Stern’s keenest satisfac¬ 
tions comes from the feeling that he 
has done something to repay Brazil 
for its long-ago hospitality to three 
penniless refugees. 

“Brazilians are the kindest peo¬ 
ple on earth,” he says. “For their 
sake, 1 want the world to think of 
Brazilian gems as automatically as 
it now thinks of Brazilian coffee.” 


mat Was That? 

“Appointments may be made beforehand by ringing the hospital and 
asking for the blood rank. This will avoid needles waiting.” 

—Charlottesville, Virginia, Progress 


From the newsletter of a club in Hawaii: “Sorry to hear about Edith 
feeling poorly these days. We hope that you are feeling your usual porky 
self soon, Edith.” 


Among the notices: “I want to say thank you to all the friends who 
have continued to remember me with prayers, cards, letters and gifts. 1 am 
still under the doctor’s car. Please continue to pray for me.” 

—^Iton, Soutfi Carolina, Newt 

Situations vacant adverdsement: “Drivers, sdiool bus. Add to income 
or supplement retirement tension.” ^ —st. lmiU P 99 uz>»peeuh 
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SAVour her brand 
of service on your 
i hoicc ot three 
rout! s to Europe. 


Distances diminish delightfully as you revel 
in the gracious care of your Japan Air Lines hostess. 

She’ll offer osbibon hot towels to refresh 
you. Warmed sake to sip from a tiny cup. And 
atsumamt delicacies, before serving you JAL’s famed 
Continental cuisine. 

Whether you’re flying to Europe along the 
fabled Middle East *'Silk Road,” straight over thfe 
Pole from Tokyo, or by way of the USA, you’ll 
discover the fascinating difference. 

On JAL you’re more than a passenger. 
You’re an honoured guest. 


New Delhi.72 Janpath Rd. Tel: 445)$ 




jARAN Am uNma 

the worldwide airline of japan 


Calcutta,5)A Chowringhce Rd Tel: 25>7862/Bombay,Chateau Windsor, Churchgate Tel: 2445)6 
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What's a home without a hW 

What's a-hid without fun 

i 'Whatf fun without ftiryi swouts 


Mmm...Parry*s Sweets are utterly 
irresistible. So deliciously wholesome. 
Share'them with the kids. 
And see how much more fun life isl 
Have you tried the latest varietiesi 
Orause RoUS'Blaek Curmntsr 
.. <pfafieaQpfe Toffec-Creainy Rolls 
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Armchair Travelogue 

What it*s like to make 
the astonishing 5,800-mile 
train trek through the 
heart of the Soviet empire 


By GoRnoN Cjaskill 


All Aboard 


theTrans - Siberian Express! 


U p IN iHE Ural Mountains 
1,100 miles east of Moscow, 
the Trans-Siberian Express 
rushes past a great granite monu¬ 
ment taring two arrows. One 
arrow points west and says Europe; 
the other fx>mts east and says Asia 
To untold millions of doomed Rus¬ 
sians, this '‘monument of tears” was 
the pomt of no return, for it marks 
the exact begmmng of Siberia, long 
the very synonym for terror and 
hopelessness. % 

To most foreigners, Siberia’s 
enormous mass, almost one-tenth of 
the world’s land surface, still re¬ 
mains as mysterious, forbidding and 
inaccessible as the far side m the 
monnu Bnt today it is thawilig. Now 


the Soviet Government not only 
permits, but invites, foreign tousssts 
to come for a look. As a result, last 
summer 1 made one of the longest, 
strangest and least expensive trips 
I’ve ever undertaken, travelling the 
Great Siben m Transit Route urom 
Japan to Moscow I spent two days 
aboard a neat little Soviet ship that 
took me from Japan to Nakhodka, 
the booming new Soviet Pacificport 
6 o miles east of Vladivostok. Then, 
after a connecting train ride, 1 was 
seven days and six nights aboard 
Russia’s proud Express, which 
makes the world’s longest con¬ 
tinuous rail run—close to 5^00 
miles. 

If you have a iitde tolerance and 
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pioneering spirit, this is an unfor¬ 
gettable trip. The Express’s food is 
mediocre. Its compartments are 
Victorian—and crowded, since you 
usually share with three other peo¬ 
ple. But what you lose m privacy 
and comfort you certai 
tc^therness. 

There is no better way to meet 
Russians—^malc or female. And it 
is an amazingly cheap way to get 
to Europe from the Orient. A 
one-way economy plane ticket, 
Tokyo to Moscow, costs about Rs. 
11,042. This package deal, ship, 
train and all fc^ for ten days, cost 
me just over Rs. 2,100 first class. 

All kinds of people make the trip. 
The group boarding the train in¬ 
cluded 40 Americans, 12 Britons, a 
sprinkling of Canadians, Austra¬ 
lians, New Zealanders, Dutch and 
Germans. Some stopped here and 
there; others went straight through 
to Moscow. A yoimg Princeton 
graduate who’d been studying in 
the Far East was bound for home. 
An Australian lawyer was heading 
for London. A dozen North Viet¬ 
namese were going to Russia to 
learn to fly MIGS. ' 

What fellow travellers you find 
sharing your compartment is a mat¬ 
ter of luck. The Princeton man had 
the berth over mine, and we 
watched eagerly for our other 
companions. 

The first was a aS-year-old Red 
Army lieutenant, who was also a 
pianist and an orchestral conduc¬ 
tor. He bounced with linergy ahd 


nly gain in 


friendliness; he sang; and he 
laughed himself sick trying to pro¬ 
nounce English words. For a night 
or two, one berth went to a burly 
sailor from Kamchatka, who 
brought along a big bag of fresh 
eggs and from time to time gulped 
down a couple, raw. 

Next came a very pretty and 
sparkling Russian girl ofl to Irkutsli' 
for an important university exam' 
nation. The Princeton man’s eyes 1 | 
up. Within minutes they were si^ 
ting side by side, giggling over 
phrase book, murdering each other 
' language and calling each othe 
“you capitalist” or “you commul 
nist!” 

Getting ourselves ready for bed^ 
was no problem at all: the three 
men either discreetly went out into 
the corridor, or turned and faced 
the wail, while the girl undressed. 

Language was a problem. But the 
Russians were eager to help when 1 
pulled out a phrase book. Some 
spoke English. Talk in the dining- 
car tended to be pretty general 
and safe, but was much freer in the 
privacy of a compartment. 

Lazy Summer. The June weather 
was so mild that 'some people lived 
in pyjamas, not only in their com¬ 
partments but in the corridors and 
occasionally even in the dining-car 
or strolling along station platforms 
when we made one of our 82 stops 
along the way. Like a fool, 1 had 
brought along red flannel jander- 
wear and fui^fined boots. In wiitter, 
thou|^,\ really is ooldr^ degioss 
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ALL ABOARD THE TRANS^IBERIAN EXPRESS} 


below 2sero and more—^and hun 
ploughs arc needed to keep the 
tracks clear. 

The train became my rolling 
home. The coach attendant, the pro- 
vodni\t never seemed to sleep. He 
(or more usually she) was eternally 
cleaning away soot, vacuuming the 
carpets, tidying up, bringing me tea 
from a big samovar kept hot over a 
charco.)! fire in our carriage. In 
time, the train became a kind of 
movable house party, as people 
dropped into our compartment for 
a drink, or we dropped into theirs, 
or we met in the diAing<ar which 
soon became like a club. 

I acquired the Russian habit of 
having caviare for breakfast (a 
goodly portion of red costs about 
35 cents) and of dashing off the train 
at every stop to see what the old 
peasant women had to sell at little 
stands: radishes, onions, fried fish, 
pastries, cottage cheese, boiled 
potatoes. 

The la-coach Express was 
smoothly run. A huge detailed 
timetable in each carriage showed 
exaedy when we were due at a given 
station, exactly when we*d leave, 
and the schedule was scrupulously 
observed. (To avoid confusion, the 
whole system works on Moscow 
time.) The Express cotdd do 75 
m.p.h., but b^ause the line is 
fantastically 'Dverburdened~>trains 
. seem to pass every few minutes—it 
covered the 5,777 miles in 158 
hours 12 minutes, averaging just 
under 57 m.p.h.) including stops. 


Russia built the Trans-Siberian 
line under the Tsars in the years 
between 1^1 and 1904. No nadon 
ever needed a railway more. Siberia 
is bigger than China and India put 
together! 

Before the line was built, a 
man in Vladivostok could reach 
St. Petersburg, west of him, much 
faster if he went eaa —sailing across 
the Pacific to San h'rancisco, taking 
a train to New York, then shipping 
across the Atlantic into the Baltic. 
This might take three months. 
Ovcrhind across Siberia, it was 
quite possibly a year’s trip. 

Mammoth Task. The building 
of no other great railway ever faced 
such obstacles. The line had to be 
hacked through the taiga, a “green 
sea” over 3,000 miles wide, full of 
swamp, some quicksand and dense 
virgin forest. 

More than 4,000 bridges had to 
be built, one of them nearly a 
mile and a half long over the 
Amur River at Khabarovsk. The 
piercing Siberian winter cold made 
full-time outdoor work possible on 
only 120 days a year, and picks and 
shovels bounced back from eternally 
frozen earth as if it were rubber. 

One dishonest contractor laid 
a stretch of track on a hill of 
solid snow: it looked fine until the 
summer thaw set in. Such thaws 
brought terrible floods;one drowned 
hunareds of workers, washed out 
230 miles of track, and destroyed 
15 bridges. 

During the bloody Russian civil 
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war which confirmed the commu- 
nists in power, the Trans-Siberian 
was a sought-after prize. Not until 
1920 did the communists win full 
control of the line. They neglected it 
until the 1930’s, when Stalin had 
much rebuilding and strengthening 
done—^and finally ordered it to be 
double-tracked all the way, a task 
that was finished in 1939. 

From its beginnings, the railway 
virtually recreated Si^ria. Millions 
of Russian peasants, lured by grants 
of 140 acres of free land per family 
and by a period of exemption from 
army service and taxes, swarmed 
into western Siberia. To help them, 
fares were set so low that a family 
of five immigrants could travel 
about 2,500 miles for just over 
Rs. 11*25 each. 

Thanks to this immigration— 
and later ones—today’s Siberian 
population of 25 million is roughly 
/a6 


nine-tenths of European Slavic 
blood, only about one-tenth native 
Siberian blood. 

In the Second World War, to save 
her industry from the Nazis, Russia 
transferred huge factories to safety 
behind the Urals. She could never 
have done it without the railway. 
One factory alone required 8,000 
wagons for its machinery and equip¬ 
ment. 

Today the centre of gravity-of 
Soviet industry remains and grows 
in Siberia, still fed and serviced by 
this same line. Bleak and backward 
though it may appear, Siberia has 
become the true heart of the whole 
Soviet empire. 

The Trans-Siberian road is a 
headache to Soviet military plan¬ 
ners, for cramnned toother just to 
the west and south of me Pacific end 
of the line are some of the 700 mil¬ 
lion Chinese* scratching every inch 
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MX ABOARD THE TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS! 


of tillable soil. What must they 
think when they peer across the 
border and see those vast, almost 
emptv, stretches of land—some of 
‘it Chinese territory until Russia 
grabbed it in the 1850*5? 

A year ago Mad Tse-tung said 
China wanted this land back. Hun¬ 
dreds of miles of the railway lie 
within range of guns and missiles 
inside China. A single tunnel 
blown up, a single major bridge 
destroyed, might cut the line for 
weeks. And there is no other fast 
way to move large quantities of men 
and material from one side of 
Russia to the other by land—no ice- 
free Arctic route, no highway net¬ 
work. Here is the headache. 

Primitive Land. Liberia seen 
from the train is by no means 
spectacular. . Outside the towns, 
there arc hardly any paved roads. 
There are unpainted rude shacks, 
tumbledown fences, occasional Row¬ 
ers, endless miles of potatoes, hardly 
ever a car in sight, rarely a bicycle. 
People are so rare that we’d point 
them out: some boys swimming 
naked in a stream;a girl, surprising¬ 
ly in a bikini, working in a potato 
Reid; men round a campRre making 
tea. 

But it isn’t mere propaganda that 
Siberia is incredibly rich. New Reids 
of oil, diamonds, gold, co(|l and 
bauxite are still being discovt.'ed. 
Coal reserves of Eastern Siberia 
alone are expected to come to more 
than all the ^ reserves of all the 
Western cou^ifies put together. 


For years even experts thought the 
awful cold, esfKcially in the north, 
would keep the treasures frozen for 
ever. No more. Science is Rnding 
ingenious ways to unlock the doors, 
even in the dead of winter. The 
startling new city of Aikhal, far to 
the north, is almost Rnished—.ill 
enclosed, under one rix)f! Even if 
the thermometer says 60 below, you 
can walk around inside Aikhal in 
shirtsleeves. In the near-by diamond 
mines, work goesT* on round the 
clock, winter or summer. . 

Or cake the city of Novosibirsk, 
now the largest cast of the Urals. 
Novosibirsk's bleak and ugly, with 
miles of factories and shefps, forests 
of power pylons, great barracks-like 
living quarters for workers. But it is 
a dynamo of production, turning 
out ever higher mountains of equip¬ 
ment of all kinds: consumer goods, 
great turbines, precision instru¬ 
ments. 

And there arc dozens of smaller 
boom cities, man) ol which were 
empty patches of forest only ten 
years ago—like the remarkable 
“Science City” of Akademogoro- 
dok, where live something like 
30,000 scientists, engineers and tech¬ 
nicians. This fantastic beehive of 
concentrated brainpower is assigned 
to a vast array of problems—notably 
on how best to exploit Siberia. 

An hour’s drive from Irkutsk lies 
the great strange lake called Baykal 
(hat \al means “rich lake”). It is 395 
miles long and over a mile deep. In 
it there are some 1,800 kinds of 
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vegetable and animal life, of which 
about 1,000 exist nowhere else on 
earth. 

Oil and gold are found around 
Baykal's shores, and the water is 
so pure that it can be poured 
straight into batteries. But the true 
value is not the quality of Baykal’s 
\vater, but its quantity. Baykal is 
already the world's largest single 
source of hydro-electric power, and 
there are more dams to come. 

West of Baykal the train enters 
the great Siberian steppes, the largest 
plain in the world, nearly as large 
as all Western Europe, and flat as a 
table. There are more towns, more 
people, and you begin to sniff 
Europe in the distance. Then come 
the Urals and the great granite 


monument marking the boundary 
between Europe and Asia. The rail¬ 
way kilometre markers had been 
reading 9,000 . . . 8,000 . . . 7,000 
kilometres so long that when I saw 
a mere 1,778,1 felt like packing my 
bags. 

I stood by the proi/odmJ( as we 
rolled through Moscow, and at the 
exact moment the train sighed to 
a stop, we both glanced at our 
watches. For hlmost a week this 
train had been moving steadily 
westward, it had traversed six time 
zones—almost a quarter round the 
whole planet. But the provodni^, 
looking up from his watch, shook 
his head in dismay. Today the 
Trans-Siberian Express was almost 
90 seconds late. 


Here Comes tfie Bride 

The Wedding March has been so distorted that its composer would 
have difficulty in recognizing it, says musicologist Maurice Zam. 

The March comes from Wagner’s opera Lohengrin, and the tempo of 
it as indicated by Wagner was andante con moto. This means 'Taster 
than a walk.” It should be a joyful rhythmic swing towards the altar. In¬ 
stead, the Wedding March texlay is played so slowly that only an acrobat 
could keep his balance in the promenade up the aisle. Better keyed for 
a murderer in his last walk towards legal extinction, it has become the 
most agonizing march in the history of civilized man. 

Wagner’s directions were siegreicher Mut, which means courageous 
spirit, and sekreit voran, which means advance forward. ”A courageous 
spirit,” Zam concludes, *‘is the mood and tempo which should motivate 
anyone getting married.” 

The cure? It involves the reformation of ail future organists and 
musicians so that they play a wedding march andante con moto, meaning 
“Let’s speed this thing up and get on to the main business, which is a 
happy honeymoon.” * —Frank Scuiiy 
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MANNERS MAKETH 
ENGLISHMEN 


A New World visitor encounters 
the Old World courtesies of Britain 

By John Crosby 


I N England, manners have the 
polish of old wood. Ask an 
English secretary if you may 
speak to Mr. Jones, and she says, 
“Oh, Tm so sorry I He’s out for the 
day”—^as if she’a like to kill herself 
because she can’t deliver him. 

Or phone for a cab on a rainy 
night, and the lady says, “Oh, I’m 
afraid there ifn’t one available Just 
now,” her voice trilling with heart¬ 
break. 

The English even “cop” you with 
the utmost courtesy. The parking 
d^ts say sometlwg like, “We 

IM* sv naunau mnmAHBi amMiOT. 


have reason to believe you have 
committed an offence.” 

These marvellous manners rub 
off on the accused. The other day 
detectives arrested a merchant sea¬ 
man in connexion with a robbery. 
“You are just in time,” said the 
man. “In another 15 minutes I 
would have been on my way.” 

When the polite do put the screws 
on, they do it with delicacy. 
Alistair Cooke tells of watching a 
cricket match at Lord’s on a hot 
day. Some of the spectators took off 
their coats, and one chap stripped 
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o£E his shirt, an unimaginable 
breach of decorum. A policeman 
strolled over and looked the fellow 
right in the eye. 

“Hal-lo!” he said. 

The man put his shirt straight 
back on again. 

Hollywood writer Nunnally 
Johnson tells of a night drive when 
his chauffeur came up behind an 
old man on a bicycle. Just as they 
passed, the old gentleman swerved 
into Johnson's car and was knfx:kcd 
down. 

“We picked the old gentleman 
up, and while we were dusting him 
off,*’ says Johnson, “he denounced 
us in the most meticulous English, 


getting the subjunctive in all the 
right places and with all the con¬ 
ditional clauses perfectly correct. 
Later, I said to our driver, ‘It wasn’t 
your fault. The old gentleman 
swerved right in front of you.* The 
driver replied, ‘It is our duty to 
protect these old gentlemen from 
themselves. 1 should have watched 
him more carefully.’ ’’ 

When there’s a breach of man¬ 
ners in England, everyone feels it 
most awfully. The other day, a Mr. 
Peter Wolf left his wife. She ex¬ 
plained: “He went out leaving a 
note saying the maid had been rude 
to him, and he couldn’t stay any 
longer. I haven’t seen him since.’* 


Prize Offer 

The parents of a rising young American executive who lives in Texas 
received this notice from him: 

Vacation Contest. Free round-trip air transport to beautiful El Paso, 
Texas, Free swimming, golf and use of all facilities at the El Paso Country 
Club. Unlimited use of car, stereo set, king-sized bed and well-stocked 
refrigerator. Ideal location—just a few minutes from Mexico, horse racing, 
dog racing, etc. Maid and laundry service included. Free pick-up and 
delivery at El Paso International Airport. 

To enter contest, just complete the following sentence in 25 words or 
less: “We would like to come to El Paso and take care of three nice chil¬ 
dren for a week while Chan and Mary go to Acapulco because.“ 

—L. J. C. Williams 


fVho Shall Be Nameless 

Most of us long for recognition as individuals in our own right, but 
all too often we are known as the Jones' kid, then Sally Jones* husband, 
then Johnny Jones' fother. But the biggest blow came recently when I 
visited the vet to pay a bill for our dog. “Oh, yes," said the secretary when 
I gave my name. “King’s owner! *' —A. B. c. 
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Tackling a problem faced by schoc^s 
the world over, an American teacher 
describes how she helped a group of 
teenagers to understand the true 
values in sex and marriage 

An Experiment in 
Sex Education 

By Jo Gorsuch 

W HEN 17 immarried girls community. Yet in this “normal” 
became pregnant in one group, I was to learn, 55 per cent 
year at our 350-pupil had had the experience of a broken 
high school, the administrators de- home; at least one girl had at- 
cided to add a course in sex educa- tempted suicide; two h.)d had 
tion to the curriculum. I was given illegitimate babies; nine pupils 
the job of teaching the class—^not complained of drinking parents; 
because I had any special training two were on probation, one for 
in this field (1 taught English liter- stealing a car, the other for vandal- 
ature), but because I had been mar- ism; three were married—unions 
ried 23 years, had a daughter of 20 forced by pregnancy, 
and a son of 18, and was said to 1 began by admitting that I didn’t 
inspire confidence in my pupils. know what the course should cover. 
At the first lesson, 1 found myself that we’d have to learn together, 
standing in front of 34 blandl)[ Said one boy, “I hope you won’t 
vouthful faces belonging to senior preach to us. Our parents preach 
TOys and girls, not knowing how to enough. We just want the truth.” 
begin. It seemed a typical group— 1 asked the class to write down 

from average to brilliant, from their reasons for taking the course- 
problem child to school leader. And their problems, ambitions, anything 
they were a cross-section of our local they felt strongly about. “This is 
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going to be your course/* I told 
them. **A 11 1 intend to do is act as 
moderator and pass on any answers 
I can And to the questions you ask.** 
Several students mentioned plans 
to marry as soon as they left school. 
Others? Surprising. One girl said, 
‘*My older sister got into trouble 
dnd had to get married, and it 
wasn*t only a terrible blow to the 
family, it is a miserable marriage. I 
want to avoid the same.** A boy 
wrote, “I sec married men who can 
hardly wait to get out of toivn and 
pick up another woman. That isn*t 
the kind of. marriage 1 want.** 

A girl confessed, “Any mention 
or thought of sex makes me feel 
sick. I hope to And out what*s 
wrong with me.’* (Variations of this 
ranged from “I’m scared to death 
of sex** to “I think of sex all the 
time, maybe I’m mentally ill.**) 
Vital Issues. Some problems 
(vere far from inconsequential. “I 
can’t date any boy more than three 
times without my father accusing 
me of sleeping with him,** one gin 
wrote. Said a boy, “My mother and 
our vicar tell me we should be pure 
until marriage, the same as girls. 
But the most respected and well* 
liked girl in our class is promis¬ 
cuous. What am I to believe?** 

The truth underlying most of the 
reasons was in the answer; “My 
parents have never talked to me 
about marriage but, if they had, I 
would still want other people’s 
views. 1 need to sort out and put to¬ 
gether all 1 feel and know. I Klieve 
13a 


this course is to help each other.** 

Help each other. Tomorrow 1 
woula put the classroom chairs into 
a circle and form a discussion group 
so that we could talk with each 
other instead of reciting. 

I made a list of local people— 
doctors, lawyers, psychologists, wel¬ 
fare workers, mothers, newly mar- 
rieds, divorced people—whom 1 
could call on to talk to the class. I 
asked the school librarian to order 
books that looked useful, and found 
Alms to go with the books. The 
students collected related magazine 
articles. 

We began by exploring parent- 
child conAicts, and ways in which 
the pupils could get on better with 
self and family. We met with a 
psychologist several times, and held 
joint discussions with groups of 
parents. We also tried to act out 
parent-child conAict situations in 
front of the class. Afterwards, one 
pupil said, “1 never before saw 
myself as my parents see me. Put¬ 
ting myself in their place makes me 
appreciate them.** 

One thing becomes obvious to the 
group: If they were not to wander 
aimlessly into adulthood, perhaps 
into disaster, and if they were not 
willing to accept the standards, 
values and juc^ements of their 
eiders, they were going to have to 
establish some of weir own. 

We split the class into six panels, 
each to investigate a common prob¬ 
lem of teenagers. We fdloweo this 
research with tal|(^ from experts on 
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our list, and ended with class dis¬ 
cussion, after which each pupil 
wrote his own conclusions. 

The panel on the problem of pre; 
marital sex brought up all sorts of 
questions. “Why is it spoken of as 
a girl’s problem, when boys get 
trapped into marriages they don’t 
want if the girl gets pregnant.?’’ 
“Doesn’t one or the other get hurt 
in breaking off a premarital sex re¬ 
lationship.?’’ There were no satis¬ 
factory answers to most questions. 

The class split 50-50 on the asser¬ 
tion that premarital sex was all right 
as long as the couple were in love. 
But the counsellor who came to 
lecture challenged this. He pointed 
out that first engagements more 
often than not fail to flower into 
marriage. “What if the two people 
break up?’’ he asked. “Do they just 
go from one ‘love’ partner to an¬ 
other until they must be called 
promiscuous?’' 

Representatives of each religious 
faith gave us the churches’ views. 
And we had a film picturing what 
happens in a forcecl teenage mar¬ 
riage. 

The conclusion the class came to 
was that it might not pay to dis¬ 
sipate sex relations in temporary, 
selfish or perhaps meaningless inter¬ 
course. But what if a boy and girl 
were in love? What was love, 
anyway? 

Next, the class took up marriage. 
To discuss sex in marriage, I called 
on a doctor. Each pupil wrote down 
questions he wantea answered. As 
140 
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both the boys and the girls were 
primarily interested in matters 
relating to their own role, it made 
sense to segregate them for this one 
session. 

Questions ranged over anatomical 
facts, childbirth, abortion, venereal 
disease, Rh factor. “The ignorance 
in some of their questions nearly 
floored me,’’ the doctor said later. 
“What old wives’ tales they must 
have heard!*’ 

The next day, the class discussed 
the doctor’s talk. A slight, fair¬ 
haired girl said, “Through his 
drawings, the doctor cleared up 
many parts of the anatomy that I 
was confused about.*’ But another 
rotested, “I think he expected us to 
now more than we do. He would 
say, ‘and so forth,’ and expect us to 
know what he meant.*’ A boy com¬ 
mented, “He made me see that 
marriage isn’t just sex. Sex only 
adds to the sharing and considera¬ 
tion and all the other stuff that is 
necessary.’’ 

New Concepts. In conjunction 
with our study of parenthood, we 
watched a film on reproduction. 
“Boys don’t get a chance to learn 
about reproduction or babies,’’ one 
boy wrote afterwards. “I’ve never 
even held a baby.’’ So the class 
visited a nursery school. This boy 
did nqt actually hedd a baby, but, 
in helping three-year-olds, he did at 
least sample the father rde. 

We also saw films showing what 
to expect of chil^n from Inrth to 
the age of six.*T used to think 



AN EXPERIMENT IN SEX EDUCATION 
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having children was a girl’s prob- became, *‘How can 1 expect this if 
lem," one boy said. “Now 1 realize I myself have had a lot of sexual 
it’s not a thing a boy can enter into partners before marriage?” Love, 
lightly.” they finally decided, depends upon 

Every pupil claimed he didn’t exclusiveness, and sex contributes 
want to make a mess of his life, and more when it is exclusive, 
knew too many adults who had. Deeper Understanding. The 
Still, none could distinguish clearly final conclusions of these modern 
between sex and love. 1 invited teenagers might strike some people 
along a panel of three young mar- as old-fashioned. But who was I, 
ried women who were willing to from the camp of the enemy 
treat teenagers as equals and help (adults^, to point this out to them? 
them feel free to ask questions. At the end of the course, every 

Regarding premarital sex, a very one of the pupils felt that it had 
mature wife of 24 said, “We waited, been profoundly worthwhile, and 
It was difficult.” Ano^ef said, “My their enthusiasm encouraged the 
husband is ten years older than I school board to continue it. Inciden- 
am. He may have had premarital tally, the previous year’s figure of 
experiences. All 1 ask now is that 17 pregnancies in the school had 
he be faithful and loyal.” The third dropped to five, 
said, “My husband and I were both My own conclusions are three- 
each other’s first partner, and it fold. First, it isn’t just sex facts that 
made our sex life a special ad- young people want to know, but 
venture never shared by another how to find meaning and value not 
person.” only in sex relations but in life. 

In discussion later, it was clear Second, it doesn’t take much aca-, 
that the class was beginning to grasp demic training to teach a course like 
the distinction, to see that love in- this when experts are available in 
volves selflessness, sharing and giv- every community. It does take a 
ing, while sex is a basic drive which, person who respects young people 
intelligendy used, can add much to and will accept them on an aault 
the love relationship. level. 

“1 can sae now that married Third, such a course won’t solve 
couples find a deeper love than un- all adolescent problems. But the 
married ones,” said one girl. '' foresight and fact-based judgements 
Like the wife on the panel, they it encourages will help young 
all wanted to be the exclusive part- people to make wiser decisions in 
ner of their spouse. The question the years ahead. 

It’s a fiinny thing—you work all your life towards a certain goat and 
then sopidbody moves tne posts on you. —h. c. 
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''Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains." 

—Aaron Hill (1685-1750) 


Do The Thin^ You Fear 


By Dr. Henry Link 


I WRITE about fears with some 
hesitancy, because n^any of the 
fears from which people suffer 
are undoubtedly due to the volum> 
inous writings on this subject. I 
wish, for example, that the term 
inferiority complex had never been 
printed, because then millions of 
people would not even know they 
naa an inferiority complex. There 
would be one less idea for them 
to fear. 

Most fears are actually generated 
by too much reading, thinking and 
talking. They do not, as a rule, just 
Jbappen. We nurse them and feed 
them until, from an inconsequent 
dal trifle, they have grown to* 
monstrous proportions. 

The mother who avidly reads the 
extensive literature on brin^g up 
children becomes increasin^y fear* 
ful of how to deal with them, and 


well she may. The young woman 
too fussy about her appearance soon 
worries too much over what people 
will think of her. (Iroups of people 
who learnedly discuss the state of 
the country often turn pessimism 
into fear. 

Before me as 1 write is a letter 
from a young woman, beginning: 
“Ever since I was i6 years old I 
have been afraid to talk to people 
I don’t know well.” The letter goes 
on to enumerate other fears—^fear 
of her employer, fear of losing her 
job, a fear of men, fear of cars. 

All of them are fears on a com^ 
mon level, experienced by millions 
of people. In almost every case, the 
result of these fears is the same—a 
sort of creeping paralysis, a feeling 
of misery, of suffocation, of panic, 
of defeat. 

A young man told me that he 
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could not sleep. He gave me a long 
psychological explanation of how 
this had come about. 

“Can you help me get rid of this 
obsession?’* he asked. 

“No,” was my reply. 

“Then what can I do?” he im¬ 
plored. 

“Go running at night until you 
are ready to drop. What you need is 
exertion. You have put too much of 
your physical energies into thinking 
and imagining things. If you run 
hard enough, you will automatically 
relax and go to sleep. You have 
thought yourself into this fear with 
your mind, you can run yourself out 
of it with your legs.” And he did. 

A mother not long ago gave this 
significant summary of her life: 
“As a young woman I was troubled 
with many fears, one of which was 
the fear of insanity. After my mar¬ 
riage these fears still persisted. 
However, we soon had a child, and 
ended by having six. 

“Whenever I started to worry, the 
baby would cry or the children 
would quarrel and I would have to 
straighten them out. Or I would 
suddenly remember that it was time 
to start dinner, or that the ironing 
had to be done. My fears about 
myself were continually being inter¬ 
rupted by family duties, and gradu¬ 
ally they disappeared. Now I look 
back on them with amusement.’* 

The moral of this episode may 
not be to have six children, but it 
is true that the smaller families and 
increased ■ leisure of our time are 


conducive to the generation of fears. 
It is equally true that many people 
who are obsessed by nagging fears 
might And a new interest in life if 
they became concerned about other 
people through participation in com¬ 
munity activities. 

You don’t like such activities? 
Then you must remember that 
every step in the conquest of fear 
requires, at the outset, an act of will. 
Remember how you learned to dive. 
You got yourself poised, then leaned 
forward, hesitated, and drew back 
in fear. Apin you made the attempt 
and withmew. With each hesitation 
your fears mounted. Finally, in 
angry disgust with yourself, you 
plunged in, arms and legs askew, 
and with a terrific flop. You came 
up humiliated and embarrassed, the 
laughter of your friends making you 
feel still worse. 

Success Formula. If your fears 
had prevented you from making fur¬ 
ther attempts, you might never have 
learned to dive; your fears might 
have become insurmountable. If, 
however, you persisted, and con¬ 
tinued making awkward and pain¬ 
ful dives, you nnally went in smooth¬ 
ly and came up feeling pleased. You 
were becoming an expert. 

This is the basic psychology of 
overcoming fear and gaining con¬ 
fidence in every phase of life, and 
there is no escape from this process. 
Again and again we must plunge 
into the stream of life, adding one 
conquest to another, overcoming 
first this fear and then that. As 
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Emerson said, do the thing you 
fear and the death of fear is certain. 

The first step in overcoming fear 
is sometimes a very elementary 
process. I remember a certain young 
man so overwhelmed with various 
fears that he could scarcely talk 
audibly. He worked in a large bank 
and knew a dozen men in his office, 
but as he went to his desk in the 
morning he greeted no one. We sug¬ 
gested that he began by saying a 
hearty “Good morning, Frank! 
Hallo, Keating! Good morning, 
Mr. Eaton," to the men as he 
passed. tried it with such gratify¬ 
ing results that he was encouraged 
to try more difficult tasks, one con¬ 
quest leading to another. 

New Pursuits. Fears—of in¬ 
sanity, of persecution, of strangers, 
of inferiority, are usually the result 
of one’s failure to conquer enough 
minor fears by such practice. Some¬ 
times, ^however, they are due to the 
fact that a person for some reason— 
disappointment in love, the death of 
a dear relative, financial reverses, 
loss of a job—^withdraws firom his 
accustomed activities. 

After a catastrophe, especially, 
you should not only keep up old 
activities, but bend your will and 
energies towards beginning some 
new and preferably strenuous pur¬ 
suit. After losing his job, a man of 
56 who had been with one company 


for 30 years began to* mope and to 
withdraw from all contacts with his 
former friends. Within six months 
he had become a bundle of fears, 
both small and great. Finally he was 
persuaded to visit a relative living on 
a farm. Soon he was drawn into the 
routine of the establishment; in six 
months he was himself again. 

Although generalizations are dan¬ 
gerous, 1 venture to say that at the 
bottom of most fears, both mild and 
severe, will be found an over-active 
mind and an under-active body. 
Hence, 1 have advised many people, 
in their quest for happiness, to use 
their heads less and their arms and 
legs more—in useful work or play. 
We generate fears while we sit; we 
overcome them by action. Fear is 
nature’s warning signal to get busy. 

In its mild and initial stages, fear 
takes the form of aversion to, or 
criticism of, certain activities and 
people, constituting an alibi by 
which the individual justifies his 
continued inaction. 

The world is full of malcontents 
and theorists who, becaux they will 
not change themselves, talk about 
changing the entire system. They 
do not seem to realize that in any 
social order there would still be 
misfits. They rationalize their anger 
with the world, instead of becoming 
enraged with themselves and flying 
into worthwhile action. 


For some time Southport, North Carolina, has had three parallel roads 
named after British generals—^Lord, Howe and Dry. Recendy the city 
named the next road “lam." That’s right: “Lord, Howc,J>ry, lam." —ap 
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also open in 1968! 

At the request of its enterprising Mayor Drapeau the City Council 
of Montreal has decided on re-opening this year the World Exhibi* 
tion that was so successful in 1^7. 

From 15th May, 1968 until presumably the end of September 1968 
you will again have an opportunity (but positively the last one) to 
visit this great Universal and International Exhibition at Montreal. 

Swissair Coronado flights leave for Europe on Tuesdays, Fridays 
and Sundays from Bombay iand every Thursday from Calcutta. 
From there Swissair DC-8 jets take you non-stop to Montreal 



Tatophone: Bombay 248066/68 • Calcutta 238012 • New Delhi 4820S/44850 • Madras 82383 
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Heart transplants and artificial organs 
are extending the frontiers of medical science. 
But each advance brings new problems 
for doctors; no longer can they define with 
certainty the moment of death 


By Dr. Carl Ki nath 


N iHt old days, it was generally 
accepted that when a man’s 
heart stopped beating and he 
stopped breathing, he was dead. 
Today these criteria aren’t good 
enough. The stopping of the heart' 
beat no longer means certain death. 
There are many cases of cardiac ai' 
rest where, through new techniques, 
hearts have been started again, and 
their owners have gone on to many 
years of productive living. 

Recent advances in the field of 
medical science, especially surgery, 
create complex questions for the 
practising pnysician. Increasingly he 
finds himself groping around in a 
twilight zone of uncertainty for am 
swers to questions involving meta¬ 
physics or theology or law that he 
has not been prepared to deal with. 

For example, when did Henry 
Mitchell die.^ Mitchell was hurrying 
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down the corridor of a hospital he 
had been visiting, when he suddenly 
grasped at his chest and slumped to 
the floor. A nurse saw it happen, 
found him pulseless and apparently 
dead. He had stopped breathing, 
and his pupils were dilated and 
fixed. 

The cardiac-arrest team, which 
arrived within minutes, applied the 
technique called “external cardio¬ 
pulmonary resuscitation.** After a 
few minutes the doctors were re¬ 
warded by the resumption of a 
heartbeat and the return of a 
measurable blood pressure. 

Mitchell was removed to the in¬ 
tensive-care unit where he remained 
unconscious; breathing had to be 
maintained by a mechanical respira¬ 
tor. He continued like this for 
several hours. Then his heart 
stopped beating for the second dme, 
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and Henry Mitchell was officially 
pronounced dead. 

Had he died twice? Are there 
two types of death, one temporary 
or reversible, the other permanent 
or irreversible? Usually, as in Mit¬ 
chell’s case, these questions are 
academic, and no medico-legal 
judgements rely on answers to 
them. Nevertheless, in the interval 
between the two “deaths,” certain 
events might have occurred that 
would have concerned Mitchell’s 
lawyers or the executor of his 
estate. 

His wife might have died, and the 
question might have been raised as 
to whether nis death preceded or 
followed her death. Or a child 
might have been born during the 
interval, either to Mitchell’s wife or 
to a daughter, again raising the 
question of precedence. 

Defining Death. Thus the doctor 
is faced with clarifying the con¬ 
dition that existed between Mit¬ 
chell’s two “deaths,” an interval 
that might have lasted from hours 
to days. The tendency today is to 
define death as the death of brain 
tissue. An instrument called an 
electro-encephalograph monitors the 
electrical current produced by the 
brain; a dying brain shows a 
gradual decrease in the amplitude 
of the brain waves, until a flat 
line results. 

But is there a difference between 
medical death and legal death? Or 
perhaps the doctor should dif¬ 
ferentiate between what could be 


called clinical death and the per¬ 
manent or irreversible state, which 
might be called biological death. 

Here the doctor finds himself in 
a twilight zone. During the interval 
in which Mitchell’s life was kept 
going by machines, was he really a 
person? And if the doctor is re¬ 
ligious, he will ask himself what 
Mitchell’s soul was doing during 
this period. Did it leave the body 
and return, or was it there all the 
time? 

The doctor has now entered the 
realm of theology and metaphysics. 
He has encountered the most pro¬ 
found of questions: What is a 
person, anyway? 

Closely connected with the prob¬ 
lem of defining death is a large area 
of medical ethics concerned with 
the “unjustified” preservation of 
life. The medical profession has 
been criticized for prolonging life 
in so-called hopeless cases. Most of 
the cases involve elderly patients 

with terminal diseases who are 

0 

being kept alive by such measures 
as intravenous feeding, stomach 
tubes and oxygen tents. 

Traditionally, the doctor’s job is 
to preserve life regardless of the cir¬ 
cumstances, and not to get himself 
involved in philosophy. But any 
procedure that aims at prolonging 
life is faced with the inevitable ques¬ 
tion : When to end it? The respon¬ 
sibility for deciding when to pull 
out the plug on machines that keep 
a brain-damaged, elderly stroke 
patient alive is apt to become a game 
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THE DOCTORS DEBATE 

Dr. Alfred Byrne, Medical Correstpondent of The Sunday Times, London, 
recently highlighted a grave issue facing doctors in the current controversy 
over surgical transplants. 

He points out that one of the most suitable sources for the healthy organs 
needed for transplants is the irreversibly brain-damaged young adult 
maintained on a respirator. Yet as the patient deteriorates, so do his organs. 
Should doctors therefore be allowed to withdraw the respirator, thereby 
ending the patient’s life, in order to remove organs from the body while they 
are still healthy? 

Professor Keith Simpson, Head of the Forensic Medicine Department at 
Guy’s Hospital, London, thinks they should. In brain-damaged patients, he 
says, not only the brain but the whole body should be considered dead. He 
has proposed that doctors should be allowed to “remove material for the 
purposes of medical or surgical treatment whilst tissues are being main¬ 
tained artificially.’’ 

But Roy Caine, Professor of Surgery at Cambridge University, disagrees. 
In his view, to meddle with the donor for the sole purpose of ensuring that 
his organs are suitable for transplantation is entirely wrong. 


of passing the buck from doctor to 
doctor, relative to relative. 

This reluctance to pull out the 
plug is probably a result of our 
Jutteo-Christian heritage, which 
condemns euthanasia or mercy kill¬ 
ing as a crime, an attempt to **play 
God.” Yet a man may also be said 
to **play God” when he employs 
extraordinary measures to prolong 
life. 

This problem has been extensive* 
ly discus^d in joint meetings of 
doctors and clergymen, and the con¬ 
sensus is that there is no divine in¬ 
junction that obligates a doctor to 
use extraordinary measures in hope¬ 
less, terminal cases. Rather, t&y 
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say, it is his duty to exercise respect 
for the patient’s dignity as a 
human being. 

Several Protestant theologians 
have expressed the belief that eu¬ 
thanasia is morally justified if it 
ends the suffering of someone who 
is hopelessly ill, especially when the 
patient himself desires it. The trend 
seems to be to differentiate between 
an “active” and “passive” euthan¬ 
asia. Passive euthanasia—^letting 
nature take its course—^has been 
advocated by many doctors. 

The physician again finds himself 
in the twilight zone on the subject 
of artificial organs. By means of the 
artificial kidney, for example, and a 
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procedure called dialysis, it is pos¬ 
sible to maintain almost indefinitely 
d patient whose kidneys are not 
functioning. 

In cases where injury to the kid¬ 
ney is temporary, no ethical problem 
arises. It is in the chronic cases, 
where the kidney has been per¬ 
manently damaged and rehabilita¬ 
tion is impossible, that the decision 
can change from medical to philo¬ 
sophical. In these cases, the machine 
merely keeps the patient alive. And 
at present there are simply not 
enough machines or trained person¬ 
nel to go round. 

Who Decides? So who selects 
the patients to be treated? Who 
decides when to stop treatment? At 
one U.S. dialysis centre these ques¬ 
tions are put to a panel of doctors, 
clergymen and businessmen. At 
best, this is merely a way of sharing 
the awesome responsibility, for the 
basic dilemma still remains. 

Now that researchers are well on 
the way to developing a practical 
artificial pump to take over the 
function of ailing hearts, these same 
questions arise. And what next? 
Artificial livers? Lungs? Brains? 
Are we heading towards a night¬ 
mare world in which half our popu¬ 
lation will be kept alive by machines 
operated by the other half? 

In the twilight zone of medicine 


there are many questions and few 
answers. Alreacfy we are attempting 
to alter life betore birth by opera¬ 
tions on the human embryo. No 
idea today seems too wild to con¬ 
template, for if life can be created in 
the laboratory, it should also be pos¬ 
sible to modify life and to change 
identity. Then we must grap^e 
with the question of what happens 
to man's uniqueness, his integrity, 
his dignity? « 

These are not problems for the 
doctor or scientist alone, but for all 
mankind. As we ponder them we 
are aware of an overwhelming need 
for guidance by some intellect 
greater than our own. We fall to 
our knees in humility. We would 
prefer that the Creator take us by 
the scruff of the neck and tell us 
what to do. 

But that isn’t His job. He gave 
us minds and freedom of choice. It 
is our destiny to grapple with these 
problems as a part of life. Indeed, it 
may be God’s will that man, in his 
search for truth, so increases in 
stature and maturity that he even¬ 
tually becomes the near-divine crea¬ 
ture he was originally intended to 
be. 

Perhaps this is what Robert Louis 
Stevenson meant when he said, 
“Man is condemned to some 
nobility.’’ 


A CAB picked up a woman passenger who was on her way to take her 
driving test. En route, the driver asked the passenger how she was going 
to take the test without a car. “Oh,” wailed the woman. “I knew I’d 
forgotten something r* - — B. M. 
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Many of the younger generation feel 
that adults have made a mess 
of the world. What strategy should 
they adopt to cope with it? 

Four 

Choices for Young 

People 

By John Fischer 

I N THE last few years I have lis- reasonable. The world ts an unfair 
tened to scores of young people and often a terrifying place. It is also 
who arc nervous about the true that the conventional wisdom, 
adult world. They look at the which the elders try to ladle into 
society they are entering with be- the young with such overwhelming 
wilderment and mistrust—^if not, generosity, will often have little re- 
like the hippies, with loathing, in- levance to the increasingly complex 
comprehension and despair—^and problems of the next two decades, 
increasingly they tend to reject it. The grown-ups might argue, a litde 
Their attitude—^perhaps that of a defensively, that the reasons for the 
majority of Americans under 25— mess are somewhat different from 
might he summed up: what most young people think they 

“The world is in a mess, full of are, and that amilts are neither so 
injustice, poverty and war. The peo- stupid nor so corrupt as their 
pie responsible are, presumably, the youthful critics often assume, 
adults who have been running The relevant question, however, 
things. If they can't do better than is not whether our society is imper- 
that, what have they got to teach our feet (we can take that for granted), 
meration? We can do without that but how to deal with it. For all its 
i^d of lesson." harshness and irrationality, it is the 

These conclusions strike me as only world we’ve got. Choosing a 
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strategy to cope with it, then, is the 
first decision a young adult has to 
make, and usually the most im¬ 
portant decision of his lifetime. 

There are, I find, only four basic 
alternatives. 

I. Drop out. This solution was 
not invented yesterday. It is one of 
the oldest expedients, and it can be 
practised anywhere, at any age, with 
or without the aid of LSD or some 
other reality-blunting drug. It has 
always been the strategy of choice 
for people who find the world too 
brutal and too complex to be en¬ 
dured. 

The hermit of Mount Athos 
and the millionaire recluse in his 
Caribbean hide-away are both drop¬ 
outs. So were Diogenes and Lao-tze. 
So, too, is the suburban matron 
whose life centres on her daily 
bridge game. 

In one way or another, practi¬ 
tioners of this way of life thrive on 
the society which they scorn, and 
in which they refuse to take any 
responsibility. Some of us find this 
distasteful—^an undignified kind of 
life, like that of a leech or a kept 
woman. But for the poor in spirit, 
with low levels of both energy and 
pride, it may be the least intderable 
choice available. 

a. Flee. Ever since civilization 
began, certain individuals have 
tried to run away from it, in hopes 
of finding a simpler and more 
peaceful life among primitive peo¬ 
ple. Unlike the drop-outs, these 
escapees are not parasites. They are 
158 


willing to support themselves, and 
to contribute something to the gen¬ 
eral community—but they simply 
don’t like civilization, with all its 
ugliness and tension. 

The trouble with this solution is 
that it is no longer practical on a 
large scale. Our planet is running 
out of unsullied landscapes; except 
for the polar regions, the frontiers 
are gone. A few gentleman farmers 
with plenty of money can still 
escape to the bucolic life—but in 
general the stream of migration is 
flowing the other way. 

3. Plot a revolution. This strate^ 
is always popular among those who 
have no patience with the tedious 
workings of the democratic process, 
or who believe that basic institu¬ 
tions can be changed only by force. 
It attracts some of the more active 
and idealistic young people of every 
generation. To them it offers a ro¬ 
mantic appeal, usually symbolized 
by some dashing and charismatic 
figure—a Byron, a Garibaldi or a 
Trotsky. It has the even greater 
appeal of simplicity: “Since this 
society is hopelessly bad, let’s smash 
it and build something better on the 
ruins.” 

Some of my best friends have been 
revolutionists, and a few of them 
have led reasonably satisfying lives. 
These are the ones whose revolu¬ 
tions did not come off; thev have 
been able to keep on cheerfully plot¬ 
ting their holocausts right into their 
old age. Others died young. But 
the most unfortunate are those 
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FOUR CHOICES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


whose revolutions succeeded—men 
like Djilas and Trotsky. They lived, 
in bitter disillusionment, to see the 
establishment they had overthrown 
replaced by a new one, just as hard> 
faced and stuffy. 

I am not suggesting that revolu¬ 
tions accompli^ nothing. Some 
clearly do. But the idealists who 
make the revolution are bound to be 
disappointed. For, at best, their vic¬ 
tory never dawns on the shining 
new world they had dreamed o^ 
cleansed of all human meanness. In¬ 
stead it dawns on a familiar, work¬ 
aday place, still in need of groceries 
and sewage disposal and experts in 
the management of bureaucracies. 
For the violent romantics, this dis¬ 
covery is a fate worse than death. 

For the idealists who are deter¬ 
mined to remake society, but who 
seek a more practical method than 
revolution, there remains one more 
alternative: 

4. Try to change the world 
gradually, bit by bit. At first 
glance, this course is far from invit¬ 
ing. It lacks glamour. It promises 
no quick results. It depends on the 
exasperating and uncertain instru¬ 
ments of persuasion and democratic 
decision-making. It demands pa¬ 
tience, which is always in short 
supply among the young. About a)l 
that can be said for it is that it 
sometimes works. ^ 

Thirty-five years aTO, for example, 
the generation then leaving univer¬ 
sity also found the wond in a 
mess. The economic machinery had 


broken down almost everywhere; in 
America nearly a quarter of the 
labour force was out of work. 
Hideous political movements were 
burgeoning in Europe and Asia. A 
major war seemed all too likely. 

As a university newspaper editor 
at that time, I protested against this 
just as vehemently as students are 
protesting today. I pointed out to 
my parents* generation that war 
was insane and inhuman—and that 
it was stupid to close down factories 
when people were starving. 

The older generation who ran 
the country were obviously bunglers. 
If they would just step aside, we 
youngsters would soon straighten 
things out. 

oddly enough, something like 
that actually happened. The genera¬ 
tion which came of age in the 
1930's did get the U.S. national 
economy working again—not by 
revolution, which was widely recom¬ 
mended by the advanced thinkers 
of the time, but by slow, pragmatic • 
tinkering. 

As a consequence, though poverty 
has not yet disappeared in America, 
it has b^n shrinking dramatically 
for the last thirty years. The same 
generation demonstrated, at cem- 
siderable cost, that fascism was not 
the wave of the future. 

It even created diplomatic ma¬ 
chinery for working out peaceful 
setdements of international disputes. 
It is true that this machinery has 
operated onlv moderately well; still, 
it has forestalled any worldwide war 
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for more than 20 years—no trivial 
achievement. 

At the same time, my generation 
was discovering that reforming the 
world is a little like fighting a mili¬ 
tary campaign in the Apennines: as 
soon as you capture one mountain 
range, another looms just ahead. 
As the big problems of the 1930’s 
were brought under some kind of 
rough control, new problems took 
their place—the unprecedented 
problems of affluent society, of 
racial justice, of keeping cities habit¬ 
able, of coping with war in un¬ 
familiar guises, of dealing with the 
population explosion. 

So the new generation has a 
formidable job on its hands. But 
not, I think, an insuperable one. If 
a reasonable number of its members 
choose the fourth strategy, they will 
probably accomplish more than they 
now expect. The real heroes will 
not be revolutionary demagogues, 
but the obscure teachers who work 
out better ways to train under¬ 
privileged children; the business¬ 
men who manage to upgrade 


unskilled Negro workers; the poli¬ 
ticians who devise new institutions 
to govern metropolitan areas; the 
journalists who persuade a reluctant 
citizenry that change is not only 
necessary but inescapable. 

These individual efforts may add 
up to a surprising sum of accom¬ 
plishment. For the arriving genera¬ 
tion, from what 1 have seen of it, 
shows more potential than its pre¬ 
decessors. It is' healthier and better 
educated. It is more willing to work 
for the common good, rather than 
for purely selfish ends. It certainly is 
not complacent. 

As its members get on with the 
job, in step-by-step fashion, they can 
be sure of only two things. First, 
that they will get no help from the 
dropouts, and precious little from 
the escapees or the professional revo¬ 
lutionists. Secondly, that about 25 
years from now they will be up 
braided by their children because 
they have not done enough, and be¬ 
cause they will have failed to fore¬ 
see the arising problems of the 
next century. 


Final Fling 

A Derby bride'to 4 >e cancelled her wedding a few hours before it was 
to begin—because her fianc^ had lost ail his money betting on a horse 
named “Wedding Expenses.” — upi 


Name Dropper 

Richard Woodhead, a house builder in Read, Lancashire, England, 
offers an unusual fringe benefit to his employees. He names streets in his 
housing developments after them. « —r.iv.o. 



I£ you were advertising your 
product to the entire adult 
male population oS Urban India f 
you could reach only 64 \ of 
them through the Press and 
77° o through the Cinema. 
Matchbox advertising reaches 
88°o ...for a cost of less than 
one-fifth of a paisa per person ! 

Living in towns hjvint; .» 
population oS 10,000 or more. 












































W HEN Angelo Giuseppe 
Roncalli left Venice on 
October 12, 1958, to at¬ 
tend the conclave at Rome, he took 
along a few personal effects and 
told the Venetians that he hoped to 
be back soon. 

On October 29, as Pope John 
XXIII, he watched somewhat 
mournfully as one limousine after 
another departed, carrying away the 
red-robed cardinals. Then, with a 
sigh, he murmured to bystanders: 
“Oh, I couldn’t have gone back 
anyway; I haven’t got my identifica¬ 
tion papers.’’ 

* * «t 

Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish 
Primate, had a 45-nlinute train stop 
at Venice on his way to Rome, so 
Patriarch Roncalli invited him for a 


Pope John 
Laughs 

Stories collected by Kurt Klinger 

Revealing sidelights on a 
well-loved figure whose 
warm humour reflected 
his deep humanity 


boat trip. The Cardinal, enthusias¬ 
tic in his appreciation of the Grand 
Canal, forgot the time. Suddenly he 
looked at his watch and cried, “My 
goodness, my train has gone! ’’ 

A mischievous glint appeared in 
Roncalli’s eyes. “Don’t worry,’’ he 
said. “That man in the motorboat 
behind is the station-master. I have 
kidnapped him. As long as he’s here 
with us, the train can*t leave.’’ 

Pope John never forgot his parents’ 
hard life as small wine-growers. On 
hearing a politician’s gloomy pre¬ 
diction of ruin after a mst election, 
the Pope remarked encouragingly 
that politics always has ups and 
downs. He added, “There are only 
three ways a man can be rumed: 
women, gambling and farming. My 
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father chose the most boring of 
the three.” 


Cardinal Tardini, Pope John’s 
Secretary of State, had a habit of 
saying when his busy programme 
was interrupted by a summons 
from the pontiH, ”1 must go. The 
one up there is calling me.” 

Pope John, when he heard about 
it, corrected the Cardinal. “The ‘one 
up there,* ** he said gently, “is the 
Eternal Father in Heaven. 1 am 
merely ‘the one on the third floor.’ ” 


Always concerned with the welfare 
of others. Pope John once asked 
what wages were paid to his sediari 
(chair bearers). On being told, he 
pondered a moment, as if he were 
recalling the ethereal figure of his 
predecessor, Pius XII. Then he said, 
“They should receive a bonus to 
compensate for the increase in papal 
weight.” 


To RECEIVE the then First Lady of 
the United States, Pope John 
wanted to know the proper way to 
greet her in English. Cardinal Tar- 
dini’s successor as Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Cicognani, drawing 
on the experience gained during his 
years of service in Washington, ex- 

E lained to the Pope that she should 
e addressed as “Madam” or “Mrs. 
Kennedy.” 

Pope John made use of the few 
minutes before the wife of the 
American President entered his 
private library to practise a few 
j66 


times, “Madam, MrS. Kennedy, 
Madam . . .” But the minute she 
crossed the threshold, he went to¬ 
wards her with arms outstretched 
and cried out in joy, “Jacqueline!” 

When a newly appointed bishop was 
received by the Pope in a private 
audience, he complained that the 
burden of his new office prevented 
him from sleeping. “Oh,” said John 
kindly, “the yery same thing hap- 
penea to me in the first few weeks 
of my pontificate, but then one day 
my guardian angel appeared to 
me in a dream and whispered, 
‘Giovanni, don’t take yourself so 
seriously.’ And ever since then I’ve 
been able to sleep.” 

A STORY of one Pope who, when he 
entered the bronze doors of the 
Vatican after his coronation, had 
become haughty and remote from 
the people, prompted Pope John’s 
comment: “It is true that I live on 
this side of those doors, but I left 
my heart on the other side.” 

The whole world followed the 
suffering and death of Pope John 
XXIIl with deep compassion. 

At the end, John himself dis¬ 
pelled the oppressive atmosphere of 
his death chamber, and tried to 
cheer those around him. He tried to 
smile, while he spoke with an al¬ 
most pleading voice: “Don’t worry 
so much about me... I am ready to 
take the great journey. My trunks 
are packed. I can go at any time.” 



kesavardhini 


KESAVARDHINI gives you long, lively, healthy hair 
KESAVARDHINI Ready-mixed Hair Oil puts beauty into your hair. 
KESAVARDHINI Shampoo keeps your hair clean and lively 
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So you’ve decided to buy 
a Refrigerator 

4 

Here are 15 good reasons 
why you should invest 
in a Godrej Refrigerator: 
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1 Strang nnd titgant. 
All*»totl CM« and 
llnar. Interior 
flniahod In leo*biuo 
vltraous onamal. 

2 Capacity: 2S5 litrot 


3 Full-width fraoior 
with 2 Ico-trays. 

4 Chillor dofroating 
tray doop tnougn 
for additional 
atorago. 


Doap full-width 
onamoMad atetl 
Criapor with 
glaaa cover. 


• Tbroo adiuatabte 
aluminium aholvaa 
— permanently 
rua^proef. 

7 Improved motor 
built for 
wider voltage 
fluetuatlona. 



I Doer panel had 

2 egg ahelvoa 
for 7 ogga each. 

9 Two ahelvoa for 
bottlaa— 
one adluatablo. 

19 Separate 

compartment for 
butter and choeae. 

11 Built-in thermeatet 
with I numbered 
aettinga. 

12 Self-lubricating 
nylon 

hinge-bearlnge, 
noiaeieea In 
operation, life-long 
in aervice. 

13 Smooth running 
compreaaor unit la 
vertically and 
horiiontaliy aprung 
to reduce vibrationa. 

14 Can bo locked with 
a 'Sedrar key. 

15 A S-yaar guarantee 
for the aealed-in 
rafrigeratton ayatem. 


Rs. 2541/- 


plus local tax 
BIG 255 LITRES CAPACITY 


Your'Godrej' Refrige¬ 
rator IS manufactured 
to the most exacting 
standards with a 100% 
check at every stage of 
production It is built to 
givesmooth.siientand 
trouble-free service 
throughout its lifetime. 



Mrs. Chopra of Sundernagar.New Deihi, 

says: “Our ‘Godrej* Refrigerator la the beat 
buy we’ve made! Aa aoon aa I aaw the ‘Godrej* 

I fell in love with ita atyle. I thought It would' 
look good In the heuae...take up very IIMe 
floor apace yet it la ao epacloua. H waa my 
huaband who made the final declaion. He aaid 
a ‘Godrei* ia dependable. All of hla frmnda who 
own ‘Godrej* Refrigeratore are having long and 
trouble-free aervice. I am confidant that my 
‘Godrej* will continue to give me the aame 
aervice in the years to come I” 
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The need to provide food for the world's growing 
population is turning farms into factories. Thanks 
to the efforts of farmer-scientists, the new 
agriculture is fast becoming Britain's 
most progressive—and humane—industry 

Tomorrow’s Farmers 
Wear White Coals 


By Don Everitt 


P USHING a button on a control 
panel in a giant cattle shed 
near Maldon, Essex, stockman 
Walter Finch starts a machine 
which unloads, mixes and distri¬ 
butes a ton of feed for 240 Friesian 
steers in 15 minutes. To do the same 
job by hand would take two men a 
full morning. 

In a Rs. 1-26 lakhs Hertford¬ 
shire piggery, equipped with an 
automated six-hourly feeding plant, 
David HakewUl raises 1,400 pigs 
a year single-handed. In West 
Lothian, shera breeder J. Brian 
Cadzow dounles his output of 
lambs by using artificial daylight 
patterns that raring his ewes into 
season not once but twice a year. 

Such men axe in the forefront of 
the biggest agricultural revolution 
since Robert Bakewell popularized 
tjo 


cross-breeding in the eighteenth 
century. Over the last 12 years, 
Britain's farm labour force has 
dwindled by a third, while half a 
million acres of arable land has dis¬ 
appeared under bricks and concrete. 
Yet British farmers have raised their 
output of meat, milk and eg« by a 
third. Astonishingly, since the cost 
of everything the farmer needs has 
risen, prices for his produce are litde 
higher than they were in 1955. 

How has the mrmer accomplished 
this modem miracle of the loaves? 
The answer lies in specialization and 
better husbandry as well as intensive 
farming methods—the application 
of modern industrial techniques to 
agriculture—which enables today's 
chicken to lay 40 eggs more a year 
than its 1955 forebear, today's dairy 
cow to give ip a year an extra 




100 gallons of milk, and today's disappear from the countryside. In¬ 
farm worker to step up his produc- creasingly» stock is reared indoors, 
tivity by an annual six per cent— At over Ks. 1,260 million a year, 
double the growth for industry in expenditure on i^rm buildings is 
general. some three times the 1955 figure. No 

Even so, agricultural output is corrugated lean-to or thatched barn, 
only just keeping pace with de- today's livestock building looks 
mand. By 1975, Britain will consume what it is, a prefabi-icated industrial 
some 650,000 tons more meat a unit that bristles with devices to 
year. By the year 2,000, there will be keep animals dry, clean, well-fed, 
19 million more mouths to feed, free from dies, with plenty of fresh 
In view of these figures it is obvious air yet at a constant temperature, 
that, to satisfy our snowballing food As Northamptonshire fanner 
needs, science and electronics must Arthur Clarke told me, "We can 
be exploited to the full. provide a healthier environment for 

Britain's Rs. 54,000-million-a-yeai^ our cattle, sheep and poultry than 
agricultural industry is rising to the vhe British climate." At Isham, 
challenge. With the .widespread in- Clarke fattens 1,400 beef cattle a 
troduction of modern techniques, year. Calves, bought when a week 
the old picture-book image of farm- dd, are reared in air-conditioned, 
ing—chickens in the bam, sheep heated nurseries. With each animal 
in the meadows—is beginning to in its own stall, stockwoman 
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Josephine Smith can give them in- 
dividual care. "Calf mortality here,*’ 
she says, “is only a fraction above 
one per cent, ten times better than 
the national average." 

At i6 vi^eeks Clarke moves the 
stock into a gigantic Soo'beast 
finishing house, built two years ago 
for Rs. 4>5 lakhs. Heaters and fans, 
thermostatically controlled, prevent 
the ailments that afflict herds endur¬ 
ing weather extremes; floors of 
concrete slats, one and a half inches 
apart, allow manure to pass into 
storage tanks below; a fully auto¬ 
matic feeding system supplies four 
tons of mix a day in a two-sided 
‘‘cafeteria” down the centre of the 
house. 

Clarke feeds the stock mainly on 
barley, which brings them to their 
market weight of 900 pounds at ii 
months—more than a year sooner 
than they would achieve feeding 
outdoors. "Old-fashioned farmers 
maintain that this method is extra¬ 
vagant, but we’ve found it increases 
our profits by 20 per cent.” 

Omy by such methods can agri¬ 
culture make good the loss of Brit¬ 
ain’s diminishing farm lands. Every 
year, some 45,000 acres arc lost to 
urban development. With grazing 
land at a premium—it may fetch 
Rs. 3,600 an acre. Geoffrey Field has 
built a "cowtel" for his 6oo-strong 
Guernsey herd at Halsham, York¬ 
shire. Living in a well-ordered com¬ 
plex of concrete yards, covered ways 
and milking parlours, the cattle have 
their meals brought to them twice 
/ya 


a day, freshly cut from the fields. 

Fidd lists the advantages: "The 
stockmen, working in comfort! 
handle far more animals. The cows 
eat less but give as much milk be¬ 
cause they don’t waste energy keep¬ 
ing warm and dry. Untrampled 
flelds produce better pasture; I can 
run this herd on 300 acres instead 
of 600.” 

New Methods. At the Glanmi- 
heli Farm, MnntgomeryshirCf where 
Ben Alderson keeps the oldest flock 
of Kerry Hill sheep in existence, a 
Rs. 72,000 maternity unit with 28 
"private wards" takes the hardship 
out of lambing time for man and 
beast. 

"Gone arc those bitter nights 
tending ewes and lambs by torch¬ 
light," shepherd Leslie Bayliss told 
me. "Now I have a central observa¬ 
tion room, equipped with bed, hot 
and cold water, radio and electric 
fire.” 

Five years ago, lamb output per 
ewe stood at about three lambs in 
two years. Then science stepped in. 
At the Grassland Research Insti¬ 
tute in Hurley, Berkshire, Dr. Colin 
Spedding has injected ewes with 
harmless hormones that increase 
ovulation and result in litters of up 
to six lambs. Twenty-four hours 
after birth, Spedding separates 
lambs from ewes and feeds them on 
cold milk, "little and often from an 
automated ring of teats." This has 
phenomenally increased the ewes- 
per-acre rate. I saw dry ewes graz¬ 
ing contentedly <on stubble at 25 to 
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TOMORROWS FARMERS WEAR WHITE COATS 


the acre, while their lambs, all 
equally strong after artificial rear¬ 
ing, thrive on the best pasture at 35 
to the acre. 

For quick answers that nature’s 
way would take years to get, go 
ahead stock farmers are beginning 
to use computers. Since no pedigree 
stock combines all the attributes of 
the perfect sheep, information on dif¬ 
ferent breeds is fed into a computer 
which “mates” them electronically. 
From the list of crossbreeds, the 
sheepman chooses the one best suited 
for his farm and market needs. 

Machine Matched. Britain’s 
poultrymen also use computers. 
Yorkshire’s Cyril Thornber ex¬ 
plains : “Using a flock of 300 simu¬ 
lated computei chickens [ holes 
punched in computer tape], we can 
produce a new generation every ten 
minutes, faster than nature by 25,000 
times.” Already the results arc 
dramatic. In ten years, hybrid chicks 
have been developed that increase 
egg yields 15 per cent. 

Once the Cinderellas of agricul¬ 
ture, poultrymen are now spear¬ 
heading its automation. In his con¬ 
stant drive to improve productivity, 
Thornber employs geneticists, veter¬ 
inarians, statisticians and biologists. 
Already his vast incubators hatch 20 
million chicks a year. 

“If it weren’t for scientific breed¬ 
ing, automated feeding and clean¬ 
ing,” Thornber asserts, “eggs today 
would cost the housewife nearly x8r. 
a dozen instead of y. 6d. Not 
long ago, it took 15 pounds of food 


and 15 weeks to produce a three- 
pound chicken. Now it takes seven 
pounds of food and nine weeks. 
Mass-production techniques have 
transformed the chicken from a 
luxury into an everyday meal.” 

To meet the competition of big 
operators like Thornber, many of 
Britain’s 400,000 farmers have 
formed co-operatives, sliaring mach¬ 
inery and marketing costs. In 
Shropshire, 20 farmers have made 
themselves independent of seasonal 
price fluctuations by building a 
store for 4,000 tons of grain, with a 
mill and 36 grain bins, at a cost of 
Ks. 7*2 lakhs. Others arc seeking 
guaranteed outlets for their pro¬ 
duce. Hampshire farmer Geoffrey 
Crowther is one of a thousana 
across Britain who have contracts 
with T. Wall and Sons, the meat 
and handy-food processors. 

“A guaranteed market—my con¬ 
tract is for 2,000 pigs a year—lets a 
farmer get on with his real job, 
growing food,” says Crowther. 

For their farmers. Wall’s test 
and make available breeding stock, 
then buy the fattened offspring. 
Says Bill Bolitho, who is in charge 
of the firm’s pig buying and 
research, “Modern farmers, like 
ourselves or any other business¬ 
men, must plan their output. Our 
aim now is to increase our share 
of the home bacon market at the 
expense of Danish imports, which 
cost the country ^95 million in 
foreign exchange.” 

One problem which the intensive 
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livestock fanner faces is the psycho- offices and specially designed 
logical stress among animals chicken and pig houses are sur- 
adjusting to their new environment, rounded by immaculate lawns and 
To counter this, Horstine Farmery flower beds. “There is no excuse for 
of North Newbald, Yorkshire, spent a dirty farm,*' Eason explains, 
months studying pig psychology. “Since muck harbours disease, it 
Deciding that they required both rorir money.’* 
open air for feeding and a covered Backing Eason’s management 
area for sleeping, Farmery designed expertise is a high level of stock- 
special two-storey “flatlets.** “Since manship. “My 500 breeding 
tne pigs moved into their new sows are contented and successful, 
homes,’* says Farmery, “we have producing 10,000 weaners a year,** 
had a significant increase in their says Eason. “But it’s only b^ause 
meat production. More important I’ve got the right men caring for 
has been the marked reduction in them.” 

fighting among the animals, so Progress at Home* This efficient 
characteristic of traditional pig- use of automation plus top-class 
geries.” manpower symbolizes the con- 

His experience confirms the view tinuing revolution in British agri- 
of poultryman Thornber: “Senti- culture. “Skilful management and 
mental critics of intensive farming modern methods must be used,” 
ignore the most significant fact. If says Britain’s Minister of Agricul- 
animals are unhappy or uncomfort- ture, Cledwyn Hughes, “if our far- 
able they do not thrive.” mers are to continue to provide the 

Farmery, an engineer by profes- housewife with the food sne wants at 
sion, sees farming as today’s “most prices she can afford. Last Novem- 
exciting growth industry.” He is txsr’s devaluation has underlined the 
typical of many of Britain’s new importance of growing at home as 
agricultural specialists; so is Tom much food as we reasonably can. 
&son, who once ran his own heavy- The increase in farming output is 
machinery-transporter business and already saving the country many 
now operates a highly successful millions a year in imports, 
farm at Calverton, outside Netting- “To help meet the growing de¬ 
ham. He has spent Rs. 18 lakhs on a mand for food, our farmers must 
farm block where the only conces- make the most of scientific and tech- 
sion to tradidon is the thatching of nical developments in their indus- 
the staff quarters. The mo«m try. I am convinced they will.” 

Most people believe that the Christian commandments are intentionally 
a litde too severe—like setting a clock half an hour ahead u> make sure 

not being late in the morning. Kterkecaani 



Sunav, in Gujarat, has ^200 inhabitants. 
1811 of them bank with the Union Bank! 
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By Le Xuan Chuyen, 
WITH Nicholas Turner 



Le Xuati Chuyen, a much-decorated lieutenant-colonel of the North 
Vietnamese People's Army, here explains zvhy he defected to the 
Saigon Govermnent. He is the highest-ranking communist officer 
ever to do so. Today he is director of South Vietnam's National 
Returnee Centre, which handles a growing number of defectors. 
This is his story as told to Nicholas Turner, fonner chief of Reuters' 
Saigon office. 


I 'lVER SINCE my boyhood I 
^ have worked and fought for 
J what I believed was right for 
^ the Vietnamese people. For 20 yearj^ 
1 was a communist. I was thorough¬ 
ly indoctrinated. But 1 am also a 
man who tries to*^keep his eyes 
open. 

As a result of my observations I 
finally decided that I could not 


accept communism any longer. But 
I do not now embrace capitalism or 
neutralism. What matters is my 
country—that’s ail. 

Most of the fighting men of the 
Liberation Armed Forces—the 
LAF, or Vietcong—do not believe 
in communism. But they do not 
believe in the South Vietnamese 
Government’s cause either. I think 
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there is onl]^ one key to victory in 
this war; that is to have a flexible, 
practical and just policy that meets 
the aspirations of the people. And 
of course you must have the mili' 
tary force to back it up. 

I was born 38 years ago—the 
third of nine children—just north of 
the present border between North 
and South Vietnam. Mv father had 
a small piece of lana; we were 
neither very rich nor very poor. In 
1944 there was a terrible famine. 
Many people died, including several 
of my brothers. The French were 
blamed for having neglected the 
irrigation facilities. At 16 I left 
school and joined the resistance to 
light the French. I joined the Com¬ 
munist Party the next year—not be¬ 
cause 1 believed in the doctrine, but 
because the communists led the 
resistance. 

In 1947 I commanded a company 
which annihilated a French l»tta- 
lion on the bridge over the Ben Hai 
River, which now separates North 
and South Vietnam. Altogether, I 
was in 200 military actions between 
1946 and 1954. 

At the time of Dien Bien Phu, 
I commanded a battalion. We 
marched over the mountains into 
Laos to stop French forces there 
from coming to the relief of Dien 
Bien Phu. We made shoes out of 
the bark of banana trees, chopsticks 
and rice bowls out of expenoed na¬ 
palm canisters. I am proud to have 
lived this way. Our revolutionary 
spirit was high; the people were 
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with us.That is why we were vic¬ 
torious. 

After the Geneva Conference in 
1954 ,1 stayed in the army. I got mar¬ 
ried, had a daughter and a son. As 
a senior officer, I was quite well 
looked after. Our home at Nam 
Dinh provided by the army, had 
two rooms, with water and electri¬ 
city, and there was a small garden 
where the children could play. But 
the junior officers and the men were 
not at all well off, and this made me 
start thinking about the **new class** 
in North Vietnam. 

In mid-1964 I was ordered to 
South Vietnam as an officer attached 
to the staff of the LAF. At Hai¬ 
phong, on July 5, I boarded a ship 
loaded with military supplies. We 
carried various identification mark¬ 
ings that were changed from time 
to time, and we had both Notth and 
South Vietnamese flags. Several 
times we sighted enemy aircraft and 
warships, Imt they did not halt us. 

Safe Luiding. We arrived in the 
Mekong Delta, 60 miles due south 
of Saigon, on July 13, stopping 200 
yards offshore. ATOUt 15 small boats 
came alongside, and the two or three 
men in each worked feverishly un¬ 
der bright lights to unload our cargo 
of guns and ammunition. It was all 
very well organized, and I presumed 
that many other ships came to the 
same place from the North. 

It took 20 days* travelling on foot 
and by sampan to reach Headquar¬ 
ters R—the supreme headquarters 
of the Liberati(xf Front—70 miles* 
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I DEFECTED FROM THE VIETCQNG 


north-west of Saigon, near the Cam¬ 
bodian frontier. Guided by local 
guerrillas through Vietcong-liber- 
ated areas, we walked by day and 
slept by night, often stopping to look 
at things that interested us. From all 
that I saw, we did not have tight 
control over the population politi¬ 
cally, economically or militarily. 

When we reached headquarters, I 
reported to General Tran Van Tra, 
the over-all commander in the South 
at that time. 1 was told that the 
situation was very favourable, and 
that the LAF was ready to take over 
Saigon. From what Fd jeen so far, 
this seemed much too optimistic. 

My assignments over the next two 
years included the formation and 
training of new LAF regiments for 
regular, large-scale warfare. We 
constructed mock-ups of our targets 
to rehearse our attacks. Deep in the 
jungles we built roads, bloclmouses, 
watch towers, barbed-wire fences 
and entire hamlets. 

The first of our large-scale battles 
was that of Binh Gia, which began 
on December 28, 1964. The Saigon 
Government committed 3,000 men 
and suffered almost 500 casualties. 
It was a major defeat for them. The 
two regiments I prepared for the op¬ 
eration lost about ten per cent of 
their men, fewer than normal for 
this type of operation. 

The recruits I had to work with 
were a mixed lot. About 50 per cent 
were trained volunteers with fairly 
high morale. About 30 per cent were 
conscripts from the **liberated 


areas,’* or government deserters. 
The rest were assorted adventurers 
just there for kicks. Their discipline 
was bad, and they were likely to run 
away at the first shot. 

Life in the jungle was not good. 
Often my soldiers were better off 
than 1 was, because they received 
money from their families in Sai¬ 
gon. They always had plenty of beer 
and whisky, cognac and cigarettes. 
Prices were outrageous. The traders 
who brought the stuff into the 
jungle made spectacular profits. 
Some of our meaical supplies came 
from the North, but we had to buy 
the rest from these crooked traders. 

More Problems. With the build¬ 
up of Northern forces in the South, 
starting in 1965, our troubles in¬ 
creased. The Southerners resented 
us. They argued that regular train¬ 
ing was not necessary. Between bat¬ 
tles they just slept, ate and drank. It 
took them three weeks to prepare 
an operation that would take a 
Northern unit two days to launch. 

To make things worse, many 
Northerners resented being sent to 
fight in the South. The people of 
North Vietnam wish to reunify the 
country, but not by force of arms; 
they do not want this war. Also, I 
think the Northern troops* morale 
began declining in 1966 as they be¬ 
came discouraged by their lack of 
success against the Americans, and 
by the American B-52 raids. I have 
seen several B-52 raids. They are a 
terrifying experience. 

I don’t Imow exactly when I, 
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began to contemplate defecting. For 
a long time 1 hao thought about the 
futility of the war, and the North’s 
plan to impose communism on the 
South. My own observations helped 
the idea to crystallize. I realized that 
the Vietcong were not the majori^ 
of the people, as we had been told, 
but only a small minority. They can 
influence many, througn terror, but 
they do not have popular support, as 
the Vietminh did in the war of re* 
sistance against the French. 1 also 
began to notice that the new gov¬ 
ernment in ^Saigon had young lead¬ 
ers of dedication and goixlwni who 
showed readiness to tackle the basic 
problems facing the South. 

In March 1966 1 received orders to 
return to Headquarters R for re¬ 
assignment. By this time I had made 
up my mind to escape; this was dif¬ 
ficult, because as a senior officer 1 
was always under guard. However, 
on the trail to headquarters I began 
perspiring heavily with a fever, and 
then fell and hurt my leg. The local 
Vietcong took care of me, but after 
a few weeks their village was 
bombed and almost wiped out. We 
fled into the jungle and began build 
ing new houses. 

During this time, under the care 
of a village couple, I became a good 
friend cA their daughter, a young 
woman named Thi Hiep. When she 
asked the VieU:ong for permission 
to go to Than Thiet, 40 miles east, 
to Duv medicine for me, they con- 
sentea. We laid our plans carefully, 
and she set out. After a while, 1 
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slipped out of the village quietly and 
followed. 

I was running a high fever and 
felt sick. Sometimes, in the heat of 
the blazing sun, I wondered if I 
could make it. I was to walk about 
20 miles; then, if all was well, a bi¬ 
cycle would be waiting for me. I 
passed through several Vietcong 
checkpoints without difficulty, 
showing my transfer orders. When 
night came, l\ept walking; I had 
to be careful, though, because both 
sides had patrols out and would 
shoot at anything moving. 

Last Lap. The bicycle was wait¬ 
ing, and soon 1 was passing through 
hamlets flying the government flag. 
At last I reached Phan Thiet. I fdt 
a strange exhilaration despite my 
weakness. The city was alive with 
the noise of traffic and the market, 
and the smell of fish and the sea, 
and the glare of the sun beating on 
white walls. I had been in the jungle 
a long time. 

I found the house where we were 
to meet, and in a moment Thi Hiep 
greeted me. That was noon on Au¬ 
gust 2, 1966—^just over two years 
since I had landed in South Viet¬ 
nam. 

Since that day I have spoken to 
my former comrades-in-arms by 
radio and have written letters to be 
air-dropped in both North and 
South Vietnam. I believe that many 
others fighting for the communist 
cause have contemplated doing what 
I did, but are unsure of how they 
will be received. Now, more and 
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more of them are defecting—last 
year alone the number exceeded 
20 , 000 . 

This is partly because the tre- 
mendous technological superiority 
of the Americans has put the com¬ 
munists in a very bad position. 
There has been talk about the com¬ 
munists reverting wholly to guerrilla 
warfare, but our Northern troops are 
conventionally trained, and 1 do not 
think you can turn them into guer¬ 
rillas so easily; anv regular soldier 
considers it degrading to be told to 
become one. Moreover, guerrillas 
can succeed only if they have the 
support of the local population, and 
now the people are turning against 
the Victcong. 

But although the communist 


structure in the Mekong Delta has 
grave defects, it will take five or ten 
years to root it out. Remember, the 
communists have been working 
there for 25 years. The Saigon and 
American governments must keep 
up their military pressure as muen 
as possible. They have been doing 
this recently, and I think they are 
on the right track. 

South Vietnam is going through 
a tremendously difficult period of 
working out a new political system 
during a time of war. Tensions and 
turmoil cannot be avoided. But if 
the government has a good policy 
and a just cause, the people will 
support it. All they want is justice 
and good government, and some¬ 
thing for themselves. 


In the London I know and love, people, no matter what their station 
in life, are kind and polite to other people. It is amazing how well-man¬ 
nered the station porters, taxi-drivers, waiters and bus conductors are. 

When, at the age of 12, I was in my first show at the London Hippo¬ 
drome, my mother and 1 were walking to the theatre for the opening 
night. We stopped by a flower ^ler, who had a beautiful basket of 
boutonnieres, carnations and roses. 

‘Til buy you a flower for good luck, Julie,” said my mother. The flower 
lady asked why 1 needed good luck. Pointing proudly to the sign above 
the theatre, my mother said: “She's going to be in that show and tonight's 
the opening night.” 

“In that case,” said the flower seller, “you don't buy the flower. I give 
it to you for good luck.” 

The next day, with the best luck in the world, I got good notices from 
the critics, and as 1 passed the flower seller she said, “What did I tell you? 
My flower brought you luck.” It wasn’t only the gift that touched me, 
but the fact that she was interested enough to huy a newspaper to see how 
a young girl had fared in her first show. 

—JuIiB Andrews, u told to Sslmailloblnson in MeCM’i 
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Twenty-five years ago this month, 617 Squadron of the RAF 
struck a daring blow at Germany's industrial heart. It was a 
unique raid, a bold adventure by heroes, vividly described by 
Paul Brickhill in his worldwide best-seller "The Dam Busters." 
Now, in this special condensation, Brickhill completes his story. 
For the first time he explains the hitherto-secret working of the 
incredible "bouncing bomb" which made the dam busters' 
raid such an awesome triumph. 


L ord Beaverbrook, the fire¬ 
cracker Minister for Aircraft 
■ Production, summoned 
Barnes Wallis, the gentle-looking 
scientist, for an interview. The 
date: July 20, 1040. German air 
raids had started in earnest, the 
Luftwaffe "stick bombing" London 
with clusters of i,ooo-pounders and 
smaller. The RAF believed in the 
same technique, as did all the 
world's air forces at that time. But 
Wallis, ever the rebel against con¬ 
ventional theories, had been cam¬ 
paigning in Whitehall with a new 
and much more devastating idea 
for striking back at the enemy. 

"What’s this about a ten-ton 
bombP" barked the minister. 

Wallis explained his plan for 
shortening the war with a revolu¬ 
tionary "earthquake bomb." It 
woula destroy the hydroelectric 
dams which were key power 
sources of the German war effort. 


Three dams in the industrial 
Ruhr, said Wallis—^the Moehne, the 
Eder and the Sorpe—stood out as 
promising targets. They not only 
generated electricity but also sup¬ 
plied foundries with water. One 
hundred and fifty tons of it were 
needed to make a single ton of 
German steel. Deprive me Ruhr of 
power and water and theie would 
be critical bottlenecks in manufac¬ 
turing tanks, locomotives, guns, 
aircraft and almost anything else 
one cared to name. Breaches in the 
dams would send enormous floods 
down the valleys, ‘ tearing away 
roads, bridges, railway lines. 

Beaverbrook, bright-eyed, sittihg 
slighdy hunched in his chair, was 
instantly intrigued by these possi¬ 
bilities. A major problem, Wallis 
went on, was the sheer size of the 
dams. The Moehne, for example, 
soared to 130 feet, tapering from a 
thickness of 112 feet at its base to 








25 feet at the top. The Eder was 
even bigger. The largest bombs at 
present with the RAF, i,ooo*pound> 
ers just ordered by the Air Staff, 
would hardly scratch the concrete. 

The answer, said Wallis, was 
“shock waves.** These waves from a 
bomb exploding at ground level 
were largely dissipated into the air 
(one reason for the wastefulness of 
stick bombing against jttinforced 
targets). But drop a ten>tonner accu¬ 
rately to explode in the water deep 
behind a dam wall and the waves 
would “earthquake** through the 
water to punch out a hole in the wall 
100 feet across. 

The next problem; how to get 
the bomb to the target? No plane 
then in existence could carry such a 
monster. However, Wallis, who had 
been designing for Vickers since 
1913, and helped to create the 
Wellington bomber, had drawn up 
specifications for a 50*ton giant 

Paul Bmckhill was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1916 and was a reporter on the 
Sydney Smm before enlistiiw in the RAAP 
m the Second World War. Snot down while 
piloting a Spitfire over Tunisia ui 19^, k 
was sent to the notorious German !k>W 
camp, Stalag Luft HI, wh«e his experiences 
as a prisoner inmired liis first bt^selUng 
bods. The GretU nrcspir. 

Brickhill’s home, in Sydney, overlooks the 
Middle Harbour. He is writing Hollywood 
iUm scripts and spends his nsure time 
fishing and water- ‘ 


which would do the job. He called 
it the “Victory.** 

“You know how short we are of 
stuff,** said Beaverbrook. “This 
thing’s only a theory. We*d have to 
stop work on other projects to make 
it, and then it might be a flop.*’ 

Wallis refused to consider failure. 
His air of benevolence—at 53 he had 
crisp white hair, a pink, unlined 
face, and mild grey eyes behind 
hom-rimmed glasses—concealed 
great stubbornness. “We can do it in 
stages,** he told Beaverbrook. “I’ve 
got drawings for two-ton and six- 
ton bombs on the same principle. 
My Wellingtons can carry the two- 
tonner. The new four-en^ed Lan¬ 
casters can carry the six-tonner. 
They’ll be operating in a year.** 

“ 1*11 see my experts,** Beaverbrook 
promised. “If it means diverting too * 
much effort I don’t like your 
chances.** 

Wallis returned to his office at 
Weybridge, in Surrey, with a sigh 
of nope. Now, with Beaverbrook 
interested, anything could happen. 

“Fiddle^ddler 

Behind the scenes, movement be¬ 
gan in a ponderous Government 
way. Wallis heard that So-and-So 
hao consented to look into the idea; 
that So-and-So had expressed cuii- 
osity. On November 1 Sir Charles 
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May 



Dr. Bonus WaUisy CBE, FRS 

Craven, managing director of Vick¬ 
ers, felt confident enough to write to 
Beaverbrook suggesting that the go- 
ahead be given on both the ten-ton 
bomb and the Victory bomber. 
Then Wallis lost his keenest sup¬ 
porter in Whitehall; Arthur (later 
Lord) Tedder, chief of research and 
development at the Air Ministry, 
left for the Middle East. So<xi after¬ 
wards Sir Charles sent for Wallis. 

“I haven*t very encouraging 
news,” he sai'd. “Air Council seem 
wary of big bombs. They still believe 
in stick bcmbing.” 

“Could they understand my cal¬ 
culations, sir?” Wallis askea. 

Craven replied diplomatically that 
he doubted if individual members 
/90 


! •* had the time to go through all the 
calculations. He added gently: 
“They say that anyone who thinks 
of ten-ton bombs is mad.” 

Next morning Wallis, in outraged 
refusal to be diverted from his pur¬ 
pose, started writing a treatise on 
his l»mb. He called it “A note on 
a method of attacking the Axis 
Powers,” the kind of obscure title 
favoured by scientists, but was care¬ 
ful to explain* each step so lucidly 
that a layman could follow it if he 
accepted the mathematics. The 
“note”—^a book-length four de force 
backed up with pages of graphs, 
formulae and equations—took Wal¬ 
lis several months. He sent copies to 
70 influential men in science, politics 
and the Services. 

Results were not long coming. 
The first was a pained-looking 
Secret Service man who called with 
one of the copies and reprimanded 
Wallis for sending it through the 
post. “This is vital and very secret! ” 
he protested. 

“Is it?” said Wallis mildly. “Pm 
supposed to be a crackpot and this 
is regarded as fiddle-faijdle.” 

The Secret Service man said, 
“Oh I ” and returned to London to 
investigate further. A few days later 
there was another result. Sir Henry 
Tizard, scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, had 
been impressed by the note and told 
Wallis: “Pd better form a com¬ 
mittee to study this more fully. 
WeVe got to be reasonably sure it 
would be worthwhile.” 



THE DAM BUSTERS 


1^8 

“Of course,’* Wallis said. He felt 
like singing. 

The upshot was the Air Attack on 
Dams Committee. A member sug- 
gested building a model to test the 
theories with scaled-down charges, 
and Wallis accepted delighteoly. 
Over the next few months, when¬ 
ever he could spare time from his 
arduous work at Vickers, he went to 
the Road Research Laboratory at 
Harmondsworth, on the western 
outskirts of London. There, seclu¬ 
ded from prying eyes by a high 
wall, he helped design and pains¬ 
takingly build, with tiny cubes of 
concrete to represent huge masonry 
blocks, a model dam one-fiftieth the 
size of the Moehne. It was about 30 
feet long, 33 inches high and up to 
two feet thick. The ground at one 
side was Hooded to simulate the 134- 
million-ton lake. 

At first the experiments were 
disappointing. Gelignite exploded 
under water four feet from the 
model (equal to a ten-tonner going 
oH 200 feet from the real dam) and 
then one foot away (equal to a dis¬ 
tance of 50 feet) caused only cracks 
in the outer structure. 

Wallis built another model and 
tried bigger charges to see what 
would smash the model. Extra 
ounces of gelignite one foot fropi 
the dam produced the breach he 
wanted. But when he calculated the 
scaled-up charge r^uired to smash 
a hole in the Moehne it amounted to 
something like 30,000 lb. of the new 
explosive RDX. Add the weight of 


a thick steel casing and this meant 
a bomb weighing more than 30 tons. 
Not even the Victory bomber could 
carry such a load. 

Wallis refused to give up. Suppos¬ 
ing, he thought, a bomb could be 
exploded against the wall? Less ex¬ 
plosive would be needed. How, 
though, could the bomb be placed 
at exactly 30 feet—the depth which 
experiments had shown to be best 
for exploiting the shock-wave punch 
and making a breach? A torpedo? 
The German dams had dual screens 
of torpedo netting in front of them, 
suspended from floating casks. 

The idea that finally came to Wal¬ 
lis was to put the explosive charge 
against the wall by “bouncing” a 
spherical bomb across the surface of 
the water. The bomb’s momentum 
would carry it through the lines of 
casks. 

Wallis resolved to test his theory 
by bouncing a marble borrowed 
from his young daughter Elisabeth. 
He dragged a tub into his garden,* 
filled it with water to the brim and 
rigged up a catapult to stand a few 
inches a^ve the water-level. Then 
he stretched some string across the 
tub, to measure the height of the 
bounce, and shot the marble from 
the catapult. It hit the water, bounced 
—^and, excitingly, cleared the string. 

Many months had passed since 
the first hopeful meeting of the Air 
Attack on Dams Committee. Reluc¬ 
tantly they authorized the building 
of one more model dam for testing 
explosives. This time the effect was 
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literally shattering. Wallis smashed 
wall after wall, seeking the smallest 
charge required. Soon he knew that, 
in a contact explosion tamped by 
water, a tiny plug of gelignite 
blasted a satisfying breach in a wall 
six inches thick. He would need 
only 6,500 lb. of RDX to breach the 
Moehne dam, and, with his latest 
''bouncing** idea he could cut the 
casing weight to about 3,000 lb., 

‘ making the complete bomb less than 
Bve tons. The Lancasters would 
carry that to the Ruhr. 

The Green Light 

Armed with sums and theories, 
Wallis reported to Sir Henry Tiz- 
ard. "The main thing to establish,** 
said Sir Henry, "is whether this 
freak of yours will work in prac¬ 
tice.** 

Wallis, whose "damology** re¬ 
searches had been fanatical, replied, 
"I know of a small disused dam in 
Radnorshire owned by Birmingham 
Corporation. We coilld try and 
knock it down.** 

Birmingham Corporation, with a 
little prodding, agreed. Their dam 
was an ideal test model, about 
feet long and quite thick. Wallis 
estimated that it had one-fifth the 
resistance of the Moehne. He calcu¬ 
lated the smallest charge of RDX 
that should burst it, tamped die 
charge in a sealed casing and low¬ 
ered it deep into the water against 
the wall. Behind some rocks, his 
mouth dry with anxiety, he pressed 
the plunger. Water spurted 100 feet 
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high, the lake whipped into fury, 
the concrete crumbled and a hissing 
flood burst through the dam. Wim 
glee, Wallis saw a ragged hole 15 
feet across and about 12 feet deep. 

The bomb took shape in Wallis*s 
mind: it was to be spherical, bounc¬ 
ing on the water-surface like the 
ricochet cannonballs of Naval gun¬ 
nery centuries ago. Six prototypes 
were made for experiment. A Wel¬ 
lington was specially adapted to 
carry the new missile. Its bomb 
doors were taken off and clamping 
arms were constructed in the fuse¬ 
lage to support the bomb*s slighdy 
flattened sides. An hydraulic motor 
rotated the bomb, giving it a fast 
backspin when it was dropped; this 
increased the number of oounces by 
making the bomb "climb** as it 
travelled forward. The backspin 
would cause the bomb, on hitting 
the top of, the dam, to spring back 
a few yards and change direction 
downwards through the water, 
rolling against the ^m*s inner wall 
to the critical depth of 30 feet. 

On December 4, 1942, the con¬ 
verted Wellington, piloted by Mutt 
Summers, chief test pilot of Vickers 
and Waliis*s devoted friend, flew 
from Weybridge with the first four 
bombs. Wallis lay in the nose as 
bomb-aimer, to test-drop off Chesil 
Beach, Dorset. The strange shape 
of the bombs hanging underneath 
changed the plane’s outline so much 
that Naval gunners at Portland 
opened fire>-a hostile gesture that 
Wallis wryly thought was carrying 
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MUTSHEIi 

Kamanis lead In various fields...participate vigorously in the coun¬ 
try's industrialisation, in the co-operative effort to strengthen India's 
economy—through increased productivity, growing exports, pro¬ 
gressive diversification. 


Kamani Engineering Corpn. Ltd. 
Tranemisslon line towers, substation 
structures, aerial masts and ropeways, 
overhead equipment for railway 
electrification, erection of power plants 
Including civil engineering works and 
Tractamount road rollers. 

Kamani Metals A Alloys Ltd. 

Brass, copper and phosphor bronze 
aheete, strips and coils for a variety of 
Industrial components. 

Jaipur Metals A Electricals Ltd. 

Arsenical copper rods, cadmium copper 
rods, copper rolled rods, hard-drawn 
copper wires and strips, cadmium copper 
wires, copper and cadmium stranded 
conductors, bright enamelled copper 
wires, tinned copper wires, AAC and 
ACSR polyeoter-base synthetic enamel- 

Kamani Chambers, Nicoi Ros 


led copper wires and strips, double- 
paper-covered copper strips, cotton- 
covered copper wires, silk-covered 
copper wires, and house-service electri¬ 
city meters. 

Kamani Metallic Oxides Private Ltd. 

Zinc oxide, red lead and litharge for 
paint, chemical, rubber, rayon, cosmetics, 
ceramics and glass industries. 

Kamani Tubes Private Ltd. 

Extruded brass and copper tubes, rods 
and sections for diverse industrial appli¬ 
cations. 

Indian Rubber Regenerating Co.Ltd. 

Reclaimed rubber for automobile and 
bicycle tyres, battery containers, hose 
pipes and a wide range of other Indus¬ 
trial products. 

I, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 BR 
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THE DAM BUSTERS 


official obstructionism a little too£ar. 

The casings, he decided after the 
first drop, needed strengthening. 
When this had been done die sub^ 
qucnt drops were entirely success¬ 
ful. The bombs soared across the 
water. 

On February 2 permission came 
for Wallis to design a full-size 
bomb. There was still just time to 
mount the attack on the German 
dams in May, the best month. Then, 
the storage lakes would be full and 
the greatest loss of water might be 
effected. 

Wallis had virtually finished his 
plans when he was ordered to stop. 
He went grimly to Summers and 
demanded an interview with Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, chief of 
Bomber Command. Summers knew 
Harris well enough to call him by 
his first name, which few people 
dared to do. As Wallis entered 
Harris's office the booming voice 
hit him like a shock wave: **What 
do you want? My boys' lives are too 
precious to be wasted by crazy 
notions!" 

Wallis almost baulked, then press¬ 
ed on. “I have an idea for destroy- 
ii^ German dams," he said. "The 
effects on Germany would be enor¬ 
mous." 

Harris stared coldly over his 
half-moon glasses. *Tve heard about 
it. It's far-fetched." 

Wallis said he'd like to explain it, 
and took Harris's grunt for yes. At 
the end, the bomber chief said 
bluntly: "If you think you're going 


to get a squadron of Lancasters out 
of me, you've made a mistake. 
You're not!" 

Wallis started to bristle, and Sum¬ 
mers, knowing Wallis's obstinacy 
and Harris’s explosive tempera¬ 
ment, kicked Wallis’s shin under 
the desk. "We don’t want a squad¬ 
ron . . . yet,” Wallis said. "We'd 
like a chance to prove the bomb in 
trials with one Lancaster first." 

“Prove it and I’ll arrange a squad¬ 
ron,” Harris said. "But I’m tired of 
half-baked inventors trying to run 
things.” 

Summers broke the tension by 
sa)ing: “We’ve got films here that 
show clearly how it works.” 

When the lights went up again in 
the Command projection room 
Harris had his poker face on. "Very 
interesting," he grunted. "I’ll thinlc 
it over." 

On February 26,1943, Wallis was 
summoned to Whitehall and told. 
"Your dams project is to go ahead 
immediately with a view to an 
operation at all costs no later than 
May." It took some time for Wallis 
to take this in. The Chief of the Air 
Staff had sanctioned his plan. And 
Churchill was enthusiastic about it. 

A Squadron Is Born 

In the weeks that followed, 
rfe was work from dawn until 
midnight, planning, draughting 
and discussing. The bombs, which 
had to be cylindrical because spher¬ 
ical casings couldn’t be made in 
time, were 5 feet long and 4 feet 
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2 inchts in diameter. Wallis never 
revealed what they were to do, or 
when, or where. Each craftsman 
worked on one part and knew 
nothing of the others. 

Daily a fast Mosquito, flying at 
25,000 feet and taking a ^vious 
route to allay German suspicions, 
crossed the dams to photograph the 
level of the rising water and the de¬ 
fences. Disturbing signs were soon 
detected in these photographs. The 
Moehne alone had six gun positions, 
and some of the guns were on top 
of the dam, in two ornaments 
towers between which the bombers 
would have to fly. Furthermore the 
Moehne’s anti-torpedo boom was 
being repaired—^though perhaps this 


was only a routine check f with luck, 
the Germans weren’t doing any¬ 
thing significant. 

And therein lies a story! A certain 
Oberburgermeister —chief mayor— 
named Dillgardt in the Ruhr was 
plaguing the Wehrmacht in Miin- 
ster to strengthen the defence of 
large dams like the Moehne and 
Eder. Uncannily, his layman’s mind 
worked along the same path as 
Wallis’s. He said that a large bomb 
exploded deep in the water near the 
dam might blow a large hole in it 
by compression. He even predicted 
that any attack would be made in 
May, when the dams were full. 

From time to time the German 
authorities placated him by posting 
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flak and searchlights around the 
Moehne, only to remove them a few 
weeks later. Dillgardt kept sending 
fresh reminders until one day a 
tormented general wrote tersely: 

Dear Sir, 

There is no further need for 
regular reports to this office regard¬ 
ing storage level of these dams. 

Heil Hitler! 

As far as the Wehrmacht were 
concerned the matter was closed. 

On March 15, Sir Arthur Harris 
sent for Air Vice>Marshal the Hon. 
(later Sir) Ralph Cochrancr, a lean 
man with a crisp, incisive mind, 
who had recently become Air Offi¬ 
cer Conunanding No. 5 (Bomber) 


Group. Cochrane knew Barnes 
Wallis well, having flown his ex¬ 
perimental airships in the First 
World War and tested the world’s 
first airship mooring mast, which 
Wallis had designed. 

“You know how he works,” 
Harris said. “1 want you to organize 
the raid. What I have in mind is a 
new squadron composed of experi¬ 
enced people who are just finishing 
a tour. Some of the keen chaps 
won’t mind doing another trip. 
And I want Gibson to command it.” 

Next morning a nuggety little 
man with a square, hano^me face 
woke late, his head still ringing with 
engine noise. The night before, 25- 
year-old Wing Commander Guy 
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Gibson, DSO, DFC, had piloted a 
Lancaster back from Stuttgart on 
only three engines, thus completing 
his 173rd trip, the last of his ^-hird 
tour. He lay curled up, half-dream^ 
ing of leave in Cornwall. To his 
dismay the leave was cancelled. He 
was posted to 5 Group headquarters 
at Grantham, Lincolnshire, where 
Cochrane broke to him the news: 
“This will be no ordinary sortie 
and it can*t be done for two months. 
Training is going to be very 
important.** 

“What sort of training, sir?” 
Gibson asked^ “And . . . what sort 
of target?** 

“Low flying,” Cochrane said. “At 
night. You*ve got to be perfect at it. 
Fm sorry, but 1 can’t tell you the 
target yet. The immediate problem 
is to get your crews and get them 

Gibson formed his special “X 
Squadron,” at the bomter base at 
Scampton, near Lincoln. In five 
days he and staff, officers not only 
picked 14^ aircrew (21 complete 
crews, seven to«a crew, together 
with ground'crews and stafQ, but 
also organized the thousands of dif¬ 
ferent items of equipment that the 
squfldron needed, from lorries, 
blankets and bootlaces* to spark¬ 
plugs and starter motors, plus—not 
least—an initial delivery of ten 
Lancasters. More would follow. 

Shortly before dinner on March 
21, Gibson arrived at Scampton to 
take over formal command. At his 
heels was his dog Nigger, a big Hack 


Labrador, who accompamed him 
everywhere on the ground and 
sometimes even flew with him, 
though not on ops. Some of Gib¬ 
son’s crews, including his own and 
three others he had brought from 
his old 106 Squadron, were already 
in the officers’ mess. The average 
age was 22 but all had done at least 
one tour; some two. DFC ribbons 
were everywhere. 

In the morning Gibson called the 
crews to the briefing room. “You’re 
here as a crack squadron to do a 
special job which I’m told may 
shorten the war,” he said. “1 can’t 
tell you the target. All I can tell you 
is you’ll have to practise low flying 
day and night until you can ao it 
with your eyes shut.” 

There was murmuring as they 
heard “low flying.” A voice said 
distinctly, '*TirpitzT* The 45,000- 
ton “unsinkable” battleship was 
lying in a Norwegian fiord, a 
menace to Russian convoys and a 
lethal target to tackle. 

Gibson warned, .“Don’t jump to 
conclusions. Maybe it’s Tirpitz, 
maybe not. Whatever it is, I want 
you to be ready. If 1 tell you to fly 
to a tree in the middle of England 
1 want you to be able to do it. Dis¬ 
cipline is going to be essential. So is 
security. Rumours are flying round 
already, but you’ve got to keep your 
mouths shut. If we can surprise 
them, everything’ll be fine. If they’re 
ready for us . . .” 

Three days later, by which tune 
the Air Ministry hj^d allocated “X 
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It Pays to 
Increase Your 
Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

In the list below, tick the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaninji 
to the key word. Answers arc on 
the next page. 



(1) concession (kon sesh' un)—A: yield¬ 
ing. B: readjustment. C: prerequisite. 
D: limitation. 

(2) inveterate (in vet' er St)—A: used. 
B: flckle. C: habitual. D: stubborn. 

(3) ornate—^A: complicated. B: beautiful. 
C: unpleasant. D: showy. 

(4) contemptuous (kon temp' tu us) — 
A: disdainful. B: satisfied. C: conceited. 
D: quarrelsome. 

(5) apostasy (a pos' ta sec)—A: vision. 
B: desertion of faith. C: firm statement. 
D: missionary zeal. 

(6) eclectic (£k l£k' tik)—^A: brief. B: 
diverse. C: brilliant. D: exciting. 

(7) bulwark (bull' work)—^A: firmness. 
B: compartment. C: dnign. D: safe¬ 
guard. 

(8) dudgeon (dfij' (in)—A: anger. B: 
prison. C: ingratitude. D: desperation. 

( 9 ) bevy —^A: sloping edge. B: group. 
C: scattering. D: tax. 

(10) aucoour (silk' er)—A: to dveat. B: 
overwhelin. C: help. O: give up. 


(11) chasten (chase' *n)—^A: to simplify 
B: discipline. C: quieten. D: sadden. 

(12) shackle (shSk' *1)—A; to pursue. 
B: furl. C: dangle. D: restrain. 

(13) chronic (kron' ik)-A: acute. B: 
widespread. C: continuous. D: eccentric. 

(14) glutinous (gld5' ti nus)—^A: greedy. 
B: fat. C: sensual. D: sticky. 

(15) grandiloquent (grSn dll' o kwent)— 
A: dignified. B: bombastic. C: forceful. 
D: vivid. 

(16) flair—A: knack: B: signal. C; en¬ 
thusiasm. D: intelligence. 

(17) opiate (o' pee ate)—^A: illusion. B: 
supersrition. C: soother. D: substitute. 

(18) atatio —^A: inactive. B: leisurely. C: 
positive. D: confusing. 

(19) malinger (ma Un' get)—A: to dis¬ 
obey. B: prolong. C: s^der. D: shirk. 

(20) forestall —A: to posqione. B: pre¬ 
dict. C: prevent. D: idieve. 

(Nmr tm H tkt mxi 
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Answers to 

It Pays to Increase 1 
Your Word Power ! 

I 


(1) ooncessioii—A: Act of yielding, con> 
ceding or panting; as, a concession to 
public opinion. Latin concession from 
concederen **to yield.** 

inveteeate—C: Habitual; deep-rooted; 
firmly established by long experience; as, 
an meterate tea drinker. Latin mveteraren 
'*to nutke old.** 

(3) ornate—^D; Showy; elaborately 
adorned; flowery; as, ornate prose. 
Latin omattis, from omaren “to adorn.’* 

(4) contemptuous—^A: Disdainful; full of 
contempt; scornful; insolent; as, a 
contemptnons remark. Latin contemptuosus. 

(5) apostasy—B: Desertion or rejection of 
one’s religious faith, party or principles; 
defection; as, to charge with political 
aposta^. Gredc aposiasion “revolt.** 

(6) edectic—Diverse; collected from 
various systems, sources, doctrines, 
styles; broad in matters of taste; as, an 
eclectic work of art. Greek eMektikoSn 
“selection.** 

(7) bulwark—D: Safe^rd, fordfiration, 
defence; any protection against inji^, 
danger, annoyance; as, a Mwark against 
insurrection. Middle English. 

(8) dudgeon—A: Anger; resentment; sul¬ 
len displeasure; as, in a fit of dudffon. 

(9) bevy—^B: Group or gathering; collec¬ 
tion; as, a bevy of housewives. 

(10) succour—C: To help; relieve; aid; 
assist; as, to snecour die wounded. 
Latin suecnrrere, *‘to help, support.** 

to 


(11) clmten—B: To discipline; correct; 
diastise; also, to purify; refine; as, to be 
chastened by hardship. Middle English 
chasten, 

(12) shackle—D: To resttain; restrict 
freedom of movement or thought; im¬ 
pede; hamper; as, to shackle with com¬ 
plicated rules. Old English sceacul. 
“fetter.** 

(13) dhronic—C: Continuous; constant; 
prolonged; acute; as, a chronic invalid. 
Greek khrontkosn “affected by time.’’ 

(14) glutinous—^D: Sticky; resembling 
glue; viscid; as, a glutinms substance. 
Latin glntinosnSf from glutenn “glue.*’ 

(15) grandiloquent—B: Bombastic; pom¬ 
pously eloquent; speaking in a showy, 
flashy manner; as, a grandiloquent speech. 
Latin gfrandHo^aUn “speaking loftily.’* 

(16) flair—^A: Knack; aptitude; natural 
talent; ability; as, a flair tor business. Old 
French flahtTn “to smell.** 

(17) opiate—C: Something that soothes, 
induces sleep or causes letbar^; nar¬ 
cotic; as, lulled by the opiate of endless 
promises. Greek opion, “opium.** 

(18) static—A: Inactive; at rest; showing 
little or no change; dormant; as, the 
dangers of a static foreign policy. Greek 
statist “causing to stand.’* 

(19) malinger—D: To shirk; pretend 
sickness or infirmity to avoid work or 
duty. French malmgye, “sickly.*’ 

(20) forestall—C: To prevent or gua^ 
against by counteraction; also, to act in 
anticipation; as, to forestall a murder 
plot. Middle English. 


Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct .good 

15-13 correct .fair 
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Squadron” the number 617, the cur¬ 
tain lifted a little. Gibson visited 
Hurhill, Wallis’s wartime office near 
Weybridge. When Gibson admitted 
that he didn’t even know the target, 
Wallis said in a sighing and faintly 
horrified voice, “That makes it very 
awkward. I can’t tell anyone whose 
name isn’t on this list/’ 

However, Wallis led Gibson into 
a tiny projection room, where a 
flickering screen lit up with the title 
“Most Secret Trial No. 1.” A Well¬ 
ington dived into view over water 
and a spherical object fell from it. 
To Gibson’s amazement tl»e object 
bounced across the water for what 
seemed an incredibly long time 
before it vanished. 

“That’s my secret bomb,” Wallis 
said. “That’s how we—^how you — 
are going to put it in the right 
place.” 

“Over water?” asked Gibson. 

“Yes. Over water at night or in 
the early morning when it’s very 
flat, and maybe there will be fog. 
Now, can you fly at roughly 240 
m.p.h. at 150 feet over smooth water 
ana be jiblc to drop accurately?” 

“It’s hard to judge height over 
water,” Gibson replied, “particular¬ 
ly smooth water. How much margin 
of error is allowed?” 

“None,” said Wallis. “That’s the 
catch.” 

Low and Dangerous 

Gibson fixed ten practice routes 
and his Lancasters began nosing out 
over the fens of Suffolk, Norfolk 



Witig Conmmider Guy Cibionj VC, 
DSO, DEC 


and Lincolnshire at 100 feet. Low 
flying, with its exciting temptations 
to slip between chimneys or lift a 
wingtip just over a tree, was nor¬ 
mally forbidden in the RAF, so 
Gibson’s pilots were delighted to do 
it on orders. 

After a few days the Lancasters 
came down to 50 feet and flew 
longer routes, threading through the 
valleys of the Fennines, climbing 
and diving over the Welsh moun¬ 
tains, then down to Cornwall and 
up to Scotland, eventually as far as 
the Hebrides, winging low over the 
waves. Gibson flew his own Lan¬ 
caster, G for George, to the Lake 
District. Several times he flattened 
out above Derwent Water and 
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found he could keep his altimeter 
needle steady at Wallis’s stipulated 
height of 150 feet. But barometric 
pressures, by which altimeters 
work, were not easy to forecast 
accurat^, particularly over Ger> 
many. There had to be a way of 
judging height without relying on 
an ^timeter. Practice might help. 

Gibson returned to Derwent 
Water at dusk for another try. It 
was foggy. The smooth water 
merged with the gloom and judging 
height was dimcult. They very 
nearly went into the lake. As Gil> 
son pulled sharply up over the hills 
at the far end, a starued grunt came 
over the intercom. The rear turret 
gunner had seen the surface rippled 
by their slipstream. Even “Spam” 
SpafTord, Gibson’s chunky bomb 
aimer, was shaken. “God,” he said, 
“this is bloody dangerous!” The 
only “crew member” not perturbed 
was Nigger, dozing near the 
navigator. 

Gibson reported to Cochrane that 
unless height could be judged accur> 
ately the raid was off. “There’s still 
time to worry about that,” Cochrane 
replied. “1 want you to look at 
models of your targets.” He waved 
a hand at three packing cases. 
“You’ll be the only man in the 
squadron to know.” 

Gibson prised the lids off the cases 
with a hammer. His first reaction 
was tremendous relief. Thank 
heaven, it wasn’t Tirpitzl The 
models showed the Moehne, Eder 
and Sorpe with the countryside in 
202 


minute detail for miles around. 

Now that he knew the targets, 
Gibson could go and discuss tnem 
with Wallis. The scientist explained 
how the bombs were to explode 
deep against each of the dam walls. 
“I’ve calculated that the first ought 
at least to crack it,” he said. “Then 
more bombs in the same place 
should shift the wall till it topples 
over—^helped, of course, by the 
water pressure.” You’ll need moon^ 
light, and there’s a full moon from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth of 
May.” 

“That’s in about six weeks.” 

“Yes. You’ve got to be accurate or 
ypu might overshoot and the bomb 
will hit the parapet and go off. That 
won’t hurt the dam.” 

“It would hurt us, though,” Gib¬ 
son said. “The aircraft would be 
just above it.” Thoughtfully he 
returned to Scampton. 

Natural moonlight being too in¬ 
frequent for training purposes, the 
effect was simulated exactly during 
daytime flights. The Lancasters’ 
cockpit windows were fitted with 
amber screens and the pilots donned 
blue glasses. They flew thousands of 
practice miles; then Gibson took 
away the screens and glasses and 
sent the planes on lowdevel night 
cross-countries. Two came back 
with leaves in their radiators. 

The squadron did not know it, 
but security men had infiltrated 
Scampton to check leaks. Mail was 
censored; phones were tapped. 
When one of tht aircrew rang to 
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THE DAM BUSTERS 


Squadron** the number 617, the cur¬ 
tain lifted a little. Gibson visited 
Burhill, Wallis*s wartime office near 
Weybridgc. When Gibson admitted 
that he didn’t even know the target, 
Wallis said in a sighing and faintly 
horrified voice, “That makes it very 
awkward. I can’t tell anyone whose 
name isn’t on this list.** 

However, Wallis led Gibson into 
a tiny projection room, where a 
flickering screen lit up with the title 
“Most Secret Trial No. i.** A Well¬ 
ington dived into view over water 
and a spherical object fell from it. 
To Gibson’s amazement t^ object 
bounced across the water for what 
seemed an incredibly long time 
before it vanished. 

“That’s my secret bomb,*’ Wallis 
said. “That’s how we—how you — 
are going to put it in the light 
place.’* 

“Over water?’* asked Gibson. 
“Yes. Over water at night or in 
the earlv morning when it’s very 
fiat, ana maybe there will be fog. 
Now, can you fiy at roughly 240 
m.p.h. at 150 feet over smooth water 
and be able to drop accurately?** 
“It’s hard to judge height over 
water,** Gibson replied, “particular* 
4 y smooth water. How much margil^ 
of error is allowed?*' 

“None,** said Wallis. “That's the 
catch.*' ^ 

t 

Low and 0Mig«rodii 

' Giasoi^ aixSD ten pptctie^ roixtea 
asiid'4di Laamcert nosiiigf^ 
Bna of mfolk, Nociolk 



Wing Commander Guy Gibson, VC, 
DSO, DEC 


and Lincolnshire at 100 feet. Low 
flying, with its exciting temptations 
to slip between chimneys or lift a 
wingtip just over a tree, was nor¬ 
mally forbidden in the RAF, so 
Gibson’s pilots were delighted to do 
it on orders. 

After a few days the Lancasters 
came down to 50 feet and flew 
longer routes, threading through the 
valteys of the Pennines, climbing 
and diving over the Welsh moun¬ 
tains, then down to Cornwall and 
up to Scotland, eventually as far as 
the Hebrides, winging low over the 
waves. Gibson flew hdui own Lan¬ 
caster, G for George, to the Lake 
l^lCtict. Several times he flattened 
out * above Derwent Water and 
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found he could keep his aldmeter 
needle steady at Wallis's stipulated 
height of 150 feet. But barometric 
pressures, by which altimeters 
work, were not easy to forecast 
accurat^, particularly over Ger¬ 
many. There had to be a way of 
judging height without relying on 
an Stimeter. Practice might help. 

Gibson returned to Derwent 
Water at dusk for another try. It 
was foggy. The smooth water 
merged with the gloom and judging 
height was difficult. They very 
nearly went into the lake. As Gil^ 
son pulled .sharply up over the hills 
at the far end, a starued grunt came 
over the intercom. The rear turret 
gunner had seen the surhice rippled 
by their slipstream. Even **Spam’* 
Spafford, Gibson’s chunky bomb 
aimer, was shaken. *’God,” he said, 
**this is bloody dangerous!” The 
only **crew member” not perturbed 
was Nigger, dozing near the 
navigator. 

Gmson reported to Cochrane that 
unless height could be ju^^d accur¬ 
ately the raid was off. “There’s still 
time to worry about that,” Cochrane 
replied. “I want you to look at 
models of your tarots.” He waved 
a hand at three packing caaes« 
“You’ll be the only man in tli^ 
squadron to know.” r 

Gibson prised the lids off the caseH 
with a hammer. His first reaction 
was tremendous relief. Thank 
heaven, it wasn’t Tirpiffl The 
models showed the Sdar 

and Sorpe with dbe crAintryi^ in 
aoa 


minute detail for mites around. 

Now that he knew the targets, 
Gibson could go and discuss them 
with Wallis. The scientist explained 
how the bombs were to explode 
deep against each of the dam walls. 
“I’ve calculated that the first ought 
at least to crack it,” he said. “Then 
more bombs in the same place 
should shift the wall till it topples 
over-helped, of course, by the 
water pressure. You’ll need moon¬ 
light, and there’s a full moon from 
tM thirteenth to the nineteenth of 
Maj^” 

“That’s in about six weeks.” 

“Yes. You’ve got to be accurate or 
ypu might overshoot and the bomb 
will hit the parapet and go off. That 
won’t hurt the ^m.” 

“It would hurt us, though,” Gib¬ 
son said. “The aircraft would be 
just above it.” Thoughtfully he 
returned to Scampton. 

Natural moonhght being too in- 
fi%quent for trainmg purposes, the 
effect was simulated exacuy during 
daytime Bights. The Laiocasters* 
cockpit windows were fitted with 
amber screens and the pilots donned 
blue glasses. They flew thousands of 
practice mUes; then Gibson took 
awiqr the screens and glasses and 
sent the planes on ksw^evel night 
ceoas-countries. Two canie ha» 
Wtffi leaves in then rai^atoM. 

Th|p squadron <hd not know 
hut sepurity men Wd tnfiltteisd 
to dbedk i***k#- kialt 

OBnqMi iMi*r ,' 
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tell his girl friend he couldn't see 
her because he was flying that night 
on special training, Gioson called 
the whole squadron together and 
ordered the offender up on a table. 

“Look at him!” Gibson bawled. 
“Hundreds of men’s lives in danger 
because one bloody fool can’t keep 
his trap shut.” 

There were no more lapses. 

The crews practised bombing on 
the Wainfleet range, near Skegness, 
using low-level sights which were 
standard for Lancasters. The drops 
were not nearly accurate enough, 
though. Gibson took the problem to 
('ochrane. Two days later an expert 
from Beaverbrook’s Ministry of 
Aircraft Production arrived at 
Scampton and announced to Gib¬ 
son, “I think 1 can solve your 
trouble.” 

Hi» solution was absurdly simple: 
a small triangle of plywood with a 
peephole at one corner and a nail 
stuck in each of the other corners. 

“The two towers on top of each 
dam are 600 feet apart,” said the 
expert. “You look through the peep¬ 
hole. When the towers arc in line 
with the nails you are 425 yards 
from the dam and you press the 
trigger.” 

. Gibson was dubious. To test thd 
gadget, workmen erected two dumr 
my towers on a dam in the Midlands 
and anchored a target buoy 1,000 
yards short of it. A l^mb aimer, on 
nis first eight attempts, dropped 
practice bombs with an. average 
error of only four yardb. 
ao4 


Down at Weybridge Wallis was 
suffering last-moment crises of his 
own. Wooden spars bolted round a 
cylindrical test bomb to form a 
sphere had broken on impact. The 
steel cylinder, 5 feet long and 4 feet 
2 inches in diameter, had continued 
to bounce, but for a much shorter 
distance. Wallis decided to use 
cylindrical bombs, for the raids. 
Because of this he had to ask Gibson 
to reduce the height of the drop 
to 60 feet—and the difficulty of 
judging height became even more 
critical. 

Gibson had already tried dang¬ 
ling a long wire under G for George 
with a weight on it to skim the 
water at the required height, but 
the idea didn’t work. At speed the 
line trailed out almost straight be¬ 
hind. Cochrane set Beaverbrook’s 
back-room boys to work on the 
problem. Again, the answer was 
elementary. 

“Put a spotlight under the fuse¬ 
lage near the nose,” said one of the 
experts, “and another underneath 
near the tail, both pointing down 
and inwards. When the two spots 
converge on the water, forming a 
figure eight, you’re at 60 feet!” 

Qjbson jc^fblly cold the crews,' 
whereupon Spafford remarked casu¬ 
ally, ”1 could have you that. 
Last night at the ENSA sh^, when 
the girl was dmng her strtp^eaie, 
two slights were shimng on her. 
The klea crossed my miSd | 
w^ goi|^ tpM i . 
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squadron’s flight commanders, had 
s{raight$ fitted to his Lancaster 
and made test runs across the aero¬ 
drome. The idea worked splendidly. 
The rest of the planes tried it over 
Derwent Water and found they 
could fly to within two feet with 
wonderml consistency. Everyone 
was pleased but not ecstatic. An 
aircraft pelting up to a defended 
target at a rock>steady 6o feet and 
showing lights isn’t a good insur¬ 
ance liSa. 

On April 29, a cold squally day, 
another lx>mb was tested in tne sea 
off Reculver, near Herne my, Eng¬ 
land. Wallis, out on the bare dunes, 
watchdd anxiously as the Lancaster 
dived towards two steel towers 
which represented those on the 
dam. The plane tucked down neatly 
to 60 feet. The bomb hit cleanly and 
soared out in one piece, bounding 
and bouncing in majestic, perfect 
flight. 

Takeoff 

Early in May everyone in 617 
Squadron lealizra that something 
tremendous was about to happen. 
Modified Lancasters arrived at 
Scampton looking like designers* 
nightmaies. The bomb doors were 
gone; SQ were the mid-upper turrets 
and some of the armoun Extra# 
dreUnary bits and pieces jutted oufei 
from underneath. 1 

But white the aircrews at Scamp 
ton nt thn stiahge acmen* 

wonde^k tee mm secret 

for 


three days the reconnaissance Mos¬ 
quito had brought back photo¬ 
graphs that showed mysterious 
structures rising in clusters on top 
of the Moehne. Visible as short 
black rectangles, they puzzled the 
interpretive experts for hours. Only 
one answer seemed possible—^new 
gun positions. There must have 
been a security leak. 

On May 13 a convoy of covered 
lorries rolled into Scampton bring¬ 
ing Wallis’s new bombs. Micky 
Martin, a slight but good-looking 
Australian with a wild glint in his 
eyes and a monstrous moustache 
that ended out raggedly by his ears, 
watched the armourers winching a 
bomb up into his aircraft, ”P for 
Popsy.” Half an hour later, with 
the ^mb in position, he and his 
crew were crawling about inside 
when the release mechanism snap¬ 
ped. The giant bomb fell. It 
crunched through the concrete, em¬ 
bedding itself in the earth below. 

The bomb aimer yelled madly: 
*'Get put of here! It’ll go off in less 
than a minute!” 

Bodies tumbled from the escape 
hatches. Martin jumped into the 
flight van near by ana roared off to 
fe^ the chief armourer. He had 
his loot down hard on the accelera¬ 
tor but swears that a terrified man 
pasaed him on a push bike. Martin 
panted out the news to the ar- 
mnufer» who calmly drove over to 
te dteted plane. Anxious faces 
peeved at him from air raid shelters 
nundreeb of yards away—then 

ap7 
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emereed, thankfully, when he bel¬ 
lowed, “O.K. Flap’s over. It’s not 
fused.” 

Gibson consulted an expert on 
German flak to plan the routes for 
the raid. They spread out their maps 
and carefully pencilled in two 
separate routes that wound m and 
out of known flak positions. 

The attack would be m three 
waves, Gibsonjeadmg nme aircraft, 
m thi^ groups of thite, on the 
southern route to bomb the Moehne 
and then the Eder; a loose forma¬ 
tion of flve aircraft takmg the 
northern route to attack the Sorpe, 
and five more takmg off two hours 
after Gibson to act as a reserve. If 
the Moehne, Eder and Sorpe were 
not smashed m the first two waves, 
Gibson would call up the reserves. 
If the big dams were smashed the 
reserves would bomb four smaller 
dams m the same area. 

Gibson knew he wouldn’t be able 
to take his beloved Nigger on the 
raid but could not bear to leave him 
out altogether, so he gave his pet 
the greatest honour he could devise. 
When (or iQ the Moehne was 
breached he would radio back the 
m code words **Nlgger/* 

On the morning olMay 15, Air 
Vite»Marihal Cowane suiiv^ at 
Scami^. He was ctmeise and 
businesslike with Gibson. ’*If the* 
weatbhr’s right you go tomommr 
fdght,** he sfttd. 


atm this 
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senior flight commander, “Dinghy** 
Young, a calm, thickset man wno 
had mtched twice and got back in 
his rubber dinghy; David Maltby, 
another large, thoughtful English¬ 
man; John Hopgood, fair and 
hant^me; Dave Shannon, a baby- 
faced Australian; and Les Munro, 
a solenrn, blue<hinned New Zea¬ 
lander. Towering above them all 
was blond, 210 lb. Joe McCarthy, 
a former lifeguard at Coney Island 
who had joined the RAF before 
America entered the war. They sat 
on the benches and waitea in 
silence. The base commander, Gib¬ 
son and Wallis filed down the centre 
of the room to the dais. 

. Gibson faced them, feet apart, a 
ruler in one hand. He said, “You*re 
going to have a chance to clobber 
the Hun harder than a small force 
has ever done befinre. Vcty soon 
we*re attacking the major dams in 
Western Germany.'* A murmuring 
broke out—and some deep, relieved 
breaths—at his mention of the tar¬ 
get. Gibson explained the tactics, 
pointing to a niap with his ruler, 
llien . Wallis tocw over. He de¬ 
scribed.the dams, what the bombs ' 


'were Supposed h) dd^ and what the 
would, be on the- indumy of 
';.tfie'Ruhr^'' 

X dood up4'.. *^Aiiy qu|^ 


•A^'4 t 
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uneasily about those ominous new 
structures on top of the Moehne. 

When someone asked if there 
were any nets on the lake, Gibson 
described the torpedo bcx>ins. A 
navigator wanted to know how 
effective they would be agamst the 
bomb. Gib^n, with a sidelong 
glance at Wallis and a fierce grin 
declared, “Not a sausage!** 

He crossed the room to a couple 
of trestle tables where dust covers 
hid the models of the three dams. 
“All of you come over and look at 
these,** he commanded. “Look till 
you*ve photographed every detail in 
your minds, then go away and draw 
them from memory. Come back and 
check your drawings, correct them, 
go away and draw them again.** 

In the mess that evening they 
drank shandy and went to bed, 
taking little white pills which the 
doaor had doled out to make them 
sleep well. Gibson was going along 
to lus room when the base com- 
mander, ^looking worried, button¬ 
holed him. 

“Guy,** he said. “Nirar has just 
been run over outside the camp. He 
was killed instantly.** 

The car hadn’t even bothered to 
stop. 

Gibson sat for a long time on his 
bed staring at Nimr’t scratch 
marks on me door. ^g»r and he 
had been together sincebefoie die 
war. It seeiM an omen. 

The morning of Mav i6 traa 
sunny. I^ots swung meif com* 
posses while the engineer officer and 
a/o 


the chief armourer dashed around 
busily. All SIX guns on each Lan¬ 
caster were loaded with tracer 
rounds that would shoot out at 
night like a stream of angry meteors, 
12 per second. 

Towards noon a Mosquito touch¬ 
ed down with the latest photos of 
the dams. The water in the Moehne 
was now four feet from the tcm. 
The Group’s meteorological offi¬ 
cers forecast clear weather over 
Germany, and at about 4 p.m. the 
Tannoy sounded, ordering the 
squadron s enure crews to the brief¬ 
ing room. Soon 133 hushed young 
men (two crews were out because of 
illness) sat on the benches, the 
gunners, engineers and wireless 
operators hearing what had already 
been told to the others. 

After a subdued supper they 
drifted down to the hangar in two’s 
and three’s to change. It was not yet 
8 p.m. still an hour to take-^. 
Martin had stuffed a little koala 
bear into a pocket of his battledress 
jacket. Given to him by hb mother 
as a mascot when the war started^ it 
had as many operational hours as 
Kimaelf. The men lay on the grass, 
smoking and taUung, watting. 

Oihm drove up and walked 
over to Flight-Seigcant **Ciiiel^” 
Powdl, due squadron’s (fiscipfinm 
NCO and confidant; ’’Cfiiefy,’* he 
said, ‘*1 wantjm U^bury Ni^r 
out^ my omce'at mmkhc to*' 
Wiu you do that?” » 

"*Olcciiiw, rir/* 

prised at aii^ aadraMtie 
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from the hardbitten wing-comman> 
der. Gibson did not tell him that he 
expected to be 50 or 6o feet over 
Germany then. He thought that he 
and Nigger might be going into the 
ground at about the same moment. 

At exactly 9.10 a red Very light 
curled up from Gibson’s G for 
George, the signal for the second 
wave of the attack, led by McCarthy, 
to start. Their northern route was 
longer and they were taking off 
early. At 9.25 the engines of G for 
George started. Martin in P for 
Popsy turned slowly in on Gibson’s 
left; Hopgood in M for Mother 
came in on his right. 

“Prepare for t£ike-off,’’ said Gib¬ 
son. He leaned forward with his 
thumb up. Martin and Hopgood 
raised their thumbs in acknowledge¬ 
ment. The nine Lancasters of the 
first wave, each with nearly five 
tons of bomb and over five tons of 
petrol aboard, gathered speed. 

Pint Casualties 

In operations room of 5 Gro^ at 
Grantham, the chief signals officer 
sat by a telephone, plugged in to a 
radio, whicii would receive mes¬ 
sages in Morse; the bombers were 
too far away, and flying too low, for 
contact by ordinary speech. Near, 
him. Sir Arthur Harris, Cochrane f 
and Barnes Waitis wall^ up and 
down, the scientist as fidgety as an 
expectant father. At 10.35 Cochrane 
remarked, *They ought to be 
coming to the Dutch coast.'* 

Martin and Hopgood eased their 
a/a 


aircraft out wide and rose abreast of 
Gibson to make a less concentrated 
target for flak. The sparkling moon- 
path they had followed across the 
North Sea ended abruptly as they 
tore across the white line of surf 
and were over enemy territory. 

The five Lancasters of McCarthy’s 
northern formation began to make 
landfall at about the same time. Les 
Munro was first across the narrow 
Dutch island ^of Vheland. There 
were flashes below, and Munro felt 
the shock as they hit his aircraft, but 
he flew on over the Zuider Zee. 

Then his wireless operator was 
standing by his shoulder shouting, 
“No radio. No intercom. Flak’s 
smashed it.’’ Munro continued for 
several miles, trying to fool himself 
he could still carry on, but without 
radio he could not get bombing in¬ 
structions or direct the attack on 
Sorpe; without the intercom he 
could not even direct his own crew. 

Inside the Zuider the water was 
dark and quite flat, treacherously 
deceptive for judging height. Geofl 
Rice, in McCarthy's rormation, 
tried to level out his Lancaster at 
60 feetiby using his bombing spot¬ 
lights, but they weren't worlung 

S ly and lured him lower. A 
er seemed to hit the aircraft 
With a roar her belly was ripped 
out; her bomb went wiih it Rice 
managed .to 

the gu&ed fuaeU^ iqt a^ 

cou^ of toQ»qfj«ret)er wnidb 

lottsfy, itMf 1^ ,10k water 
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cascading out of her, but was drop¬ 
ping back. Rice, like Munro, turned 
towards England. 

No one knows exactly when it 
was that two other planes in the 
northern formation were hit by flak, 
but there is a report that as one of 
them hit the ground her bomb went 
off with a blinding flash, lighting 
the countryside for ten seconds be¬ 
fore It died and left nothing. Then, 
or soon after, the other plane 
crashed. Only McCarthy was left of 
the Sorpe team. 

Over Holland, Gibson, Martm 


and Hopgood were down ^ low as 
40 feet, playing hide-and-seck with 
dbe ground, the bomb aimers calling 
terse warnings as houses and trees 
loomed up. Once the three had to 
climb fast as the pylons of a power 
line rushed at them, and they only 
)ust cleared the wires. 

They could expect night fighters 
now; the German operations rooms 
for miles around must be buzzing. 
Martm and Hopgood closed in on 
each side of Gibson for mutual pro¬ 
tection. Just past Emdhoven, Gib¬ 
son led ^em in a gentle turn to the 
north-east on a course that would 


take them round the bnsthng guns 
of the Ruhr. 


A Lancaster in Gibson’s last 


the border into Germany. There 
was no light or movement any¬ 
where, only darkness filled with the 
beat of engines. A baige on the 
Rhine spat out a thin line of tracer. 
Two minutes later more guns 
opened up and the an became criss¬ 
crossed with bullets. Every gun was 
firing, the aircraft juddering A 
searchlight sprang into life and 
caught G tor George, but a long 
burst of tracer from her forward 
turret whipped into the beam. It 
flicked out And as they went over 
in the dying glow they saw the 
gunners scattering. 

Gibson, with throttles wide, 
swung north round Hamm; then 
they were hugging the ground on 
the last leg. Now the moon was 
high enough to light the hills that 
cradled the flat sheet of Moehne 
Lake. 

It was like looking down on the 
model; the same saucer of water, 
the same dini^ fields and across the 
neck of the lake the squat rampart 
crowned by the towers. In the half- 
light the oam looked like a battle¬ 
ship, but more impregnable. 

Martm’s bomb aimer said, **God, 
can we break that?” 

Attack! 


gnm^ of three, uncertain about a Suddenly the Moehne came to" 
turning pc^t, feU half a mUe be-^ 1 fe. Lines of tracer streamed up into 
hind ana was a fenedon track* ^ the'sky and swayed as the Germans 
Hiky did not see him a^^* A blMly hosed the firea. The Lan- 
iUbter« nr Jgqt him* casters headed round die lake in 

> . addoctrdes, imt of 

1 %emsceinMto be about ten gunsi, 

^ a/5 
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some in the fields each side of the at the water and started droning: 
dam and some in the towers. “Down... down ... down... up 

Gibson told his crew, “We*d a bit... steady, steady-y-y.” Streams 
better start the ball rolling.” He of glowing shells irom the dam 
flicked his transmitter switch, swivelled*, lowered, and seemed to 
“Hallo, all aircraft. 1 am going to come straight at the cockpit as the 
attack. Stand by to come in when I aircraft plunged into them, 
tell you. Hallo, M for Mother. Gibson kept her steady. Spafiord 
Take over if anything happens.” held the plywood sight to his eye; 

“O.K.,Leader. Good luu.” Hop- the towers were closing in on the 
good's voice was a monotone. nails. There was a snarling clatter 
Gibson turned wide, clinging to up in the ndte as the front turret 
the hills at the lake's eastern end. began spitting tracer. Gibson shout- 
He said tersely: “Bomb on I ” Spaf- ed to the engineer, “Stand by to 
ford flicked the switch to start the pull me out of the seat if 1 get mt! ” 
motor. The bomb turned faster and The dam was now a rushing 
faster, reaching 500 revolutions per giant, darkness split with flashes, 
minute. They came out of the mils me cockpit stank of cordite, and 
towards the rampart of the dam, thought was nothing but a cold 
coming down to 60 feet. Gibson alarm shouting, “In another minute 
rattled00 the orders: we'll be dead.” Spafiord screamed, 

“Check height! Speed control! “Bomb gone !”Tnen they rocketed 

Gunners ready!” The navigator over the dam, the rear-gunner open- 
turned on the belly lights, peered ing up at the towers. The wireless 

A botmu-h}hbounc0 di^am, based on a Barnes WedUs drawing. His 
bomb rolled down inside the wall ^ the dam 
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operator fired a red Very light to 
signal "Attack successful." 

The lake was writhing. A white 
column of water erupted between 
the towers and hung 1,000 feet ^h, 
like a ghost against the moon. They 
watched in awe as sheets of water 
spilt over the dam. For a wild mo¬ 
ment they thought it had burst. But 
the fury past; the dam was still 
there, the huge column slowly 
dying. 

Gibson called: “Hallo, M for 
Mother. You may attack now. Good 
luck."' 

“O.K., Leader." Hopgood was 
still carefully laconic. 

He disappeared into the darkness 
over the hills at the far end of the 
lake while the others waited. They 
saw his spotlights come on and the 
two little yellow pools sliding over 
the water, joining as he found his 
height. He was straight and level on 
his run; the Germans noticed him 
and the venomous fireflies darted. 

A red glow blossomed round the 
inner {i^rt wing tank. Flame in a 
long, long ribbon-trailed behind M 
for Mother. She was put the dani, 
nose uj>) straining for so 
the crew could bale out, ^^hen j 
tanks blew up with an .^3^ge f^% !■ 
a wing i^pfKd away a)tid 
bomber ipui W the. 
burning, boum^ 
bonib went pff 
houw Uke a bryKant 
bver Insmiitds,.. 


Gibson called: “Hallo, P for 
Popsy. Are you ready?" 

Martin answered, “O.K., Leader. 
Going in." 

“rU try to draw the flak." 

Gibson flew parallel to the dam, 
just out of the Germans* effective 
range. Seconds elapsed before the 
tower-gunners spotted Martin. They 
threw up a gleaming fan of bullets 
through which he would have to 
fly. He headed directly at it, across 
the middle of the dam, his tracer 
lacing and tangling, with the flak. 

A sharp “Bomb eonel" and in 
the same instant a mudder as two 
shells smacked into Martin's star¬ 
board wing, one exploding in the 
outer petrol tank—but Martin's was 
empty. The lake boiled again by the 
dam. Another great white column 
climbed to 1,000 feet. More water 
cascaded over the parapet but it 
cleared and the dam remained. 

Dinghy Young came on the air. 
“A for Apple making bombing 
run." 

This time, as Young came storm¬ 
ing across the lake, Gibsem and 
Martin accompanied him, higher 
uK.t'hi! flak guitUers didn't kiiW 
tojAoot. Young 
. Ine maiuve exmosion w$ii 
^ >w;^ ag^, beauttfl^ry 
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THE DAM BUSTERS 


the wrong target. A red cartridge 
soared up from Maltby. 

Again a mountain of water 
erupted. Spray from the explosion 
misted the valley. It was hard to see 
what was happening by the dam. 
Gibson called Shannon to make his 
attack and the words,were barely 
out his mouth when an excited 
voice filled his earphones: 

**It's gone! It*s gone I Look at it I ** 
Wheeling in firont of the dam, 
Martin had seen the masonry 
crumble and collapse under the 


room at Grantham, and during 
the tense ouiet that followed they 
all heard the Morse crackling into 
the receiver. It was fairly slow and 
'Cochrane, bending near* to the 
signals officer, couM read it. 

“ ‘Goner,* ** he said. “From G for 
George.** 

code word meant that Gibson 
had released his bomb and it had 
exploded in the lake. A long silence. 
Nothing came through when Hop* 
good crashed. The phone rang: 
“Goner** from P for Popsy. An- 


weight of water. Gibson s^ng in other “Goner** from A for Apple. 


close. He was staggered.- 

The lake was pouring out of a 
ragged breach loo yards across and 
100 feet deep. It crashed into the 
valley in a jet 200 feet lone, sniooth 
on top, foaming at the sioes where 
it tore at the rough ed^s of the 
breach and boiling over uie scarred 
earth where the power>house had 
been. Gibson told Shannon, “Skip 
it.** 

An excited babUe of intercom 


Wallis swears there was half an 
hour between each signal but the 
log shows only about five minutes. 
“Goner** from J for Johnny. That 
was Maltby. 

“IPsGoiwr 

' The phone rang again with a 
messatt fixan G for George. This 
time & Morse crackled so fast the 
others could not read it. The signals 
ofScer printed, it ledier by ktter on 
a pad knd let out a. cry. “Nigger 1 
Nmg^l ItViSoncI’* 

Co^ane grabbed Wallis*, 


chatter broke out. The only man 
nos looking was Gibson's wireless 
op^tWi, at.hll ^yboatd, urnntly, ^ 

ta^)^g^!ldii^ started congratuUting 

. Hanis,. with the-fint . 

' Soon spi^y comt^ettiy bli^d the . fans Wallis had evor seem 
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didn’t know about the highly secret 
raid, or the identity o£ the great 
man who was speaking. **Yes, sir,” 
she said automatically, and dialled 
the White House->-a jolly roadhouse 
near Grantham. 

Extraordinary comedy ensued as 
“Bomber” Harris askea for Portal, 
and the landlord, testy at bemg 
hauled out of bed, insisted he 
had nobody of that name on the 
premises. Harris went red; there 

TTu mmmg t^ier the Moehne Dam ra»d, 
UHtUr stdl gushes from the great breach 



were explosive exchanges. EventU' 
ally someone slipped along to the 
switchboard and had a word with 
the WAAF, who tried in terror for 
the next hour to raise Washington, 
but without success. 

About two miles down the valley 
from the Moehne dam lay the sleep¬ 
ing village of Himmelpforten, 
which means Gates of Heaven. The 
bombing had wakened the local 
priest. Father Berkenkopf, and he 
guessed instantly what was happen¬ 
ing; he had long been afraid of it. 
He ran to his small stone church, 
Porta Coeli (Latin for “Gate of 
Heaven”) and began tugging grim¬ 
ly on the bell rope, the signal he had 
arranged with his villagers. He was 
pulling at the bell when the thun¬ 
dering flood crushed church and 
village and rolled them down the 
valley. 

It went for many mUes and took 
more villages: a tumbling mael¬ 
strom of water and sjuintered 
houses, beds and frying pans, the 
church chalice and bell, tm bodies 
of cattle and horses, pigs and dogs, 
the bodies of Father Berkenkopf 

and other humans. 

♦ 

Jett McCarthy, the sole survivor of 
ithe second fo^tion, '^^ht his 
way through to dtr^arpe. Tm lake 
hat a jblH at cadt end» ttdiidi meaAt 
he hs4 to dive steef^ fiitdl hit 
aitidf^ pohn qpiddy ani poh ^ 
a hurry, Oe ^ ddltyt 
thfoe|h ihiit^ 
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but obscured the dam, he nearly hit Brown and his bomb aimer knew 
the water before levelling out veiv exactly where the target was and 
low. His bomb aimer yellea, dropped their load accurately. 
“Bomb gone!*' and they were Of the other four reserve Lancas- 
climbing over the far hill when the ten, S for Surar was directed to the 
bomb exploded by the dam wall. Sorpe but didnot answer. Her pilot 
The crest of the dam was destroyed and crew were dead. Y for Yorker 
for 50 yards. They turned for got there, onlv to find the valley 
England. completely hioden under mist; the 

Joe Brown of the reserve force, in plane turned back. 0 for Orange 
F for Freddy, reached the Sorpe reached one of the secondary dams, 
after McCarthy had left. The mist the Ennerper He made three runs 
was swirling wcker and he made before he could drop his bomb. It 
eight unsuccessful runs. On the was accurate. C for Charlie acknow- 
ninth he dropped a cluster of m- ledged “Message received” when 
cendiaries*in woods beside the dam. ordered to the Lister but that was 
The trees caught fire and burned the last ever heard of him. 
dazzlingly, so that on the tenth run The Eder was hard to find 

An anid vim Uu Mothm Dm at U UMt hrfm the raid 

riglUt the next dttjf. The dm has been hreeehed and the pmer statm 
belm is eanfkUljs enp^ed by thejhod 


UntaiSa/S^ 
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because of fog filling the valley. 
There was no flak; probably the 
(jcrmans thought the £der didn't 
need such protection. It lay deep in 
the hills and was no place to dive 
heavy aircraft at night. 

Gioson said to Shannon, “O.K., 
Dave. Start your attack." 

At his first attempt Shannon over¬ 
shot and only just cleared the 
mountain on the far side. “Sorry," 
he said breathlessly. “I'll try again." 

Five times more he dived into the 
valley but failed every time to ^t 
into position and nearly stood me 
Lancaster on her tail to get out of 
the hills again. 

Gibson said, “Hallo, Z for 
Zebra. You have a go." 

A minute later the purposeful 
Henry Maudslay, an ex-Etonian, 
was diving down the contour of the 
hills, only to overshoot and go 
rocketing up again like Shannon. 
He tried agi^in hut the same thing 
happened, ^e third time they saw 
him level out; then he was tracking 
for the dam. 

His red Very light curled up as 
the bomb aimer called, “Bomb 
gonel" but they must have been 
going too fast. ,The bomb hit the 
parapet of the dam and blew Up 
with a tremendous flash. In du^ 
glare they saw Z for Zebra for A 
moment just above the ezplosioii. 
Then only blackness. 

Gibson said p^fuUy, knowing it 
was useless: **Z for Ze^a. Are you 
all ri^t?" V 

There was no answer. He called 


again and, incredibly, n faint voice 
said, “I think so..." They all heard 
it, Gibson, Shannon and Knight, 
and Wondered that it was possible. 
Maudslay never came back. 

Gibson called, “Dave will you 
attack now?" 

Shannon tried and missed again; 
came round once more, dived into 
the darkness and made it. Under the 
parapet the bomb spewed up a 
plume of whj^te water. But the dam 
stayed intact. 

Only Knight, a quiet young 
Australian, was left. He had the 
last bomb. Knight tried once but 
couldn't make it. He tried again; 
a perfect run. They saw the splash 
as his bomb dropped. Seconds later 
the water erupted and as Gibson 
slanted down to have a look, the 
wall of the dam burst open. Out 
crashed the torrent. 

Knight, more excited than he had 
ever b^n, was yelling over the 
R/T. This was even more fantastic 
than the Moehne. The Eder valley 
was steeper. The water must have 
been rolling at 30 feet a second. 
They saw a car in front racing 
to ^t clear; only the lights they 
saw, like two frightened eyes 
spearing the dark, and the car was 
not fast enough. The foam crawled 
up on st» the headlights turned 
‘ opalescent green as the mter roQedi 
over, and suddenly they fltda^d out. 
^ (ditraft.; 

Yoa*3 'hi 
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THE DAM BUSTERS 


dodged the flak on their way back; But after a while it was impossible 

lucky this, because dawn was to cover up any longer, and Wallis 
coming. Already the sky was paler knew they were standing round 
in the east. To shake off enemy getting drunk for the ones who 
fighters Gibson dropped G for were not coming back. Except him- 
George till he was scraping the self; he didn't drink. Martin made 
fields and could see cattle running him take half a pint but he merely 
in panic. held it and stood there blinking bacic 

It was over Holland that he tears, saying, “If I'd only known, 
called Dinghy Young. There was I'd never have started this ...'' 
no answer. Flak had hit Young as Gibson left carlv, but not to 
he crossed the coast and he ^d sleep. He went ana helped Chiefy 
ditched—once too often. Powell with the casualty telegrams 

_ - . . to the next of km. Only three men 

The Re oning j managed to get out by para- 

Eleven of the 19 were now return- chute to spend the rest of the war in 
ingat their maximum cruising speed pnson camp. 


oung as 
he ^d 


of nearly 250 m.p.h., not worrying 
about petrol, only about ^tting 
home. To meet the survivors, Harris 
drove Cochrane and Wallis to 
Scampton. While waiting, Harris at 
last got through to Wasl^gton and 
told Portal the great news. 

Maltby was first back, arriving in 
the dawn to find that the stationed 
been waitine up since dusk. One by 


Next morning 617 Squadron went 
on leave, three days for the ground 
crew and seven days for the aircrew 
survivors—except Gibson, who 
stayed on for two days to write to 
the mothers of the dead. He refused 
to send out the usual typed letter 
but wrote them all in his own hand, 
different ones each time, 56 of them. 

A reconnaissance Mosquito ar- 


one they landed. Gibson, his hair rived back with the first pictures of 


pressed flat from eight hours under the and they were breath- 

nis helmet, declared, “It was taking. Tne Moehne and Eder lakes 
wizard!** were empty, their 330 million tons 

They had bacon and eggs and of water spreading like a cancer 
stood round the bar with pmts. An through the western Ruhr valleys, 
hour after the last bomber had the tones of towns and villa^s 
landed Wallis asked anxiously, ^showing lifeless in the wilderness. 
**Where are they? Where are all t& % fhe Ruhr, which had been en- 
ochers?'* ^ 4unng 1^ ky fire, ms having 

Mutt Summers assured him, it now by water. For 50 miles from 
*^lliey 11 along. Give time. . Moehne and 50 miles kom the 
pmlMihlT landed sekae* Bder coal mines vsete flooded and 

, foctnrfos had collapsed. At FritiJar, 
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one of Hitler’s largest miUtaiy 
aerodromes was under water. 
Roads, railways and bridges had 
disappeared. The Unterneustadt m- 
dustriai suburb of Kassel, 40 miles 
from the Eder, was inundated. 
Canal banks were washed away, 
power stations had vanished and the 
Ruhr foundnes were without water 
for makmg steel. The Germans in 
their official report on this “dark 
picture of destruction,” as they 
called It, estimated that they had 
lost the equivalent of 100,000 men’s 
output for several months. 

A moral price had to be paid; 
1,29a people were drowned in the 
flo^, and most were civilians. A 
Russian POW camp had been m the 
valley below the Eaer. 

The Germans repaired the dams 
and diverted hundreds of soldiers 
with flak guns to guard all dams in 
Germany. High across the Moehne 
lake, 2,000 yards back from the dam 
wall, they strung a cable. From this, 
other cables dangled to the water, 
and lashed to them were contact 
grenades to catch low-flying aircraft. 

Oberburgermetster Dillgardt was 
vindicated. Too late. 

Cddhrities 

Gibson spent his leave (juietly 
with hb wife, Eve. All the time he 
had bseA at 617 he had told her he 
was resting at a training schod, so 
she had a shock when she opened 
the papers and saw Qtiv'a name 
Nmd photographs sj^bsHeo dver the 
pages. 



Majf 2 y, i$4S> King Gtorgi VI at Sean^n 
mA Atr Vtce-Marshd Ralph Cockram (lift) 
and thi metonous Guy Gtbsm (antn) 


The others of 617 Squadron found 
themselves celebrities, too. Austra¬ 
lian Air Force Headquarters wrote 
to Micky Martin requesting a sou¬ 
venir of the dams raid for a war 
museum. Martin, irreverent where 
headquarters were concerned, re¬ 
plied: 

Sir, 

/ am very tmerested in ymr 
tawe^m and am sending you, 
tndosed, the Moehne dam. 

Yours faithfiMy, 

Under his $%iiatilii his fonl^d 
gunnel^, a fellow-Anstraliant scfawl- 
^inr^ink: “Opened by censors 
and contents tstmmasgdi* 

Hien the dhbcsMm dM 

thmiig^3 at Aein« iw 
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awarded the Victoria Cross. Martm, 
McCarthy, Maltby, Shannon and 
Knight got DSOs. Four got bars to 
their OFC*s. There were ten DFC*s, 
two Conspicuous Gallantry medals 
and 12 DFM*s. 

On May 27, Km^ Georm VI and 
Queen Elizabeth ^ted uie newly 
himous squadron. The crews, in 
freshly pressed umfortna, stood in 
front or their aircraft to be 
sented. Gibson had organized a 
competition for a smiadron ba^ 
design, and after m parade he 
askra the King to choose one of the 
roughs. The IGng called the Queen. 
Together they picked a drawing of 
a dam breaclira in the middle with 
water flowing out and bolts of light* 
ning above. 

Undernea^}, borrowed from Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour, ran the motto: 
“Apr^ nous le d^uge.*’ 

^dlogiie 

Not until after the war were 


letting him return to operatioas. In 
the summer of ne was shot 
down by anti-aircratt fire and his 
Mosquito crashed on to a low hill in 
Holland. Mis grave is meticulously 
cared for the Dutch. 

Joe McCarthy, Dave Shannon, Joe 
Brown, Les Munro, Geoff Rice and 
Micky Martm survived tiie' war. 
Martm, who distinguished himself 
as a night-fighter pilot, broke the 
Londoi^Cifpe Town return record 
in a Mosquito. Today he commands 
38 Group of the RAF. 

At Weybricige, ^Wallis is the 
white-haired patriar^, now 80, an 
oid-Buhioned doyen with new¬ 
fangled vision browsii^ over the 
same drawmg-board. When a Royal 
Comfhission ^yvarded him /io,ooo 
for his wartime work he would not 
touch the monev for himself. In¬ 
stead it was usea to create a foun¬ 
dation at his old school, Christ’s 
Hospital, fcHT educating the diildren 
of men who <fied on RAF service. 


those mysterious dark shapes on top 
of tho Moehne, spotted oy lecon- 


oc tiio Moehne, spotted by lecon- 
naisance aircra^ nnally explained. 
They went trees fixed there hy the 
Germans t^eamoufiage extra guns. 

617 Squadron still files. 
left m the old days, thou|^ e * C^ 
tile spirit and tiie ikuiii£n Sev«Df 
months afoet the dam bustest^ lutdl 
David Mahby andii^KAkhcwm 
oeaci* 2m were 9|ttm opnortl iOn 
tile rest of Oibon’l oeW} ddt 


The Moehne dam has been re¬ 
paired and once aMm the lake is a 
haven for small boats nnd swuns* 
The valley below, secmd as if by 







Sway the lurviv^ 
r» of HImidelpfoxten founflL 
^.chordh’s cTusm and 

Round Idse p t ei sn t 
jbaMn' 










Compact end convenient to uae, G.E C. Type 
'AA* D T L Sterteie hevo many outitandinafeaturee 
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Five-pole block-typa^tacter rated for aaveie 
mechanicai duty. Tne body la moulded in 
durable, glaio-blled polyeater raain conttininf 
an arc-innibiting additive. 


3<pole therihal overtoed tnp tp giwb protection 
agemet tingle pheatng, coropenaetod egatoat 
chengea in ambient temperature. 


Atira *lva dual-proof ahoet atatl ondoauro 
sWi NtcaM ahrouded ‘StarT and 'ttoi)- 
(MMt 'pu^'bbtiena. 


njiica^OMiitnifntin. ^ 





'Producod to absolutely 
rigid standards of quaiity 
these Smaii Oil Volume 
Circuit Breakers are 
outstanding in workman¬ 
ship and in performance. 
Designed to meet the needs 
of specific industries, 
they have found favour In 
power houses, substations, 
railway woxkshops 
and other large 
Industrial undertakings 
all over the country. 


SMALL OIL VOLUME CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


FOR 33 000 VOLTS A 132,000 VOLTS 


safest far neiythtiig ta eteeiru power eoatnl 




AND 

OUTDOOR 

KIOSKS 


till! 

Plii: 


11,000 VOLTS..These are available 

Incorporated with breaker 
of the drawout or non- 
dfBwout type for tocal or 
r^ote control. 

IMiilifvctiiraS by 

iKiMMiainiMM. 

MMisnia oulmmaunh 


' Vk •» 







Be wise... buy the best! 






PROTEIN ENRICHED IN THE NEW PACKS 


Onfy Brttaimta QIucom Nllk Mscults 
have tke ex^ni fiy^tains for vital energy: 
nuMle fooni/.wli^ Wffur, glucose and 
tnltk fdus ei^ vitataiins. 


weiw 
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**Thc tsktM 
Remington— 
a whole new 
look at 



maniisd 
typing !** 


REAAINSrON ^^A^D 

OP INDIA UNITED 


■JV mi /P/y J • *”»■. 
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safe landings for supersonic 
aircraft... on Dunlop |et tYres 

As an lAF supersonic fighter touches down, Dunlop jet tyres, made in India, 
take the shock of landing and help the pilot to stop within the limits of safety. 
Ever since the first aeroplane to come to India iand^ on Dunlop tyres, 

India's airmen and Dunlop have flown together to reach new 
heights. Dunlop was the first to manufacture aero tyres in India. 

In 1953, Dunlop successfully met a new challenge: 
making tyres for jets. And today, lAF aircraft, 
including the famous Gnats and Hunters 
and the new supersonic fighters like HF 24 
are equipped with Dunlop jet tyres. 

Civil aviation, too, has been developing 
fast and Dunlop manufactures tyres 

for almost every kind of aircraft . 

flying in the Indian skies._ / 




M-kcifiiag ptm wkh India’s Aviatkm 



The New 

Soundi 


GEC add to it 
“$oufid Stability’*— 
the unique featui^ 
that makes all GEC 
radios a better buy I 



,9SC 


This 6>valvs 3>Ban<i AC raceivar with a 
•anshiva tlllpticai 15 cmxlO cm tpaakar and 
continuous tone control is housed In an 
attraclivo low-lina wooden cabinet Electronic 
tunihg Indicator is provided. Connections for 
high imped^m pick-up, and external speaker. 
Pride Be. W/- (Indusive of Excise Duty; 
tocpl taxes Oxtra.) 


ym»r WorU of Good Liotoniog t 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

OF INDIA PVT. LTO. 

fMOtMMweae-NMMmeiMM / 
tM oiNftiM tucTwc coumNv 0* mou mMMi uwncti 

9m 






(1) petenflial (p£ tin' ! al)->A: persist¬ 
ent. B: early. C: infrequent. D: nteurring 
every two years. 

(2) aptopoa (ip ro pc')—^A: possible. 
B: near by. C: pertinent. D: stylish. 

(3) omnipotent (om nip' 6 tent)—^A: all- 
powerful. B: wise. C: clustered. D: 
effective. 

(4) feasible (plaw' id b*l)-—A: undis¬ 
puted. B: satisfectory. C: misleading. D: 
believable. 

(5) query (kweer' i) —A: to search for. 
B: question. C: scrutinize. D; suspect. 

(6) piJIer—A: to beg. B: loiter. C: trifle. D: 

st^. 

(7) misnomer (mb no' mer)—^A: wrong 
name. B; bhmder. C: incorrect address. 
D: oontretemps. 

(B) aggregate (ag' rfi git)--A: mixture. 
B: average. Ct total. D: increase. 

(fl) panache (pA naahO—A: w%. B: pltane. 
Ci cure-all. D; hodge-podige. / 

(10) rqpier (cay' pi er>—A: sexuil offen- 
wt, B: surgfeal knife. C: grain cutter. 
.•SNtword* 


(U) negate (n£ gate')—^A: to blacken# 
B: discriminate. C: nullify. D: shame. 

(12) xenophobia (zin o fo' bla)—A: con¬ 
cern for health. B: fear of strangers. C: 
rigidity. D: zealousness. 

(13) ortUnance—A: donation. B: agenda. 
C: audioritative direction. D: nUhtary 
weapons. 

(14) virtuosity (vir tue ds' 1 tS)^A: skill. 
B: tension. C: effort. D: morality. 

(15) hostage—^A: inn. B: person held as a 
pledge. C: multitude. D: prisoner of war. 

(16) couplet (kup' I4t)— A: musical com¬ 
position. B: close-fitting jacket. C: unit of 
verse. D: linking device. 

(17) ooincldetioe (kd In' si d£ns)—A: 
trick. B: equality. C: probability. D: 
ccxicurrence. 

(1^ tuldage (tue tS Uj)—A: indulgence. 
B: guidance. C: duty. D: weakness. 

^(19) connotation (kdn o tay* shfln)—^A: 
toqdication. B: knowledge. G proctf'. D: 
dsiCfiptioft. 

(20) Invariable (In vair' I a bl)—A: stub¬ 
born. B: usual. C; changeable. D: con¬ 
stant. 
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Answers to 

It Pays to liiiTease 
Your Word Power 

(1) pecennlal—A: Penittent; enduxing; 
xecurring xiqiukrly; as, pvmnul good 
humour. Latin ptr, **t!itDugh»*’ >nd 
amm, "year.** 

(2) apropos—C: Pertinent; suited to the 
occasion; apt; as, an apropos remark; 
also, concerning; with respect to; as, 
apropos your sugoesticm. Fre»di d propoSt 
*TO the purpos^ 

» 

(3) omnipotent—A: AU-powerfid; having 
unlimited authority or force; as, an 
ommpotma ruler. Latin omaipotoas, 

(4) plauaible—^D: Believable at the mo¬ 
ment; superficially fiur, reasonable and 
credible; as, a puau^k argument. Latin 
p l aad ir o, **to applaud.** 

(5) query—^D: To questioo; enquire into; 
as, to fairy a decision. 

(Q pilfer—D: To steal in small amounts, 
huddle French pt^fhr, "to rob.** 



(12) xenofdiobiar—B: Fear or hatred of 
strangers, foreigners, or unfiimiliar things. 
Greek xsau, "struiger,** and pboUa, 
"fear.** 

(13^ ordinance—C: Authoritative direc¬ 
tion; dec r ee; rqpilation by munkipai or 
other local botfy. Latin snfeMiv, "to put 
In order, arrange.** 

(14) vittuosity----A: Expert skill or mastery 
of an art; as»a celUst renowned for his 
oirtMosih, Latin oirtmsus, "foil excel¬ 
lence.*'^ 

(15) hoatage—^B: Person held as a . 
until spmific conditions are met. 
French. 

(1^ couplet—C: Unit of two succesuve 
hoes of verse, usually rhpoed and with 
the same measure. Middle French 
diminutive o£ aph, "pair.** 

(17) coincidenoe'—D: Concurrence; simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of similar events 
without amiarent connexion. Latin es-, 
"togetfaer,^’^and Misrt^ "to baiqien." 

(1^ tutdage^B: Guidance; Instruction; 
also, guardianship; as, a boy under die 
tatuagp of hit ui^. Ladn fefeh, "pro- 
tecd^ guardian.** 


(7] | mianomee—A: Wron^ name; mistake 
in designation of an object or a person. 
Old French mosammtr^ "to misname." 

(8) aggregate—C: Sum total; as, die 
agff^pto of human knowledge. ladn 
agffspfsrot "to herd togedier.** 


(8) panadiw—B: Ornamental phime on a 
humet; also, heroic flourhb, swagger, 
verve. Old Indian ptsmatd^ "plume of 

(10) rq -D: Strah^ ddn two-edge d 
I usedfodHettiag.lteehfsgfev. 


(19) coimotmiofi—A: Implication; sug¬ 
gested meaning td a word or pluase m 
addition to tte eqdidt meaning as, 
"motfaediood" baa a ro aao t a t k m cciove. 
Tji^ sossai^aHOf "nwrklDg in addltioo." 

(80) Ittfariabla-D; Constiois without 
vatiatioo; unfefling as, fessrhMr honesty. 
Latin khf *fnoi,** and tariMBs, "chang* 
log." 
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ATHESMTS 

BElRirr 

CAIRO 

SWISSAIR makes it look 
so easy. You too can do it 
(in any order I) with the help o^ 
Swissair's swift Convair 990 
Coronado jets. 

Four Coronado flights weekly 
from Bombay/Calcutta, 
immediate jet connections to 
other exciting letters of the 
alphabet in the 
Middle East and Europe. 

Ail beautifully painted over in 
glowing colours by Swiss-Care 

Your travel agent will help you 
make up a nice alphabet. 

Or come to us. 



CALCUTTA 988012 
DllHi 48200/448SO 
MADRAS 89889 











We're the Laibhai Group And we have been 
producing quality textiles since the early 
years of this century. 

But we're not old-fashioned Our seven 
mills use the most modern techniques to 
bring you textiles which blend superior 
traditional quality with the fashions of tomorrow. 

Look for the Lalbhai trade mark. 


LALBHAI CROUP 

THE AIIVINO MILLS UMITEO THE AIIIINA MILLS UMITEO 

THE RAIPim MAHUFACTURIN6 THE AHMEbASAO MSW COTTON 
COMPANY LIMITED MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 

THE ASOKA MILLS LIMITED THE NlltAN MUiS UMItED 
THE SARASNUII MILLS L^ITEO 


This is the one 
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The one smiimer drink 
which qnenehes thirsty 
soothes nerves, 
removes fatigue, 
grevents heatstrokes 

SHARBAT 


Blwidtd to cool ond onorgizo 
■eeording to • fomooi tlioo- 
lottod roolpo iloffgflod to 
t^rofl). TlwfporiMt meuiiSooli 
tho only fctfotMOpnOr drink 
thdroai % 

fSgrt tlia lot * 
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¥ 




SAVE 

20 % 




to THRUL CMLl 


and AMAZE wu 


W aiwditj» H ii iw n y tm 
•f tbiM tnit. TMi it iiiiif yM ^ 
in tk^bif. HvllHpnM votenifr 


m talor «tliiiUir. tlifii irdM It lor 


empliw and ratum Km qwelil OiSCOUNT 
ROER CANO ttMyouwIN find Your * 

oiuiMMiVlMNntteyouitad!ISf0Oimraf20% > 
fr iti puWMMd prlN-^ only RaatSO (pto 
• 2XN)pogligi ami iMekmg) itiMNdof Rt4B 00 
wM ba daapatehad by VPP. K abar an a ailiihig 


I :Tir~rr~i'r:;T 


, ybu bava only 10 mum it far a flw mfwid or 

mkmaimod 

PIHr fllQWIfa 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 

PLETE AND RETURN 




MCOUNT ORDEH cmd- 
N THIS ISSUE-TODAY 
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TO BUY AT A SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 20^ 



For the first time in one BIG volume, here are 59 great true stories of 


FAMOUS TRIALS 

SLAUGHTER BV AIRPLANE 
Om of the Wacfceet cnmea m the hietory of avietion. 
vividly deeenbed by a lawyer who narrowly eacapad 
becomino orw of ita viebme. v' 

BRITAIN'S MOST BAFFLING CRIME 
The tnal waa held in aacrat and there waa neither 
Judge nor jury. Yet upon ha outcome hung the life 
of ^ man accuaed of murder. A full account of the 
oddeat murder trial in recant Bntlch legal hiatoiy. 
THE ARCHER.SHEE CASE 
Faadnating atory of a court cate—involving the 
lighta of one email boy—that arouaed a nation. 
Ado: SEEDS OF TREASON, ate. 

OARINO FRAUDS 

UFE AND DEATH OF A 
TWISTED GENIUS 

Serge Rubmatain'a taWnta could have made him a 
great commercial leader. He became inatead one of 
the moat noterloua eriminala of hia day. 
IMPERSONATOR EXTRAORDINARY 
The fantaatio lolea eaaumed by one of hlatory'a 
areh’lmpoitoia. 

THE MAN WHO SOLD THE 
EIFFEL TOWER 

yiNor Luadg had the poiiah of a dIplomaL the 
t h aatrloa l inwlnot of the maatar ahowman—and the 
Morala of a Bsar abailL it took ihe poNoe of two 


continenta more than 20 yeara to catch Mm. 

Also- THE AMAZING MR MEANS, etc. \ 

SENSATIONAL CRIMES 

SECRETS OF A SOVIET ASSASSIN 
It took two whoia decadea to piece together the 
aaioniahing truth about the carefully plotted political 
murder of Leon Trotaky by a Moacow-trained kilter. 

A STRANGER IN THE CAR 

'Never gnre a lift to a abangei' la the moral of thia 

atory of a journey into fear. 

Abo; MURDER AT HARVARD, OtO. 

AMARINO TALES OF THE 
SUPERNATURAL 

THINGS t CAN'T EXPLAIN 
Huaband and wite made a compact to try to 
communicate with each other aflw the death of 
either one. The huaband died firat The wife teila the 
amazing aaquel. 

THE CASE OF LORD DUFFERIN 
A myaterloua and ghoady warning dramaticaily 
aavaa the Hfa of a Bribah Ambaaaador to France.. 
Abo: EVIDENCE OF THE UNSEEN, eto. 

FAMOUS MANHUNTS 

WHO KILLED LES WILSON f 

Ray WHaon waa only 12 yeara old when hia father 

waa brutally murder^ but ha aat out at once to 

avenge It 18 yeara later ha brought the fclliara to 

Juaiioe. 

Abo: HOW WE TRAPPED CAPONE: THE 
CAPTURE OF ADOLF EICHMANN; a«o. 




India’s leading manufacturers of 


storage batteries 

From aircraft to diesel starting, automotive to railway, Industrial to tele¬ 
communications, portable radio to traction—there is an ABMEl, battery to. 
do the job. 


ABM EL manufactures renowned brands such as,EXIDE,EXIOE-IRONCLAO, 
CHLORIDE, OAGENITE and INDEX. Each an outstanding battery In its 
ciass. ‘ 


ABMEL 18 INDIAN. Over 18,000 ajigr^pAers are Indian Naildnals. All 
standard components are manufactuired- Injdj^enously and these, mept the 
highest international standards. ; ' .a- .' , . ' . 1 : ' V 


batteries. 
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You are excitingly close 
to the music of your choice! 












heel for 
rugged wegr 
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wash after wash 
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One morning my husband shared a 
bus seat with a pretty young woman 
who was wearing a scent tnat struck 
him as particulany appealing. “1 beg 
your pardon,” he said, “but wdhld you 
mind telling me the name of that per¬ 
fume P !*d like to buy some for my 
wife.” 

After looking him up and down 
haughtily, she told him. Then, rising 
to leave the bus, she added, “1 
wouldn't buy it for her, if I were you. 
If you do, aU l^tnds of strange men 
will try to talk to her.” —w. W<w<ta 


My daughter's algebra teacher was 
setting homework. ^Do the first ten 
problems on page ix6”—pens jotted 
diat down swifts and silently<~“a»d 
from I 'to 15 on me next page”—more 
jotdng, with somcaudibie sighs—'Wd 
•.. '^Here one youttf miss said, in a 
magnificent suge whiuper> **My poor 
fatncrl” ttoom 


sign it. He then asked, "Is there any¬ 
thing else I can do for you?” 

The old fellow thought a moment, 
then said, "Yes. Add this at the end: 
T.S. Please excuse the handwriting.’ ” 

—A. B 

We were shorthanded, and those of 
us who were running the machines 
couldn't leave our posts to answer the 
phone. We were forced to let it ring 
and ring. Suddenly, the door flew 
open and a corpulent book-keeper 
bom the office four flights below burst 
in. He was furious, red-faced and 
panting. "Damnation,” he yelled, 
*‘will someone answer that jHionej 
That’s me on the other end I” 

w. Tucktr 


During the time when the news¬ 
papers seemed to be full of repeats of 
multiple births, my sister-in-law was 
undergoing her first pr^nancy. ^e 
raim me one evening, apparently tpiice 
at a ppit-ofiice desk ^shaken. She had just famn to me doc- 
^ HA elderlj^filfllpar fit tor, Ike said, and had asked him if he 
* *' t giriiii la thought it wquM be a boy or a girl 
kitfV' , < ofstrer cAq leQ about these 

MkgH^thedocfidrres^A^^ 
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produce more... 
export more... 
earn more 
foreign exchange. 

Foralon Mchano* >• th* taekhon* 
of a Mtim's •conemy. Wonood 
It today mort liiaii ovor. 

You aro part of tho oconomy. 
Produeomoro to oam mart. And 
oxport mora to bring mora foraign 
OKehango tar tho country—an 
acMovamant you will bo proud of. 

SInco ItBI, tho eountiy haa 

Ineraaaod biduatrial production 

thMo4old. It can do bailor — 

etaivloualy with your oftarta. 

• 

Wbotiiaryouara a 
nMuwfaelurar, Iradar, Imporlar 


or oxporlor, PUB can bolp yoo. 
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SHREE GOPAL PAPER 
MILLS LTD. 

M ^nag ng Ager ts 

KARAM CHAND THAPAR 
& BROS PVT LTD 
Thapar House, 

25 Brabourne Road, 

Calcutta-1 


Share Certificates, Insurance 
Policies, Legal Documents, 
University Degrees—in fact, 
all valuable documents which 
need to be preserved over a 
long time have to be printed 
on strong and durable paper 
Your document has to stand 
the test of time. Insist on 
Red Fort Policy Bond 














Personal Glimpses 


John Kbnmbth GALBitAim, economist, 
author and former U.S. Ambassador 
to India, is, at six foot eight, an enor¬ 
mous fi^re who tends to dominate 
every group with a combination of 
sizc^ intellect, humour and sheer gall. 
He revels in his height: **It gready en- 
lar^^es your options in life. You are 
twice as visible, and when people think 
of someone to write a paper ca* do a 
they are much more likely to re¬ 
member you. I have gone through life 
uddi the aunforting belief that every- 
ette else is abnomuuly short.** h. 

OniA STAX Ezio Pinza conquered new 
worlds when he opened opposite Manp 
^Mardn in the Broadway pmucdon 8l 
SontA Ptcific, 

Eurljr in die record run of that show, 
Pittzii drop^ into a favourite restau¬ 
rant and ordered hu customary dinner 
.*^i»->pbo|it u courses^ topped oy three 
' jlac^ of apple pte^The waiter looked 
, at him In anuuscmem. **What't the 


matter with you?" demanded Pinza 
angrilv. "1 may be singing musical 
comedy these days—but I still eat 
grand opera I** —a. c. 

Thb Duke of Windsor was telling a 
group of admirers how to keep their 
wives happy. "Of course,'* he con¬ 
cluded witn a smile. "I do have one 
slight edge over the rest of you. It helps 
in a pindi to be able to ronind your 
bride that you gave up a throne for 
her.*’ —c. c. 

Famous U.S. lawyer Clarence Darrow 
once told me of an occasion when he 
was asked to state for a magazine 
amde the principal cause of his suc¬ 
cess. Most of the men the interviewer 
had questioned attributed their success 
to hard work. "Put me down for that, 
too,” said Darrow. "I was brought up 
on a farm. One very hot day I was dis¬ 
tributing and packing down the hay 
which a stacker was constantly dump¬ 
ing on top of me. By noon I was com¬ 
pletely exnausted. Tnat afternoon I left 
the fonn, never to return, and I haven’t, 
done a day of hard work since." 

~Tlminan Amold, Fmt Ftgkta md Foal 

Ama one golf-tournament victory, 
Roberto De Vicenzo, last year's British 
Open diampion, was appiuached by a 
woman with a tragic story about ner 
dau^ter. It seemed die daughter had 
leulmemia, and the mother was asking* 
for mon^. De Vicenzo gave it to her. 
Later, a niend came up to him angrily 
and said, "Roberto^ what did you d6 
that for? daughter hasn’t got 
leukaemia I" 

Roberto answered, "My firiend, that 
is the best newt I ever neard in my 
Ufel" -j.M. 
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aImvB has something special In store fbr }ou 
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!• Only Crystal is spsclally dssionsd to 
wtthstand ths sxtrsmss of ths Indian dimats. 

Sa Only Crystal has a cemprsssor and coils 
special^ dosignsd and manutaetursd for It to 
give you years of troublo4rss cooling. 

3a Only Crystal has a bulIMn thormostat In 
tho motor winding to ansuro smooth running 
ovon when ths voltago fluetualss. 

Doesn't this mahs Crystal ths only air 
conditionsr for you ? For ftirthsr dotaUs got in 
touch with your noarsat Crystal dsolsr or 
VoHas offlcs. 
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He s good at studies 
He's a leader in sports 
He’s on his way up 

His cycle is 
PHILLIPS 



PHILLIPS IS sturdy - it*s made from true temper 
steel to stand up to rigorous use PHILLIPS is 
handsome • its sleek, powerful look expresses 
your refined taste best A superb bi^de made 
for young people like you 

PHILUPS k the cycle for you 
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Anacfn contains a unique combination 
of medicines like a doctor's sfilfi . 
prescription to bring fast 4-way relief. 

1. Anacin relieves pain—fast. 

2. Anacin eases nervous tension, a 
common cause of pain. 

3. Anacin ovefcomes the fatigue which 
normally acconipanies pain. 

4. Anacin banishes depression and 
leaves you refreshed and cheerful. 

Anacin alco rdlavaa baadacha, caMa and fliit 
taathaclia and bodyaalia. 

6!Xtfaf ISiSTreHef 
tak»2/lnMn 
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She lights India's 
Lamp of Learning 

Welthy Fisher is convinced that education 
is the key to coping witli her adopted country's 
overwhelming ills. So, at 88, she continues 
the crusade that has made her the 
world’s "first lady of literacy" 


By John Frazer and John Reddy 


T railing a plume of dust and 
a rabble of raucous urchins, a 
jeep bounces into an Indian 
village and pulls up anud the colour 
and confusion of a baiuiar. Here 
mynah birds chatter, cobras sway to 
the snake-charmer's Bute, merchants 
hawk their wares. Oblivious to the"^ 
hubbub, a handsome, energetic 
American woman in a stylish print 
dress climbs out of the jeep and sets 
up a small folding tabse and chair. 
Immediately, two ladian assistants 


lift book-filled trunks from her jeep, 
and soon many of the villagers start 
drifting away from the stalls of the 
bazaar to ask Mrs. Welthy Fisher if 
they may borrow books from her 
unique mobile library. Others stand 
by watching wistfully. They are 
lliterate—-and there are millions 
like them in India. 

Welthy Fisher is an American 
widow who, for the past 15 years, 
has devoted herself to fighting illit¬ 
eracy in India. Since 1953, thousands 
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of Indians—from brilliant Doctors 
of Philosophy to illiterate boys and 
girls—have completed the courses 
she initiated, then gone out to 
Indians mud-walled villages to show 
others how they can better their 
lives. 

Gresat Stamina. By the statistics 
on life expectancy, Welthy Fisher 
should have been pruning rose 
bushes when she began her crusade 
—at 73. But, though she is now 88, 
her energy is unflagging. **If I do 
say so myself,*’ she tells you, “I’m a 
bit of a hustler.” Her hustle has, in 
fact, made her the world’s “first 
lady of literacy.” 

Welthy Fisher has been doing the 
unusual all her life. Born Welthy 
Honsinger, she was the youngest of 
nine children of a New York iron- 
foundry owner. She had planned 
a career in opera after graduating 
fr(»n Syracuse University and study¬ 
ing music in New York ^d Paris. 
However, while teaching at a 
school to support her operatic 
studies, she happened to attend a 
Metho^st meeting at New York’s 
Carnegie Hall—and that meeting 
changed her life.“It seemed as if the 
missionary was speaking straight at 
me,” she recalls. 

Less than a year later, somewhat 
to her astonishment, she found her¬ 
self, at 26, headmistress of the Meth¬ 
odist Bao Lin Schoed for Young 
Chinese Ladies at Nanchang, 600 
miles up the Yangtze River. O^ly a 
few months befote, in the aftermath 
of the Boxer Rebellion, Briddii 


missionaries had been murdered at 
Nanchang. 

Nevertheless, Miss Honsinger 
ener«tically set about her job of 
conducting the onlv girls* school in 
the province. She learned to speak 
Mandarin and adopted Chinese cus¬ 
toms. She also modernized the 
school, adding high-school * science 
and music courses. 

Through a Cholera epidemic and 
constant political turmoil, the school 
fiourished. Its graduates went to 
university—some as far away as 
America. Then, one freezing night, 
fire broke out. Although not a life 
was lost, the school and everything 
in it were destroyed. **We cried and 
prayed and then began to plan,” 
Mrs. Fisher remembers. Ana soon 
she was on her way back to the 
United States to seek money to re¬ 
build the school. Sne made 600 
speeches in 15 months, raised the 
required money and saw her school 
relmilt. Then, with her country en¬ 
tering the First World War, Welthy 
deci£d that her work in China was 
finished. • 

A Fsfeth Start After wartime 
service in France, she married Dr. 
Frederick Bohn Fisher, the Meth¬ 
odist Bishem of India and Burma, 
whom she had met on her Bao Lin 
fund-rairing tour. The Fishers lived 
a busy and rewarding life in India, 
where they became dose friends of 
Gandhi. 

But after pi. Fisher dkd in 
193^ Wdthy began groping to 
mid a new purpose. She wrote two 
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books and lectured throughout the 
United States on international un¬ 
derstanding. Gradually, however, 
her thoughts turned to India. She 
remembered what Ciandhi had told 
her just six weeks before he was 
assassinated: “When you come 
back to India, go to the villages and 
help them. India'w the village.” 

Gandhi's words filled her with a 
sense of urgency. “My first reaction 
was that I was probably too old to 
help,” she recalls. “Yet the more I 
thought‘about it, the more I felt I 
might be useful.” In 1952, she re¬ 
turned to India to sec t^rhat she 
might do. 

Bad Conditions. I'he problems 
were appalling. India was over¬ 
populated and periodically stricken 
by drought and famine. Out of more 
than 360 million Indians, 82 per 
cent were illitprate. Education, was 
the key to coping with India’s 
overwhelming ills. But where was 
she to begin? 

Her question was answered by an 
unexpected telegram from the Alla¬ 
habad Agricultural Institute. The 
Institute was starting an experiment 
aimed at introducing child care, 
sanitation and modern farming in 
all of India's 550,000 villages. Would 
Mrs. Fisher help launch a literacy 
training programme? 

She was flighted. Here was the 
opportunity to emplpy her formid¬ 
able energies and experience as 
Gandhi had hoped. She designed a 
tin trunk that could hold 50 books 
an<l be carried on a bicycle. Then she 
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and her Allahabad class of 43 univer¬ 
sity graduates made up literacy kits 
consisting of blackl^ard, chalk, 
slates, primers, first readers and— 
since most Indian villages have no 
electricity—a kerosene lamp. With 
such a kit, one teacher could teach 
25 villagers at a time. 

At the outset, the main problem 
was indifference. Many of the vil¬ 
lagers, sunk in centuries of ignor¬ 
ance and superstition, resisted 
change, suspicious of the strange 
American who bounced up in a jeep 
to tell them in fluent Hindi of the 
importance of being able to read and 
write. Ti' convince them, Mrs. 
Fisher used a practical approach. 
“Do you know why the money¬ 
lender cheats you?" she would say. 
“Because you cannot do sums. Wc 
can show you the moneylender’s 
own system. Would you like to 
know what Nehru did today? Let 
us teach you to read, and you will 
know.” 

Ciradually, apathy dimini.shed, 
and Mrs. Fisher’s teachers came to 
be warmly welcomed as they ped¬ 
alled into a village to start classes. 
One day Mrs. Fisher watched one of 
her star teachers showing a gaunt 
old man how to write his name. 
With chalk and slate, the man 
laboriously copied out the word 
* Rama.” Then he pointed to it with 
a flourish. “That’s me!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Once I was nobody. Now 
I am somebody!” 

In 1956, Mrs. Fisher moved her 
headquarters from Allahabad to 
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Lucknow, a picturesque old city of 
700,000 and the capital of Inoia's 
most populous state. Called Literacy 
Village, the headquarters complex 
has become a bustling educational 
plant with offices, classrooms, 
hostels for 100 students and living 
quarters for a staff of 50. In addition 
to private donations, financial sup¬ 
port has come from the Ford and 
Phillips foundations, the Committee 
for American Relief Everywhere 
and the U.S. Government. Classes at 
Literacy Village range from a high- 
level, two-to-four-week course on 
the special problems of teaching 
illiterates to a two-year course for 
less-educated trainees who require 
further education before they them¬ 
selves can teach. 

Not far from Literacy Village is 
a typical Indian hamlet, Munshi 
Khera. Here about 500 people live, 
the men mostly farmers or workers 
in Lucknow's clangorous railway 
shops. Water buffalo stand under 
riffling neem trees; a dhoti-clad 
farmer puffs on a hookah; children 
play tag around a bullock cart. Life 
goes on as it has for centuries. 

Diluent Pupils. Yet, not quite. 
For in Munshi Khera 15 young 
women gather for two hours in 
the afternoon to study Hindi and 
arithmetic. "Anand and his neigh¬ 
bour planted a neem tree," the 
teacher from Literacy Village dic¬ 
tates. Neatly, on black slates, 15 
markers write out the sentence. 
"This is an elephant," the teacher 
says. Again the class records the 
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words. And thus a new world is 
slowly opening for these women. 

At night it is the men's turn, and 
this time the "classroom" is a back 
yard lit by a single, unshaded elec¬ 
tric light. Sitting cross-legged, or 
kneeling on strips of homespun 
cloth laid on the hard earth, are 25 
males aged 14 to 45. All day they 
have worked as house servants, 
lathemen or fishmongers. Now, for 
three hours, they intently copy sen¬ 
tences chalked on a portable black¬ 
board, ignoring the stifling heat. 
Two years before, scarcely a man 
here could even print the letters of 
his name. Now all can read, write 
and figure. 

Success Story. Thousands of 
Literacy Village graduates have 
scattered out over north India, from 
hill villages brushed with apricot 
blossoms to dusty farmlands scoured 
by drought to dreary city tenements. 
Some go as primary-school teachers 
and also to organize night-school 
classes for adults. Others pedal out 
on their bicycles with booKs for the 
newly literate. One trainee stayed 
for three years in one village, saw 
that roads and latrines were built, 
and persuaded a contractor to 
donate cement, lime and sand for a 
community hall. "We don't want 
onlv to educate the villagers," Mrs. 
Fisner says. "We want mem to put 
that education to work at bettermg 
their lives." 

Uteracy Village has inspired edu¬ 
cators in develc^ing nations around 
the world. Gro^ nave come from 
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Nepal, Iran, Iraq, Sarawak, Afghan¬ 
istan^ Uganda, the Philippines and 
Mali to study its methods. When 
the Dalai Lama and his followers 
were driven out of Tibet by the 
Chinese, Literacy Village was asked 
to train four well-educated Tibetans 
in the techniques of literacy educa¬ 
tion. After a four-week course at 
Lucknow, the Tibetans began 
classes for the refugees. More than 
500 of these adults have now learned 
Hindi and other subjects, and scores 
of these have gone on to Literacy 
Village for teacher training. 

When Mrs. Fisher was awarded 
the Ramdn Magsaysay Award by 
the Philippines in 1964 for her **un- 
stinting commitment to the cause 
of literacy'* in Asia, she used the 
io,ooo-dollars (about Rs. 75,000) 
prize money to start a Yoimg 
Farmers* Institute on 75 acres of 
land 13 miles from Literacy Village. 
Here young men are taught modern 
scientific farming as well as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Grizzled 
village chiefs watch in wonder as the 
students work with seed sowers and 
chemical fertilizers after mornings 
in the classroom. “India's recent 
crop failures have made the Institute 
work all the more urgent,** Mrs. 
Fisher says, and she hopes to expand 
it as funos become available. ^ 

Another innovation is Mrs. Fish¬ 
er's puppet theatre, which draws en¬ 
thusiastic crowds wherever it plays. 
For centuries, Indian puppets have 


acted out stories of princes and gods. 
Mrs. Fisher asked American puppe¬ 
teers Bii and Cora Baird to re-train 
puppeteers to tell stories illustrating 
such points as the necessity of being 
inoculated against cholera, and the 
folly of a father's going into debt 
to give his daughter an elaborate 
wedding. 

In another show based on a true 
story, a woman receives a telegram. 
Unable to read, she assumes that 
the telegram says her son is dead. 
She goes into mourning and weeps 
for days. Then a friend who can 
read comes and reads the telegram 
aloud. The son is alive, all right: he 
is announcing that he has just made 
his mother a grandmother. The 
audience howls with glee—and even 
if its members cannot read or write, 
they get the point. 

“We arc in touch with 150 villages 
a week through our teachers, our 
newspaper, our mobile libraries and 
our puppet shows,*’ Mrs. Fisher 
says. “Yet there are more than 
550,000 villages in India. We have 
educated two million illiterates, but 
there are many millions more. Each 
step forward shows how long the 
road is.’* 

However long the road, Welthy 
Fisher still toils unceasingly and 
cheerfully, proud of what has been 
accomplished and certain that her 
work will continue. “I've learnt 
more than I've taught,** she says, 
“and gained more tmui I’ve given.** 


When a dog runs at you, whisde for him. —Henry David Thorenu 
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The Threat 
of Insurrection 
in America 


Condensed from U.S. News it World Report 


Richard Sanger, a recognized authority on political violence, gives 
this expert appraisal of a serious situation. He lived in Russia in 
the 1930’s and attended a series of lectures on how to foment 
revolution. Returning to the United States, he lectured on the 
dangers of communism; then, during 25 years in the U.S. Foreign 
Service, he observed insurgencies and revolts in a number of 
countries at first hand 


Q Mr. Sanger, the way 
things have been going 
* in the United States, 
could it be that an open insurrec¬ 
tion against the government is 
developing? 

A. Yes, it is quite possible. I ob¬ 
served the course of half a dozen 
insurgencies and revolts overseas— 
in Algeria, Jordan, Kenya, Cuba, 
Angola and the Con^o—and Tm 
disturbed to note the sunilarities to 
the situation now in the United 
States. The evidence is that the 
country is in a transition: passing 
from mere nuisance demonstradons 
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over civil rights and Vietnam 
to something much more violent 
and dangerous. Perhaps many 
Americans have been living in a 
fooPs paradise, thinking that **it 
can’t happen here.” There is grow¬ 
ing evidence to the contrary. 

Q* You see a clearly discernible 
pattern? 

A. Definitely. Polidcal violence 
starts with a grievance, a frustradon 
to which one or more new factors 
may be added. Without quesdon, 
some of the patterns which nave led 
to insurrecdons elsewhere are being 
repeated here. Though some of the 
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grievances played up are phoney, 
there are genuine ones: for in¬ 
stance, an apparent gap in com¬ 
munications between the ruling 
group and the discontented. 

I notice other ingredients. Lead¬ 
ers, for example, are now rising to 
mobilize the discontented. Also in 
the classic pattern are the eiforts 
by the aggrieved to get action 
first through peaceful delegations, 
then through quiet demonstrations, 
and then through nuisance demon¬ 
strations—the sit-ins, pray-ins, 
lie-downs, and so on. These move- 
ments escalate rapidly. Extremists 
‘will encourage such escalation. 

Q. What should we expect, if the 
pattern runs true to form? 

A. I wouldn’t be surprised this 
summer to see a dramatic and per¬ 
haps widespread extension of the 
burning and looting wc saw in 
Detroit and Watts. I think we’ve 
about seen the end of what I call 
“Gandhi’s notebook,’’ the kind of 
non-violent movement which goes 
no further than the nuisance demon¬ 
stration. Then you start getting a 
taste of “Stalin’s notebook’’—some¬ 
thing much more explosive and 
vioknt. 

Consider what happened in 
Washington last October at the mass 
anti-war demonstration. Just as the*^ 
peaceful and legitimate demonstra¬ 
tors reached the Pentagon, stopped 
and were ready to go home, the 
extremists took over and forced the 
issue, purposely producing damage, 
injuries and arrests. 


Q. ¥?here could the escalation 
go from there? 

A. The sequence is this. Peace¬ 
ful demonstrations lead to nuisance 
demonstrations, which lead to scat¬ 
tered violence. If that doesn’t bring 
results, the next step usually takes 
the form of underground activities 
—^material terror, the smashing of 
windows, the burning of cars. After 
that comes explosive terror, where 
picked and trained elements in the 
mobs begin to use guns and bombs. 
Personal terror and assassination fit 
into this stage. 

Finally, this all builds up to 
general teiror—^the sort of violence 
that was so messy and effective in 
Algeria—rebels putting bombs in 
suitcases and leaving them in buses 
and cinemas, or on aircraft. 

Q. Who is exploiting the unrest? 
Communists? 

A. Some are communists, but 
they are in the minority. There are 
several grievances simmering all at 
once—the Vietnam war, discrimin¬ 
ation and living conditions in the 
big cities, young people irritated by 
the normal gap between the genera¬ 
tions. 

Vietnam is being exploited by 
pacifist elements that don’t believe 
in war at all; by isolationist elements 
that don’t think the United States 
should be involved in a war so far 
from home; and then certainly by 
some radicals and real communists 
who want to make us drop out of 
the war. 

The overwhelming majority in 
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both the anti'war and the racial 
movements are sincere Americans; 
but in both groups there are the 
two or three per cent who are out 
to weakeh America, to tear it apart. 

Q. Who controlled that Peutst> 
gon demonstration? 

A. 0 £ about 50,000 marchers, I 
would say 40,000 were pacifists and 
other anti-war people. Then there 
were about 9,500 “hippies,’* “flower 
children,’’ “^atniks,’’ and so on. 
A small corps—^probably 200 in all— 
were the activists, whom you could 
spot when i;hey moved in. 

At times they surroimded their 
speakers to protect them. At other 
times they formed cordons or 
linked arms to clear the way. 
They were mostly 20 to 35 years old. 
It was they who were giving the 
directions. 

Q. Who were these aedvists? 

A. In general, thev were leftists, 
extremists or actual communists. 
Legitimate pacifist organizations 
paid for much of the October dis¬ 
play. But a lot of cash for such a 
peace demonstration reportedly 
comes from Russia, from China or 
from North Vietnam, which is most 
directly concerned. 

I believe this disturbance was 
opportunistic, aimed at showing the 
rest of the world we were falling 
apart, more than at seizing the 
Pentagon. The march on the Penta¬ 
gon, incidentally, revealed how the 
activists have mastered another of 
the techniques of insurrecdon-^ 
breaking images. 


Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Picturing the police as brutal, 
soldiers as bloodthirsty louts with 
bayonets, and the government as 
heartless seekers after power. This 
technique of making police look like 
Cossacks is an old Bolshevik gambit. 
For instance, the activists are told to 
go and sit, perhaps to pray, outside 
a cathedral or on the pavement in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial or 
other famous monument, wherever 
they know the police will have to 
clear them away. When the police 
move in, they go limp and have to 
be dragged along. And when they 
are put in the police wagon, they 
struggle and fight for the benefit of 
the press and me cameramen. 

What emerges is a story of an 18- 
year-old boy or girl struggling and 
being beaten over the head. If he is 
injured, that’s fine; he must make 
certain that the press sees how badly 
he’s hurt. 

The riot leaders often distribute 
little plastic bags of red liquid 
which you can burst on your head 
so that “blood” comes dripping 
down. And they’re now beginning 
to give the girls easily torn paper 
dresses. 

This sort of character assassina¬ 
tion-—showing that right in the 
capital of the United States there is 
military brutality—is a standard 
technique. It*s heeo. used all over the 
world. It*s very effective, particular¬ 
ly with those who do not know 
America. ’This sort of thing, in* 
cidentally, was diught ih the school 
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in Russia when I was there in 1934. 

Q. Are many students involved 
in this sort of violence? 

A. Many may turn out for the 
excitement, but only a very small 
proportion arc involved in the plan¬ 
ning and staging of such riots. Yet 
all you need is the hard core, the 
commandos at the centre, to do the 
job. 

To the communists, a mob has 
three sections. First come the min- 
utemen—^people you can get into the 
streets fast. The second element is 
the street fillers—the large numbers. 
In themselves, these groups do no 
more than just mill around. Then 
come the action groups, who give 
direction to the mob. They arc easy 
to spot, and once you do, you know 
you’re dealing with professionals. 

Q. What can be done to break 
the pattern of growing insurgency 
in the United States? 

A. Two things. One is to get at 
the roots of the problem. Where 
there are genuine racial grievances, 
go out and correct them. If there is 
a need for jobs, for better housing 
and better schools, raise the money 
and pay the price of removing the 
grievance. 

The other half—equally import¬ 
ant—^is to make certain that law and 
order are maintained, even if itK 
means taking drastic measures. 

The fiister you stop organi2sed vio¬ 
lence in the streets, the better for all 
:oncerned. There will be shouts of 
polke brutality—one must expect 
bat. But if you move in fast and 


do the job properly, the reckless ele¬ 
ments will see that their strategy 
doesn’t pay. 

It’s better to shoot one law¬ 
breaker than to have the situation 
get out of hand, reaching a point 
where eventually hundreds may 
be killed. Successful insurgency or 
revolt is habit-forming. If rioters 
can get away with it in one place, 
they will reason that they can get 
away with it in ten more. 

Q. Why hasn't there been a hsu> 
der crackdown on lawbreakers? 

A. Perhaps some of our authori¬ 
ties arc losing the courage to stick 
their necks out. This is in the classic 
pattern, a sign of social disintegra¬ 
tion. The enforcement of discipline 
by the government requires respon-- 
sibility—willingness to take the rap. 
Law-enforcers have been paralysed 
through fear of being associated 
with "police brutality.’’ 

What we are witnessing in some 
parts of the United States is the 
effectiveness of image-breaking, of 
character assassination by the radical 
left. 

If policemen won’t act, if judges 
won’t meet their responsibilities, if 
politicians are not willing to enact 
the required laws, you end up with 
an abdication of the will to govern— 
and that is one of the most serious 
aspects of this entire matter. 

Q. li chaos comes, is the aver¬ 
age American going to stand Ibr 
what would amount to open 
insurrectiott? 

A. No, I don’t think he will. I 
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think this would generate a violent 
reaction that might result in exten¬ 
sive use of troops. Of course, the 
communists would love that. It 
would be terrific propaganda for 
them. 

Q. Do the extremists believe 
they can bring off a revolution 
in the United States, as the Bol¬ 
sheviks did in Russia? 

A. No, the real communists know 
they cannot take over the United 
States. Their intention would be to 
create violence, shut down power 
plants, tamper with city water sup¬ 
plies, set petrol stations on file. 


block traffic, sound false fire alarms, 
bring on general chaos. As they see 
it: revolution no, insurrection yes. 

The communists think insurrec¬ 
tion is possible because a number 
of negroes in America are con¬ 
vinced that they cannot change gov¬ 
ernment policy except by violence. 
They have gone through “Gandhi’s 
notebook” without, they feel, get¬ 
ting significant results. 

Unless the‘government acts and 
convinces them that it means busi¬ 
ness, I think the extremists among 
them are ready to open “Stalin’s 
notcbcx>k.” 


Cartoon Qxdps 

Wife to husband on the way to Parcnt-Tcacher As.sociation meeting: 
“Certainly I’m going to ask a question. Why do you think I had my 
hair done.^” —m. b. 

Red Indian to Red Indian as sailing ship appears on horizon: “Well, 
if we can't beat ’em, we can always get ’em hooked on tobacco.’’ —M. s. 

Typist, referrii^ to office girl-watchers: “Sometimes I feel like a piece 
of cheese in the office rat race.” —i. b. 

Suburban wife to commuting hud)and: “Have a good day, dear, and 
* try not to breathe too much in the city.” —R. k. 

Middle-aged woman, at foreign film, to friend: “I have an idea that 
those sub-tides don’t tell the whole story.” —B: b. 

Teenager trying on new suit: “May I return it if my parents like it?” 

—F. H. B. 

Official of market-research organization: “I knew it would happen 
sooner or later—die latest figures show loo per cent undecided or oon’t- 
know.” • —M. B. 
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A Grandfather s 
Guide to 
Baby- Snatching 

By Floyo Miller 


Wrinkles for facing the 
facts of life—at 55 


aonHonnv molt uanwr Tuun 


S OME PEOPLE seem to think it's 
easy to be a grandfather. Well, 
perhaps so, bur I found a sur¬ 
prising variety of pitfalls surround¬ 
ing the job. Since I've been a 
grandfather for three months now, 
1 feel it my duty to give some advice 
and guidance to men approaching 
this honourable estate. 

Face up to the facts of life. When 
my son and daughter-in-law an¬ 
nounced the approaching event, my 
wife and I were thrilled, of course, 
and the four of us had a big celebra¬ 
tion. But later a reaction set in. 
**Why, you’re too voung to be a 
grandfather," I said to myself. 

This was obviously untrue—I was 
55. ‘‘Well, you don’t lool^ old 
enough," I said. This was even 
more ridiculous. 

The truth is, the march of time 
is beyond our power to alter. So, 
accept and enjoy it. 

Don*t lose your composure. My 
wife has an infallible technique for. 
spreading news. She telephones 
certain girl friends, pledges them to 
secrecy, then tells them the latest 
bulletin. Up to now the fastest- 
moving, hottest items have been sur¬ 
gical cktails. But I discovered that 
word of an impending grandchild 
is hotter still. 

The very next afternoon I found 
myself the centre of attention. My 
niece and several of her playmates 
(fractious ten-year-olds) spotted me 
half a street away and yelled in 
unison, “Hallo, Grandpa!" Then 
they burst into giggles, jumping up 
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and down and covering their 
mouths with their hands. 

I had just escaped these litde 
horrors when the village policeman 
rode slowly past and called out 
“Morning, Grandpa!** 

Then mat evening I found my 
wife looking at me with amusement 
and affection. She said gendy, 
“Now, then, Grandpa.** 

How can anyone keep calm under 
these conditions.^ I have evolved a 
facial expression which I recom¬ 
mend to all men. When you're 
teased don't try to defend yourself; 
simply give an enigmatic smile, 
slightly touched wiui pride and 
modesty. Let them work that out. 

Avoid a sex preference. I wanted 
a boy, a grandson, not only for pride 
of name but because I'd luiow how 
to cope with one. My only child was 
a boy, and how well I remembered 
the various and dismaying beha¬ 
viour patterns he went through. 
Now rd be able to stand at his 
shoulder to advise and reassure. 
“This will pass,** I'd say to him. 
“He's behaving exactly as you did 
at his age. Be firm, but not 
alarmed.'* 

Well, Jennifer arrived on rime, 
weighing six pounds ten ounces. 
When my son telephoned me with' 
the news I felt a small stab of jdis> 
appointment. But that afternoon 
when 1 first saw my granddaughter 
1 dlsc9vered I had been wrong, 
completely and totally wrong-*l hra 
wanted Jennifer from the begin¬ 
ning. Tl^ tiny creature, so delicate 
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and feminine, was already a 
mystery. No one would expect any 
advice from me on how to bring 
her up. I was freed of all responsi¬ 
bilities except to love and indulge 
her. 

Get yourself a speciality. There 
will be competition in the &mily to 
mind and care for the baby and, 
frankly, there just aren't enough 
jobs to go round It's as well for me 
grandfather to find some area where 
his services are unique. 

I chose photography. 1 reasoned 
that everyone would want a com¬ 
plete pictorial record of the child 
—^asleep, awake, first smile, first 
tooth, first step. The “court photo- 
grap^er*’ becomes the indispensable 
man. 


The day after 1 heard of the preg¬ 
nancy 1 went out to buy a simple 
camera. I emerged an hour later. 
Around my neck hung an expensive 
reflex camera with through-me-len$ 
light metering, diaphragm stops 
down to f/1.4, shutter speed up to 
a thousandth of a second. In a 
leather bag hung from my shoulder 
there nestled auxiliary lenses, filters 
and an electronic flash gun. I had 
a good six months to get some 
practice. 

When Jennifer arrived 1 was 
ready. At the first opportuni^, I was 
in position in front of the nospitai 
nursery window, inserting a real of 
high-speed colour film in my cam¬ 
era, aojusting knobs, firing my fla$h 
gun. 

It was five days bdbre I discovered 
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that disaster was awaiting me. After 
finishing the roll of film, I opened 
the camera to remove it—and stared 
in disbelief. 

I hadn't loaded it properly and 
it had come loose. No pictures 
of Jennifer I What an ignominious 
beginning to my career as court 
photographer! 

Fortunately,' failure becomes a 
goad that forces redoubled efforts. 
I now have boxes and boxes of col> 
our slides showing Jennifer in all 
her lovely and fragile innocence. 
When friends congratula^ me on 
the pictures, I say, with becoming 
modesty, **No photographer could 
go wrong with such an enchanting 
model.” And maybe that's true. 

Be patient with Grandmother, Of 
all the adults involved, the one who 
will have the most difficulty adjust¬ 
ing to a new role will be your wife. 
She is delighted to be a grand¬ 
mother, but she wants it on her 
terms. During this period she is 
apt to say totally opposite things 
and not see any contradiction. 

”Do you suppose they'll let us 
baby-sit much?” she said one eve¬ 
ning. “No doubt her mother will 
see more of the baby than I will.” 

Minutes later she said, “I don't 
want them to Kt the idea that we'r^ 
always availaue to baby-sit at their 
beck and call. 1 have my own life * 
to live, too.” 

A grandfather must be careful not 
to agree (or disagree) with ever]^ 
thine she says dunng this period. 
To find yourself stuck with one of 


her discarded positions can be a 
nerve-racking experience. 

heam to he a liar. This advice 
may sound indefensible, but there 
are times when it is the only way to 
secure ^our rights. 

Jennifer was a month old when 
she first came to spend the whole 
day with us. I had it all worked out 
—^which jobs were appropriately 
done by the grandmother and whicn 
by the grandfather. For instance, 
changing nappies is obviously wom¬ 
an's work, while pushing the pram 
is just as surely a task for a man. 

We had Jennifer in our possession 
for a full 20 minutes before we de¬ 
cided it was time to give the neigh¬ 
bours a chance to admire her. We 
bundled her up, put her in the pram 
and tucked a olanket firmly round 
her. Then my wife grabned the 
pram handle and set off. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” I called. 
“That's my job, pushing the pram.” 

“No, dear,” she said sweedy. 
“The job belong to whoever gets 
hold of the hanffie first.” 

I was shocked. In 30 years of 
marriage I'd never suspected my 
wife ofmeh sneakiness. 

Later that day, after the trium¬ 
phal neighbourhood tour, one feed¬ 
ing, one sleep and four nappy 
:hanges, my wife said, “Let's go 
into town. I want to buy Jennifer 
a dress.” 

The three of us piled into the car. 
In town, I found a parking space, 
turned 0^ the engine, then opened 
the car door for my wife. “Here, 
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ril hold Jennifer while you get out. 
Then Pli give her back to you.” 

I cradled Jennifer in my arms and 
began a slow walk down the street. 

“Wait,” my wife called. “You 
said you’d give her back to me.” 

“Now what do you suppose 
would make me tell a Ue like that?” 

Conform — don*t try to change the 
rules. The rituals of grandfather- 
hood were established generations 
ago and nothing you can do will 
change them. Though you be a sol¬ 
dier, tycoon, explorer or intellectual, 
folklore has it that the grandchild 
will bedazzle you, rob you of your 
senses, reduce ybu to a jellylike blob 
of emotion. And folklore is correct. 


You arc expected to boast. Why 
not do so? You are expected to see 
your grandchild as the most beauti¬ 
ful and intelligent baby ever bom. 
Why try to be modest? For the first 
time in your life you are expected to 
indulge yourself. So don’t knock 
the system. 

That’s all the time I have for ad¬ 
vice—there’s a car coming up the 
drive bringing Jennifer for a visit. 
She knows me now and always 
greets me with a smile of incandes¬ 
cent radiance. Her parents and her 
grandmother claim it is the same 
smile she gives them, but I know 
the difference. Jennifer and I 
know the difference. 




Ways of the World 

In Ecuador a manu&cturer of a foot powder called Pulvapies decided 
to use the slogan; “Vote for any candi^te, but if you want well-being 
and hygiene, vote for Pulvapies.*’ Then, on the eve of a municipal dcc- 
tion, the company distributed a leaflet the same size and colour as official 
voting papers, saying: “For Mayor: Honourable Pulvapies.” When the 
votes were counted, the town had elected Pulvapies mayor by a clear 
majority. -Heuten 

A Toronto employment agency has developed a ‘'Mod-Meter” to guide 
girls on accepud>le skirt lengths m various offices. Ihe meter shows tha^ 
bsmks want skim no more than knee-high, while art studios accept any- 
thing up to mid-thigh. In between, in ascending order, are insurance, 
accounting, manuf^turers, lawyers, brokers, adverting and film 
producers. —InUdtrt Nmaitutf 



Intricate stone gevelsteens like this one^ over 
the doorways of seventeenth-century Dutch 
houses, indicated the owner*s name or business 


Holland Re-gilds Her 
Golden Age 

Angered by the wanton destruction of 

their country’s historic houses, the Dutch have 

developed a vigorous prograninic of preservation 

By Karl Dltzek 

I N 1917, a beautiful, four-storey curves of the great canals. No one, 
house on Amsterdam’s Heren- the city worker told himself, had a 
gracht was being pulled down right to destroy beauty and history 
by workmen. The house was more as these workmen were doing. Why 
than 300 years old. On the other didn’t someone stop them? 
side of the canal, a dedicated muni- Unfortunately, it was too late to 
cipal worker watched, seething with save this particular survivor of a 
anger. For as long as he could re- dozen wars and three centuries of 
member he had admired and loved iircs, storms and pestilence. But in 
Amsterdam’s tall, handsome seven- the weeks that followed, the deter- 
teenth-century houses, facing one mined man distributed pamphlets 
another across the water like soldiers throughout Amsterdam, calling for 
standing to attention. “Patrician a stop to this wanton ruination of 
Houses of our Golden‘Age,’’ proud historical monuments. A group of 
Dutchmen called them. citizens from all walks of life 

These solidly built houses, with formed a society to put a stop to the 
their delicately carved stonework, destruction of tneir heritage. Named 
whispered colourful tales of adven- after Hendrik de Keyser, Amster- 
ture and opulence, and created long dam’s city sculptor and architect 
vistas • that followed the gentle from 1595 until his death in 1621, 
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the society held its first meeting on 
January 3,1918. 

In the years since that momentous 
meeting, severe laws have been 
passed to protect everything in the 
nation of ‘irreplaceable cultural 
value.” Today it is a criminal 
offence to alter a brick, stone or 
piece of wood or tile of any declared 
monument without permission from 
the Ministry of Culture, Recreation 
and Social Activities at The Hague. 

The laws also cover windmills. At 
least a hundred have been restored 
with government help. Many of 
them are used on Saturday after¬ 
noons when millers explain their 
ancient trade to schoolchildren. 

In Amsterdam alone, more than 
5,600 historical dwellings remain. 
“Probably no other city in the 
world except Venice has so many,” 
says Gerard Roosegaarde-Bisschop, 
scientific officer at the Ministry of 
Culture. 

By the mid'i95o*s, the Hendrik 
de Keyser Society had become a 
model for other similar organiza¬ 
tions. But all too often money for 
preservation was short. Citizens and 
government were willing but frugal. 

To meet financial problems one 
group, the Amsterdam Company 
ror City Restoration, set up a plan 
which would not only conserve 
houses but bring a proBt to investors 
as well. The company issued five 
million guilders’ (about Rs. 10-4 
lakhs) worth of shares, and insur¬ 
ance companies, clubs and banks 
soon bougW up the first million. 



Close~up pj a typical 
hoisting beam 

The first building purchased by 
the new company was a neglected 
Bve-storey house on Brouwersgracht 
with a grocery on the first floor. 
“Our thought was to revive the 
‘inner city’ as much as possible as 
a residential area,” says J. M. 
Hengeveld, who is now directing 
the company’s activities. “Make it a 
‘living place,’ where people desiring 
individuality may live a modern life 
behind old facades.” Experience has 
borne him out. When the final coat 
of paint is dry, hundreds clamour 
for the new quarters. 

Men of the Golden Age built 
solidly, modern builders discovered. 
Coming home with pockets full of 
profits, seventeentf^ntury traders 
had lifted their mansions four 
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storeys into the air, putting store¬ 
rooms at the top where thieves could 
not reach the goods. The beams the 
workmen uncover are tremendous— 
six inches wide and i6 deep. To 
support them, great wooden piles go 
down through 6o feet of mud and 
peat to firmer sand beneath. 

Walls and hallways were white¬ 
washed, the heavy oeams carefully 
painted. Windows, large at the first 
floor, grew smaller with each level, 
ending with the servants* quarters 
at the top In the next century, 
occupants of these houses added 
marble panelling to the living- 
rooms and stairways and decorated 
the ceilings with plaster figures. 

Because of the high cost of land 
along the canals, the building tracts 
were narrow, often only 15 to 20 
feet. Stairs were so steep that furni¬ 
ture or cargo had to be lifted from 
the outside. Walking along the 
street, the hoisting beam with its 
huge hook-and-rope pulley can still 
be seen embedded in the gable of 
each house. The house fronts lean 
forward slightly to let this hauling 
block swing freely and to prevent 
goods being raised from the street 
or canal from bumping against 
walls and windows. 

To convert the early buildings to 
modern use, three or four houses*' 
are often joined horizontally. Divid¬ 
ing walls are knocked out and floors 
levelled, ^he laws do little to re¬ 
strict mo^cation of the interions.) 
A bank 6r business concern takes 
over the widened ground-floor area. 


and families the rooms above. Old 
chimneys come down, modern 
plumbing and a central-heating sys¬ 
tem, fueHed by gas from new wells 
in North Holland, go in. 

Since nothing on the outside may 
be changed, the stone gevelsteen — 
the symTOl indicating the owner’s 
name or business before the advent 
of street numbers—^remains, carved 
in the peak or above the front door. 
It may be the figure of a fisherman, 
a lion’s head, a dead man’s mask, 
a wheelbarrow, a double eagle or 
three-crowned herrings—^more rare¬ 
ly a knightly coat of arms. 

On Prinscngracht, in the flat that 
a young artist has rented, a fox 
still decorates the peak and, above 
the front door, a fox runs with a bird 
in his mouth. A little further down 
the brick-paved road, under the 
date 1653, ^ lamb with a banner 
of the cross is carefully preserved. 

Museum Piece. Experts consider 
the restoration at 168 Herengracht 
one of the best so far. The structure, 
originally redesigned in 1638 from 
a confectioner’s shop, has on its 
facade the earliest example of a 
“neck” gable. Its stucco corridors, 
handsome curving stairway and 
painted hangings, all added in the 
eighteenth century, were saved to 
house theatrical relics. “Alas,” says 
one officer at the Ministry of Cul¬ 
ture, “we can’t make museums from 
aU the old houses. Banks and other 
businesses must have room to grow 
in some of them.” 

In April 1967, a restored double 
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building on Singelgracht called Dc 
Dolfign because of its carved orna¬ 
ments, and created originally by the 
architect de Keyser, was dedicated 
with elaborate ceremonial The 
tenant, a firm specializing in cloth¬ 
ing accessories, is particularly proud 
of the fact that a seventeenth- 
century occupant was city guard 
Frans Banningh Cocq, principal 
hgure in Rcnibrandt’s controversial 
painting. Night Watch 

Some years after Amsterdam be¬ 
gan to salvage its architectural heir¬ 
looms, ancient Utrecht, 25 minutes 
journey away, initiated its plan 
Here, durmg the first century, 
Roman soldiers built a large wooden 
fort and a stout gate, the site of 
which IS still visible on the pave¬ 
ment near the cathedral called the 
Dom. 

Utrecht’s present Monument 
Foundation was born in 1943, when 
Hitler’s soldiers were tramping the 
streets. With a nauon on half 
rations, there was no money for such 
refinements as preservation, but 
geographers, architects and his¬ 
torians, guided by The Hague 
Ministry, continued to work qmetly. 
And when the occupation ended, 
their plan was ready. 

Because money was scarce, their 
first efforts were the reconditioning 
of fine Gothic and Renaissance wm- 
dows, carved oak doors, sculpted 

T<ips D§ DaUiga btfon nstoratwn 
Beitom: TIuoMdsomdoiibU bmidmg^fidfy 
nstared to ttsfomui^beauty, mtmrtd m tho 
SingdgrodU 
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bronze gates, and high-stepped 
gabies which otherwise might nave 
collapsed. A few years later, the city 
established its own Department of 
Antiquities in the division of Public 
Works which now has the well- 
^nown architect C. A. Baart de la 
Faille as one of its guiding geniuses. 

Money is still scarce, but encour¬ 
aging support has come from hun¬ 
dreds of ordinary people giving a 
few guilders each to their national 
crusade. 

In 20 years some 30 structures in 
Utrecht have been reconditioned, 
and sold or rented as flats, houses, 
banks or small businesses. As in 
Amsterdam, interiors are modern¬ 
ized without destroying their atmos¬ 
phere while the exteriors are left 
unchanged except for slight fece- 
lifts. Mindful of its cultural heritage, 
Utrecht has taken special care over 
its many chapels, university class¬ 
rooms and patrician houses. 

Numerous orphanages, work- 
houses and almshouses, once run by 
medieval religious orders and 
guilds, have also been recondi¬ 
tioned. In one of these refuges for 
the poor, on a corner near the 
Nieuwesracht, the widow who 
founded it in 1651 had carved in 
the stones an honest admission that, 
her purpose was “not to gain the 
favour of the world but to win a 
place in Heaven.** Her pious words 
nave been carefully preserved. 


Dramatic examples of preserva¬ 
tion are found in a number of small 
towns which, until recently, slept 
undisturbed by the destructive de¬ 
mands of progress. The alert Minis¬ 
try of Culture has listed many of 
them as untouchable. 

Living History. One example is 
medieval Elburg. One of the few 
walled communities left in Europe— 
a gate still stands—Elburg is a little 
fishing town near the Zuider Zee. It 
has only four small streets, with one 
canal and one street that cross 
exactly in the town centre. But the 
feature that gives the town its dis¬ 
tinction is the steepness of the red- 
tiled roofs. All alike, all pointed 
towards heaven at the same height 
and angle, they must remain as they 
are: not a tile may be changed. 

In a third-floor modern Bat on 
Prinsengracht in Amsterdam lives 
82-year-old architect Hcndricus 
Theodorus Wijdeveld, colleague of 
the late American architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. He stands beside his 
drawing-board and talks enthusiasm 
tically of the restoration of his city. 

“People are wanting a sniff of the 
old,** he says. ‘*In the end we can 
make a wonderful world.’* 

And all because an obscure young 
man happened to glance across a 
canal 50 years ago and became angry 
when he saw workmen tearing 
down a b^utiful seventeenth- 
century house. 


Onb _ _ neckline to another: **Don’t dance with the general— 
his ffi< are odd.** HoumhIm Coni*r 0 , Itidy 
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Flying the 
Fabulous 
Phantom 

By (jerald O’Rourke 


T he McDonnell F'4 Phantom 
11 IS a twin-engine, carrier- 
or land-based fighter-bomber 
which has made a legendary reputa¬ 
tion for Itself in the Vietnamese con¬ 
flict. 

Capable of travelling at twice the 
speed of sound, this U.S. military 
aircraft weighs 15 tons by itself, and 
can carry another 13 tons of fuel and 
armament—bombs, rockets, mis¬ 
siles, guns, napalm, or anything else 



What it's like to 
operate the hottest 
fighter-bomber ever 
to be flown in combat 


oMMOiiu *M« tn wunie aMiniT 


that can be lashed on to a bomb rack. 
In its bulbous nose it carries an 
excellent radar and a complex com¬ 
puter for Sparrow III and Side¬ 
winder missiles. In a modified 
reconnaissance version, it does out¬ 
standing aerial photographic work. 

But perhaps the most impressive 
characteristics of the F-4, from the 
pilot’s pdnt of view, are its power 
and ac^eration. Whether you take 
it from a standing start on a mnway, 
from a catapultd^t on a carrier, 
or from 'idling along” at subsonic 
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speeds, the kick you feel when the 
throttle is opened up is something 
between exhilaration and intoxica* 
tion. 

Jet engines, breathing air, are 
generally good only in the tro¬ 
posphere surrounding the earth to a 
height of about 50,000 to 60,000 feet. 
But in a Phantom, when a quick 
zoom is needed to hit a target high 
above you, you have the necessary 
power. This is called a “zoom 


air to burn the fuel properly. As the 
Phantom runs out of power and 
aerodynamic control, it goes over 
the top in whatever attitude and 
direction it wants to. You may feel 
as if the plane is flying sideways or 
upside down, or is slowly rotating. 
The sky above is black, below is 
light, which adds to the confusion, 
since up seems to be down. Then 
the Phantom tumbles gently back 
down again. As it falls into the 



\ 


climb,” and it is a lot of fun, in a 
professional way. 

First, you accelerate the plane’s 
jet engines to a really good speed— 
high up in the su^rsonic region. 
Then you pull back the stick and 
point the F-4’s nose up in the air. 
The sensation of power, as yoii^ 
steam up to 50,000 feet and above, 
is overwhelming. You just hang on, 
because you soon get into the region 
of the atmosphere where control 
surf^ hardly work at all and 
where jet eitgines can't get enough 


thicker air, its wings and tail come 
to life and take a grip, and it flies 
again as a proper air-breather 
should. 

A pilot can’t ever afford to be 
sloppy, but with a Phantom he can 
make a mistake now and again and 
tt will be covered up for him. Many 
F-4S have survived bone-rattling 
bad landings on an aircraft carrier 
without complaint. 

The tremendous power which is 
almost instantly available can ex¬ 
tract a pilot from many a bad 
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combat situation. Then, too, twin 
engines—and two heads, pilot and 
flight officer—are generally better 
than one in emergencies. 

In spite of the Phantom's excel¬ 
lence, there are situations which de¬ 
mand the utmost in skill from the 
pilot. One is the ''rotation off the 
cat"—rotating the swept wings to 
the right nose-high attitude, quickly 
and precisely, while being cata¬ 
pulted from a carrier deck. 

On a good black night when the 
horizon is not visible, a pilot may 
pull back too far on the stick, 
which throws the plane into a steep, 
dangerous climbing attitude at low 

S eed and low altitude. To correct 
is, as he must to avoid stalling, 
the pilot rams the stick forward. 
This pitches the nose downward and 
uts negative “g”^ (gravity force) on 
im. 

Experiencing negative "g" while 
trying to fly by instruments in a 
tight situation on a black night is 
the most excruciating feeling imag¬ 
inable. You are lifted off me seat 
a bit, your feet feel light on the 
rudders. 

Anything accidentally loose in 
the cockpit, like old pencils or small 
nuts or din, flies up in your face. 
If your helmet isn't tight, it tends 
to come down on your forehead, 

Captain Gerald O’Rourke was the naval 
officer in charge of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet’s 
fine P-4 fighter squadron, and later com¬ 
manded s^lar detachments aboard the 
nudear canier USS Entertri$e and on air 
reconnaissance hv Americans Pacific Fleet. 
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giving you. a feeling of impending 
Uindness. 'And me middle-ear 
mechanism by which vou instinc¬ 
tively measure up-ana-down and 
left-and-right fills your brain with 
wholly erroneous information. 

There is also an element of sheer 
terror, since you and your flight 
officer may well be only a few sec¬ 
onds from a watery grave. Over it 
all is anger at yourself for having 
erred in the first place. Over-rotation 
off the cat, however, is not a con¬ 
tinuous problem. Few pilots do it 
more thw once. 

Double Effort. The mastery of 
the Phantom is a dual achievement. 
Without the flight officer, the F-4 
is just another piece of air trans¬ 
port. The flight officer handles navi¬ 
gation and communications, and 
provides significant assistance in fir¬ 
ing the weapons. 

In his interceptor role, he does the 
radar scanning and homes in on the 
target. The mght officer can take 
over manual control of the highly 
automatic weapons system when he 
feels that it is either not up to 
standard or is being decoyed by 
countermeasures. 

Most pilots and flight officers se¬ 
lect their own parmers. The team^ 
ing is done on the basis of mutual 
respect. Many of the men are in 
their ao's, with little experience of 
responsibility. 

When a young pilot is assigned 
to a squadron, and a 2 milUbn £llar 
(about Rs. x>5 crofts) aeroplane and 
another man's Ule are entrusted to 
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his care, he matures at an astound¬ 
ing rate. Real professionalism de¬ 
velops apace with true friendships. 

Phantoms have been employed in 
a variety of roles. They escort 
reconnaissance flights, carry bombs 
and rockets on regular attack mis¬ 
sions, and stand guard on carriers 
and airfields as defensive units. 
They dash in ahead of other attack¬ 
ing aircraft to suppress anti-aircraft 
fire with rockets, bombs and pod- 
mounted cannons. At night they 


carry flares as well as ordnance. 
Their excellent radar and naviga¬ 
tional equipment give them greater 
accuracy in finding and destroying 
enemy rolling stock. They can use 
their equipment to bomb through 
overcasts, albeit with reduced 
accuracy. 

The credit for America's success 
in the air is largely due to the 
''Fabulous Phantom" and to the 
men who fly this wonderful 
machine. 



Playing the Game 

When a Welsh golfer put in a claim for a broken golf club, his insur¬ 
ance company pointed out that the damage had been caused by 20 years of 
wear and tear, and declined to pay. The golfer, in turn, pointed out that 
he had had a life TOlicy with them for 40 years, and he hoped that they 
weren't going to taxe the same attitude. The company paid up. —s.u 


Caught on the Hop 

Some weeks ago we chronicled the efforts of Master Henry Parker (aged 
nine, of Ramstfen in Oxfordshire) to discover whether Kangaroos can 
swim. Australia House, Oxford University, the Natural History Museum, 
the Government of New South Wales, all were asked and none knew. 

Australia House said, "the animal’s structure is believed to prevent it 
from doing so." Several Guardian readers thought otherwise. Master 
Parker remained unsatisfied. Now he has finally received an official 
communication from Dr. Harry Frith, Director of the Division of Wild¬ 
life Research at the Western .\ustralian Museum in Perth. Twice, Frith 
attests, he peiaonafly has seen kangaroos swim, “awkwardly, with much 
splashing of die forearms, in an upright posture." 

Master Parker, it can be reported, is reasonably happy widi this assur¬ 
ance. But he would still like to know whether, when they take to lakes 
or rivers, kangaroos’ pouches fill with water. —rw Gumdimn, London 
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Surprised by (iod 


The intimate and'perceptive reflections 
of a young clergyman 


By Robert Hudmut 

W HAT is extraordinary 
about this job is that it 
keeps you in touch with 
birth and death, love and hate, joy 
and sorrow. When a baby is lx}rn, 
you are there. When a man dies, 
you are there. When a man and 
woman want to live the rest of their 
lives together, they come to you. 
When they are fed up, they come 
back to you. This means that a 
clergyman must be flexible. He 
must be able to go from death to 
birth in a matter of hours, from 
divorce to marriage in the swing of 
his door. 

Once I asked a newspaperman 
why he went to church. Reporters 
can be rather cynical, and when 1 
find one who is truly religious, I 
make a point of talking with him. 

**When we had to taKe our little 
bpy to hospital,’’ he said, **our 
clergyman met us there. He stayed 
several hours.” 

omnniB maa "miminB sv cm." «t ■ 


'‘What did he doP” 1 asked. 
“Pray? Read the Bible? Make small 
talk?’’ 

“He was just there,” the reporter 
replied. 

I ovER'SYMPATHiZE at hospital bed¬ 
sides. Occasionally I even think I 
have the patient’s symptoms. Doc¬ 
tors get over this sort of thing in 
medical school; they know it im¬ 
pairs their effectiveness. But clergy¬ 
men are not always able to. And 
there is some question whether they 
should. A brusque doctor is one 
thing. He is treating the body. But a 
brusque clergyman is a contradic¬ 
tion. He is ministering to something 
more than the body. He is suffering 
with the patient. Suffering love is 
all the Chnstian has. 

XoNiOHT 1 am in my car, making 
visits. In this house there is sadbess 
because a mandmother has died. In 
this one mew is hope because a 

vmtL wr tmomum* 
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teenage son is gifted. Over here, a 
father is getting established in a 
new business. Down the road there, 
they sometimes talk of divorce. 
These are real people with real joys 
and real sorrows. Inexplicably, they 
open their doors and nearts to me, 
a real person with real joys and sor¬ 
rows, too. And together we open 
ourselves to the possibility of God. 

A. WOMAN is thinking of leaving the 
church because she wants “peace,” 
not “challenge.” God knows 1 want 
peace, too. But I want hortesty more. 
Better a tortured integrity than a 
phoney peace. So far she has stayed 
with us. 

Jt’s the Bible as much as anything 
that keeps me at this. 1 have never 
known anything like it. The power 
of it. 1 am mesmerized. It is the only 
permanence. 

Some outside the church say they 
couldn*t possibly be in because 
they're not good enough. Nothing 
could be farther from the mark. 
People don't join the church be¬ 
cause they're good. The church is a 
real sinner centre, llie only differ¬ 
ence between the sinners on the in¬ 
side and those on the outside is that 
the insiders are tryingto do some¬ 
thing about their sip. They're more 
ambitious. They have a plan. 

7his SiTNiuY, at both services and 
at the same point in each, a meadow 
lark sang. It was during the prayers. 


I was astonished. To have such nat¬ 
ural beauty in the service does not 
happen often. Fortunately, I had the 
good sense to keep quiet during the 
second service and let the meadow 
lark do the praying. 

I WISH everyone in the congregation 
could have a chance at this job for a 
week. Each person would see that 
there are people whose problems are 
bigger than his, and in thinking 
about their problems he would get 
hii in the right perspective. This is 
really what the “priesthood of be¬ 
lievers” IS all about. We are all 
ministers to each other. 

People are too deferential. My 
friend was saying that my sermons 
had better be good or he wasn't 
going to come and hear them. I'm 
with him all the way. A sloppy ser¬ 
mon wastes everybody's time—^in¬ 
cluding God's. For me this means , 
an hour in the study for every 
minute in the pulpit. 

^o OTHER institution can touch the 
family as a teacher of religion. If 
there’s no religion in the parents, 
there will rarely be any in die chil¬ 
dren. We're Christians by chromo* 
some as well as conviction. It's that 
simple. And also that challenging. 

A WOMAN apologized for her hus¬ 
band never being in church. “The 
gardening keeps him pretty busy.” 
Yet if a man misses four consecutive 
meetings of his Rotary Gub in a 
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year, he’s out. If a man doesn’t turn 
up for work, he’s fired. This kind 
of no-nonsense approach makes 
sense in any organization. It ought 
to make sense in the Christian 
church. Christ is certainly as im¬ 
portant as weeding. 

IT WOULD be helpful if you could 
have a burning bush, like Moses, or 
a Damascus Road, like Paul. But I 
know no clergyman for whom it has 
happened that way. People think we 
must have seen a vision or heard 
a call. But. most clergymen are as 
blind and deaf as everyone else. The 
only difierence between them and 
the next fellow—^if there is any 
difference at all—is that they are 
ready day and night to be surprised 
by God. 

This is not to say that the light 
shines and the voice swaks any 
more for clergymen than for anyone 
else. It is only to say that they are on 
a 24-hour alert. Presumably. 

A. woMANaskedpoint-blank,“What 
is the purpose of life?” It was one 
of those questions the clergyman as 
teacher always hopes will come but 
never seems ready to answer. 

**To know Goo,” I ventured. 


“Do you?” she asked. 

“No,” I replied. “That’s why 
I’m a clergyman.” 

A. MAN SAID to me after a sermon, 
“You must learn compassion.” He’s 
right, of course. The ability to com¬ 
municate compassion is a rare gift. 
It’s a matter of manner as much 
as anything. A preacher may talk 
about love with beautiful oiction 
and flawless elocution, but if his 
mien belies his meaning, his talk 
will be worthless. On the other 
hand, he may mumble his words 
and jumble his thoughts, but if love 
is in his eyes and manner, his talk 
will convince. In truly great preach¬ 
ing, mien and meaning marry. 

I THINK of the coffin and the freshly 
dug earth. I think of the young 
woman with laughter bubbling 
from her lips as she talks with her 
husband-to-be. I think of the litde 
boy in an oxygen tent with his teddy 
bear. 1 think of the mother smiling 
the smile of first mothers as she telfe 
of the birth of her child. And then I 
think of myself and my being there, 
and of God’s coming somehow out 
of the nowhere into the now, here, 
and being there, too. 


Moonshine 

We disbelieve most of the reports on Unidentified Hyii^ Oi^ccts, but 
a man recently contended that he was late for work because the road was 
obstructed by a large orange or yellow thing, with Bashing lights, and 
filled with very smaU peofde. ^ 

It was a sdm bus. 




1. A man wanted a pound's worth 
of silver in shillings and sixpences. 
When he found that he had one six¬ 
pence more than he had shillings, he 
thought that he had been ghien either 
sixpence too much or sixpence too 
litue. In foct, the change was correct. 
Can you explain this? 

2. Three women each have two 
daughters, and they all go into a res¬ 
taurant for a meal. There are only 
seven vacant'seats in the restaurant 
but each has a seat to herself. How 
do they manage it? 

3. A doctor in London had a brother 
in Manchester who was a lawyer. But 
the lawyer in Manchester did not have 
a brother in London who was a 
doctor. Why? 

4. If you put a sixpenny piece in an 
empty bottle and replaced the cork, 
how would you get the sixpence out 
of the bottle without taking out the 
cork or breaking the bottler 

5. A farmer had twplve sheep and 
decided to put each of them in a 
separate pen; but to make the pens he 
^d only twdve loim hurdles and six 
Half-length hurdles. How did he do it? 


6. Which is heavier—a pound of gold 
or a pound of potatoes? 

7. Place a penny and two half¬ 
pennies, or three pennies, on a table 
like this: 



Now move A So that it lies between 
B and C, without touching C, or 
moving B. 

8. A man stood in his garden with a 
bucket in each hand. The water in one 
bucket was at a temperature of 15 
degrees Centigrade, and in the other 
at 15 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Along came his small son and 
dropped a penny into each bucket 
simultaneously. Which penny reached 
the bottom of the bucket first? 

9. Can you draw four straight lines 
through these nine circles without 
lifting your,pen from the paper? 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

10. A man wanted to double the size 
of the s^are swimming pool in his 
garden. There was a tree growing at 
each corner, like this: 



How did he double the size of the 
pool, still keeftti^ it square, and with¬ 
out cutting down any of the trees? 
Turn to page 6 t for the ansufers. 
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The Pill and the 
Teenage Girl 

By Pearl Buck 

Author of "Ihe Good Earth,” ”Dragon Seed,” 

“The Joy of Chddrtn'' 

A world-famous woman author speaks 

out on the controversial 
subject of oral contraception 


W AITING in my drawing- 
room are two ladies. Wc 
have an appointment to 
discuss the plight of American- 
Asian children, but I am not pre¬ 
pared for the f^st remark. 

“Wc were just discussing The 
Pill,’* one of the ladies says brightly. 

Everyone knows what The Pill is. 
It is a small object—yet its potential 
effect upon our society may be more 
devastating than the nuclear bomb. 

“I fear The Pill is not practical in 
Asian countries/* 1 tell the ladies. 

They laugh. “We aren*t thinking 
of Asian girls/* one says. “We ai^ 
thinking of our own ^ughters/* 

1 know those daughters. They are 
charming, well-educated girls iA 
their late teens. “Surely you don*t 
mean that Pat and Sue would.. /* 
“We just don*t know/* the elder 
lady says. “And Pd rat^r give my 

S9 


Sue The Pill than run the risk of an 
illegitimate child.*’ 

Wc spend an hour in agitated, 
intense talk, I the listener. The 
problem is real to these mothers: 
the change in the sex standards of 
their children, a change made 
abrupt by the arrival of The Pill. 

I am no stranger to The Pill, I 
with my seven daughters, the 
yoimgest three still in their teens. It 
occurs to me now to ask their ad¬ 
vice as I write. I summon the two 
who are at home this morning, aged 
i6 and 17. 

“What do your friends do about 
The Pill?** I ask. **For ^hat matter, 
what do you do?*’ 

Th^y are frank, as usual. The gav, 
outgoing one, the sometimes naum- 
ty 17-year-old, answers prampSv: 
“I know some giris who use it: 
molt of them ijpnk that if a gin 
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loves a boy, or even likes him, then 
it is all right.** 

“And you?’’ 

“I haven’t liked any boy that 
much yet. 1 don’t know what I’d do 
if 1 did. Maybe I’d still want to 
marry him first. Yes, 1 think I’d 
rather do that.’’ 

“Why?” 

She hesitates long enough for the 
younger one, my quiet, thoughtful 
one, to speak for herself. 

“I think it depends on the indi¬ 
vidual girl. I don’t think I’d want to 
use The Pill. I’d feel that I was 
somehow interfering with-'a life— 
someone’s life.’’ 

Precious Right. 1 understand. 
She is the daughter of an American 
serviceman. Her natural mother is 
Japanese. My four youngest adopted 
daughters are all the children of 
American servicemen and Asian 
mothers. They are deeply conscious 
of the right of a child to be born 
into a go^ home, with both father 
and mother waiting for him. 

“Whatever others do,’’ I say, “the 
question is whether you think it is 
right or wrong for girls to use The 
Pul. That is what I want to know.’’ 

“We don’t know what is right or 
wrong except for ourselves,” tw gay 
child says. 

It is as far as they will go. Beyond ^ 
that, as yet, they Mve no answers. 

I am left alone with pay thoughts. 

The Pill, of course, is designed to 
make sex “safe” wh^ver it takes 
place, either before or during mar- 
rtage, and “safe” means pievekitton , 


of pregnancy. For me, the greatest 
argument against sex before mar¬ 
riage has always been the possible 
child. Now, nowever. The Pill 
is here. If a girl uses it regularly, 
she is free from the risk of an 
illegitimate child. But is she free of 
responsibility? 

What is the sex act when it is 
nothing but release or sport? It 
is nothing—it is less than nothing. 
It becomes tiresome and even dis¬ 
gusting. Consider the prostitute who 
goes through her dreary round 
night after night. How wretched 
and stupid a way to earn one’s 
money, now joyless and mean—in 
truth a dog’s life! 

Consider the promiscuous man 
and woman. They move from one 
affair to another, yet all are only 
affairs unless love attends—faithful, 
deeply-rooted mutual love. Sex is 
the most intimate communication 
possible between two human beings. 
When it is carelessly and casually 
bestowed, the degradation is pro¬ 
found. I have not seen a promiscu¬ 
ous man or woman who did not 
show the effects: his/her spiritual 
quality is gone; he/she is animal. 

The chief commandment of the 
“new” morality, therefore, is that 
this intimate man-woman relation¬ 
ship is not to be misused for mere 
pnysical gratification. If these most 
intimate acts have already been 
used elsewhere and have lost their 
meaning as profound communica¬ 
tion, thw marriage—still the most 
rewarding of human relationships 
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—is robbed of its full meaning. 

At this TOint 1 pause. The door 
opens and my young married 
daughter comes in. She has five 
children of her own. She is, more¬ 
over, the confidante of my teenage 
daughters. 

“Read me what you are writing,** 
she commands. 

The Reasons Why. Obedient 
parent that I am, I comply. She 
listens, intent on every word. Her 
mind is keen and incisive. She is not 
afraid to praise or criticize. When I 
finish, she speaks. 

“You haven’t written down the 
real reason why The Pill is avail¬ 
able to young girls nowadays. The 
real reason is that mothers and 
fathers just don’t want to bother 
with their children. They don’t ask 
where their girls are going or with 
whom, nor do they set a time when 
the girls must be home. I know 
these mothers! They are so busy 
with their own lives, their jobs, their 
parties, their clubs, that they’d 
rather just provide The Pill for their 
daughters. And their daughters 
know it.** 

I remember the two ladies in the 
drawing-room. Yes, th^ are bu$y 
with their own social lite. 

“And even worse,** my daughter 
goes on, imjpetuous, earnest, anm, 
**some mothers think that if meir 
daughters don’t have a boy after 
them, they lose status. Why, I know 
a woman here in our own commu^ 
nity who got The PUl firom her doc¬ 
tor because her daughter is planning 
do 


June 

a camping trip with some other 
young people. The girl is not pretty, 
and she doesn’t omn have a boy¬ 
friend, and her mother wants her 
to ’have fun.’ 

“What can young people do if 
their parents are like this.^ Of 
course, young people won’t have 
standards if the older ones haven’t 
any.’’ 

1 am cruel enough to remind her. 
though gently, of certain incidents 
when she was a young girl and a 
beautiful one. “RememW the argu¬ 
ments you and 1 used to have?’’ 

She laughs. “Of course I remem¬ 
ber! And I’m old enough now to 
know you were right. I knew it even 
then. 1 think 1 felt proud that you 
cared enough about me to insist on 
knowing me boy, the place, the 
time I was coming home.’’ 

Age-old Wisdom. What is the 
new morality? Simply that while 
customs change, eternal principle 
holds. The eternal way is to liold fast 
to two profound principles: integrity 
of self, and respect for others. 

There can be no integrity unless 
it is based on self-discipline, a 
controlled and regulated life, the 
proper balance between the physical, 
the mental and the spiritu^ wing. 
Over-emphasis on aiw one of t& 
three will destroy the mlance of the 
whole and damage the personality. 

Respect fi>r others? It means tnat 
one snould do nothing which de¬ 
stroys this same balance in another 
human personality. 

Vague? 1 think not. Within each 
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of us is the knowledge of what the 
true self can be. And in the new 
morality the final guidepost remains 
what it has always been: “To thine 
own self be true.’* As for others, 
long ago a man named Immanuel 
Kant gathered into a compact sen- 
tcnce a great moral law: Whatever 


you do, he said in effect, judge first 
whether you would be willing for 
everyone to do that thing. 

Tm essential word is responsibil- 
ity—responsibility to oneself, for 
one’s every act and its effect upon 
one’s own self and that of others. 
This is the eternal way. 


Answers to “Puzzles to Puzzle Ifeu” (page S7) 


1. The man was given 13 .ditllings 
and 14 sixpences. 

2. One of the women is the grand¬ 
mother, and her two daughters are the 
mothers of the other four daughters. 
So there are seven of them altogether. 

3. The doctor in London was a 
woman doctor—so she was the sister, 
not the brother, of the lawyer in 
Manchester. 

4. Push the cork into the bottle, and 
shake out the sixpence. 

5. The farmer arranged the twelve 
long hurdles in the shape of six joined- 
up triangles. Then he used the six 
short hurdles to divide each triangle 
into two, like this: 



^ Odd b measured by iroy wei|^t, 
and potatoes by aooinh/pou. As an 


avoirdupois pound is nearly 22 per 
cent heavier than a troy pound, a 
pound of potatoes weighs more than a 
pound of gold. 

7. Put a finger of your right hand on 
B to prevent it from moving. Then 
with your left hand shoot A against B, 
thus causing C to move away. Now A 
can be moved into the vacant position. 

8. Fifteen degrees Fahrenheit is ICE! 

9. Draw the four straight lines 
through all nine circles by extending 
two lines outside the area. 



10. The dotted line represents the new 
pool twice the size. 
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De Gaulle’s Ten-Year 
Balance Sheet 

By Irwin Ross 

Implacable and unpredictable, de Gaulle has now 

ruled France for a decade. What is there 

to the credit—and debit—of "le Grand Charles"? 


T he velvet curtains part, and 
the towering figure of 
Charles de Gaulle suddenly 
appears. Massive crystal chandeliers 
glitter overhead. The General sits 
down on the dais at a red-eovered 
table that is bare except for a 
microphone. Stretching before him, 
filling every inch of the ornate Salle 
des F£tes in the Elys^ Palace, Paris, 

Gmtral d» GatUU holds the stage at last JVb 


are more than i,ooo journalists, 
diplomats, government officials. 

The date is November 27, 1967, 
and they have come together for one 
of the great state occasions in France 
—^President de Gaulle's semi-annual 
press conference. 

It is a press conference like no 
other in the world. Today, as al¬ 
ways, the 77-year-old General goes 

nber^s press confereme in the Elysie 
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through the ritual of asking for 
questions—most of them planted in 
advance—but makes no reply until 
they are all in. Then he groups the 
questions into categories, disregard¬ 
ing those he does not care for, and 
launches into a carefully prepared 
“reply.** There are no interruptions, 
no follow-up questions. 

He assails me United States on 
various grounds—^for the “odious** 
war in Viemam, for taking over var¬ 
ious industrial enterprises in France, 
for “encroaching** on the indmn- 
dence of Canada. Turning to the re¬ 
cent Arab-lsraeli war, he denounces 
the Israelis as aggressors. He delivers 
all judgements with implacable fin¬ 
ality, secure in the knowledge that 
whatever he says will become the 
unalterable policy of France—^unless 
he should change his mind. 

Term of Trial. De Gaulle has 
now ruled France for ten years. 
What has he achieved? What have 
been his successes and his failures? 

His own countrymen are by no 
means unanimous in their appraisal. 
Millions revere him as a hero. They 
remember him as the unknown 
brigadier-general who created the 
Free French movement in 19^0 and 
who, four years later, led th^ibera- 
tion forces into Paris. They think of 
him as the saviour of France who^ 
ato 1946* spent 12 yearn in die po- 
fitk^ wilderness, tm, in France's 
hour of agony, came back to head 
the g^ovemment and restore po his 
country much of its put grpitoess. 
Ax w same time, in iaoeasii^ 


numbers, other Frenchmen ridicule 
de Gaulle's pretensions and vote 
against him. They say that he has 
suffered from a lifelong confusion 
of identity between himself and 
France. They rebel at the arrogant 
certainty with which he regards 
himself as France*s chosen instru¬ 
ment of redemption. 

Algerian Crisis. De Gaulle*s first 
success—^and the prerequisite for 
all that followed—was in retriev¬ 
ing France from the brink of civil 
war. In 1958, a bitter colonial war 
was raging between Algerian 
nationalists and the French army. 
On May 13, the French settlers in 
Algeria rebelled against the Paris 
government, which they accused of 
betraying their interests. In France 
itself the army was preparing a 
coup. Left-wing elements were set¬ 
ting up “Defence of the Republic*’ 
committees around the country. On 
May 29, President Coty called on 
General de Gaulle to rally the nation 
and form a strong new government. 

Confirmed as Prime Minister and 
granted emergency powers by Par¬ 
liament, de Gaulle embarkea on a 
long and tortuous course of disen¬ 
gagement from Algeria. He was 
anything but candid, initially giving 
me French in Algeria the imprea* 
sion that he was solidly on their 
side. All the while he worked to 
undercut the power of the strong- 
willed French generak. He faced 
down two febeUions, in i960 and 
1961, and narrowly escaped assaisiii- 
acton. But, by 1962, Algeria was fiee 
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and the rebellious eenerals were in 
jail or in exile. Enoing the ruilious 
eight-year-old war was a tremen¬ 
dous achievement. 

Another major credit item was 
the inauguration of stable govern¬ 
ment. France’s Fourth "Republic, 
begun in 1947, had been disastrously 
weak. No single party had ever com¬ 
manded a majority in the National 
Assembly, and thus the government 
of the day was always dependent on 
a coalition. Most governments had 
measured their lifespan in months. 

Four months after de Gaulle’s re¬ 
turn, a new constitution was ap¬ 
proved by 79 per cent of the voters. 
It enormously enhanced presidential 
power. No longer could the 
National Assembly topple a gov- 
ermnent merely by defeating one of 
its legislative proposals; now it 
was reqmred to. pass a motion of 
censure oy majority vote. Moreover, 
the President held a whip over the 
Assembly: if it overturned the 
government, he could dissolve it and 
order new elections. 

Money Mnttera. The political 
stability which de^ Gaulle created, 
enabled him to put France’s econ¬ 
omic house in order. Inilatipn had 
been plaguing the country for years. 
It victimized people witn fixed in¬ 
comes, priced French exptnrts out of 
world markets and led to intermit¬ 
tent balance-of-payments crises—the 
same ailment from which Britain 
has been suffering in recent veart. 

Eccaiomists and politiciaiis uiew 
the cure: reduce public spending. 


raise taxes, restrict credit, limit 
wage increases. This therapy had 
been tried, but no earlier govern¬ 
ment could stay in power long 
enough to make it stick. By devalu¬ 
ing the franc 17-5 Mr cent and im¬ 
posing a harsh policy of ddlation, 
de Gaulle made France’s currency 
one of the most stable in the West. 

Although General de Gaulle’s 
successes are considerable, the debit 
side of the ledger is equally long. 
Take foreign policy. Since he be¬ 
came President in December 1958, 
the General has promoted a line of 
growing independence. He carried 
through the programme to create 
France’s own nuclear deterrent— 
the force de frappe, or striking 
force. First came airborne atomic 
bombs, then land-based missiles. 
Finally, France created its own 
nuclear submarines, which will go 
into service in the i^’s. 

But this effort has cost-France 
thousands of millions of francs 
which many Frenchmen think 
should have been spent on roads, 
hospitals and schools. What con¬ 
cerns the'outside'* world is that it 
has also greatly increased the danger 
of nuefear proliferation among 
other medium-size nations all over 
the world. The Gaullists justify the 
force de frappe on the grounds that 
the Unhed States may not algfays 
be willing to endanger ita own 
security m defence of Western 
Eumpe agMM a Soviet attack. 
However, naany milkary observers 
maintain likit tiie force de frdppe 
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merely gives France grandeur, not 
an effective defence. 

De Gaulle next 'disengaged 
France militarily from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
rationale largely is that Nato's 
military structure has outlived its 
purpose. The Western European 
nations are no longer weak and 
defenceless. Moreover, the argu* 
ment runs, Russia is today so pre¬ 
occupied with Red China that it is 
no longer in an aggressive mood 
towards the West. 

The Gaullists, however, overlook 
a crucial hict: the existence of 
Nato has done much to create 
whatever relaxation of tension there 
has been between Russia and the 
West. Thus, France is now enjoy¬ 
ing thb protection of Nato witn> 
*out doing anything to support it. 
If the other Nato allies followed 
France's example and dismissed 
U.S. and British troops from the 
Continent, how lon^ would the 
Russians be so congemal? 

Anti-Britain. De Gaulle has had 
perhaps an even more negative 
impact on the Qpmmon Market. 
This noble dream-—of an economic 
community of equals which would 
ultimately lead to a United States 
of Europe—has &om the beginning 
conflicted with de Gaulle's insion m 
France leading all Europe. 

Not only hat he lefu^ to subinit 
to the rule of majority votings in- 
un&Bg instead on the reteodon of 
nadoo^s veib^ but twice,* in 
*and ht has Modmd 


British entry into the Common 
Market on the grounds that Britain 
is not truly committed to Europe. 

His real motive is transparent. If 
Britain joined the Common Market, 
her influence might soon eclipse that 
of France. To avoid that danger he 
is willing to exclude the nation with 
the most advanced technology in 
Europe, and a population of over 
50 million people which would 
provide a greatly enlarged market 
tor the products of the six present 
•Common Market members. 

Little Influence. The most sig¬ 
nificant thing about de Gaulle's 
foreign policy is^its lack of achieve¬ 
ments. He has established French 
independence, but not much else. 
He signed a treaty for bilateral co¬ 
operation with Germany in 1963, 
but was unable to displace Ameri¬ 
can influence in German affairs. He 
has worked to easb the East-West 
division of Europe, voicing a gran¬ 
diose vision of a Europe united 
“from the Atlantic to the Urals,’* 
but his plans have not progressed 
beyond the stage of rhetoric. 

To the surprise of even his loyal 
followers, last July he stood on a 
balcony in Montreal and echoed the 
separatist slo^^, “Long live free 
Quebec!*' Inis amazing bit of 
k;re«pQnsibility forced him to end 
his goodwill tour of Canada. 

In 1964 he recognized Red China, 
but he has gamed little trade and 
has had no visible influence on 
Cfalnese foreign policy. As «udy^ as 
he calico for the neucralizadon 
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of South Vietnam, and for a time 
many diplomats thought he might 
one day be a useful mediator in the 
conflict. Instead, he has progressive¬ 
ly escalated his denunciation of 
American policy until he sounds 
like a fervent partisan of Hanoi. 

In domestic affairs, de Gaulle's 
domination of the political scene 
has led to a dismaying develop 
ment: for the first time in nearly 
two decades the French Commu¬ 
nist Party has joined the mainstream 
of the nation's political life. The 
reason: opposition parties need 
communist support if thev are to 
have any chance pf toppling the 
General. The tide of anti-Gaullist 
sentiment is rapidly rising, and as 
Jacques Fauvet, a leading political 
writer, put it, “In France today, it 
is difficult to be both anti-Gaullist 
and anti-communist.*' 

While de Gaulle has brought fi¬ 
nancial stability to France, the tax 
system remains inequitable. Road 
and housing construction lags. 
Schools and colleges are dreadfully 
overcrowded. The country neecu 
more doctors, nurses, hospital beds. 
These mundane domestic considera<* 
tions hardly disturb the General's 
equanimity. 

Standing in the 1965 presidential 
elections against Francois Mitter* 
d, who enjoyed the support of all 
parties of the left, oe 
failed to win a majenity in the first 
round. Won only a 55, per cent 


majority in the next. For the 
General this marked a considerable 
decline from the overwhelming 
support he had always enjoyed in 
the past. In the parliamentary 
elections a year ago, the com¬ 
munists gained 32 seats in the 487- 
member National Assembly; the 
Federation of the Left, which had 
an electoral alhance with'the com¬ 
munists, gained 25; the Gaullists 
lost 40. Today the Gaullists control 
barely half the votes in the Assem¬ 
bly. On most issues, however, they 
pick up some centre support. 

Futuim Prospects. Leading Gaul¬ 
lists are already jockeying for posi¬ 
tion to take the General's place after 
his departure. No one can predict 
when that moment will come. At 
77, dc Gaulle suffers from the minor 
infirmities of age but has no major * 
ailments. He husbands his energies 
and, while less vigorous than in the 
ast, shows no diminution of either 
is mental alertness or his oratorical 
zest. His present term does not 
expire until 1972. 

After ' 7 <r grand Charles** goes, the 
Gaullists *may remain in power or 
a leftist coalition may take over. But 
any new regime will lack de 
Gaulle's emotional hold over hit 
countrymen and his pnrivalbd 
aiuthoi^ over the sqiyprnment ma¬ 
chine. Thua» whemer de Gaulie*$ 
supreme accomplhtoentHPrailce'l 
ststoity-^vHll survive Ids sfepan* 
vemifiiis the ques^. 
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We knew him only 
through his letters, llien, 
after seven years, came... 


The Day 
We Met 
Our Son 

m 

By Georges Carousso 



H e is not really our son, 
though we show off his 
photograph like doting 
parents. He is just one of the many 
children in deprived countries 
whom foreign Knefactors assist 
iinaftcially.Through America's Save 
the Children Federation we have 
"sponsored" Athanasios, a Greek 
boy, for seven years; that's why we 
think of him as "our son." 

Wc had misgivings about taking 
him on in the beginning. Wc had 
anticipated a small child or a baby. 
Thinking in terms of teddy bears at 
Christmas, we were not prepared for 
the Federation's letter recommend- 
ing that we sponsor the education 
of a teenager. 

Athanasius was 14, intelligent, 
anxious to get as much schooling 
as possible. Brought up in a smaU 
mountain village in Greece, he was 
the son of a tailor. His mother had 
arthritis, but managed to take in a 
lodger to augment the family in¬ 
come. His sister was stuaying 
nursing. 

With a magnifying glass, we ex¬ 
amined the snapshot of the slight, 
short boy standing stiffly in front of 
a small cottage. His arms were too 
long, and his trousers too shmt. 
But something about the set 
his chin impressed me-^he 
looked defiant the skua- 
don that had forced him to 
stand there for his photo¬ 
graph. His eyes were 
Gr^ht widi an eagerness 
for 1&, an eagerness that 
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blended with the defiance of his 
chin. 

“Fm not sure we'd be doine him 
a fiivour," I said. "His frien£ and 
neighbours might resent the help 
we rive him. It might spoil him. He 
mi^t be better off to accept what- 
ever fiite has in store for him." 

"You don't believe that," my wife 
remarked. 

She was right, of course. My 
father had been born in a small 
Greek village. An Englbhman had 
once given him a stack of books; 
just books—but they had led my 
father to London, Oxford and way 
beyond. 

"Well," I asked, "shall we take a 
Greek teenager into the family?" 

1 watched my wife struggle with 
the teddy>bears-at-Christmas think* 
ing. Then she smiled, and nodded. 

We watched Athanasios grow 
through his letters; he became more 
real to us each time one arrived. 
They were written on school note* 
book I^iper and sent to the Federa* 
tion omce in Adiens, where they 
were translated into English and 
sent to us. His first letter read: 

"My Beloved Sponsors: I was in- 
formea by the Save the Children 
Federation in Athens that you had 
the pleasure and kindness to under-* 
take my sponsorship. 1 thank vou 
with all my heart Now I shall be 
able to fulfil the widi of my chiidtih 
soul and enter high school. • 

He tried to share his life ui^ 
writing of his schoolwork afid 


June 


the little world in which he lived. 


"My Beloved Sponsors: I have 
been moved up. 1 was glad to see 
the reward of my work. I am on 
holiday now. I go to my father and 
help him with me tailor work . . . 
I ni^r that the next school year is 
a hard one. But nothing is hard ior 
the student who studies..." 

And another time: "I cannot de* 
scribe my joy when I was informed 
of the cash gift for my birthday. I 
gave a party and invited aU my 
friends and we danced and sang 
and ate and had an unforgettable 
evening ... I bought my sister a 
pair of shoes. They were n&essary. 
Our beloved summer is gone. The 
autumn winds have begun ..." 

Lttck of tbe Draw. The state¬ 
ments were matter-of-fact. He had 
never played on our sympathies in 
anv way. But that letter haunted us. 

^Tt's all wrong," said my wife. 
"This is a ^mily of four—and only 
the boy is a priviie«d member." 

"Well, I warned you about that 
right at the start," I reminded 
her. “About possible resentments, I 
mean." 


"Of coursei he shares with them>'* 
she said. "And certainly the parents 
don't resent whatever advantage 
dieir own child can gain. But I won- 
if k doesn't fSft an unfortu¬ 
nate burden of guilt qq the boy," 
*'We can't wot on the necm of 
the whok village>" I protested* 

**But maybe wu could do 

form uii my ' 
I sighied, **Thm Va write to tkU 
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Federation and ask what we might 
do and how much.’* 

The answer came back that the 
roof leaked so badly that Mama was 
having trouble keeping a lodger in 
the house. Off went our cheque. 

Athanasios* next letter justified 
our action. 

“My Beloved Sponsors: We have 
had very bad weather. But, thanks 
to you, the roof does not leak. Our 
kitchen floor is dry and 1 study in 
the beautiful room.. .’* 

See-Saw l^iiits. Most of his let¬ 
ters were tvpical of the me];curial 
emotions oi a teenager. In despera¬ 
tion, he would write, “The world is 
dark and gloomy. 1 am faced with 
examinations.” Soon after, another 
letter would sing, “The world is 
very bright. I am doing well at 
school.” 

We had hardly realized the pas¬ 
sage of the years when, suddenly, 
“our son” was about to leave school. 
Where did we go from here ? Should 
we send Athanasios to university? 
In Greece, a high-school boy can 
go to a big city and find work. 
And yet, tor Athanasios and his 
dynamic desire, that did not seem 
enough. We had brought him this 
tor, and he had passed his univer- 
sity^ntrance exams. We comprom- 
iM: we would see Athanasios 
through university, provided the 
Federation could obtain a pardal 
iGh<darship tor him. He entered the 
University of Salonika on those 
teniif. 

Hit liters came less toequendy ' 


now. The enthusiasm was still 
there, but a new maturity, too. At 
the end of his first year, he signed 
his name in full for the first time, 
as if he had at last discovered his 
own identity. 

When we planned our trip to 
Europe, 1 tried to tell myself and 
my wife that I had included 
Greece because I had cousins there. 
This was true, but we both knew 
that we could not travel to Greece 
without trying to meet Athanasios. 
Yet 1 was apprehensive. After all, 
we knew “our son” only through 
his letters and the one snapshot of 
him at 14. What would he be like 
now at 21 ? 

We asked the Federation office 
in Athens to arrange for Athanasios 
to meet us there and, possibly, to 
spend the week-end with us. When 
the receptionist led us to the direc¬ 
tor’s office, a young man spun 
round and came towaras us. 

Face to Face. He moved so 
quickly I did not get a good look 
at him. He kissed my wife’s hands 
fervently. Then he turned them 
palms up, buried his face in them 
and wept. All 1 could see was the 
dark curly head and the shaking 
^oulders. When his sobs stoppeo, 
nb straightened up and turned to 
me and kissed me on both cheeks in 
the formal Greek manner. He had 
to stoop to do it; he was well over 
six feet tall. We stood there smiling 
todi^ily at each other. So this was 
“our son’*—-this handsome young 
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man with the aristocratic features, through Athens, his own capital, 
white smile and broad shoulders. I which he had never seen. Standing 
spoke to him in Greek. **How was before the Acropolis m the golden 
tne flight from Salonika?’* light of late afternoon, Athanasios 

**1 came bv night train. It was was grave and reverent. Together, 
more reasonable.*’ He smiled apolo- he and the Acropolis seemed sym> 
getically. **And I must take the train bolic of mankind’s endless search for 
back tonight. 1 have examinations.” achievement. I could almost hear 
I was amazed by the gentleness of my father’s voice quoting one of the 
his voice. ”Did you get any sleep on great speeches of Pericles: **No one, 
your journey here?” 1 asked. so long as he has it in him to be of 

**No,” he smiled. “There was so service to the state, is kept in obscu- 
much to think about.” rity because of poverty.” Certainly 

He had been afraid of this meet> this young man had it in him, I 
ing, too! I hadn’t thought of that, thought. It was a precious after 
“Translate!” my wim said. “I noon, one well worth everything it 
can’t get to know him in Greek, had taken to achieve, 
and I’ve a million questions to ask.” Soon it was time to take Athana* 
Looking Ahead. Over lunch, we sios to his train. He would not let 
asked questions—in English and os go into the station with him. 
Greek and back to English again. We stood on the pavement and 
As interpreter, my head was spin> just looked at each other. I tried to 
ning, and 1 enoed up speaking think of something to say--some 
Greek to my wife and English to word of advice, of parting~but 
Athanasios. We had a good many nothing came. It was he who spoke 
laughs together. Finally, we asked the last words, in his even, soft 
abemt his future plans. **rm going voice: “I will not thank you, be> 
to be a lawyer,” tie said matter-or cause I cannot. I can only pray to 
factly. “There is a great need in God that some day, somehow, I will 
Greece for men with an education.” help someone as you have helped 
“Is the world dark now?” I teased' me/* 
him. Ife took my wife’s hands and 

He frowned, not understanding kissed them, then kissed me on both 
for a moment Then he rememf- cheeks, turned and walked into the 
bered, and laughed. “No,” he said* station. Tearfully, ^ watched him 
“The world is very bright I will go, a tall and straight young man, 
pass my examinations.” fec^g whatever kiy ahmd with cen* 

We nailed a taxi and took him tainly andeoumge. 

la wx had to tolerate in mhefs what we alksW in onipelves, life would 
he uabearabka ckawdNit' 

TO 




Life’s like That 


While at a family reunion, my 
mother extolled the virtues of her 
mother’s system of revirards for 
housekeeping chores by her daughters. 
When tney were spring^leaning, 
Grandmother pur money under the 
shelf paper in the linen cupboard. 
Whichever daughter was thorough 
enouffh to change the paper was al- 
lowed to keep the money she '*£ound.” 

When 1 asked Mother why she 
hadn’t continued the tradition with 
my sister and me, die replied simply, 

**I did.” — CmtsTiNA Harrison 

Mv EUiERLY uncle is both tight-fisted 
and deaf. Our family have long urged 
him to buy a hearing ai^, but h^ evi- 
dendy b^radged the pr&. Finally he 
did mra up at our house wearing an 
eonspeudua amttapdon in his 
l i j wl K! jocia^ with a heavy eord mhis 
, ap^t^^Kfy &th^ av^ggestedl that he put 


the battery in an inside pocket and 
hide the cord. 

In reply, uncle pulled the aid from 
his pocket. It was nothing but a tin 
box with a piece of wire attached. 

“But you can’t hear any better with 
that thing I” exclaimed my father. 

"Perhaps not,” uncle admitted, “but 
it saves me buying a real aid. Now 
everybody spealu louder.” G. s. 

After a pleasant “Good morning,” 
the woman who had rung my doorbell 
asked, “T)o you dp any house-to-house 
or telephone selling?” My answer was 
no. She sighed happily and said, 
“Then may 1 come m and show you 
some cosmetics that I am'trying to 
sell? I only started this week and so 
far, instead of selling, I have bought a 
plastic bowl, some costume jewellery, 
three pairs of nylons and a hairbrush.” 

-j.T. 

Recently a teenage boy was rushed 
into our hospital with appendicitis. 
Just before his operation, we nurses 
were puzzled when we heard the boy’s 



•A 

mother ask the surgeon if there was a 
barber in the hospital. “Why do you 
want to know?” he asked. 

“1 thought*’' replied, “that we 
could get his hair cut while he’s under 
the anaesthetic**' —‘I«n wwms 
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A FATHER took his teenage daughter to 
the theatre. The following day he ad¬ 
mitted that the play was a bit more 
riscm^ than he had expected. 

*‘l really didn't mind her seeing it,” 
he said, looking a bit dazed. ”What 
bothered me was that she laughed in 
all the right places.” 

' —Mrs. Eduard Lormano 

The lecturer at our Parent-Teachers 
Association meeting was devoted to 
the new maths. One point covered 
in detail was: No matter in what 
sequence numbers are added, the 
answer is the same. Thus 2 + 3 + 4 
the same as 4 + 3 + 2. 

Touring the building after the meet¬ 
ing, 1 spotted a blackbird on which a 
shapely female figure had been drawn. 
A douoting convert to new maths had 
written beside it: *‘36-24-36, or 
34*36'36, or 36-36-24 does not add up 
to the same figure 1” —w. c. w. 

On being asked by a friend how 
many miles per gallon he was getting 
out of his new sports car, my hus¬ 
band answered, “Well, I get about 
five miles to the gallon and my teen¬ 
age son gets the other twenty.” 

—MRS. R. L. WnuAMs 

For business purposes 1 purchased a 
tape recorder to note thoughts tbai 
occurred to me while driving or 1^ 
home in the evening. One mtMrning | 
heard my typist laughing uproarious¬ 
ly as she ran dirough the wevioiys 
cuy*s recording. Puzzled, I asked her 
to play it back. 

We listened to some loutme com¬ 
ments; then there wa» ^ pause, and 
a loud rasping sound ibattered the 
stittness. This was followed by another 

7» 


and yet another. Finally, in a trium¬ 
phant tone, my wife's voice an¬ 
nounced, “You see, I told you that you 
snored at night I” —James Curr 

Bidding at the farmhouse auction 
began with the less valuable items. 
The auctioneer paused beside a pile of 
battered pots and pans and other 
household articles. 

He circled the pile slowly as the 
crowd waited*Suddenly he threw back 
his head and announced with a wave 
of his hand, “Friends, this stuff is like 
religion—^you’ve got to get it when 
you don't want it, in order to have it 
when you need it!” — L. l. 

When I arrived home in England with 
my six-month-old son, my heart sank 
as we reached the customs barrier. The 
officer looked ominously stwn and I 
had a large heap of luggage. “What 



articles of value have you acquired 
siuoad in the last 12 monthsr* he 
demanded. 

“Well, thm*s the baby^——” I 
began. 

He stared for a moment at the 
infont in my arms. 

**Orh^nat works of art are < 
foam mfp he paid 

waviug me dumtgh msmfoi 



Unforgettable 
Charles Laughton 

By Bcntz Plaglmann 


H IS greatest role was Charles 
Laughton the actor. But he 
sometimes spoke dispara* 
gingly of other actors, ^e avoided 
their company, he said, because they 
had no conversation. To him, most 
of them were empty shells waiting 
to be filled; they had nothing to say 
until.a playwright furnished them 
with lines. 

This could not be said of Laugh¬ 
ton himself, who had a great deal to 
say about every subject under the 
sun-^about art (he had one of the 
finest collections of paintings in 
America), about bee-keeping, about 
music, about cooking. 

Nearly always, predictably, what 
he had to say bore some reference 
to himself. For he had the actor's 
ego. The benign, benevolent figure 
which he turned to his public was 
not false, but it was not the whole 
man. Under the gentle msmner, 
there was something imperious, 
something of CaptSun Bli^h in him, 
a legacy^ perhaps, firom his hav- 
ttil'piayra the role in Mutiny on the 

I worked dotely with him for 
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about seven months on the drama* 
fixation of a novel of mine for a play 
which he planned to direct ana co¬ 
produce. I did not tell him that I 
was also taking notes about him, 
but I am certain he would have 
liked the idea of having a Boswell 
to play to his Dr. Johnson. 

He had a complete and exhaust¬ 
ing devotion to his craft—and he 
‘brought the same passionate intensi¬ 
ty to everything he did. One day 
Charles came to see my wife and me 
at our house in La Jolla. He had 
promised to stiow her the spring 
flowers in bloom in the Calitomia 
desert. He had a deep love of flow¬ 
ers and, among his many honours, 
he was a member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Keen Eye. We set ofl early in 
the morning. My wife and Charles 
sat in the back seat. I was the chauf¬ 
feur, spoken to only to teceive direc¬ 
tions, the most frequent being a 
peremptory **$topr’ when Charles 
wanted to point out scmiethine— 
once, in a landscape that seemed at 
first glance to be as barren as a 
crater on the moon, a floor of tiny, 
brilliant blossoms, fragile as a 
breath of air. 

We climbed the winding road to 
the top of Mount Palomar and de¬ 
scended on the other side. At one 
**Sippf'* Charlea leaped from the 
casimth that agility which always 
seetAed so aaiaziny in one ^ his 
hv^'And ihiappawed over a deep 

IVamy minutes passed befbie 

f 4 


he came back and climbed, pufHng, 
into the car. 

hope you’re sadsfled,” he said 
with mock gruffness to my wife, 
placing in her hand a rare blue wild 
flower which he knew grew there. 

Vast Energy. It was tor my wife 
a most memorable day, but for me, 
after weeks of working with 
Charles, it was not relaxing. His 
energy and expression flowed like a 
great stream which, reaching its 
delta, spreads out and covers the 
lowlancis at its base. One could only 
submit, or run. 

Soon we began looking for a place 
to have lunch. A great many of my 
/nemories of Laughton are con¬ 
cerned with eating or with restau¬ 
rants, and this is not coincidental. 
He was, as his appearance would 
suggest, a rather sel^mdulgent man 
in his appetites. The actor who had 
delighted his audiences as Henry 
VIII by eating chicken with his 
hands enjoyed food every bit as 
much in real life. Once, while I was 
dining with him in Hollywood, he 
was half-way through an enormous 
meal when he looked up to find 
Cary Grant seated opposite us, ele¬ 
gant, fit and sun-tanned, eating a 
Silad. 


‘^Imagine,** he said gloomily, 
taking up his fork ag^ to glanc¬ 
ing at Gfant, '*we^ exactly the 
same 

We eventually had hmeh the day 
of CHI# In an kMi tinat an 1^ 

no 
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over brandy Charles began to tell 
us, in a version perhaps embroid> 
cred by his creative gift, the story of 
his early life. 

Actor Not Walter. He had been 
brought to acting, he said, by Edith 
and Sacheverell Sitwell, members of 
the famous English literary family. 
The Sitwells lived in the Yorkshire 
town where Laughton was born, 
and sometimes came for dinner to 
the hotel his father owned there. 
When he was about 17, Charles was 
assigned to wait on the Sitwells at 
table. 

His innate sense of mimicry and 
considerable composure were not 
lost on Edith and Sacheverell. After 
several dinners Edith delivered the 
verdict. *‘We have made up our 
minds about you,'* Charles reported 
her as saying. “You are not a waiter; 
you are acting the part of a waiter. 
You are an actor." 

This was the turning point of his 
life. It had been presumed that he 
would go into the family business. 
Instead, with the encouragement of 
the Sitwells, he went to acting 
classes in London. More than that, 
they took him in hand and moulded 
him into the sort of man they 
diought he could be. His education 
in literature, music and painti^ 
began with the Sitwells. They in> 
tnxfaiced him to excellence anH 
helped to create hiS taste. 

Widi his enormous energy and 
hss natmal tsslent, he accomplished 
the niW fsof On the London 

he pist hit pervon^ stamp on 


a multitude of roles, from Shake¬ 
speare’s Prospero to Agatha Chris¬ 
tie's Hercule Poirot. He was also 
the first English actor to appear 
with the Com^e Fran^aise,— 
speaking flawless French. 

Meanwhile, he had launched his 
film career. Not long after his suc¬ 
cess in The Private Life of Henry 
VIII, for which he won an Aca¬ 
demy Award, he went to America. 
He never returned to England for 
any long period, and eventually he 
became an American citizen. 

Although he firmly believed in 
the aristocratic principle of keeping 
a proper distance between himself 
and his admirers, Laughton was 
warm with an audience, especially 
during his famous public readings 
from the Bible, Shakespeare and 
poetry, which became so popular. 
He began the readings during the 
Second World War, by entertain¬ 
ing bedridden war veterans with 
excerpts from Thurber or Dickena 
or Aesop. 

Exprewive Face. His Bible 
readings became especially popular, 
partly because he could bring half- 
forgotten characters and passages 
vibrantly alive. The smallest move- 
ment--the flick of his eye, a twitch 
of his mouth—gave life and reality 
to his readings. 

At one performance Laughton 
noticed that he was being watched 
closely by an old lady. Apprecia¬ 
tive of her attendoo, Laugbton 
approached her afterwards and 
(&covcfed that she was deaf, “1 

7S 
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couldn’t hear a word you said/* 
she confessed. “But you make 
the most interesting faces.” Even- 
tually, Laughton went on tour, 
brining the Bible and other great 
literature to capacity audiences 
wherever he travelled. 

He attacked his work with re¬ 
lentless drive. Late one afternoon he 
telephoned me in La Jolla from 
Hollywood. He had gone over some 
of the play-script which I had sent 
him, and he wanted to talk about it. 
It was a subtle point, but an import¬ 
ant one, and he couldn’t make him¬ 
self clear over the telephone. He 
would come down in the morning. 

He stepped off the plane looking 
dishevelled. He had had very litde 
sleep, and his manner was a com- 
l^adon of exhilaration and exhaus¬ 
tion. In the car he launched at once 
into what he had stayed up half the 
night rehearsing to tell me: that at 
the heart of a romantic relationship 
between a man and a woman there 
was something raw and primitive, 
something that smelled of the Besh, 
and unless that was present, even in 
a domestic comedy such as we were 
working on, the ^oduction would 
not be convincing. 

Audienee of &e. I thou^t, why 
didn’t he tell me diis over the tele¬ 
phone? But then 1 was struck vidth 
the truth of the ada« that genius is 
aftSnfinite capacity mr taking pains. 
Just as in any rde played by Charles 
the dt^ttest gesture, intonation or 
movement of body was the result 
ai long analysis, so he could not 


convey an important idea for the 
script over the telephone; it was 
necessary for him to come and act 
it out for me. 

He began when we reached the 
house. Some people, when trying to 
explain a difficult idea, use their 
hands in speaking; Charles used his 
whole body. For me it was rather 
like sitting alone in the front row at 
a play, having •directed at me the 
creative force designed to fill an en¬ 
tire theatre. 

High Drama. He was the man, 
then he was the woman. He paced 
about the room; his voice rose, it 
. fell. He wooed and challenged. In 
the middle of this performance, he 
stopped to ask if I had Thomas 
Wolfe’s The Web and the Roci(, 
There was a passage in it which 
would show what he meant. I 
hadn’t got a copy. Off we went on 
a hunt through bookshops. In the 
fourth one we found a copy; he de¬ 
claimed the passage, and then went 
back to acting out his point about 
the relationship of njmi and woman. 

It was an astonishing perform¬ 
ance, interrupted by a gargantuan 
lunch, after which we went back to 
our house for more work and more 
acting, until he was sure that I had 
understood hia point. 

Charles was in an exuberant mood 
whtfh he left late in the afternoon. 1 
was so exhausted dim 1 fell asleep at 
dinner. 

It waswiih no sniaB appieheiislois 
chat mv wift and 1 fittsiuitwent hadb 
to Houywood for dm m ttsMms 
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UNFORGETTABLE CHARLES LAUGHTON 


on the script. We stayed in a small 
villa near Laughton's house, and 
were quickly caught up in his orbit. 
I soon discovered that there existed 
a kind of pecking order of intimida* 
tion. While I was in awe of Charles, 
Charles was in awe of his household 
help. 

The Laughtons—Charles had 
been married since his London days 
to actress Elsa Lanchester—were 
looked after by a butler and an ex> 
ccllcnt cook. A tray of drinks was 
brought in one day, and Charles 
ma(k martinis for us. We had just 
raised our glasses when th^'butler 
appeared in the doorway. 

'"Dinner is served,*’ he said. 

Charles was on his feet instantly. 
"Please drink quickly," he said, his 
hands outstretened for our glasses. 

1 gulped my martini, and Charles 
apologized as he took the glass from 
my hand. 

“We have to go in when we*rc 
called," he whispered. “The last 
time we didn’t, the cook threw the 
dinner into the dustbin." 

Our script was eventually fin> 
ished, but the problems of casting 
and production were never resolved. 
With his enormous energy, Laugh¬ 
ton, at any given time, was involved 
in perhaps half a dozen projects. 


Some succeeded, some did not. 
Now an opportunity suddenly came 
that he could not resist—^to direct 
and play a leading role in a Broad¬ 
way production of Shaw’s Major 
Barbara. 

It was an intelligent, meticulous 
production. Laughton’s way of add¬ 
ing animation to the long, wordy 
third act was particularly imagina¬ 
tive: he arranged the people in 
groups, like figures on a frieze—^an 
idea that had come to him while 
studying the paintings of Puvis de 
Chavannes at New York’s Metro¬ 
politan Museum. 

This was typical of Laughton, for 
whom all the arts formed one whole, 
the spectrum from which he could 
draw for his own creative work. He 
was fortunate; few men are so ful¬ 
filled. 

To be exposed to the ruthlessness 
of his professional commitment was 
no small privilege, and I am indebt¬ 
ed to him for the many things he 
taught me. For Charles Laughton 
believed, as only an artist can be¬ 
lieve, in the value of work. His life 
was a magnificent testimony to his 
conviction that for each of us, in suc¬ 
cess or even in failure, only the 
work in which we are involved is of* 
ultimate importance. 


Home Thoughts from Abroad 
A HAVPiLf fnarrie<^sportsMter was studying a book of 'Japanese phrases 
before leaving, alone, for the 19(14 Olympic Games in Tokyo. The book 
Wis n present horn his wife. On one p«m he found a sentence underlined 
in ii^ jud marked with three stars* The translation read: “Ihis is a 
pSetaBreofmy wife." —its. 
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fVhat is insomnia? Recent scientific 
Jindings now offer ... 


HELP FOR ri IE 
PROBLEM SI.EEPER 


By Edwin Diamond 

Aiakor of "The Saence of Dreams" 


I NSOMNIA is one of the great sleep alternating with lo to 20 min- 
underground ailments of mod- utes of stirring and crying. In all, 
ern society. Yet until recent thq inf^t stays awake only about 
years it has b^n as remote from 8 hours out of 24. 
scientific understanding as the Land This physiolorical rhythm chan> 
of Nod itself. ges under the influences to which it 

How much sleep should one getP is subjected, and the child gradually 
Part of the answer has become Quite learns to remain continuously active 
clear. The accepted standard tor a during the day and to sleep only at 
good night’s sleep—eight consecu- night. The new pattern is reflected 
tive hours—is a sodal convention in the daily ups and downs of most 
rather than a philological require- adults* body temperature, 
ment. The *‘eignt-hour” mystique Kleitman concluded that the ma- 
was underminra years ago by the ^ j'>rity of sleepers manage to adjust to 
pioneering work of the Univwty ^ society’s requirements. They wake 
of ^cago’s Dr. Nathaniel lOejt* up spontaneously in the morning; 
man. Infants, he observed, typically their brains warm up ^st; thdr 
follow a pattern of intermittent deep body temperatures crest early in the 
and wakefulness: 40 minutes <« day. (Experiments have shown that 
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people achieve peak efficiency when 
CKXiy temperature is also at its peak.) 
As a result, they do their best work 
before noon, and go to bed early. 

At the other extreme are those 
who fail to fit their physiological 
rcst>activitv cycle to society's time 
pattern. Tney rise reluctantly, sour, 
bleary-eyed and full of complaints 
about being tired. They warm up 
grudgingly to the day's activities, 
belatedly reaching their temperature 
and alertness peak in the late after¬ 
noon or early evening. Still keyed 
up at XI p.m.^ they have to simmer 
down before diey can sleep. 

Good or Bad? Kleitman’s work 
thus suggests that some insomnia 
is* natural and unavoidable. But 
body temperature alone cannot ac¬ 
count for all patterns of sleep dis¬ 
turbance. Psychiatrists assume, 
though they have never proved, that 
individual temperament also shapes 
the quality and duration of sleep. 
Physiologists assume that physical 
Actors other than temperature are 
at work. Yet only within the last 
three years has anyone determined, 
in a systematic way, what the psy- 
cholo^cal and physical attributes of 
good and bad sleepers might be. 

Working at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Lawrence Monroe, a 
young psychologist, recruited 32 
men wtween the ages of 20 and 42. 
Sixteen described themselves as 
**mild insomniacs"; they said it took 
them about an hour to ^ asleep, 
and that they got about five or six 
hours of sle^ a night. They were 


matched as closely as possible by 
age, education ana occupation with 
16 others who claimed to be "good 
sleepers"—^tbey usually fell asleep in 
10 to 15 minutes, and seldom woke 
up during the night. 

Each volunteer completed a stan¬ 
dard questionnaire designed to de¬ 
pict his psychological profile. They 
reported at about 11 p.m., and were 
fitted out with an array of gauges, 
thermometers and other instru¬ 
ments to record their body move¬ 
ments, heart rate, rectal tem^raturc, 
skin clamminess. An electroenceph¬ 
alogram (££G) machine measured 
the amount of electrical energy 
given off by their brajn cells, en¬ 
abling Monroe to follow them 
through the various stages of sleep. 

Monroe studied each sleeper for 
three nights. He found that those 
who said they were insomniacs 
insomniacs—though, gener¬ 
ally, where they had claimed it took 
them almost an hour to fall asleep, 
it was more like 15 minutes. (Insom¬ 
niacs, though they do not imagine 
their suffering, almost invariably 
are imperfect judges of the amount 
of sleep they are getting.) 

The poor sleepers woke up almost 
twice as often during the night as 
the good sleepers, and they moved 
about more. Of the seven hours* 
sleep time available in the experi¬ 
ment, the good sleepers averaged 
six and a half hours, tne insonmiacs 
five and three-quarters. 

The {diyiical req^ons of the two 
types were also,quite distinct The 
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sleep for much longer than one 
night. 

A second admonition to insomni> 
acs might be: See a doctor if sleep 
problems persist. A young house* 
wife recently complained to her 
family doctor that she hadn’t slept 
more than four hours a night for 
the previous three months. She was 
referred to a psychiatrist, who diag¬ 
nosed her problem as anxiety neu¬ 
rosis. What she feared at bedtime 
were her night thoughts and the 
encounter with her innermost emo¬ 
tions. 

Two months of psychotherapy 
helped her to sort out the tangle of 
these emotions; gradually she was 


able once more to discharge the 
pent-up pressures of her psyche in 
dreaming sleep. 

A final piece of advice for poor 
sleepers might be to resign them¬ 
selves to a certain amount of sleep¬ 
lessness. Dr. Monroe has found, for 
instance, that married people sleep 
very much better with their partners 
than when they arc separated. Thus, 
what might be called environ¬ 
mental insomnia will always be 
with us. 

The product of food, drink, beds, 
marital circumstances and a dozen 
other domestic variables, insomnia 
could be laughed off—if the victim 
weren’t so tired and irritable. 


Time-Piece 

Time had done its work on the class gathered for its 25th reunion. 
Whoops of incredulity filled the air as we rediscovered each other from 
name tags bearing our old school photographs. Suddenly across the room 
loomed a face I recognized without recourse to name tag. 

**Rudolph,” 1 shouted, pushing my way through the crowd, **you 
haven’t changed a bit 1” 

**Oh, no.^” he countered, bowing graciously. And then he tipped his 
toupee. —N. s. 

We asked a friend, who has regularly attended class reunions, what the 
last one was like. “Same old faces,’’ she said, “but more new teeth.’’ —k. p. 


Encore! 

' A FRIEND of mine was marryinff a woman who was the mother of two 
dhildren by a previous marriage. Ae lively youngsters, aged fo*;r and five, 
were present at the ceremony with thefr grandmother* As die ceremony 
was about to begin, rdverhand Grandma say, *^I£ you children doh*t sit 
down and behave,! won’t bemg you next timer* % — 
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travelleis’ cheqnes instead of cash! 

L A fat wallet with a lot of cash is an open temptation to thiOTes. 
i And a source of worry to yon. 

Avoid hoth-carry the Bank of Baroda Travellers* Cheanes 
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I he Tftaghur Elephant represents The 
■ Titaghur Paper Mills.largest manufacturers 
of papers and boards In India. 

In the course of 86 years, TPM has not only 
kept growing, but It has Innovated paper¬ 
making processes and made certain exclusive 
categories of paper that have created greater 
self-sufficiency for the paper Industry In India. 
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With imaginative love, these dedicated 
Frenchmen transform the loneliness of old 
people into hope and happiness 
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By Oscar Schisgall 




I t A\ aged and destitute French friendship, affection. And if the 
woman needs food, the Little Little Brother who has brought the 
Brothers of the Poor bnng her flowers leaves a food parcel in the 
flowers. There’s a very good reason, corner, the good <ked is done with¬ 
hold people are proud,” says out disturbing anyone’s pride.” 
Mano Cipriana, president of the This has bnn the attitude of the 
“Little Brothers” organization. Little Brothers ever since the organ- 
"Often their first impulse towards ization was set up 22 years ago 
charity, especially a'gift of food, H by Armand Marquiset, a French 
to reject it. They may be suffering count. Today there arc 40 perma- 
from hun^r, yet they will bravelv nent Brothers, 
lift their aims and say, *No, thank Assisted by over 1,000 auxiTiaries, 
you.’ Flowers suggest admiration, they brmg aid and companionship. 
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as often as three times a week, to 
more than 8,000 needy old people 
in Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, Nantes 
and Lille. 

Hunger, of course, can be as¬ 
suaged by a meal. But what do you 
do about those so old and frail that 
they no longer have the strength to 
make their beds, tidy their rooms, 
carry in wood or coal for winter 
warmth ? 

The Little Brothers attend to 
these needs, too. Often their work 
goes further—saving old people 
from eviction by paying their 
rent; restoring their peace of mind 
by assuring them of respectable 
funerals. 

As a widow of 83 told me: 
“My Little Brother, Georges, is 
like a son. He brings me food, 
water, coal, even a little wine. If a 
light or tap needs mending, he does 
it. When 1 am ill, he calls a doctor. 
He even washes my clothes. And he 
has been doing all this for thirteen 
years! Can you understand what 
this means to a person like me?“ 

Armand Marquiset understood. 
By profession a concert pianist 
and composer, he first thought of 
forming the organization in 1939, 
while kneeling in meditation in 
Notre-Damc. He knew of countless 
organizations that gave help to 
homeless children, to Che sick, to 
the poor. But who did anything for 
the loneliness and despair of aged 
pewle? 

The Second World War inter¬ 
rupted Marquiset's plan, but by 
90 
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1946 he was ready for action. From 
a friend he obtained the use of two 
small rooms in one of the poorest 
sections of Paris. A year later he 
moved to 9 rue Lfehevin, which is 
still the French headquarters of the 
brotherhood. 

He chose this site because within 
easy walking distance were many 
of the aged and needy to whom he 
could carry food. To encourage 
others to come to him, he scrawled 
on the entrance the words still there 
today: 

"'Let whoever comes to this place 
/{now that he has come to the home 
of a brother** 

At first, Marquiset had the assist 
ance of only one or two friends. But 
soon the scope of his work broad¬ 
ened. Having always regarded his 
anti-poverty campaign as a Catholic 
undertaking, he turned to the 
Catholic Church for help. Now the 
Little Brothers form a kind of lav 
order; they wear layman’s dress 
and have no formal canonical 
restrictions. 

Dedication. Yet they pledge 
themselves to celibacy, poverty (they 
receive no salary) and obedience. 
The pledge is repeated yearly, and 
if, amr hve years, they decide to 
take lifetime vows, they put on a 
simple metal ring that binds them 
to their future. ’ 

Most of the Little Brothers are 
young, their ages ranging from 18 • 
to 35. When 1 asked a Brother of 
23 why he had devoted himself to 
the care of old people he answered 
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without hesitation: *‘When 1 came 
out of the armv, I was determined 
that what I did with the rest of my 
life would matter to people/’ This 
is how most of the Brothers feel— 
that service to others is the best 
justification for being alive. 

Festivity. Their youth is infec¬ 
tious. You can see it pouring new 
energy and gaiety into their old 
friends. At a party the Little 
Brothers gave for 35 elderly people, 
1 saw the young men insisting that 
the old women dance with them. 
What if the dancing was awkward 
and stiff? There was nothing stiff 
in the pleasure that suffused the old 
faces. And if the woman at the 
piano wisely kept her waltzes slow, 
nobody seemed to notice. 

While the Little Brothers and 
most of their auxiliaries are young, 
a few older volunteers work with 
them. 

“When I retired,” one man in 
his sixties told me, “I could not 
decide what to do next. One day 1 
passed the Paris headquarters just 
as two Little Brothers came out 
with containers of hot food. Out of 
curiosity 1 asked what was going 
on. The young man who told me 
added, *Why don't you lend us a 
hand?' Two years later, I'm still 
lending a hand, and I hope to con¬ 
tinue for the rest o£ my life.” 

Most volunteers help out when 
they are free of other obligations; 
others mal^e free time. 

”I set aside every Thursday for 
my work with the Little Brothers,” 

9a 


a lawyer said. Similarly, a Lyons 
printer helps the Brothers every 
Saturday, plus an evening or two 
during the week. A postman told 
me that he used to sit in a cafe for 
an hour after work: now he goes 
straight to the Little Brothers' 
headquarters and spends the hour 
in their service. 

Christmas is a hectic time for the 
Brothers. Every year they dispatch 
thousands of gift parcels and organ¬ 
ize hot Christmas dinners. But per¬ 
haps the most remarkable thing 
about the Christmas effort is the 
vast amount of assistance given by 
volunteers. 

At least half of the 80,000 old 
people invited to Christmas dinners 
have to be driven there. Year after 
year, in city after city, thousands of 
cars have turned up for the job. Add 
to these the number of people who 
help to prepare and serve the hot 
meals, and it is safe to calculate that 
almost 10,000 volunteers help the 
Brothers at Christmas. 

Enterarislng. Another big project 
occurs during the summer when in¬ 
digent old people are given month¬ 
long holi^ys. This idea was 
bom in 1950. Only 15 people en.- 
joyed a few weeks in the country 
that first summer, but their reaction 
was so moving chat the Little 
Brothers determined to provide 
holidays for many more. But where 
could the old people be sent? ' 

Because of the last war, financial 
losf^ and heavy taxe^ were making 
it difficult for the owners of big 
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Your little girl is as pretty as the 'rangoli* she makes. Only you can 
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UTTLE BROTHERS WITH BIG HEARTS 


estates to maintain their properties 
and many were selling off their 
lands and chateaux at bargain prices. 
.So when the Little Brothers learned 
that the Chateau d’Achy—an im¬ 
pressive country house near Beau¬ 
vais, some 55 miles from Paris— 
could be purchased for as little as 
25,000 dollars (about Rs. 1 -9 lakhs), 
they put out a wide appeal for funds. 
Within a few months they had 
bought the chateau, and gifts of fur¬ 
niture soon followed. By June 1953 
the chateau could entertain—for 
month-long stays—35 guests at a 
time. 

More Centres. Achy was merely 
the beginning. Today, thanks to the 
generosity of chateau owners, the 
brotherhood runs 19 summer resi¬ 
dences at which nearly 2,000 needy 
old people have regular summer 
holidays. 

. Volunteers staff each holiday 
centre; indeed, the Little Brothers 
get three times as many offers for 
help as they need. While most of 
their assistants are French, others 
come from Britain, Ireland, Spain, 
Italy, America, Germany ana the 
Low Countries. They all have one 
desire in common: to help others. 

At first, the summer holiday pro¬ 
ject presented a problem. Was it 
really kind to give old people on^ 
heavenly month in the country, then 
dump them back into the misery 
from which they came.^ The Broth- 
en solved this problem like diplo¬ 
mats. They announced that each 
summer guest could count on being 


invited back every summer for life. 
As one elderly gentleman at Achy 
told me: **This makes the other 
eleven months worth living.” 

But the Little Brothers* penchant 
for kindness once threatened to in¬ 
volve the organization in serious 
trouble. When they learned that one 
old couple—completely alone in the 
world—were about to celebrate their 
sixtieth (diamond) wedding anni¬ 
versary, the Brothers gave the 
“bride” a small diamond ring. The 
joy it stirred in the old couple con¬ 
vinced them that this should become 
a custom; it would not cost much. 

Nevertheless, the gift of the ring 
brought complaints. Was this, peo¬ 
ple asked, the right way to spend 
money which had been donated to 
appease hunger? The Little Broth¬ 
ers' defence was that man does not 
live by bread alone. Fortunately, 
contributors from all walks of life 
agreed, and sent gifts of money 
specifically earmarked for “more 
diamond rings.” 

Future Plans. To what further 
extent can the organization grow? 

“There are about 3*5 million old 
people in France who need attention 
of one kind or another,” says Hu¬ 
bert de Ravinel, a Little Brothers 
official. “We cannot hope to take 
care of them all. Our aim, therefore, 
IS to set an example. If we can 
persuade other organizations and 
individuals to undertake the same 
kind of work, we will feel that our 
mission has been successful." 

Already the organization has 
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spread to Belgium, Canada, Moroc< 
CO and the United States. 

The work of the Little Brothers 
emphasizes the fact that care of the 
aged is a continuing problem. Some 
old people—those on adequate 
industrial pensions and those who 
were able to save a good deal of 
money—live comfortably. But whgt 
of the countless people who have 
only a tiny government allowance 
ana no savings.^ And when they 
have no family or friends, loneliness 
is added to want. In such cases, 
society can learn a great deal from 
the Little Brothers. 

So can children who completely 


abandon their elderly parents. *‘I 
have a married daughter,” said 
one crippled woman of 77, ‘‘but 
she hasn’t visited me for years. She 
says she can’t stand the smell in this 
old house.” Fortunately, a Little 
Brother has been visiting her three 
times a week since 1953. 

I have heard hundreds of com¬ 
ments on the organization and its 
work. One o^ the simplest yet most 
eloquent came from a 99-year-old 
woman. 

“The Little Brothers change your 
worst years into your best,” me said 
earnestly. “Once they find you, 
you’re never alone again.” 


Weighty Prcblems 

My MOTHEi-iN-LAw was noted for her absentmindedness, which we all— 
she included—took good-naturedly. One day I found her frowning at a 
jam doughnut on hw plate. When I asked her what was the matter, she 
replied, “I took an oath to stay on a diet for one week, but now I can’t 
remember when I took it.” —Mn. l. j. b. 

Charles Williams had difficulty finding women employees for his 
laundry. Then he placed thu advertisement in a Hampshire paper: 
"Strong, fat women who wiA to lose weight wanted for hard but well- 
paid work.” He received so many rejdies d^at, he says, "I shall not have to 
advertise for employees for years.” —nana-wns 


Wordly Wise 

America’s Brigadier-General Samuel Griffith comments on China: 
“The only predutable thing about Chim events is that uoprodktaUe 
events wiU occur with predictable regularity.” 
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How to Make a 
Sandwich—and a Fortune 


The story of an Italian grocer and 

his succulent recipe for success b» rmeut cekhton 


E arly last year, wealthy An> 
thony Marotta hired an Alfa 
Romeo and drove through 
southern Italy. His destination * the 
poor hamlet of Piazzola. 

“Recognize anything?” his wife 
asked when they arrived. 

He recogmzed it all. There was 
little there to forget, and nothing 
had changed since he left half a 
century ago. 

Piazzola IS a small place, a drab 
collection of stone houses. And 


inside his old home there were still 
—as there always had been—goats 
in the living-room. 

The people of Piazzola knew the 
Marottas were Amencan by the cut 
of their clothes, and knew tney were 
rich by the leather of their shoes. 
What they would find hard to un¬ 
derstand, however, is that although 
Anthony Marotta lives in a luxury 
house and last year paid income tax 
equivalent to more than 26,000 dol¬ 
lars (about Rs. 2 lakhs), he makes 
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HOW TO MAKE A SANDWICH--AND A FORTUNE 


money in roughly the same manner 
as the people of Piazzola do—stand¬ 
ing all day, working with his hands. 

Anthony Marotta makes and sells 
sandwiches. He is a semi-skilled 
manual labourer. The fact that he 
owns his own sandwich shop adds 
immeasurably to his income. But 
that he makes as much as he does, 
clearing something like 26,000 dol¬ 
lars a year is a distinct tribute to 
Tony Marotta himself. 

Marotta’s shop, in midtown Man¬ 
hattan, is not a prepossessing place. 
It looks exactly what it is^-a place 
to get a good sandwich' cheap. I 
arrived there at 8 a.m., and 6i-ycar- 
old Marotta and two of his assistants 
were already there. He had got up at 


five that morning, as always, and 
had been at work since seven. 

The backbone of the business is 
a very large, fantastically full sand¬ 
wich called the Hero. To make one 
properly, and to make it fast for 
the lunchtime trade, needs a lot of 
preparation. 

Take, for example, Marotta’s 
Special, the star of the house. It 
consists of three slices of capocollo 
(spiced smoked pork), two or three 
slices of provolone cheese, four to 
five slices of hard Genoa salami. All 
this IS spread on the bottom half of 
a freshly sliced loaf of French bread 
and then smothered with anchovies, 
marinated eggplant, peppers, shred¬ 
ded lettuce and fresh tomatoes. At 


Sidg elevation of a typkd Hero sandimch, showing details of construction. Into half a 
crispy flench loaf sliced honzontaUy goes a generous foundation of salami, anchovies and 
provolone cheese topped by thick courses of sliced green peppers, smoked pork, fresh tomato 
and lettuce. Mayonnaise, pickle, coleslaw, olive oil and wine vinegar are optioned extras 
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no extra charge, the customer can 
add mayonnaise, pickle, coleslaw, 
lashings of olive oil and wine vine¬ 
gar. It is, truly, a meal in a 
sandwich. 

The trick is to prepare in advance 
as many of the ingredients as pos¬ 
sible. The basic bread and cheese is 
sliced and spread out on individual 
strips of wax paper hours before 
noon. 

Lunch-Time Rush. By eleven 
you can feel the tempo beginning to 
heighten. It is not unlike waiting 
for the kick-ofi at a football match. 

At 11.30 the first wave of custom¬ 
ers hits the shop. Eleven or twelve 
men come through the door. 

“Give me the special,** the first 
orders. 

“Everything?** 

“Yes. Everything.** 

They always say “everything** at 
first, but the modifier will follow: 
“Except the anchovies,** or “Heavy 
on the hot peppers and easy on the 
eggplant.** 

At noon the main wave hits.' I 
counted 35 people entering the res¬ 
taurant in 60 seconds. All 35 were 
served in less than five minutes. 
Although Marotta*s shop seats 92 
people, on a good day he serves 850. 
A lot of the sandwiwes are talnn 
away. Still, at any lunchtime, each 
seat is used six or seven times. 

Marotta*s story follows the classic 
imnftigrant pattern. His fitn% took 
him to the United States when he 
was nine, because his peasant hdier 
was “f^ up with being hungry.** 


They found an apartment in Brook¬ 
lyn and proceeded to starve there, 
classically.^ Just as in Italy,^ they 
rarely ate meat 

Wlien he was 15, the family 
moved to Fresno, in California, and 
Tony had to go out to work. He 
worked on farms, in orchards, on 
ranches, in vineyards, in food¬ 
processing and packing factories 
around Fresno. In 1930 ne returned 
to New York, got a job in a 
macaroni factory, then began driv¬ 
ing for a grocery distributor. 

One evening while unloading a 
crate of over-ripe melons, Marotta 
experienced one of those sudden 
Bashes of insight. “Why should I 
caft this stuff around?** he said to 
himself. “Tm the one who should 
sell it.*’ He knew more about the 
business than anyone he knew: he 
had planted food, pruned it, pro* 
cessed it, packed it and carted it. 

With the litde money he had 
saved he bought the lease to a store 
that had just gone bankrupt and, 
in the autumn of 1931, h^uotta's 
ItaBan-American Grocery opened 
m a street already full of similar 
grocery shops. 

No one came to buy. There was 
no reason why they should. He had 
nothing special to offer. So Marotta 
detemuned to find ways of selling 
thinp (^per. By collating goom 
from the distributors, instead of 
having them delivered, he could ask 
for a one per cent disct3^ 

Then, since sStich of his mer« 
chandite ms imponed, he began 
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going directly to the importers, 
offering to pay them a little more 
than the distributor paid if they 
would sell to him direct. Later 
Marotta began inveigling importers 
to add his order to their list just to 
get a quantity discount. Thus he got 
wholesale prices and was in emet 
his own importer. 

The rules for the future were tak¬ 
ing shape. In buying, always go to 
the source. In any arrangement, if 
it’s really going to work, there’s got 
to be something for everyone. Think 
in terms of the penny, still the basic 
manoeuvring unit in all small 
business. 

With Marotta’s lower prices, cus¬ 
tomers began coming through his 
door, and with them came, money. 
Marotta began to pay cash in aa- 
vance for his goods. In those days, 
when everyone needed an infusion 
of cash, fo^ dealers began to fight 
for the privilege of selling to him at 
discounts of up to five per cent. Now 
he was in a position to undersell 
anyone. 

If he was to build a future, he 
reasoned, any saving must be passed 
on to the customer. “A store,” he 
said, “is like a baby. You got to 
nurse it, baby it, feed it. You got 
to carry it. Too many people, they 
treat a store like a horse. From the 
first day they put a saddle on its 
back and expect it to carry them. 
They break its back.” 

In 1951 Marotta’s brother, Ralph, 
also in the food business, invited 
him to witness an interestin|; sight. 


A lorry, pulled up in front of a tiny 
sandwich shop, was unloading 
enough crates of hams, wheels of 
cheese and loaves of bread to feed a 
large restaurant for a week. Inside, 
workmen were eating enormous 
sandwiches they called belly-busters. 
“This/* Ralph said, “is the way to 
sell salami.” The man was selling 
25 cents’ worth of food for 50 cents 
and couldn’t sdpply all he could sell. 

Success At Last. In a second flash 
of insight Marotta knew that he 
could make an even better sandwich 
cheaper. In 1955, he sold the grocer’s 
and with the money opened a shop 
near Wall Street, where several res¬ 
taurants had already gone bankrupt. 
He put a sign in his window: Yuv 

GOT TO BE \ HERO TO EAT ONE, and 

called it a “Hero shop.” Within 
one hour word had flashed round 
among the clerks on Wall Street 
that there was a place where you 
could eat your All for 50 cents. 
Marotta’s place was a hit. 

But the shop was too small. No 
matter how fast and hard Marotta 
and his new bride, Silvia, worked, 
there was a limit to the money they 
could make there. So now began a 
new pattern. 

Marotta started leasing space in 
au unpromising building (cheap), 
taking an option to boy the build¬ 
ing (cheap). The instant success of 
his newest shop would make the 
location suddenly desiraUe. At thi^ 
point Mfirotta'would sell the busi¬ 
ness to eager fasiM, ustfig, their 
money to adowA payntemon 
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the building. Then, by leasing space 
back to the new Hero-shop owners 
at five or six times the rent he had 
paid, he would pay off the rest of 
the building and go on to bigger 
and better stores. 

The system worked well. In lo 
years Marotta opened and sold 13 
shops. He bought one building, for 
example, for 65,000 dollars. Last 
year he sold it for 350,000 dollars. 

I wanted to know the exact cost 
of a Marotta Special, having found 
that I was unable to duplicate the 
sandwich in my house 'for the 
amount he charges in his restaurant. 

The bread, Tony told me, costs 
him five cents (U.S.). Three slices oi 
capocollo, nine cents. Two slices of 
provolone, eight cents. Four slices of 
Genoa salami, ten cents. Imported 
peppers, marinated eggplant, ancho¬ 
vies, chopped lettuce, oil and vine¬ 
gar, fresh tomatoes, 13 cents—a total 
of 45 cents, for a Hero that sells at 


80 cents. This docs not include 
labour, taxes and overheads, but 
still, with these, Marotta averages a 
profit of 20 to 25 cents on every Hero. 

Since a day’s business is about 800 
customers who average one dollar 
each, Marotta clearly does well. It 
embarrasses him in a way. 

It was six o’clock. Time to go, 
but he stopped to put one last 
basket of fresh green peppers to 
marinate in a vat of white wine. 

“Well, another day, another tlol- 
lar,’* he said to me. 

We got into his red convertible 
and drove out of the city. He was 
tired, but his business was done for 
the day; he didn’t carry it home in 
his head. We reached a district of 
rolling lawns and large housr s, and 
finally turned into a winding private 
road lined with trees, and then up a 
sweeping, immaculately kept drive. 
He knew what was in my mind. 

“Long way from Piaz7ola. huh.?” 


Frankly Speaking ,.. 

Query to advice columnist, Abigail van Buren: “Dear Abbv: My 
mother is always nagging me about something. It’s *Hang up your clothes, 
sit up straight, talk slower, turn down the television.’ What can I dn’” 
Dear Abby’s answer: “Hang up your clothes, sit up straight, talk 
slower and turn down the tdevision.” 


Two in the Bush 

is 

Wb were in Nairobi on the last night of our three-week safari in the 
picturesque bush country. During dinner one young woman said fien 
sivelv, “I’ve decided there are just two kinds of peoj^e who go on safari 
looking for animals—those who say, ’There I There I’ and those who say, 
‘Where? Where?’ ” -s. n. b. 
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Latin America’s Soldiers 
Wage War on Want 

By using their professional skill for the public good, 
the continent's armed forces are bringing new hope to 
the people of the jungle—and also forging an effective 
weapon against communist subversion 

By Koberi Strothfr 



The gunboat Maranon moored at a village on the Ttgre River 


W HEN THE powerful ol^ They wanted no dealings whatever 
gunboat Loreto, of the with strangers, in or out of uni- 
Peruvian Amazon Fleet, form. 

steamed up the Utayali River in Things are vastly different now. 
1963 on its first Civic Action sortie. Today when the Loreto or one of 
the people living along the water’s her four sister ships pulls away from 
edge bolted into the rain forest, base at Iquitos, the jungle drums 
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June 


boom—^not in warning as before, 
but in welcome. 

Families for miles around hurry 
by canoe or along forest trails to 
the nearest riverside clearing to 
await the ship. They know that the 
gunboats’ sole purpose is to help 
the Amerindians and mestizos of 
the jungles in their constant struggle 
for survival. 

Once the mooring lines are se- 
cured, children smile shyly as the 
crew hands around cups of cocoa; 
the parents murmur a pleased "Gra- 
cias** upon receiving that rare treat, 
a slice of bread hot out of the 
ship’s oven. 

Helping Hands. Doctors and 
dentists set up clinics; veterinary 
surgeons treat sick animals; agron¬ 
omists pass out free seeds and 
advice on more productive methods 
of raising crops; and sailors set 
to work erecting a litde school 
building, then ht it out with desks 
and blackboards made in their big 
workshop at Iquitos. On a single 
run up tiK Putumayo River in 1965, 
the crew of the Loreto built 17 
schools, and in one year gunboat 
doctors treated 73,000 of Peru’s esti¬ 
mated 800,000 jungle people. 

The daily missions of Peru’s Ama¬ 
zon Fleet are only one aspect of a 
vast programme of Civic Action 
lieing conducted by the armed forces 
of 15 Latin American nations. Uti¬ 
lizing the equipment and skills of 
their profession for the public good, 
military men are building roads, 
ports and airstrips from the Rio 
to8 


Grande to Patagonia, and erasing 
for all time the cartoon figure of 
Latin American militarists in jack- 
boots abusing the campesinos. To¬ 
day’s soldier is a working man in 
uniform who is opening land for 
settlement, providing forlorn vil¬ 
lages with water and light, schools, 
dispensaries and markets for their 
prepuce. 

The broad pyrpose of all these 
Civic Action programmes—to bring 
the mestizo and Amerindian popu¬ 
lations into the national economy— 
is spurred on by Fidel Castro’s 
efforts to foment new crises in Latin 
America. By meeting the most ur¬ 
gent needs of previously neglected 
people of the area, the governments 
hope to deprive the guerrilla forces 
of the support they count on from a 
discontented rural populace. 

Colonel Carlos Arana, military 
chief of a counter-insurgency forces 
station in an important sector of 
Guatemala, points to the sharp 
change in attitude of the population 
in the parched province of Zacapa, 
near Guatemala’s south-eastern bor¬ 
der, as an example of the success of 
this policy. 

For nearly six years, Zacapa 
had been the centre of guerrilla 
operations. Its inhabitants had been 
terroristed into “enlisting” in 
guerrilla bands, making up their 
work gangs, caring for their wound¬ 
ed. Shortly before the arrival of a 
Civic Action well-drilling team in 
a Zacapa town in i^, the guerrillas 
had execiited the wce/de (m^yor) 
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and his assistant to keep the villag¬ 
ers in line. Fearing further acts of 
violence, the townspeople were ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to admit the drill¬ 
ing team. 

Two dry holes left the tension 
unrelieved, but on the third try 
the team struck water at 180 feet. 
Thereafter, women who previously 
trudged half a mile through torrid 
heat to the river enjoyed the un¬ 
dreamed of luxury of filling their 
clav jugs by a few strokes of a pump 
handle. The happy townspeople or¬ 
ganized a march, with signs hailing 
the army and denouncing rlie guer¬ 
rillas. 

Neighbouring villages clamoured 
tcir wells, too. And at one of the 
new sites a small but significant 
incident occurred: a villager sidled 
up to Colonel Arana and tippi‘d him 
olf .IS to the whcrcalwuts of a hid¬ 
den guerrilla band. “We are gain¬ 
ing,” the Civic Action chief said 
tersely of that unprecedented event. 

Well-drilling is only one of the 
Guatemalan army’s civic actions. 
Every day its trucks haul thousands 
of high-protein lunches to schools 
in scores of villages. In addition, the 
army supports two nutritional 
centres where undernourished chil¬ 
dren are fed a balanced diet. Every 
week-end there arc “medical jour¬ 
neys” by army and navy doctors, 
dentists and nurses*- to outlying 
towns. 

“The guerrillas come into the ru¬ 
ral towns and promise the camfesh 
nos that they will parcel out the land 


in equal shares, and build schools 
and wells,” says Major Fred Woer- 
ner, U.S. adviser to Civic Action in 
Guatemala. “Hut they never pro¬ 
duce. The Guatemalan aimy comes 
in without promising anything, 
drills them a well, builds a school, 
opens a road to market, and sets up 
clinics and dispensaries.” 

1'he campesmos, though little in¬ 
terested in politics, know that any¬ 
body who attacks their new facilities 
is an enemy. Thus the guerrillas, 
no longer dare attack (avic Action 
projects. In fact, they have been 
forced to curtail much direct mili¬ 
tary action, and large numbers of 
impressed guerrilla “volunteers” 
arc now deserting. 

A major job for Civic Action 
troops m most Latin American 
countries is nuilding farm-to-market 
roads, some of which arc already 
producing economic miracles. In 

One aspect of Civic Action—a Forces* 
doctor vaccinates a peasant child 
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Colombia, engineers are driving a 
road from Palmira eastward to 
Ataco. 

The rojd, reaching 12,000 feet, 
runs through territory so remote 
from markets that the people there 
rarely saw a peso from one year 
to tne next. Now, places that 
used to require a seven-day trip by 
mule are only an hour away. With 
the opening of just one stretch of the 
route, the area has boomed $0 that 
farmers are sending some 8,000 gal¬ 
lons of milk to market daily. 

Lawless Land. The roads are 
valuable from a military Viewpoint 
as well. The mountains of Colombia 
have for 20 years been the impene¬ 
trable haunt of bloodthirsty bandit 
gangs who are believed to have com¬ 
mitted more than 200,000 murders 
in recent years. 

The menace they pose was 
sharpened when they were made, 
as Radio Havana boasted, part of 
Castro’s machinery for continental 
subversion. But the new Civic 
Action roads enable soldiers and 
police in fast troop-carriers to run 
the bandits to earth. More than 
200 guerrillas have been killed or 
captured in recent months. 

“The constructive action of Co¬ 
lombian armed forces has been the 
significant factor in confronting in»» 
ternational communism with the 
spectacle of their guerrillas harried 
and on the run,” i recent editorial 
in El Colombiano of Medellin de¬ 
clared. The same thing may be said 
in varying degrees of Civic Action 


programmes in most Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. 

In still another phase of Civic Ac¬ 
tion in Colombia (as elsewhere), the 
army gives some 1,000 boys at a time 
three-week courses in hygiene and 
physical training. There are also 
several different two-week courses 
in which upwards of 200 workers at 
a time receive instruction in such 
subjects as farming and civics. 

“We try to help people help them¬ 
selves,** says Colonel Guillermo 
Rodriguez Lievano, former chief of 
Colombia’s Civic Action pro¬ 
gramme. “Here, as all over Latin 
America, many young men come 
into the military services illiterate. 
We teach them to read and write, 
and make them promise upon dis¬ 
charge to teach five other people as 
well. We also teach a trade-^auto 
mechanics, carpentry, plumbing, 
wiring, radio repair—so that when 
they go back to civilian life, they arc 
prepared to take their place as pro¬ 
ductive citizens.*’ 

Armed forces involvement in na¬ 
tional development projects is an old 
tradition with many Central and 
South American countries. Brazil’s 
navy, for example, this year cele¬ 
brates the looth anniversary of its 
Amazon Fleet, with its record of 
heroic service in medicine, explora¬ 
tion and rescue operations. Her 
army has built railways, dams and 
highways all over the huge coun- 
try. 

Other Ladn American military 
units have performed similar roles 

/// 
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over the years, but Civic Action, as a 
co-ordinated plan to utilize the 
equipment and skills of the con¬ 
tinent’s armed forces in a broad 
attack on problems retarding de¬ 
velopment, is something new. 

Because it uses men and equip¬ 
ment already on hand for national 
defence purposes. Civic Action is 
relatively inexpensive. U.S. AID 
(Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment) and military-assistance funds 
have been of great help. 

An equally valuable U.S. con¬ 
tribution has been instruction given 
at the U.S. Army School of the 
Americas at Fort Gulick in the 
Panama Canal Zone. The school 
provides 31 courses in Spanish, the 
communications and public health, 
subjects ranging from engineering, 
to jungle warfare and internal 
security. More than 20,000 Latin 
Americans have been students at 


the school, and are now back at 
work in their own countries. 

“The armed forces in Latin Amer¬ 
ica frequently represent the only or¬ 
ganized group of trained specialists 
and technicians capable of carrying 
out big projects in highway and 
bridge construction, irrigation, jun¬ 
gle clearing and weather research,” 
a South American teacher in the 
school said to pie. “The School pf 
the Americas is adding new dimen¬ 
sions to their capabilities in many 
fields.” 

By teaching soldiers and sailors 
skills needed for national develop¬ 
ment, Civic Action sets in motion 
a means for raising the general 
level of competence in the economy 
as a whole. That would be reason 
enough for the projects. The fact 
that the programmes are an effective 
antidote to communist subversion is 
an added dividend. 


My Fare Lady 

A CAB DRIVER wRS ovcrhcard complaining to a woman passenger: “This 
five cent tip is an insult.” 

“Oh?” she said. “How much should it be?” 

“Another five cents at least,” said the cabbie. 

“My dear fellow,” she said, “I wouldn’t dream of insulting you twice!” 

—H. c. 


Meal Ticket 

In Paris a woman was arrested for stealing government-issued frcc- 
meal vouchers, intended for distinguished visitors to France, and giving 
them to her friends. At her trial her lawyer pleaded the theft was not so 
serious-—“because, for once, the taxpayers’ money was spent on entertain¬ 
ing and feeding the French.” ^ —ncutn* 
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The Voice that 
Cried in 
the Wilderness 



John the Baptist’s message was 
repentance, his mission was to herald * 
Christ’s coming, and his monstrous 
fate was to be slain for a woman’s whim 

By ErnesY Hauser 



A GROUP of dignitaries make 
their way into the desert to 
k ask a man an important 
question. When they find him by 
the River Jordan, wnere he is bap- 
tizing and preaching, they ask, 
“Who art thou?” “I am not the 
Christ,” John replies. “What then? 
Art thou Elias? . . . Art thou that 
prophet?” When he answers, “No,” 
they press him so that they might 
answer their superiors in Jerusalem. 
“What saye^t thou of thyself?” And 
John, quoting from Scripture, says, 
“1 am the voice of one crying in ^ 
wilderness.** 

The forerunner of Christ, Johb 
“the Baptist*’ was, at the same time, 
the last of the prophets, and the fifst 
great preacher of what was to be> 
come Christianity. Jesus Himself 
bore witness to his genius: ’’Verily 
1 say unto you, among tlsem that are 
born of women there bath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptistr*’ 

ti4 


What manner of man, then, was 
behind that voice? For centuries a 
favourite subject of European artists, 
the Baptist is generally aepicted as a 
tall, emaciated creature of the wilds, 
long-haired and bearded, raising his 
hand in an imperious gesture. 

“O generation of vipers,” he 
thunders at the complacent Phari¬ 
sees, **who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come ?** 

To understand John’s vehemence, 
we must review the background of 
events that prompted him to “cry 
out” as he did. Palestine was a con¬ 
quered country, incorpmated in 6^ 
B.C. into Rome’s vast empire and 
governed by a dynasty oc puppet 
rulers, the ^tested Herods. Unw 
such,heavy skies, the ancienc Jewish 
hope fd a Messiah who would de¬ 
liver krael froqa all its woes atosmed 
a powerful mw ^haaniii^ iohp yms ^ 
nc^ datt But, IpMof 

that ode ^^mt^itier tbun W\ was 
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coming, he threw himself with 
superhuman fervour into the job of 
“making straight the way.” His 
goal: a spiritual renewal that would 
prepare the Jews for the Messiah. 

The story of his birth is told, with 
fairy-tale simplicity, in St. Luke*s 
Gospel. Zacharias, the dignified old 
priest, is suddenly approached by an 
angel. “Thy wife Elisabeth shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt call 
his name John ... And many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God.” Although she had 
been barren, Elisabeth conceives. 


During her pregnancy, she is visited 
by a kinswoman, Mary the wife of 
Joseph, who is also with child. John 
is born, six months before Jesus.* 
His father is jubilant: “Thou, child, 
shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest ... to give light to them 
that sit in darkness.” 

Did John and Jesus know each 

*Thb fixei John’* birth in June. The ac> 
tepteil date m the West u June 24—m*the 
Eaktern Church June 25. Conunemoratioa irf hu 
birth aa the principal feaat inatead of hta tlcaft, 
which u observed on Aufuat 29, ii contrary to 
usual custom. But Meryls visit to his mother 
was held to endow John the Baptist with pre¬ 
natal grace, giving the feast of hu birth the 
greater solemnity. 



Opposite: Staim of 
John Uu Baptist 
by DoMtUlh from 
the cktirck of 
S. Maria Ghriosa 
dei Fratif Venice 


I^t: Verroc€hio*s 
Tne Baptism qf 
Christ. Leonard da 
Vinci is said to 
htae painted part 
of this work 
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other in their childhood? Although miracles. He did not heal. Nor did 
celebrated paintings by Leonardo da he claim Messianic glory for himself. 

Vinci, Raphael and MicheknTClo He was the scout, the messenger, 

show the two small boys at [May, and he took every opportunity to 

John himself later said of Jesus, “I stress his purely human role, 
knew him not.” The hill village “I am not the Christ,” he told his 
where John is thought to have been band of faithful disciples. “But I am 
born and brought up lies far from sent before him ... He that cometh 

Nazareth, where the boy Jesus spent from above is above all: he that is of 

His “hidden life.” the earth is earthly, and speaketh of 

Desert Retreat. In his youth, the earth.” 

John decided to leave civilization In any desert, water is the most* 
for the wilderness. For years he led precious thing there is. Roaming 
the life of the lone nomad, braving through the sandy emptiness, John 
searing sun and icy wind, eating came to use the River Jordan as a 
locusts and wild honey. By and by, lifeline, returning frequently to its 
word got round of a new prophet, refreshing banks. Shallow and mud- 
Ever on the look-out for the Holy dy, never more than about 30 yards 
One, the people of “Jerusalem, and wide, it is nevertheless Palestine’s 
all Judea, and all the region about major river, and as it flows through 
Jordan” made their way to the arid wasteland it lavishly dispenses 
wilderness to hear the Voice. life itself. It was new life, too, that 

John’s message was a simple one: John offered his listeners by immers- 
“Repent ye: tor the kingdom of ing them in the swift-flowing 
heaven is at hand.” stream. 

“What shall we do ? ” many asked. This “baptism”—from the Greek 

“He that hath two coats,” John baptizein, to dip or plunge-clean- 
would reply, “let him impart to him sea the penitent of his past sihs and, 
that hath none.” Tax collectors, at the same time, directed his whole 
hated for their greed, were sternly vision forward to the Coming One. 
told to “exact no more than that while prepting souls for 

which is appointed vou.” coiud not yet admit " 

A faandtol of disciples soon at-' tim to the Messianic kingdom. “! 
tached themselves tome mreat deserf l^idnsd baptize you with vratet; bjot 
preacher. They formed a strong* ’lwth|U! cometh 
willed, self-denying little band, giv¬ 
en to fasting and abstention, and 
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saying common prayers, (**LQrd» 

teach us to pray, as 

bh disdpl^” one 

later asks Jesus.) John^ 
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encounter. Jesus has come down 
from Galilee expressly “to be bap¬ 
tized** bv John. Awestruck and 
perplexea at Christ’s request, John 
pleads, “1 have need to he baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?** 
But Jesus is determined to submit to 
the symbolic cleansing before em¬ 
barking on His public ministry. At 
His earnest urging—“It becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness**—John 
joyfully consents. 

For one tremendous instant, the 
universe seems to stand still, poised 
at the threshold between the old 
order and the new. The heavens 
open, a white dove descends, and 
alights on Jesus, and a voice from 
above announces, “This is my be¬ 
loved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleased.** The public phase of Jesus* 
life can now begin. With the 
“Mightier One** emerging from the 
waters, his own prwaratory mission 
is completed. Thereafter, John 
calmly steps aside: “This my joy 
therefore is fulfilled. He must in¬ 
crease, but I must decrease.** 

It is as if a sudden squall had 
descended on the previously placid 
scene. The tempo quickens, and the 
next act starts with interference 
from an unexMcted quarter. 

King Herod had been one of the 
targets of John’s thunderous ha¬ 
rangues. While smourningin Rome, 
the puppet ruler had become enam¬ 
ours of Herodias, wife of hb 
.brother, Philip. Setting aside his 
earlier marriage to an Amhprincess, 
hti married her. Withthe courage of 


the trueborn prophet, John publicly 
denounced the union as “not law¬ 
ful,** and thus incurred the red-hot 
anger of Herodias. 

At the same time, the crafty king 
—Christ once called him “that fox** 
—was watching John’s snowballing 
popularity with some concern. “Be¬ 
cause, affected by his words, many 
flocked to him,** writes the first cen¬ 
tury historian, Flavius Josephus, 
*‘Herod feared that John’s influence 
over the people might lead to re¬ 
volt.** Thus, both to please his irate 
wife and to suppress a dangerous 
troublemaker, Herod had John ar¬ 
rested and thrown into a dungeon 
beneath his and his wife*s respond¬ 
ent staterooms in the mountain for¬ 
tress of Machaerus. 

Reatored Faith. Although Hero¬ 
dias wished to see John killed at 
once, Herod, fearful of public 
opinion, refrained from this last, 
bloody act. He knew John as “a 
just man and an holy** and often 
talked with him, “and heard him 
eladly.** As a result, John seems to 
nave enjoyed considerable freedom. 
His disciples had access to his cell, 
and we read that he sent two of 
theqi to Jesus to make sure He 
was truly “he that should come—or 
do we look for another?** 


The nagging doubt presumably 
Stemmed foom the fact that Jesus 
had not instantly “delivered** luatL 
Christ understoM; bylettiimjohn*# 
men watch Hlqa heal dwmt ^ 
dm dead, m geittlv 
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THE VOICE THAT CRIED IN THE WILDERNESS 


that his long years in the wilderness 
had not been spent in vain, John 
could face up to his own end with 
a stout heart. That end was to arrive 
more swiftly and more brutally than 
John could have expected. 

The curtain rises on a feast in the 
gilded hall of Herod’s fortress. It is 
the ruler’s birthday. Distinguished 
visitors have come from all over the 
country to honour him, and Herod 
entertains them at a banquet. At the 
end of the meal, Herodias’s teenage 
daughter, Salome, comes to dance 
before the guests. Pleased by her 
efforts, Herod asks her to demand a 
present: “Whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of me, I will give it thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom.’’ Con¬ 
fused, Salome rushes off to consult 
with her mother. She is back in a 
flash to name her price: the head 
of John the Baptist, on a platter. 

Herod’s Dilemma, Shocked si¬ 
lence is the answer. The king would 
like to pass the whole thing off as 
a poor joke, but he had sworn an 
oath. “For their sakes which sat 
with him,’’ he cannot take it back. 
An executioner is dispatched, and 
soon returns with John’s head as 
requested. He gives it to the damsel, 
and she gives it to her mother. Thus 
the curtain drops on a king’Si^ 
weakness and a woman’s fury. 

As much as 25 years later, the 


Apostle Paul,* in his travels, came 
upon some of John’s followers who 
formed a small, tenacious sect. And 
though the Baptist, strictly speak¬ 
ing, was not a Christian, his impact 
on the Church was to be permanent. 
Baptism, common prayer and fast¬ 
ing arc Christian institutions in¬ 
herited from John, while his death 
anticipates the proud tradition of 
martyrdom that was to be a hall¬ 
mark of Christianity. 

Both Catholics and Protestants ac¬ 
cord him a high place of honour, 
and thousands or churches and 
cathedrals all over the world arc 
dedicated in his name. Among the 
many distinguished men who have 
also borne that name is Giovanni 
Battista (“John Baptist’’) Montini, 
better known as Pope Paul VI. 

Cut to heroic size, the Baptist’s 
rough, haggard figure looms up 
from the past, a monument to hu- 
jtnan courage and integrity. His was 
the agony, and the distinction, of be¬ 
ing both an end and a beginning. 
Astride the watershed of time, he 
could look back on a long line of 
prophets—his spiritual mrebears. 
Letting his eye range over the fer¬ 
tile plains ahead, he was the first to 
see that Light of which he would 
bear witness. 

•See **Pnul: The Saintly Adventurer/' 
Reader’! Digest, January 1967. 


Pet Subject 

A TBACHBR received diis note from a parent: “Please excuse my son’s 
absence from school. He brought a snake home and put it in die cellar 
and will not be back undl he finds it." —b.g. 
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Agile and awe-inspiring, this 
revolutionary new police 
weapon helps to turn the 
tide of lawlessness 
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By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 


i ^ HE MAM drove warily down 
I the back streets of the city. 
A Beside him sat eight-year-old 
Susan, believing she was being 
taken to the circus. Suddenly a patnn 
car raced from a side road to block 
the way. From behind, another car 





cut off retreat. In seconds the hand¬ 
cuffs snapped shut. “But how?” the 
dazed man wanted to know. One of 
the detectives pointed to a two-man 
helicopter circling above. “Saw you 
pick the girl up.“ 

Once apin Project Sky Knight, 
Lakewooo, California’s police patrol 
in the air, had shown how helicop¬ 
ters can help turn the tide of law¬ 
lessness. 

Lakewood, population 84,500, is 
just outside Los Angeles. One of the 
towns policed by the Los Angeles 
County sheriff, it had been plagued 
4^ by a sharply rising crime rate before 
Sky Knight first took to the air in 
June 1966. But in its first year the 
helicopter took part in 1,100 police 
actions and helped bring about an 
amazing drop in crime. 

Its effectiveness is shown by 

onrMBnmv noil in uvAni lUMinn 
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Susan’s rescue from the man, who 
had already been convicted for 
molesting children. Deputy Sheriff 
Morris Hclgeson and his observer 
were flying a random patrol over 
the town. Though only 500 feet in 
the air, they were scarcely noticed— 
the helicopter’s special quiet rotors 
reduce its sound to a genue buzz. At 
three o’clock the pair headed for the 
nearest primary school. They knew 
that several children had recendy 
been accosted from cars while walk¬ 
ing home. The town’s three patrol 
cars could not watch all streets 
around all schools—^but Sky Knight 
had a larger view. 

As they flew from one school to 
another, the, observer suddenly spot¬ 
ted two little girls backing away 
from a green car. Through binocu¬ 
lars he could see that they looked 
apprehensive. 

The car quickly moved off, 
then stopped on another street, 
opposite Susan, who got into it. 
At once Helgeston alerted ground 
units. Then, as he trailed & car, 
he directed patrol cars into posidon, 
like chessmen, until the trap was set 
—then sprung. 

Round the Clock. Flying day and 
night, Sky Knight’s watchful pa¬ 
trol has brought new safety to Inke- 
wood’s streets. On the helicopter’s 
third day in the air, there was a 
call from a motor showroom. A man 
had stolen a car from the parking 
area and disappeared into traffic. 
Patrol cars raced to the area, but it 
was rush hour and there was Uttle 

iH 


June 

chance of spotting the stolen car 
from the ground. Moreover, high 
speed was dangerous. In less than a 
minute, however, the police radio 
crackled: “This is Sky Knight. We 
have the stolen vehicle in view and 
are following.” 

“Suddenly,” says a deputy who 
was in one of the patrol cars, “my 
partner and 1 realized that the thief 
hadn’t a chance. We slowed down 
and tailed Sky Knight all over town. 
Finally the chap was cut off by radio 
cars. We drove up right behind him. 
You should have seen his face.” 

Panoramic View. As an eye in 
the sky. Sky Knight is peerless, 
combing inaccessible areas for lost 
children, quickly spotting accidents 
and fires, sometimes landing to 
handle emergencies. 

As a guardian of the roads, it 
can easily note the weaving drunk 
or reckless driver, pursue wild 
motorcyclistsf across country or lead 
fire engines round streets clogged 
with traffici 

It was in 1964 that the Los Angeles 
County sheriff first began to think 
of a helicopter for regular patrol. Up 
to that dme, the few police forces 
which owned helicopters used them 
almost exclusively for rescue work. 
But that year there w^s a wave of 
burglaries in Los Angeles County's 
Antelope Valley, a desert remon 
where hundreds of town dwolers 
had built week-end retreats. During 
the week the vallev was almost 
empty, an unmiirdea treasure ucovc 
for tl^es, who became so bold they 
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used removal vans to strip houses at 
leisure. 

It would have taken many cars 
and men to patrol the huge area. But 
what about the county’s rescue heli¬ 
copter? Sheriff Peter Pitchcss de- 
ciaed to give it a try. Lorries parked 
near houses were easily spotted from 
the air, and anyone not on legitimate 
business was quickly arrested. In 
weeks Antelope Valley’s burglary 
rate plummeted to zero. 

Impressed, Sheriff Pitchess won¬ 
dered what such an aerial patrol 
might do in towns. Bu^the cost 
seemed prohibitive and Pitchess 
shelved the idea. Then in 1965 the 
Watts district of Los Angeles ex¬ 
ploded in riot; roofs became sniper 
nests, backyards and alleys turned 
into escape routes and rallying 
points for the looters and terrorists. 
Though the riot area was mainly the 
responsibility of Los Angeles* city 
police, Pitchess offered his helicop¬ 
ters. 

Safety Factor. At once roofs 
and alleys were in view. Police could 
turn corners without meeting un¬ 
expected bullets, and mobs were 
spotted as they formed. The heli¬ 
copter patrol was an important 
factor in quelling the violence. 
Sheriff Pitemss now was sure tha^ 
the helicopters could help control 
crime in towns. But where would 
the money come frolh for a test? 

Fortunately* proof of the aerial 
patrol's efficacy came at a time when 
the soaring national crime rate had 
led the U.S. Congress to appropriate 


some seven million dollars* (about 
Rs. 5-25 crores) to seek new ideas to 
help local police. Sheriff Pitchess 
presented his evidence to Washing¬ 
ton’s newly formed Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance and re¬ 
ceived 159,000 dollars (about Rs. 12 
lakhs) to set up a trial project. 

The Guinea Pig. Lakewood was 
selected because of its progressive 
spirit and its similarities to many 
medium-size American towns. 
Numbers were painted on the streets 
as checkpoints for pilots, and mer¬ 
chants who wished to participate in 
the experiment installed rotating 
roof-top alarm lights with which to 
signal to Sky Knight if there was 
trouble. Three helicopters were 
leased at cost. 

From the first, one of the most 
reassuring things about Sky Knight 
has been the speed with which it can 
respond to police calls—usually 
within two minutes. 

Says one Lakewood housewife: 
"My husband was away on a trip 
when I woke to sounds at a back 
window downstairs. I called the 
sheriff’s office, but I knew it might 
take ten minutes for a car to reach 
me. Then I heard glass break. Sec¬ 
onds later I heard ^y Knight, very 
close. Its special searchlight made 
..he whole yard bright as day, and a 
voice from a louwpeaker ordered 
the prowler not^^to move. The heli¬ 
copter just hovered there, holding 
the man outside the window until 
radio cars came.** 

The helicopter has also proved to 

/ay 
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SKY KNIGHT, CRUSADER AGAINST CRIME 


be a potent backstop for the officer 
on the ground. One night Lieu> 
tenant Claude Cooper answered a 
call about a bar fight, watched the 
lone police officer enter, and hov¬ 
ered above waiting for an all clear. 
But when the officer started for his 
car with the troublemaker, an angry 
mob formed round him. Quickly 
Cooper radioed for help, then drop¬ 
ped to 300 feet and, through the 
public-address system, ordered the 
crowd to disperse. The mob didn’t 
move. But when Cooper headed 
directly towards them, big. blades 
whirling, they ran. 

**We*ve used the same technique 
to break up a number of gang 
fights,** savs Cooper. *'It isn’t just 
fear of the blade. They know we can 
see each individual. There’s no 
anonymity. And they know we are 
armed.” 

Skv Knight makes it possible to 
hanale risky or difficult situations 
with fewer men. In a burglary call, 
for example, it can guard all exits 
from a building and check the roof, 
to which burglars often retreat. 
Once a suspect is spotted, it becomes 
the most cnective **tail” the sheriff’s 
men have known. In fact, it has 
never lost a suspect, not even in the 
dark. 

Its exploits have impressed crimi¬ 
nals as well. Once Sky Knight re¬ 
sponded to an alarm aft a 8ho(> in the 
town centre. After radioing ground 
units, the pilot hovered ab(^. In- 
iide» police found the shop manager 
stiBing a passer of dua cheques. 


Outside, two accomplices were sit¬ 
ting gloomily in a car. “You saw us 
drive up,” said the surprised officer. 
“Why didn’t you leave.?” One of 
the men pointed at the hovering Sky 
Knight and said with a shrug, 
“Where could we go?” 

As Sky Knight’s achievements 
became known, officers from Lake¬ 
wood’s neighbouring towns asked 
for the helicopter’s help. But this did 
not reduce the patrol’s effectiveness. 
“The fact is,” says Sheriff Pitchess, 
“Lakewood’s nine square miles 
proved just a mouthful for Sky 
Knight. At the end of our first 
year, we added five more towns to 
its beat, making a total ol 35 square 
miles, and still its ability was not 
taxed.” 

Cheaper by the Dozen. Sheriff 
Pitchess now uses three helicopters 
for the patrol, keeping one always 
in the air. Equipped for police work, 
they cost 40,000 dollars each. The 
whole Sky Knight operation has 
added about 160,000 dollars a year to 
police costs for the six-town area— 
less than a dollar a year for each 
citizen guarded. In more densely 
populated areas the cost would 
drop to next to nothing. Sheriff 
Htchess says, “We now plan to 
patrol all of Los Angeles County’s 
4.000 square miles and seven mil- 
’ lion people with just 14 helicopters 
in the air.” 

Los Angeles County will not be 
alone in its air war against crime. 
“Within ten years>” Chief J. T. 
Alley of Lubbock, Texas^ one of 

ray 
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many American towns now plan¬ 
ning or beginning helicopter patrols, 
“every major town will have its 
own Sky Knight.” Even the briefest 
use of a helicopter seems to convince 
local police. Several helicopter 
manufacturers have offered craft 
free to cities for tests. In Kansas 
City, Missouri, where a single heli¬ 
copter was used for six days. Police 
Chief Clarence Kelly was amazed at 
the results. “The helicopter handled 
everything from prowlers and acci¬ 
dents to a bank robbery, in a way 


no ground unit could possibly have 
managed. Every police force needs 
one of these aircraft.” 

Criminologist Robert Guthrie, 
evaluating Sky Knight for the U.S. 
Justice Department, summed up the 
opinion of many law-enforcement 
officials when he stated: “Sky 
Knight reduced crime startlingly in 
Lakewood, at a time when it was 
booming in ether towns. 

The helicopter may be the best 
new police tool since the advent 
of the radio car.*” 



Of One Mind 

The Reverend William Rodda of Salisbury, England, doesn't mind 
parishioners playing bingo at his church hall. But instead of “Bingo!” 
winners are asked to shout “Amen I” or “Hallelujah 1 ” — UPI 

WniiiE visiting the crowded Motor Show, I held my small daughter's 
hand tightly. Suddenly, a large man bumped into her.. Turning to 
me, he apologized, saying, “Sorry, I didn't see you had a trailer.” -4f. P. 


Explanation Points 

An association of sports cdit<tt-s in P^guay presented a citation to 
one of their country's soccer sta^ reading: x) he never challenge the 
accuracy of a reported quote, a) he never complained about criticism of 
play, and 3) he greeted even his hardest critics with a smile. 

Accepdn^ the award, the soccer jfdaver 1 ^ slip the reason for his diarm- 
ing tolerance oi the Ftess. “I can't rea<(” he said. —appru tthuinud 

When I asked my mother why she was counting the shirts and bloiifes 
she had just finished ironing, she said, “I just want^o know how tired 
lam.” --s-w. 
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TheWorld’s 

Toughest 

Mountains 


By Lel4N1> Stowe 


More perilous than the 
‘ Himalayas, more 
challenging than the Alps, 
the nightmare peaks 
of the Patagonian Andes 
hold an irresistible 
lure for climbers 


F or 48 HOURS the two Fxench- 
men had climbed. They bad 
shivered through the second 
night of the climb ropd to a 
precipice wall with nothing below 
them but 2,000 feet of emp^ space. 
Now, at 4 p.m. on the uiird day, 
they clung like spiders only six ver¬ 
tical feet from the top of a sheer, 
300-foot chimney. Above them 
blinked a ben^oning eyelet of sky 
close to the summit of one of the 
world’s toughest unclimbed peaks, 
ii,ooo-foot Mount Fitz-Roy, in the 
glaciered heart of Argentina's Pata¬ 
gonian Andes. One more piton 
driven into the wall's face, the 
hanging of one more rope stirrup 
—■and victory would be assured. 

But as Guido Magnone held up 
the slender spike, it slipped from 
his numb fingers into the abyss. 
He fumbled for another—their very 
last. Success or failure, possibly even 
their lives, depended on it alone. 
In agonizing suspense, Magnooe's 
team-mate—famous alpinist Lionel 
Terray—^watched him place the 
spike. He struck twice; then, under 
his third blow, the tiny piton 
crumbled uselessly. 

“Now we're really in troulde,“ 
Magnone cried. “Nothing but an 
aoe of hearts will do, and not 
one left!“ For lack 'of a single 
heart-shaped rivc^~ they a|m<uu:ed 
defeated. Butsu^ieniy Temf 
ihooced, “Guido! The sardine tint 
iopwd It yeiterday uddi 91 ^^ 

: lotn Ms fcmtrtiiiitff ht 
IftlNlIt'’ • ^ - • >’ 



As if handling a priceless dia¬ 
mond, Magnone placed the ace and 
struck it lurd and true. It “sang** 
under his hammer—a sure sign that 
it was secure. 

Quickly Guido attached a rope 
stirrup, teetered in it momentarily, 
and tnen, with a violent tug, hauled 
himself over the brink. Terray fol¬ 
lowed immediately, and together 
they hacked a dizzy course up the 
final brutal slope. As they paused on 
a rough, elongated slab, a suiging 
gust of wind swept away the mist, 
and they gazed incredulously into 
open space on all sides. FitZ'Koy*s 
summit was theirs, and theirs alone. 

That day of conquest—February 
2, 1952—marked a new mountain¬ 
climbing era in the Patagonian 
Andes, whose soaring granite towers 
and vertical walls are ranked by 
international alpinists as the most 
dilHcult in the world. Erupting 
from the tip of South America to 
some 800 miles north of the Magel¬ 
lan Straits, these southernmost 
Andes thrust huge dragon's teeth 
skywards in weircTcontortions. 

Literally hundreds of them re¬ 
main unexplored, unnamed—^nd 
unclimbed. Supreme among them 
reign Mount Torre and Mount Fitz¬ 
Roy. Both were long pronounced 
“unconquerable**^ by noted victors 
over Himalayan skyscrapers. But 
the Frenchmen's stunning feat 
changed all that—and flung a Pata¬ 
gonian challenge to climKrs the 
world over. Only last December, six 
men and a woman, of the Joint 
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British Patagonian Expedition, 
tackled the formidable lojooo-foot 
/Fortress Mountain, and became its 
first conquerors. 

Whv arc these peaks so difficult? 
First, because they include far more 
near-vertical walls than any compar- 
able-size area on earth. Second, 
because their spired towers are con¬ 
stantly swept by horrendous weather 
subject to precipitate changes: tem¬ 
pests and blizzards, driving rain 
and blinding fog, swift thaws that 
unleash terrible avalanches. 

Especially deadly are she hurri¬ 
cane winds. Warm air from the 
near-by Pacific collides with frigid 
air around the peaks, germinating 
gales that often rage at 120 m.p.n. 

Ereak of Nature. In his second 
attempt on Mount Torre, Italian 
climber Cesare Maestri was given 
proof of the power in these winds. 
Warned by a sudden cracking 
sound, he looked up and saw an 
entire snow balcony break off and 
head straight for him. 

Frantic^ly, he hugged the open 
cliffside, ex[^ting death in seconds. 
Nothing happened. He looked up 
again to observe “an apocalyptic 
vision.'* The compact mass, as (arge 
as a house, had bm halted in mid¬ 
air and was' being pushed steadily 
upwards by the wind. Scarcely b^ 
lieving his eyes. Maestri watched in 
wonder as the massive chunk of 
snow rose up and up and finally 
disappeaxed over Torre's crest. 

Sura unparalleled dijtnatic haiA* 
ards prevail so continuoudy dutf 


only six to eight days of climb- 
ing weather normally occur in the 
“cTimbable*’ months—^usually Janu¬ 
ary, February and March. Climbers 
must camp ^tiently at the base of 
their mountain until the weather 
breaks, and then launch an immedi¬ 
ate ascent. 

Fatal Attraction. Even then they 
risk being caught by tempests, rain 
or fog. One. veteran Patagonista 
thus summarizes the only tactic: 
“You must climb as long and as 
fast as you can.'* Yet despite these 
appalling obstacles—perhaps be¬ 
cause of them—Patagonia's night¬ 
mare peaks exert a siren-like allure 
on climbers from all continents. 

It is only during the past two 
decades that these formidable spires 
have been re-rated from “unclimb- 
able’» to “barely possible.** This 
change was brought about by a new 
generation of phenomenally daring 
rock climbers. 

Equipped with a variety of ringed 
spikes, rope stirrups and other inno^ 
vations, these young pioneers have 
perfected amazingly acrobatic meth¬ 
ods. They train arduously on preci¬ 
pice walls,and oftendevote we^to 
mastering each type of obstacle. In 
tfaepfocess dieyhavechanged moun¬ 
taineering into a scientific art. 

Without these new devices and 
technicfues, Fltz-Roy unquestion- 
aUy would have remained inviolate^ 
together widi the triangular mono- 
lim whidi rites south-west of it. 
though dtthtly lets chan 10^ feet 
high* Mbont ToAe it aedrimed by 
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THE WORLD'S TOUGHEST MOUNTAINS 


outstanding Himalayan victors as 
the most difficult in the world. For 
nearly 3,000 feet its north and east 
faces rise uninterruptedly, while its 
south wall sweeps upwards almost 
vertically for over 6,000 feet. Near 
its summit, this awesome pillar 
sharpens to an icy javelin. No won> 
dcr that for decades Torre repulsed 
every assault, including one by 
Cesarc Maestri in 1958. 

But Maestri, known as “the spider 
of the Dolomites,” was only mo¬ 
mentarily thwarted by Torre’s chal¬ 
lenge. In January 1959, he sold 
everything he owned to ffnance a 
second attempt. His partner was a 
veteran mountaineer from Austria’s 
Tyrol named Toni Egger. 

For 17 days. Maestri and Egger 
waited weatherbound at Mount 
Torre’s base. When the eighteenth 
day dawned in dazzling sunshine, 
they set off and for 12 hours 
clawed and rope-pulled up fear¬ 
some pitches and cliffs. By nightfall 
they were halfway up the east wall. 

For the next two days the weather 
held providentially clear. But the 
'face now sheared skywards at a 
dizzying, undeviating angle, and 
they were forced to hack and ham¬ 
mer their way—often foot by foot— 
through ice blocks and around over¬ 
hangs too projecting to surmount.^ 
When they bivouawed after dark-- 
on the third day, ihey had been 
climbing for 37 hours, and Maestri’s 
altimeter announced that they were 
within 450 feet of Tone’s crest. 

Encoiua^ by this exhilarating 


discovery, they fell asleep~only to 
awake at daybreak under a sunless 
sky and in ominously warming tem¬ 
perature. Their barometer con¬ 
firmed that a storm was brewing. 
To reach Torre’s crown was now a 
race against tempest and death. 

Moment of Triumph. C^esare 
and Toni fought theirway up a final 
340'foot vertical cliff, consuming 
nine hours of utmost effort. Wim 
the planting of a final spike, Toni 
shouted, “Cesarc! The summit I” A 
violent blast of air blew his words 
into space. Now, able to lunge for¬ 
ward only during lulls between 
gusts, they came out at last on a 
broad, ice-smothered brow. In that 
moment they knew that all of 
Mount Torre lay beneath their 
trembling limbs. They had made it. 

Yet their triumph was robbed of 
elation, for the westerly gusts which 
smote their faces were alarmingly 
warm—a sure sign of approaching 
avalanches. They scribbled their 
names and the date on a scrap of 
paper, tucked the paper in a flat¬ 
tened tin and buried it with their 
flags. Then they set off down into 
darkening gloom to find a niche 
near the east wall’s brink where they 
could spend the night. 

The new day arrived in macabre; 
greyness. They dropped over the 
wall’s rim into a wind-tom 3,200- 
foot vacuum, rappelling down and 
down in spasmootc loo-foot slides. 
Snow and ice chunks from passing 
avalanches repeatedly crashed about 
them, and soon the avalanches 
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themselves came so close that they 
were forced to swerve sharply east¬ 
wards. Just after 7 p.m., they 
reached an indented shelf offering 
relative protection. Now only some 
300 feet separated them from the 
first camp. They felt almost safe. 

But as Cesare started g^gine out 
a cramped bivouac, Toni sudwnly 
insisteo on scouting for a better 
haven below. Protesting strongly, 
Cesare had lowered him about 
feet when the now familiar, dreaded 
sound ripped the heights directly 
above them. “Toni, take carel** 
yelled Cesare, frantically pressing 
nimself against the rock fiice. 

Tragic Lott. Chunks of debris 
smashed past him, plucking at him 
with greedy fingers. He clung madly, 
dazed and quivering. Slowly ms 
mind cleared, and he tugged at the 
rope. It was weightless I “Toni!” 
he screamed. “Tonil** But the rope 
dangled limply from his bruised fill¬ 
ers. Save tor the howling wind, 
uiere was no response. 

Stunned by shock and grie^ 
Maestri crouened through the niaht 
on the icy dielf. At dawn, heedfes s 
of avalanches crashing around him, 
he descended automatically, like a 
man resigned to his execution. 4 
few yards short of the wall's base ^ 
sliprcd and fell, and that is his hist 
recaUection of the ill-fated descent. 

Some 24 hours later, a teanHDoate, 
emerging from their base camp far 
down t£e glacier, noticed a dark 


blotch on the near-by snow. Close to 
a deep crevasse, he found Cesare 
Maestri, half-conscious. Miracu¬ 
lously, he survived. 

No one has since equalled Maes¬ 
tri's stupendous feat, although “un- 
climbable" Mount Torre stifl draws 
alpinists determined to meet its chal¬ 
lenge. Four young mountaineers 
from Britain arrived there last De¬ 
cember. After waiting out appalling 
weather in base camp ior five weeks, 
they launched a final assault on the 
summit, only to find that the fixed 
ropes they had left earlier were 
broken and worn, and their buried 
equipment had vanished under six 
feet of fresh snow. With a fierce 
storm raging round them, they 
turned b^ to camp. The moun¬ 
tain had won agam. 

Why do men take risks, endure 
agonies, to climb these pe^? Per¬ 
haps a clue lies in the fact that all 
alpinists share certain traits: love of 
nature* a compulsive exploratory 
spirit, a zest for living. *T don't go 
to the mountains to die,'' says 
Argentinian climber Peter ^varca. 
*T go to the mountains to live.'' 

But, above all, the alpinist is mo¬ 
tivated by the necessity to test him¬ 
self to the extreme limit, and there¬ 
by to prove himself. For to conquer 
a mountain is more a spiritual man 
a physical triumph. In the words of 
Walter Bonatti, perhaps the greatest 
of aU dunbers: ^‘Real alpinism if 
a victory within oneself." 


Tosioamow is a post-dated dieqae. Today is cash. ^k«trkkDigut 
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Xivery year thousands trust their savings to the State 
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Our Last Chance to 
Save the Whale. 


Ruthlessly hunted, indiscriminately slaughtered, the 
world's greatest mammal faces total extinction 


By Akthuk Bourne 


T en yards off the starboard 
bow, the huge arched back of 
a female blue whale loomed 
from the grey-green sea. From his 
place besiw me on the bridge, the 
skipper of the whale<atcher ran to 
unWh the harpoon gun’s safety 
catch. The unsuspecting whale, her 
lungs now filled with air, slid con¬ 
tentedly below the waves. Fifteen 
minutes passed. **There she hlowsl” 
came the cry from the crow’s-n^. 
Gathering speed, the ship plunged 
towards die spout 200 yards ahead. 

Arthur Bourns is a marine zooloig^t and 
a leading Brituh audiority on whale om- 
semtioo. I& has conductw inspoKtant sur¬ 
vey of whale life in the Aicric. taken part 
in numerous whriing eitpeoliyoas and 
attended meerings oc the Xotemadonal 
Whaling CommUsion as an ofaserrer. 


Aware now of her danger, the 
quarry dived precipitately in a rush 
to escape. But even her vast reserves 
of energy were no match for 2,000- 
horse-power engines. Soon, panting 
from exhaustion, she was forced to 
surface for air at two-minute inter¬ 
vals. As die ship closed in, I could 
hear the sharp whistle of hex frantic 
breathing. 

At ten yards the skipper fired. 
There was a muffled boom as the 
gienade in the harpoon head ex¬ 
ploded, jerking the life from the 
whale’s great tody. 

Watemng the seamen winch the 
bloody carcass alongside, I felt the 
acute revulsion that always over* 
comes me whenever I vntmm ihe 
destruction of one of these ] 
ni creation. The blue whafe It 
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big^st animal ever to inhabit the 
eara. Its heart is the size of a bull, 
its tongue the weight of an elephant. 
Its massive body, up to loo feet in 
length, weighs some 130 tons, little 
less than a standard VCio with 
146 people on board. It holds secrets 
of streamlinmg that marine engin¬ 
eers are still striving to discover. It 
has lived in the world’s oceans for 
nearly a million years, usually 
swimming alone or in close-knit 
family groups of bull, cow and calf. 

The blue whale is a vast store¬ 
house of food and raw materials. Its 
body yields up to 20 tons of oil for 
the manufacture of soap, margarihe 

Blue and Jin ududes made fast to an 
Antantie vuhaler and to the stem of a 
factory ship, nady to be hauled on board 



and ointments. Its bones are used as 
fertilizer, its tendons as surgical 
stitches and strings *for tennis 
rackets. Gelatine and glue are ex¬ 
tracted for photographic film, table 
jelly and sweets. Other products in¬ 
clude soup cubes, cosmetics, shoe 
polish, crayons, brush brisdes, rid¬ 
ing crops and buttons. Endocrine 
and other glands yield hormones for 
medical use. In wartime, whale 
steaks contributed to Britain’s food 
supplies; today the meat is com¬ 
monly used for pet foods. 

In consequence—thanks to what 
naturalist Peter Scott calls *‘a fon- 
tastic example of human short¬ 
sightedness and greed”—the blue 
whale today faces total extincdon. 
So savage lias been the slaughter by 
killer ships that from an estimated 
100,000 blue whales in 1935, a bare 
600 remain. These lonely survivors 
are thinly spread in millions of 
square miles of ocean, and the 
chances that male and female will 
find each other and mate are grow¬ 
ing remote. Even if no more cach¬ 
ing is done, it will take at least 50 
years to rebuild the blue wh^ 
population. 

Moreover, other major whale 
species are in grave danger of ex¬ 
tinction. Ranging from tlu gigantic 
Uue—biggest dE the fin-backed ror- 

r * family of toothless whales^ 
n to the three-foot river dolphin, 
some 40 warm 4 )looded manunals 
are endded to the name of whale 
(Cetacea)^ Most are harmless, in- 
quisidve creatures that obviously 
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delight in their waterbound exist- occasion recorded by canvas, 27 
ence. I have watched young hump- female sperm whales swam from 
back whales spend a joyml hour miles away to succour a calf hit by 
leap-frogeing, seen full-grown a ship's screw. When scientists tried 
whales playfully launch themselves to capture ahve a female killer 
mto the air, to fall back on the whale by lassoing her, she sent out 
water with a boom equal to that of high-pitched distress calls and was 
a broadside of guns. soon jomed by a male. Together 

Whales, especially the toothed they swam to the extent of the rope, 
ones, keep m touch by sound, and turned, then hurtled towards the 
they have been heard to squeal, scientists' boat and smashed into it 
bark, mew, whine, groan, click, with a joint “body-charge." 
chirrup and whisde They navigate Some whales have a strong family 
and find food by a batlike ccho-loca- instinct. Sperm whales have been 
non system, sending out a continu known to carry mjured young gent- 

ous nigh-frequency note which ly in their huge, sharp-toothed 
“bounces" back ireun undersea mouths. I have seen a nn whale 
objects. refuse to leave the side of his har- 

Few creatures show more con- pooned mate, a proteenve urge 
cern for their fellows. A distress which whalers turn to their own 
cry will often bring friends to the advantage. When they see a pair of 
aid of an injured whale. On one fin whales, they try to kill the 

Diagram dmanstraiing the tnrnmse site blue whale 
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female first, suspecting that her hauled on a “drag iron.** Once har- 

mate will stay to help her and leave pooned, the whales were repeatedly 

himself an easy target for a second stabbed in the lung by the whalers* 

harpoon. lance, sometimes for hours. At last. 

Faced with the disappearance of as the scarlet blood spurted from the 
the blue whale, whaling men have blowhole, the whalers set up a great 
turned their harpoon guns on other shout, “Chimney afire I ** 
rorquals: the fin and sei whales. The old whalers also hunted the 
From a population of some 200,000 slow Greenland and Biscayan 
in the Antarctic in 1946, scientists whales to virtual extinction. Then, 
estimate that today only about in the nineteenth century, the 

35,000 of the yo-foot fin whales introduction of steam-powered 

are left. whale-catchers and “shell'* har- 


As the fin whale becomes 
scarce, the whaling fleets kill the 
smaller sei whale. Ignoring pro¬ 
tests from the World .Wilalife 
Fund and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the whalers move relentless¬ 
ly down the scale towards the day 
when there will be nothing left for 
them to catch. The larger rorquals 
will be gone, taking with tnem 
many secrets of their way of life— 
how, for example, they can convert 
shrimps and other tiny creatures 
into muscle and energy to drive their 
massive bodies through the often 
icy seas. 

Stnig^ ni Ages. For centuries 
man has pursued the whale. In the 
eighteenth century American, 
British, Portuguese and French 
seamen combed Ihe Atlantic for 
50'£oot sperm whales. Docile, ex¬ 
cept ix» an occasional fighting IbAl 
like Herman Melvil^s Mofsiy 
Dick, these whdl^ were Wrpooned 
from longboats, sometimes atChKted 
by a iii^ calf which the whalers 


poons, fitted with an explosive head, 
brought the fost-swimming rorquals 
within range of the whalers. 

Even so, the catchers were still 
limited by the need to take their kills 
back to shore-based factories. The 
rorquals* doom was hastened by the 
development in the 1920*$ of factory 
ships which, fitted with a stem 
slipway for hauling the kill to the 
cutting deck, accompanied fast 
catcher ships on ocean-wide hunts. 
Later inventlons—radar, helicopters 
—helped to turn the hunt into a 
production-line massacre. 

In 1946, when it had become clear ’ 
that control was needed, the Inter¬ 
national Whaling Commission was 
set up. Its delegates, representing 
the major whaling countries,* 
agreed to recc^ize a closed season, 
avoid fishing from floating factories 
in certain oceanic areas, spare smaU 
whales and cows accompanied by/ 

*ln 19S7 theve were IS: Argentine, Ant* 
ImUe, Btitein, Ceneda, Demnark, Imnce, 
iiDUiiiiid, leeUnd, IWen. Mealco, New in¬ 
land, Ninwiqr, Pania^ Ruaeia, Seuth Africa 
and (be Unifid Sfaiee. 
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calves. They also agreed to limit each 
year's Antarctic rorqual catch from 
factory ships to a certain num¬ 
ber of Blue Whale Units (the indus¬ 
try's standard measure: a BWU 
equals one blue whale, two fin 
whales, two and a half humpback 
whales or six sei whales). 

What they have never done— 
despite grave warnings from their 
own scientists—is to agree on a 
catch limit low enough to allow the 
already depleted herds to rebuild. 
“The IWC,” commented one ob¬ 
server, “is about as effective as a 
headless harpoon." 

In 1963, a committee of indepen¬ 
dent experts reported that the blue 
whale, by then reduced to the status 


June 

of a rare animal, should be com¬ 
pletely protected. The commis' 
sioners eventually agreed, for blue 
whales are rarely seen. In addition, 
to save the fin whale, the committee 
recommended that the Antarctic 
catch be reduced to 4,000 BWU in 
the 1964-65 season, and graduallv 
lowered to 2,000 in the season end¬ 
ing February 1967. 

Ten nations agreed. But those 
with a big stake in Antarctic open- 
sea whaling refused to cooperate. 
Instead they agreed among them¬ 
selves on an 8,000 BWU limit—with 
predictable results. In 15 expedi¬ 
tions, Japan caught 4,125 BWU; 
Norway, 1,273; Russia, 1,588. 
Total, 6,986. There simply were 
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not enough whales to be found. 

Still the industry ignored the 
facts. For the 1965-66 season, the 
lWC*s Scientific Committee recom¬ 
mended an Antarctic catch limit of 
2,500 BWU. Pressured by Japan and 
Norway, the Commission raised this 
to 4,500. Subsequendy, Japan caught 
2,540; Norway, 829; Russia, 920. 
Toul, 4,089. 

At the 19^ meeting, Sidney Holt, 
a statistical officer of the PAO, spelt 
out the absurdity of the situation: if 
the whaling nations had followed 
the scientists* advice early enough, 
they could have fixed a quota of k- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 BWO. In¬ 
stead they were gt^g after 3,500. 

Why do the whalers flout the 


facts? If only to safeguard their 
own industry, the commissioners are 
anxious to prevent the whales* 
extinction. But faced with the 
necessity of telling politicians, share¬ 
holders and the industry*s many 
thousands of workers that they must 
restrict their activities, the commis¬ 
sioners weaken, persuade themselves 
that the scientific evidence is incom¬ 
plete and ask the scientists to think 
again. 

Worse, there is strong evidence 
that the whaling nations do not even 
comply with meir own agreed re¬ 
strictions. Under an IWC agree¬ 
ment, open-sea catchers may hunt 
sperm whales, provided they are at 
least 38 feet long—a rule to protect 
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females. Yet when homewaid>bound 
expeditions in 1963 caught 2,004 
sperm whales in the Indian Ocean, 
their official returns described 1,210 
of them as being precisely 38 feet. 
Says Professor £. J. Slijper, a lead- 
ii^ Duteh authority on whales: 
“The fact that 60 per cent were just 
the right length means that a very 
large number of undersized animals 
were administratively stretched to 
38 feet.” 

Why, in this age of advanced tech¬ 
nology, is it necessary to continue 
the massive slaughter of the whale? 
Every important whale product 
(except its meat) can now be ob¬ 
tained from vegetable, mineral or 
synthetic sources. The Japanese 
argue that, with litde land space 
for meat-raising, they need protein 
from the sea. But other wnsely 
populated maritime nations import 
much of their food. Australia and 
New Zealand could supply Japan 
with enough beef and lamb to meet 
the needs of her growing popula¬ 
tion. 

Compulsion is now needed to 
save the whale. As.World Wildlife 
Fund chairman Peter Scott declares; 
“The IWC should be replaced by 


an international authority composed 
of men unconnected with whaling 
interests and capable of enforcing 
the rules.*’ Such a global manage¬ 
ment plan has already been drawn 
up by scientist John Gulland, who 
proposes that all whale harvesting 
be controlled by a United' Nations 
agency 

No country would be allowed 
to hunt whales, from land base 
or factory ship, without paying a 
heavy licence" Licence income 
would compensate countries which 
refrained from whaling. Indepen¬ 
dent observers, with wide powers of 
inspection, would police catcher 
fleets and enforce catch quotas. 
Meanwhile scientific research sh(Hild 
be started to study the resources of 
the oceans and to forecast dangerous 
trends long before they become 
apparent to the whaling industi^. 

This month, meeting in Tokyo, 
the IWC has perhaps its last 
chance to set up a strong conserva¬ 
tionist authority to save the whale. 

If this is not done—and soon— 
posterity will rightly be scornful of 
the generation that, through greed 1 
and stupidity, destroved the world’s 
largest and most valuable creature. 


Cautiqnary Tale 

On October 4,1911, the first railway escalator in London came into use 
at Earl’s Court underground station. &> many people mistrusted it in the 
early da^ that a man with a wooden Iq; was engaged to travel^ up and 
down aU day to give passengers Confi^nce. He was t/kca off the job, 
however, when a woman was overheard tellfiig her aoaail aonw 
what happens to people who use them fancy invandDns/* 
te6 
















Twenty years ago, the farmers in 
the Punjab still used old-fashioned 
bullock ploughs and sickles. 

Today, they have tractors and 
power tillers. 

Twenty years ago, they used 
ashes and dung as manure. Today, 
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The Union Bank plays a vital role 
in develcqping the national economy. 
Grants loans to farmers and 
small-scale industrialists. 
Encourages them to buy modem 
equipment to increase production. 

The Union Bank is not just a 
city bank. It has branches all over 
India. Many are spread over the 
rural and semi-rural areas. Out in . 
the country with the people, 
the Union mnk helps them better 
their living. 


Union Bank helps people 

THB UNION BANK of india ltd. 

Head Office: 66/89 ApoUo Street, FoM^ Bondmy 





At this remarkable Germ^ academy, sightless pupils are 
taught an inspiring lesson: * There are few physical handicaps 
a man -cannot overcome—if he has the will-power!" 


BEACON FOR THE BLIND 

ByIKonald Schiller 


W HEN I first visited West 
Germany’s Marburg 
Academy for the Blind^ 
I had the strange feeling that the 
people there were merely pretending 
they could not see. 1 was met at the 
gate by a student who led me, with' 
out the slightest hesitation, along 
concrete patiis, up several flights of 
stairs and through doors. On the 
way I saw other stud^ts saiUitering 
casuaUy to cbss—one boy even 
started running as the bell rang- 
In his office. Dr. Horst Geissler, 


the handsome blind director,greeted 
me with hand outstretched. His 
clear blue eyes looked straight at me 
wherever I moved. Later, lunching 
with him in the dining-hall, 1 
noticed that he and the students ate 
without groping for their food. 

Geissler laughed when I con¬ 
fessed my feelings over coffee. **lt’$ 
tiie finest compliment you could pay 
us,” he said. ”We strive to look and 
act normally in every way. At meals 
we regard the plate as a clock face. 
You probably didn’t notice the 
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waiter whispering to me, telling me 
that the meat was at nine o’clock, 
the potatoes at twelve, and so on. 
The rest is-easy.” 

His blind students’ ability to 
move about so surefootedly was dis> 
missed as equally simple. “It’s a 
matter of familiarity,’’ said Dr. 
Geissler, “a pattern established in 
the mind, probably no more difficult 
than it is for you to find your way 
around your bedroom in the dark. 
The blind are not as helpless as you 
imagine. In fact, if they have the 
intelligence, the training and the 
will, there is little in life they can> 
not accomplish, and few careers to 
which they cannot aspire.’’ 

This was my introduction to the 
remarkable school whose fame had 
brought me to Marburg. Every year 
its six to twelve graduates rank with 
the best-educated students in Ger¬ 
many. And* it probably lists more 

Embossid maps play an important 
part in gsogra^y lessons 
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successful professionals among its 
former students than any other 
secondary school of its size in the 
world. 

Hans-Eugen Schulze, for ex¬ 
ample, became one of Germany’s 
youngest Supreme Court judges at 
the age of 40. Had it not been for his 
training at Marburg, Judge Schulze 
would have woven mats and chairs 
for a living. 

Founded in 1916, the Academy 
now educates some 130 blind and 
partially-blind students, but admits 
only those of scholarship calibre. 
Pupils from well-to-do families pay 
high tuition fees, but the majority 
are scholarship-aided. 

Once admitted, at about the age 
of 12, Marburgers face a rigorous 
education programme. If they 
come from foreign countries—there 
are at present students from 
France, Greece and Tunisia—they 
must first learn German and, if 
they do not already know it, 
Braille. They must also master an 
I ordinary typewriter, a Braille type- 

S * writer and finally the Braille 
shorthand machine. 

With these mechanics out of the 
way, the students embark on a 
seven-year course of study which 
indudies all normal school sulijects 
plus two foreign languages, social 
science and philoso|diy. At no point 
. is any concession' made to their 
blindness, exccM that they are 
> allowed to use meir tyumiters in. 

{written exfndnattofia, Thoae^who 
' onoot mmt the grade* uipally 
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transfer to the two-year business 
course. 

Not until 1 visited Marburg's 
classrooms did' I become acutely 
aware that 1 was in a school for the 
blind. My guide was a cheerful 16- 
year-old named Manfred, a lorry 
driver's son who hopes to become a 
scientist. In a geography lesson, 1 
watched him study the topography 
of Africa with the aid of embossed 
maps; out on a field study, he iden¬ 
tified trees by the texture of their 
bark and the shape of their leaves; 
in a physics lesson, he assembled 
intricate models of molecular struc¬ 
tures. And I heard one of his^friends 
play a Schubert piano sonata, whose 
Braille score he had memorized, 
each hand independently. 

One thing that impressed me was 
the utter attentiveness during les¬ 
sons. If the student misses a point, 
he may have difficulty in acquiring 
it later, though Marburg does boast 
the largest German scientific library 
for the blind: 50,000 volumes in 
Braille and 1,400 “Talking Books'* 
on tape. 

Surprisingly, however, it is not 
their fine education for which Mar- 
burgers are most grateful. The most 
imix>rtant lesson they learn there 
is tnat blind people not only can, but 
must, help themselves to become 
normal citizens in a world that is 
not built for the blind. 

“Fcht the first time m my life I was 
given freedom instead ofprotection; 
tauj^t to rely on hiyself instead of 
others,*' said n Marburg graduate 


who had spent much of his early 
childhood tied to a chair to keep him 
out of harm's way while his parents 
went to work. 

Nowhere in Marburg's buildings 
or grounds are there any special 
devices to protect its students, or 
facilitate their movements. All must 
learn to swim expertly and to take 
part in gymnastics in winter, track 
and field events in summer. In¬ 
structors guide the runners along 
the track by shouts and whistles. 
Manfred and his partially-sighted 
companions play exuberant games 
of basketball and soccer which often 
become frighteningly wild. 

Students are also urged to visit the 
city of Marburg and make friends 
among the people and university 
students there. They accept dinner 
invitations, attend social functions, 
even play cards—using.Braille packs 
—or chess and draughts on special 


Hammering otU a raised diagram 
far a biology textbook 
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boards. Travel, too, is cncouraKd. 
In summer, students go on cycling 
holidays^as far as Italy or Spain— 
riding tandem with sighted friends. 
In winter, many ski at two resorts 
reserved for the blind; one in the 
Black Forest and another in the 
Bavarian Alps. T wo undergraduates, 
preparing for diplomatic careers, 
have already flown unaccompanied 
to Warsaw, Moscow and other 
capitals, interviewing government 
omcials and newspaper editors. 

“What do*you get out of travel?*’ 
1 asked one of them. 

“The same things as you,*’ he re¬ 
plied. “Exciting new places and 
people, unfamiliar languages and 
strange customs. We may not see 
these things exactly as you do, but 
we see them.** 

Many Successes. Students leav¬ 
ing Marburg are prepared psycho¬ 
logically, intellectually and socially 
to make their way in a competitive 
world. They are devoid of self-pity, 
expect no favours, yet are convinced 
there is little they cannot do and few 
obstacles they cannot overcome. In¬ 
deed, the accomplishments of some 
blind graduates almost defy belief. 

Franz Kutschera was told it was 
ridiculous to think of becoming an 
electronics engineer. Even his 
er, an engineer himself, tried to 
dittuade him, pointing out that 
there were no textbooks or sy^Jtem of 
engineering notation tn Braule, that 
it would he impossiUe for him to 
do work that tfepended so heavily 
on blueprints ana other vikual aids. 
15a 


Nevertheless, Franz argued his way 
into engineering school, had the 
textbooks read to him, invented his 
own Braille notation for technical 
terms and symbols—and became one 
of the few blind men in history to 
gain an engineering degree. 

Today, at 49, Kutschera runs a 
highly successful business in Han¬ 
over. He produces dectrical trans¬ 
formers, seismographic exploration 
mechanisms,*acoustic components 
and instruments for measuring 
temperature to one-thousandth of a 
degree. Some of the devices consist 
of several hundred minute parts, so 
complicated that many clients lehise 
to believe they were designed by a 
man who cannot see. 

Ingrid Rossbacher, a vivacious 41- 
year-old Austrian housewife, is 
blind herself and married to a blind 
husband. Yet entirely without help, 
she is bringing up a family of five 
children ranging from two months 
to eleven years. She does all 
the housework, washes and irons 
the family’s clothes, and cooks the 
meals. Ingrid met her husband 
while they were both students at 
Marburg. Before their marriage, she 
had practised law successfuUy for 
five years. Her husband writes for a 
trade paper and edits copy as it is 
read to him. Versatile with his 


hands, he even helped to build die 
house the familv now lives in. 

But perhaps m most remarkable 
Mariniig graduate aB is Ehr. Oer- 
lit van der Mey, a oompulK^r pro^ 
grammer who iviot ooiy bfiod but 
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totally deaf. His only way of com' 
municating with people who know 
neither Braille nor the deaf-blind 
touch language, is by means of a 
machine specially designed for him: 
a standard typewriter keyboard 
which impresses Braille symbols 
against his fingers, one letter at a 
time. Deafness did not strike until 
he was 30, so he has no speech 
problems. Indeed, his conversation 
is so witty, his appearance so normal 
and his behaviour so self-assured 
that on my first visit 1 kept answer¬ 
ing him orally, forgetting that he 
could neither hear nor see me. 

World Fame. Dr. van der Mey 
is one of those rare mathematical 
specialists, numbering fewer than 
200 in the world, who devise 
the basic computer “languages’* and 
systems that other programmers 
employ in their work. The pro¬ 
grammes he is asked to work on are 
mntastically complex. Yet every 
detail is conceived, developed and 
perfected in van der Mey’s brain. 
VHis mental feats are beyond be¬ 
lief,’’ savs an awed colleague. 

Van der Mey is quite certain that 
he could never have achieved such 
success were it not for the training 
he received at Marburg. Endowed 
with exceptional intelligence but 
blinded by meningitis at the age 
of five, he blossomed into one of the 
school’s brightest students. Later, 


while studying at university, he was 
stricken deaf by a recurrence of the 
same disease. As he lay in pain, en¬ 
cased in darkness and silence, not 
even knowing where he was, his 
mind clung desperately to the words 
he had heard so often at Marburg: 
“There are few physical handicaps 
a man cannot overcome—if he has 
the will-power I ’’ 

“I think that’s what saved my 
sanity,’’ says van der Mey. His first 
intelligible communication with 
another human being came when 
his father put his fingers on a Braille 
alphabet and later taught him the 
touch language by tapping out 
letters on the back of his hand. 
When he recovered from his illness 
he resumed his studies, gaining his 
degree in one year. But it took him 
five years to find a Way of employing 
his brilliant talents. 

Why.^ You would think employ¬ 
ers would clamour for graduates of 
a school that has trained and in¬ 
spired such people. Unhappily, 
although Marburg has attracted 
worldwide fame, £is is not so. The 
ancient, irrational prejudice against 
the blind is still strong. And Dr. 
Geissler spends a great d^ of time 
trying to persuade obdurate em¬ 
ployers to give Marburg’s superbly 
qualified students a chance. 

*T sometimes wonder,*’ he says, 
“which of us is Uilider.’* 


Onb man said: “1 don’t know all the fi^ts, so 1 can’t make a state¬ 
ment.'* If vou have been kxddog for someone who is hopdessly out of 
step with tne times, thete he is. — c. A. 
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Attention 

By Mary Harvey 


I DISCOVERED rcccDtly that a live 
customer is no match for a 
telephone. 

“May I help you?” beamed the 
department'Storc saleslady. 

“Yes, I’d like .. 

“Excuse me, the phone’s ring¬ 
ing,” said the assistant, bustling 
away. 

At last, she finished speaking 
to the intruder and headed in my 
direction. Before taking two steps 
another jingle sent her back to the 
phone. My time ran out and I left. 

My next stop was the public li¬ 
brary. At the enquiry desk, 1 cooled 
my heels while the librarian dis¬ 
pensed volumes of information over 
the telephone. Conceding victory to 
my ringing rival, I retreated. 

That evening after supper, 1 sur¬ 
veyed my family. husband and 
our three boys were sprawled about 
the living-room, listening to the 
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radio or reading. “Anything excit¬ 
ing happen toemy?” I asked. The 
replies came in various stages of 
indifiercnce. 

“No.”—“Nope.”—“Nothing.” 

I nipped out to the call-box at the 
end of the road, and dialled our 
number. 

“Hallo,” crackled the voice of our 
14-ycar-old. 

“Jim, it’s Mum,” I announced. 

“Where are you?” 

“I’m in the call-box down the 
road. How was school?” 

“Wc started athletics practice to¬ 
day. I’m going in for the low hur¬ 
dles. The coach said I did pretty 
well but 1 have to work on my 
stride. Oh, 1 need new running 
shoes and shorts.” 

“I’m glad you told me.” 

“Wc ran tne 440 five times, at 80 
seconds a lap. On the fifth round, I 
just made it before 1 collapsed.” 

“Good heavens, you collapsed?” 

“Well, not really, but it takes a 
bit of time to get into condition.” 

“One reason I rang was to re¬ 
mind you to do the washing-up.” 

“I knew I shouldn’t have an¬ 
swered the phone. What about Jerry 
and Sam?’* 

“I’ve got jobs for them. By the 
way, 1 didn’t know you could talk 
so much.” 

“Oh, it’s easy when you don’t 
have to look at people.” 

“Before you tell the other boys to 
come to the phone, call your 
father.” 
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This PHiups lighting plan 
will modernise and 
beautify your home... 
help you save money too! 









A verandah needs good general 
illumination. Use Philips TL Fluo¬ 
rescent Lamp. It gives more than 
twice the light of a 100 watt bulb- 
costa almost half to run. 

The bedroom should have bulbs 
not stronger than 100 watts each 
and so positioned that glare cannot 
hurt your eyes when you rest in 
bed. For reading in bed have 60 watt 
Argenta Lamps. For the dressing 
table, either two Argenta Lamps 
mounted on the sides or one above 
the mirror will be adequate. 

The dining table must have good 
lighting—particularly If it is also 
used l^the children for home-worli. 
Directly above the table suMend a 
single 100 watt or two M watt 
Argenta Lamps In a suitable fitting. 
Wail lamp brackets provide 
baiancqd bright surroundinge con¬ 
ducive to physical ease and relaxed 
atmosphere. 

For the staircase Philips 'Cool 
Daylight* Ruorescent Lamps not 
only give attractive lighting but 
save on electricity bilia as well. 


I For landings, where the light is 
needed all evening, Philips.Fluo¬ 
rescent Lamp is an economical 
proposition. ^ 

i For bathroom lighting, a simple 
ceiling-mounted 60 watt lamp in a 
globe fitting givee uniform illumi¬ 
nation. Near the mirror and the 
sink install a matching wall-bracket 
fitting. 

I The living room must combine 
good strong light for reading, 
sewing, etc., with soft general light¬ 
ing. making it easy for your family 
to do whatever they like—comfort¬ 
ably. (Make sure you have adequate 
light points.) 

The kitchen being a hot plaeA the 
lighting should be cool—use PhlNpa 
'Cool Daylight* Fluorescent Lamps. 
Make sure that the lamps and 
fittings are easily accessible for 
regular cleaning. 
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How Bill Lc'vitl 
Plans to Build a City 


By Wolfgang 


W ILLIAM Levitt is the 
world’s biggest builder 
of houses. A manufac' 
turer of houses, he calls himself. 
With 80,000 of them built so far, he 
has put his mark on the contempo' 
rary landscape. Levitt didn’t invent 
“suburbia,” but he got there first. 

At the end of the Second World 
War, 17,447 houses, al) essentially 
alike, spewed forth upon the potato 
fields of Long Island, New York, in 
one gigantic non*stop operation. 
Nothing like it had ever b^n seen. 
Nothing quite like it has been seen 
since, except three other Levittowns 
—^in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Puerto Rico—^he last two still in the 
process of construedon. 

But now William Levitt wants to 
start an even bigger rearrangement 
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of people’s lives, fie wants to build a 
new city—-not just a suburb or a 
satellite town, but a real city, com¬ 
plete with everything from industry 
to opera. It will be out alone, away 
from other cities, in country where 
the air is clear, the water pure, and 
there is lots and lots of space. 

Where? When? No answer. To 
buy enough land for a whole city— 
at country prices—you necessarily 
work in secret. Once already, Levitt 
has chosen a site, but the informa¬ 
tion leaked out, prices shot up, and 
he had to withdraw. 

^ Levitt hopes his city will reach a 
million inhabitants in his lifetinfe 
(he’s 61 now). Not only that: he 
hopes his city will be the pioneer for 
10 or 20 others. Why? Population! 
By the end of the century, the 
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United States will have to double the 
present number of dwellings, roads, 
industries, schools, everything. 

It is unthinkable, Levitt argues, 
that all this growth should be added 
to the existing cities. They are too 
big now. He says, **Thcy violate a 
basic law of nature: two bodies 
can’t occupy the same space at the 
same time.’* Yes, you could mal(e 
room, by building high, digging 
deep, double-decking the streets, 
and so on, but it would be enor¬ 
mously expensive. To make space 
for the new people who arc coming, 
and to save the existing cities from 
self-strangulation, the need is for 
ncu/ cities, properly designed.' 

Levitt sees what most people don’t 
seem to see: the United States, far 
from being crowded, is actually 
mostly empty—^vast regions almost 
unused or under-used. The crowd¬ 
ing is only*in about two dozen 
metropolitair areas. 

Man of Action. Coming from 
almost anybody else, all this would 
be just more empty talk. Coming 
from Levitt, it is real. If a man's past 
is any indication of his future, Levitt 
will build his city. 

Twenty years ago, Levitt realized 
just how immense the house market 
was. When the first Levittown went 
up—18 houses every morning, i8 
more every afternoon—^many eye¬ 
brows were raised. Was it a gem 
thing, critics asked, to sell houses so 
cheaply, for 7,990 dollars each (about 
Rs. 591915), and on such easy terms 
(old age pensioners made no down 


payment, and paid only 58 dollars a 
month) to so many.^ The houses 
themselves would really be quite 
good, one critic admitted—if mere 
weren’t so incredibly many of them! 
Levitt was building "a future slum.” 

Today the value of the first Levit¬ 
town houses has more than doubled. 
The "future slum” has treated its 
people gently. Trees shade the curv¬ 
ing streets; shrubs and hedges give 
the houses a*degree of privacy un¬ 
usual in the suburbs. Through traf¬ 
fic is channelled away from residen¬ 
tial streets; schools are placed so that 
children can walk to them without 
crossing a major road; parks have 
tennis courts, playgrounds, swim¬ 
ming pools. It’s much the same in 
the other Levittowns, except that the 
houses are more ample, the trees 
not yet so big. In the ugliness and 
devastation that surround the cities, 
the Levittowns are oases of order, 
consideration for the human being, 
respect for the land. And they are the 
best bargain in houses anywhere 1 

Levitt took housebuilding out of 
the handicraft stage. He builds 
houses in batches of hundreds or 
thousands, but in staggered se^ 
quence, not all at once. At a Levitt 
sitsi specialized, highly skilled crews 
9)ove from house to house, doing 
Ae same job on each, for ever and 
ever—or at least for a year or two. 

This is real mass produedott. 
First, the earth-moving machines; 
then comes the crew t&A pours the 
concrete foundation slabs, then the 
framing crew,4»and so on. Eadi 
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HOW BILL LEVITT PLANS TO BUIU? A CITY 


crew, its job accomplished, moves 
on to the next house. 

Important savings also come from 
large-scale central purchasing and 
from minutely detailed pre-plan¬ 
ning. All tim^r is cut and sorted 
at one location; plumbing systems 
are assembled there; floor tiles are 
counted out. Trucks then dump the 
materials at each site, on exact sched¬ 
ule. The result is that labour cost 
in a Levitt house is only about 
half what it would be in a similar 
house built one at a time. 

In recent years, Levitt has found 
that he can work his system in 
building a few houses here, a few 
there. “A few” with Levitt is not so 
very few. “Over here,” a Levitt man 
told me, *‘we arc going to build a 
few prestige houses.” “How few?” 
“Oh, about 300.” In this style, 
Levitt is currently building in the 
vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, at 
Cape Kennedy, in Puerto Rico and 
in France, near Paris. 

A Free Agent. Now Levitt has 
shifted to a bigger market: what 
people reeUly want (though they may 
not know it) is whole new cities. 
His situation differs from that of al¬ 
most everybody else who is pushing 
and pulling on the development of 
the city—governors, mayors, city*^ 
planners. They can move only by 
popular consent. Levitt can build his 
city as a straight commercial enter¬ 
prise, buying the land from people 
who want to sell, selling the houses 
to people who want to buy. He 


needs no special law, no powers of 
condemnation, no government ap 
proval except routine permits. 

And he needs no government 
money. He will work with money 
lent by banks and insurance com¬ 
panies. His credit is high. His per¬ 
sonal worth is estimated at 75 mil¬ 
lion dollars, and he is now merging 
his firm, Levitt & Sons (he is the 
biggest single shareholder) into the 
International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corporation. It will become 
part of one of the largest business 
organizations in the world. 

Not Just Homes, fiow can any¬ 
one bring a city to life, all at once, 
out there by itself in new territory? 
Immediately one problem jumps 
at you. A city is npt only houses, 
factories and shops; it is also streets, 
sewers, schools, hospitals, airports, 
freight yards. This part of a city 
costs almost as much as the houses, 
factories and shops. You can build 
and sell the houses, one by one. But 
who is going to build that other half 
—^and how? The town itself can’t 
do it; it has no people yet, hence no 
taxes, no power to borrow money. 

Levitt has already had practice in 
solving this kind of problem. At 
Willingboro (the New Jersey Levit- 
town), the pre-Levitt population 
was 912. Levitt wanted to settle 
50,000 people there. Almost every¬ 
thing had to be created. Schools: 
Levitt simply built them; he thought 
he could place them better and 
build them more cheaply than some 
future school board could. He then 
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added about 800 dollars to the house to come, Levitt will be competing 
price. Water supply and sewage dis- with half the nation’s cities, all of 
posal: Levitt built this system in them boasting a big, splendid labour 
70 , 000 'inhabitant size, financed by force. Levitt will have to say, “Bring 
his own credit. As people came, your own people.” What can he 
and the town’s borrowing power plead? Really only the main point, 
grew, a public authority was set up but that is a strong one. 
which bought Levitt’s utility. Today’s cities are obsolete and 

Income and Outflow. If a city is super-saturated. The cost of operat- 
to come to life there must be jobs of a ing them may be even higher than 
certain kind, “primary” jobs. People you realize. Nobody ever reckons, 
live largely by performing services for example^ the total man-hours 
for one another. But in any city wasted in commuting; nobody can 
there must be a source of outside put a money figure on the quality of 
money. N life. How it would be to live and 

Take some railway town, all by work without the dozens of small 
itself in empty country. How can frustrations that plague men every 
people make a living there? Well, day~the traflic jams, long journeys, 
100 men work for the railway. This insufficient rest, overcrowded eating 
is the “primary” employment that places. 

brings the outside money into town. This is a question to which econo- 
•Because those railway jobs exist, mists have only just begun to turn 
another 100 people can work in the their attention: To what extent are 
shops and garages, as doctors and people working and spending most- 
teachers, and so on, serving the local ly to avoid being smothered by one 
people. City planners ^ accept this another? One man’s car is the next 
proportion as typical: one primary man’s traffic jam. A man feels well- 
job for every eight inhabitants, or a off because he can take his family 
town falls apart. on a long trip somewhere where it 

Levitt is facing this squarely. He is pretty and the air is clean. But it 
will build his city one section at a should be pretty and the air should 
time, each section holding 50,000 be clean at home. 
pe(mle. For his first section, ne hopes If a new kind of city offered 
to find six firms that will come in escape from the major nuisances of 
with 1,000 primary jobs each—an crowding, people might move to 
assemblv plant perhaps, a labora^ such cities by the millions. Levitt has 
tory, a branch office, and so on. once more sized up a big problem. 
In trying to get those businesses And he’s proposing a big answer. 

It is a tribute to the spontaneous vitality of trudi that we never say 
somebody “blurts out” a lie. m —fiydMv Hurii 
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DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT 


The Duke of Norfolk 

BRITAIN’S MASTER OF CEREMONIES 



by Paul GaUieo 




With personal charm, 
stop-watch dtscipttne and 
a flair for significant 
detail, the Earl Marshal 
produces State pageantry 
of glittering perfection. 

A noted author’s 
backstage portrait of 
history’s impresario 


T he world’s greatest producer 
of spectacles is neither a Holly¬ 
wood film magnate nor a stage 
director, but a quiet, white-haired 
aristocrat of 6o with an innocent 
and disarming air, soft-spoken, 
gentle and retiring. 

In private life, married, with four 
daughters, he is a racing and cricket 
enthusiast and owner and adminis¬ 
trator of one of the last great estates 
in England. But when he emerges 
from the shadows of self-imposed 
anonymity to present a pageant- 
one performance only—the world 
stops to watch. 

For his stage is the city of Lon¬ 
don, his cast of characters Royalty, 
Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
Heads of State, supported by Lords* 
and Ladies, Herdds and Pursui¬ 
vants in their gold-encrusted 


t 

tnbiirds like honours in n pack of 
cards, and oflicers .ind men of the 
Ro)al Navy, the Army and the 
Royal Air Force. His extras run into 
the hundreds of thousands for his 
crowd backgrounds, and his tele¬ 
vision and cinema spectators num¬ 
ber tens of millions. 

Across the great, grey city he 
splashes exuberant colour. His play¬ 
ers are costumed in silks, velvets 
and ermines. He summons forth the 
fire of diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies worth a Maharaja's ransom, 
including the Crown jewels. The 
air is filled with trumpet blasts, the 
thudding of cannon and the music 
of massed bands. And where the 
poignancy of the drama is revealed 
within great churches, such as West¬ 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s (Cathe¬ 
dral, actors and spectators alike arc 
touched to tears, hearts are moved, 
spirits uplifted, and national pride 
soars. For the production is living 
history. 

His name is Bernard Marmaduke 
Fitzalan-Howard. He is the six¬ 
teenth Duke of Norfolk, Premier 
Duke and Earl, Earl Marshal and 
Hereditary Marshal and Chief But¬ 
ler of England. In his lifetime he has 
staged two coronations, two Royal 
f'tnerals, the annual State Opening 
of Parliament, and most recently 
the State funeral accorded to Sir 
Winston Churchill in January 1965. 
He came by these complex duties not 
by choice, but willy-nilly through 



heredity. For the bst 400 years, the 
Dukes of Norfolk, as Earls Marshal, 
have been charged with the task of 
organizing the great ceremonials 
of State. 

Rehearsals in the Streets 

A iiLM director rehearses when 
and where and for how long he 
needs on locations selected by him¬ 
self, where he can work undisturbed 
until the participants arc at case in 
their roles and the production is 
running smoothly. The actors are 
under contract to him and the rela¬ 
tionship IS that of employer and em¬ 
ployee. The conditions imposed 
upon the Duke of Norfolk are so 
different and appallingly difHcult 
that no professional producer would 
dream of attempting to operate 
under such circumstances. The 
Duke must hold rehearsals in public 
streets and squares in the heart of 
one of the greatest and busiest cities 
in the world. During them he must 
shift far greater masses of men, and 
to split-second timing, than any 
director of movie battle scenes. 

And if promoters of entertain¬ 
ment think they have union trouble 
with the rules laid down by the 
various guilds of labour connected 
with show business, they should try 
to perform under the handicaps in¬ 
flicted upon the Earl Marshal when 
he becomes involved in the regMla- 
dons of the Amalgamated Crowned 
Heads of the World and Leaders 
of Nadons—Protocol, Precedence 
and Pride of Place. 
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The Duke of Norfolk: abooe, as a Boy 
Seoul, 1914; below, as manager of the tgSe 
MCC touring team in Australia, with 
Ted Dexter, captain 



The Earl Marshal is an indefatig¬ 
able rehearser when and where he 
can and, not only that, an able direc¬ 
tor and actor of parts. Before the 
Queen's Coronadon in June 1953, 
he and his wife spent the entire 
month of April memorizing and 
practising every portion of the Icmg 
and complicated ceremony until 
they knew each movement by heart. 

Like a stage director he renearsed 
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individu il scenes, cjlling only upon 
those mimcdtatelv in\olvcd in them, 
such as, for instance, iht gr mdiosc 
moment of the ci own iiig itself This 
was worked upon in piivate with 
the Queen and the Arehbisliop of 
Canterbury be foie fittim* it in with 
the rest of the ritual in one finil 
dress reheirsil at Wtstminsui 
Abbey In all these sm illei drills the 
Duchess would (list go through the 
motions she hid leaint under her 
husband's direction, while the 
Queen watched so that she would 
be able to sec exactly how it was go¬ 
ing to look Then Her Majesty took 
over and patiently co-opciatcd in 
some half a do/en such rehearsals. 

So far as he was able and without 
over straining the tolerance of his 
unpaid actors, the Earl Marshal re 
hearsed until he was satisfied they 
were letter peifect Simultaneously, 
police arrangements, the procession 
with the golden State Coach and 
military units fiom all over the 
Commonwealth likewise called for 
preparation and drill When the 
Queen left Westminster Abbey, 
7,000 guests were dispersed from the 
transepts, choir and nave in 90 
minutes, a logistic triumph 

The ceremony of Churchill’s 
State funeral presented even more 
staggering prt^lems For here St ^ 
Paul’s Cathedral was unfamiliar 
ground to the Earl Marshal, the 
Royal mourners did not arrive until 
the very last minute, the cortege had 
to wind through some of tm nar¬ 
rower and more congested streets of 


London and theie was no mixlcrn 
precedent for the State funeral of a 
commoner The Duke not only had 
to stage the alTair, but virtually 
write the script as well The job 
called for faultless co-ordination. 

I 



Proeesston, tgss 

He had to maintain constant liaison 
*/ith Buckingham Palace, the Od- 
lege of Arms, the Foreign Office, 
the Colonial Office, the Home 
Office, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works, the Lord Mayor’s 
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Office, the'Port of Londcm Author¬ 
ity, the Chiefs of Staff and Cotn- 
mandinz Officers of the armed 
forces, the Metropolitan Police and 
ambulance services. 

When, some years earlier, the 
first planning of the procession was 
drawn up, no one knew what troops 
would be available when the actual 
time came. Fortunately for this im¬ 
portant part of the spectacle, the 
Earl Marshal had the assistance of 
Major-General E. J. B. Nelson, 
(Commander of the London Dis¬ 
trict, at whose house the Earl 
Marshal stayed during the week be¬ 
fore the funeral. Even so, it was not 
until four days before the event that 
he was able to see the final list of 
some 7,000 troops who would 
march in the procession or line the 
route. But seeing these on paper was 
merely the beginning. For it would 
not be the written word that would 
parade, but men of flesh and blood, 
military and civil, plus vehicles. 

It was General Nelson's duty to 
deliver the funeral procession at St. 
Paul’s on the dot. But this had to be 
co-ordinated with the arrival there 
on strict schedule of what amounted 
practically to three separate group¬ 
ings converging from different 
areas: the Heralds and pall bearers, 
the Royal guests and VIPs, and the 
Queen andher party. 

Perfect Timfng 

There were daily practice 
marches of troops, from Tuesday, 
January 26 until die Friday. With 


only a few men, it was possible to 
obtain an idea of the time the proces¬ 
sion would take from Westminster 
to St. Paul's. Where, for instance, 
a detachment of 100 guardsmen 
were to march, four only were 
needed—two in front and two be¬ 
hind on each side, each pair 
separated by a length of tape exactly 
the distance represented had the full 
number been there. The slow march 
was originally set at 65 paces to the 
minute, but rehearsals revealed that 
this would not work out and it was 
stepped up to 70. 

On Friday morning, as Big Ben 
boomed out the hour of four, early 
workers were startled to sec a pro¬ 
cession of troops and muted bands, 
and a caisson with ffag-draped 
coffin proceeding through the 
streets. It was shepherded by a busy 
man in a dark-grey overcoat and 
bowler hat, stopwatth in hand, 
who would first be seen marching 
just ahead of the gun<arriagc 
drawn by Naval ratings, then leap¬ 
ing into nis car and whisking to the 
head of the column to check on 
what point it had reached, then to 
return and march once more. The 
Duke of Norfolk was holding the 
last rehearsal of the procession. 

At dawn, when the run-through 
.paused at Tower Pier, the Duke and 
hL assistants were provided with 
^akfast by the Governor of the 
Tower of London. Afterwards the 
Governor suggested that perhaps 
His Grace would be so kind as to 
sign the book of famous personages 
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who luid visited his Keep. The Earl 
Marshal replied that he would be 
most pleased to do so, if the Gover¬ 
nor would guarantee that he would 
be able to get out afterwards, since 
the fourth l)uke of Norfolk, in the 
reign of the first Elizabeth, had the 
misfortune to be separated from his 
head there. 

A further piece of historical irony 
took place at the Tower that morn¬ 
ing as Scots pipers practised the 
saddest of all their dirges, the 
“Lament for Fhxldcn.” Probably 
not one of those pipers was aware 
that an ancestor of the busy man in 
the bowler hat and dark coat was 
the direct cause of their elegy. For it 
was I’homas Howard, the Second 
Duke of Norfolk, who in Septem- 
Ivr of the year 1513 commanded the 
English army which inflicted the 
disastrous defeat upon the Scots at 
Floddcn FiclH. 

Within the Cathedral the Earl 
Marshal worked tirelessly on I’hurs- 
day and Friday. With the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, he confirmed 
the placing of the clergy, headed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
procession of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker, the order of the 
Queen’s party, the Lord Mayor’s 
welcome to the Queen, and the final 
cortege with the Heralds, the honor¬ 
ary pall bearers and the coffin 
bearers. With an innate sense of his¬ 
toric fitness, the Earl Marshal acted 
out exactly what he wished each 
group to ao until he had achieved 
the effect he desired. 
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The coffin bearers—eight guards¬ 
men, four to a side-r-were a part of 
these drills, walking every step of 
the way, carrying a duplicate coffin 
of the same weight they would be 
handling during the funeral, to 
accustom them to the steep steps of 
vSt. Paul’s and the cadence necessary 
for them to move their burden 
smoothly .ind without mishap. 
Nothing was left to chance, even to 
the paddingfihey wore inside their 
uniforms to ease the strain on their 
shoulders. 

An Eye for Colour 

The Duke of Norfolk, in addition 
to being director and producer, is 
something of a choreographer too, 
with an unerring eye for the colours 
of the groupings filling his gigantic 
stages. Before the 1953 ('oronation 
he decreed, “Everyone in the pro¬ 
cession will ride in a carriage, on a 
horse, or will walk. There will lie 
no mechanization.’’ He refused to 
have his superb colour tableaux in 
the Abbey s{X)ilcd by the suggestion 
of a Socialist nobleman who wanted 
paTs to be allowed mufti as a con¬ 
cession to the cost of obtaining 
robes. 

At Sir Winston’s funeral the 
Duke used the pigments of the uni¬ 
forms, the reds and blues of Foot 
Guards and Household Cavalry, the 
white caps of the Royal Navy, the 
trappings of the clergy and the re¬ 
splendent tabards of the Heralds as 
from the palette of an artist. 

The seating «f Heads of State, 
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crowned and uncrowned, in a con¬ 
fined and limited space without 
giving offence to royal relatives, 
new leaders or old friends was in it¬ 
self a nerve-racking task. In this the 
Earl Marshal had the assistance and 
advice of the Palace and various 
Ministries. Nevertheless, the final 
responsibility for any faux pas 
rested upon him. 

There is very little time to pre¬ 
pare invitations to a State funeral 
and in the event of sudden death, 
practically none at all. Because of 
the many days Sir Winston spent 
in his last coma, the Duke was able 
to print and move some 200 of the 
most important invitations to Heads 
of State, as issued by him on com¬ 
mand of the Queen, to the offices 
which would send them out. With 
them went strict instructions that 
not one was to be handed to any 
diplomatic courier Until the doc¬ 
tors had pronounced the end of 
Churchill’s life. 

Every soul who took part in the 
spectacle, from the Queen herself 
down tQ the last outrider, was sub¬ 
ject to a synchronized timetable. 
Everything was timed repeatedly. 
The playing of the Dead March was 
estimated at five minutes by the 
Cathedral organist. Estimates do 
not suffice for the Earl Marshal. 
Out came the ubiquitous stop¬ 
watch. “Would you itiind playing it 
through, please.^*’ The Dead March 
ran not to five minutes but to four 
minutes and 30 seconds—and a 
precious half-minute’s leeway had 


been gained. “When you have 
finished the Dead March,’’ he asked 
the organist, “count slowly to ten 
and then go into the first hymn.’’ 

Each important visitor was put in 
charge of a.special usher who kept 
his celebrity in the wings until the 
moment arrived to move him on¬ 
stage. All the guests had to be 
shown to their se.its before the 
procession arrived; the pall bearers 
came separately and the Queen’s 
procession moved in from an en¬ 
tirely different direction. Yet this 
ncar-miraculous production, which 
began at q.45 in the morning and 
continued until after four in the 
afternoon, did not at any time run 
more than three minutes late. 

The precision of the Duke’s cal¬ 
culations will be appreciated from 
the fact that, between Buckingham 
Palace and Sr. Paul’s, the Queen's 
entourage had to cross the main 
procession route twice, without in¬ 
terfering with the marchers. And it 
was further imperative that once she 
had taken her scat in the Cathedral, 
she was not to be kept waiting any 
appreciable time before the cofHn 
was borne inside. 

**Red Diamond Approaching** 

On the day of the funeral, while 
the Duke himself—in a navy-blue 
greatcoat with scarlet cuffs and 
collar, white-plumed cocked hat, 
and marshal’s baton—was a mile ^ 
avtray preceding the Royal Navy * 
crew drawing the gun-carriage and 
no longer able to lin a finger should 
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any part of his carefully laid plans 
go awry, the following cryptic 
message crackled in by radio to Scot- 
land Yard’s communications centre: 

“End of procession passed Horse 
Guards. Red Diamond approaching 
Horse Guards Arch. Red Diamond 
crossed processional route. Proceed* 
ing Embankment.’’ 

“Red Diamond’’ was the code 
name for the Queen’s party and re¬ 
vealed to the officers that it had 
crossed behind the funeral proces¬ 
sion just six seconds after it had 
passed. Ten minutes had been 
allowed for the Queen to speed. 
thence to the Cathedral, where the 
head of the procession had already' 
passed. At the point where Her| 
Majesty was to turn into the! 
Cathearal forecourt, a gap had been 
planned by halting the column 
momentarily and there it was, bn 
the dot. The Queen was taken into 
the Chapel of St. MIcHkI and St. 
George to await the' imminent 








Sir Winston CtmchUVs State Funeral: 
above left, amd view of the gun-carriage; 

above right, the route of procession; 
left, the Earl Marshal preceding the coffin 
inside St. Paulas; right, the bearer party 
Ascending the CatheAal steps; below, the 
coffin aboard Ote launch **Haoengore** 
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arrival of the coffin, and it was not 
more than a minute or so before the 
cortege was seen approaching the 
Cathedral and the Queen was es¬ 
corted to her seat. 

To the Last Detail 

Nothing was too small to escape 
the Duke's attention. For instance, 
the ageing elder statesman Lord 
Attlee, who had recently been 
through a bout of illness, had been 
forbidden by his doctor to attend the 
funeral in the taxing role of pall 
bearer. Churchill had been his rival 
in politics, but Attlee was not to be 
denied an opportunity to show his 
respect and affection for his old 
opponent. 

He was there. And the touching 
photograph showing him seated on 
a chair at the foot of the Cathedral 
steps to await jthe arrival of the coffin 
is a testimonial to his indomitable 
spirit. But the chair was the Earl 
Marshal’s forethought. 

Despite the rehearsals, the times 
when the coffin rested upon the 
shoulders of the bearer party were 
among the most hazardous of the 
entire day. And during that ascent 
of the precipitous Cathedral steps 
millions of watchers gasped as the 
coffin swayed and the angle of in¬ 
cline increased. But two moit 
guardsmen, who had been march¬ 
ing unobtrusively and almost un- 
nc^iced behind the coffin, were there 
to close in immediately and take up 
the strain. Had these men not been 
at hand in the right place, at the 
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right time, the bearer party might 
have been borne backwards and col¬ 
lapsed. 

A Feeling tet History 

In one sense, due to the gaps in 
time that take place between his 
jobs, the Duke as a producer of 
pageantry and ceremonial is an ama¬ 
teur, even though by virtue of a 500- 
ycar-old statute he is supposed to be 
paid the annual sum of ^20 (about 
Rs. 360) to carry out the duties in¬ 
herited with his title. These duties, 
which according to Edmonson, in 
his The Body of Heraldry, require 
him on Coronation Day and State 
festivals to “appease ana prevent sj! 
tumults, noise and disturbance in 
the King's presence,’’ date from 
ancient times and customs, most of 
which have now hillen into disuse, 
but they remain fascinating to look 
back upon. 

In addition to keeping the peace 
within seven miles of the Court, he 
was also to keep “the doors of the 
great Hall and of all other rooms 
within the Royal Palace excepting 
that of the King’s Bedchamber—and 
in all things to execute the office of 
High Usher.*' 

For these services he received as 
his fee “the horse and plfrey on 
which the King rode to the place of 
his coronation-^omther with the 
bridles, saddles a|ia caparisons; the 
cloth spead on the taUe whereat the 
King dined; the dock oi estate 
whid( hung behind thc'King at the 
time of dhiner;^ahd sundry other 
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fees appertinent to the office of 
High Usher.” 

The present Duke, incidentally, 
notes with amusement that he has 
never received his £20 fee. His ex¬ 
penses, which are never questioned 
before or during a State occasion, 
must be submitted to Parliament in 
detail at its end. The cost of Sir 
Winston’s funeral is reported as 
^48,000 (about Rs. 9 lakhs). 

Twelve years intervened between 
the Churchill funeral and the 
Duke’s last brilliantly successful 
production, the Queen’s Corona¬ 
tion. During this period the Duke 
was busy presiding over some 
thousands of acres in Sussex and 
large properties in both Sheffield 
and London. His diversity of in¬ 
terests has been manifested in his 
Stewardship of the Jockey Club, 
Presidency of the MCC and of the 
Automobile Association. 

Yet from the point of view of 
tenure of office and his extraordin¬ 
ary organizing abilities, there is 
unquestionably no man alive who 
has more knowledge of all of the 
bewildering facets connected with 
this kind of pomp and show. And 
certainly no one who makes less 
fuss about it, or who is more re¬ 
tiring and unselfseeking. He was 
astonished, after being invested 
with the Order of the Garter fol¬ 
lowing the Coronation of King 
George VI, when he was mobbed 
by a crowd of excited Londoners. 
“You deserve it, Bernard!” they 
yelled. “You did jolly well!” 
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It is one of the curious conditions 
attached to the position of Earl 
Marshal that until the moment it 
begins to function, it carries with it 
no power at all. “Until the event is 
actually scheduled to take place,” 
the Duke says, “I don’t exist as Earl 
Marshal and have no powers what¬ 
soever—beyond those of ordinary 
persuasion.” These last perhaps are 
the most valuable he wields, since 
much of his* planning must be done 
in advance and largely on his own. 

What are the qualifications 
needed for such a job? Amongst 
them one would say imperturbabil¬ 
ity, a feeling for occasion and his¬ 
tory, the ability to make decisions, 
a refusal to dap, and an iron nerve 
vis-a-vis that implacable foe—the 
hands of the clock. For no matter 
how much pre-organization there 
has* been, wran “the balloon goes 
up” these pointers on the clock face, 
which up to then have been moving 
normally, suddenly commence to 
spin most indecently. With a multi¬ 
tude of details still left to be at¬ 
tended to, seconds and minutes rush 
by with express-train velocity, hours 
husde and tread upon one another 
with increasing acceleration. The 
effect of this is a summons to panic. 
The Earl Marshal does not. 

The Duke, being himself of rank 
so high, is completely unpreten¬ 
tious. He will say when requesting 
a meeting with someone, no matter 
in what position, from a general to 
an engine driver, “If you are too 
busy to come jpid see me, I will 
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come to see you.” When he is on the 
job as Ear! Marshal, he stretches the 
day by cancelling all social engage 
ments, rationing sleep and occasion¬ 
ally simply ne^ecting meals. He is 
a man who is fond of his food but 
who, if engaged in the pursuit of an 
objective, forgets lunch or dinner, 
or both. 

It is difficult to credit, but during 
his period of “non-existence”—be¬ 
fore a State occasion requires him 
to take up his duties as Earl Mar¬ 
shal—he has not even an official 
place from which to work. 

For the 1953 Coronation he con¬ 
trolled a staff of 60 at his London 
home, 14 Belgrave Square, which 
was transformed into offices, but 
when Sir Winston died, the Duke 
no longer lived in the capital. A 
suite of rooms was set aside for him 
at the Ministry of Defence in White¬ 
hall. He gravitates between his car, 
the College of Arms, of which he is 
the titular head, his club and the 
offices of his friends. During this 
wraith-like period he will drop in 
on them ana say, “Would you mind 
if I used your phone for about an 
hour.?” And having made seven or 
eight'necessary calls, he would then 
feel that this particular person had 
been sufficiently afflicted and drive 
on to the next. 

And everywhere he would be 
going about by himself, asking 
questions, taking information, finiF 
ing out possibilities, lining up 
assistants tor future reference, al¬ 
ways looking ahead to that day 


when the hands of the clock would 
begin to race. 

The Earl Marshal has a lively 
understanding of the meaning of 
tact. It has Ixen noted during the 
period when his office is active that 
he is the undisputed Commander- 
in-Chief, yet he docs not behave 
in the manner of some. When 
he noticed during the Churchill 
funeral that the Guard of Honour 
aboard the Port of London launch 
Havengore moving up the Thames 
had taken up a position which 
would mask the flag-draped cofBn 
from the eyes of the thousands 
lining the river bank for their last 
homage, he troubled to go to the 
top of the chain of command to ask 
if the soldiers might be able to move 
back to afford a better view of the 
catafalque. The answer was, “Yes! 
How much better that is! ” 

Yet, when he feels he is encoun¬ 
tering stupidity, or plain, .self- 
seeking bloody-mindedness he can 
become sharp, incisive and imper¬ 
vious. Behind the Duke his obstruc¬ 
tor will clearly see the shadow of 
the sceptre of the Queen. For while 
the Earl Marshal is prepared to take 
full responsibility for tne success or 
failure of his promotion, he will not 
tolerate fools. 

** < This He Would Have Liked*’ 

State funerals under the aegis of 
the Earl Marshal are usually limited 
to crowned monarchs—reigning at 
the time of death. Three of those 
few who have been awarded this 
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exceptional privilege were Lord 
Nelson, the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Winston Churchill Their 
very names echo the thunderous roll 
of English history Hut there was 
much more even than national 
gratitude in the case of C'hurchill, 
foi in addition to being called the 
greatest Englishman, of the three he 
was also the most loved 

All through the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk’s planiTing and staging of his 
funeral there was a note of endear¬ 
ment as well as reverence, a feeling 
of enormous fondness for him The 
Earl Marshal said afterwards *‘lf 
It was a success, it was because 
eveiyone connected with it was try¬ 
ing to do his best for Winston. 
People cared ” 

In spite of the vast scale of the 
ceremony and the number of people 
involved, this love made itself felt. 
The Duke had known Sir Winston 
so well that, all during the devising 
of the tribute, remembrance of him, 
his humour and his small, en¬ 
dearing vanities, was paramount. 
Churchill had asked for **lots of 
hands”—a dream that contained 
something touching and childlike. 
His old friend saw to it that he had 
them; 12 bands and more than 
7,000 soldiers,'sailors, airmen and 
marines. Every stage of the funeral 
was dictated by the knowledge: 
**Thi8 he would have liked.” All 
through the trials and problems 
connected with the preparations, 
when some absurd obstacle loomed, 
or there was red tape to be cut» or 
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someone pompous to be reduced, 
the Earl Marshal was buoyed up by 
the thought, “This would We 
amused Winston.** 

The result was not only a perfect 
performance, but one which through 
its sweep and grandeur inspired a 
tremendous outpouring of emotion. 
Carried away by the mighty canvas 
presented, others rose to the occa¬ 
sion—^such as the dock authorities 
who ordered their great riverside 
cranes to bow to the Hag-covered 
coffin as the water cortege passed 
by. It was an unforgettable ^d in¬ 
describably moving moment as the 
rows of mechanical monsters dipped 
their iron necks low in the last, 
humble salute. 

An indication of that ever-present 
eye to what the departed statesman 
would have enjoyed was the Duke's 
concern with the Han which were 
to fly on the launch, Havengore. 
The Port of London Authority flag 
normally flew on its launch, but this 
' did not satisfy the Earl Marshal's 
sense of dramatic fitness. On his 
orders, the ensign of the Cinque 
Ports, of which Sir Winston had 
been Warden, was also flown. 

Umlirellat In Case of Rain 

The Earl Marshal is prone to talk 
about good fortune coming to the 
rescue during the course w many 
of his ceremonial arrangements. “It 
was sheer good fortune,*' he said, 
that during the time the &eat man 
lay in a coma, the Duke £cided on 
a trip to Bladon in Qxfordshite, to 
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inspect the churchyard and the place 
where Sir Winston would finally 
rest in peace for ever. 

It had been many years since 
the Duke had been there and amid 
the mvriad details of his prepara> 
tions he obeyed the impulse and 
boarded a train to go and see for 
himself. For, as he puts it, “In a 
State funeral it is my duty to see the 
‘cofHn into the grave. I was brought 
up with this idea and no other ever 
entered my head.’' 



The family had requested that the 
service there be kept wholly private, 
away from both iPress and public, 
and the Duke briefed some 560 cor¬ 
respondents who, in spite of their dis¬ 
appointment, agreed to respect this 
plea. When it developed that there 
might be some difficulties in keeping 
the public away, he quickly secured 
150 more guar^. And the family 
mourners, ar/ivingat Bladon, found 
that he had provided umbrellas in 
case of rain. These he borrowed from 
the Lost Property Office at Ascot 
racecourse—without charge, since 
he was Ascot’s Chief Steward. 

Voyage on the Thames 

The funeral-train journey to 
Long Handborough was another of 
the Earl Marshal’s combinations of 
luck and unquenchable drive. Up to 
two years before Sir Winstcm’s 
death, the plan for the State funeral 
called for his last resting-place to 
be at his own home, Chartwell in 
Kent. This gave the Earl Marshal 
his cue for the river voyage on 
which Sir Winston had set his heart. 
Quietly, by himself, the Duke 
worked on the project until every 
detail of the final journey from 
Touier Pier to Gravesend and 
thereafter by hearse to Chartwell 
was perfected. 

Then it became known that 
Churehill’s last expressed wish was 
to lie at peace in the village church¬ 
yard or Bladon near Blenheim 
Palace» where he was born. But 
Bladon was serVhd by the Western 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK 


Region from Paddington station, 
and it appeared that the carefully- 
planned river voyage would have to 
be abandoned. 

The Marshal called a meeting of 
his committee to thrash out the 
dilemma. One member from Ox¬ 
fordshire thought of Long Hand- 
borough, only a mile and a half 
from Bladon, on another railway 
line. He wondered if it might not 
be possible to leave from Waterloo 
station, hard by Festival Pier on the 
South Bank of the Thames, and 
somehow switch over to the other 
line. It was all the Duke needed and 
he was o^, hot on the trail of British 
Railways. The Norfolk charm was 
turned up full blast. The way was 
found—and Churchill had his voy¬ 
age on the Thames. 

A Quiet life 

Because of his gentleness and 
unassuming exterior, the Duke of 
Norfolk is the last person one would 
imagine capable of such prodigies 
of organization, direction and 
imagination. And for the rest, he 
lives a quiet life with the usual 
country interests: horses, dop, field 
sports and an occasion^ shoot in 
Soitland. Sometimes he goes to 
Cannes for a little sunshine and golf 
—^with the Queen's permission, as 
Royal Assent is required before the 
Earl Marshal can leave England. 
Cricket is one ol his great passions 
and in 1962 he went to Australia as 
manager of the MCC touring 
team. When he was told that the 


Aussies had bestowed the nickname 
of “Dookie*’ upon him, he merely 
laughed, "Well, if that’s what 
they’ve decided, Dookie ‘it will 
have to be!" 

Whence came his unexpected 
talents for the staging of dramatic 
Royal ceremonies with such per¬ 
fection.^ One has only to look Ixick 
to his ancestry. There was never a 
Howard in the last millennium who 
was a nonentity and the majority of 
them were lions. The first Duke of 
Norfolk was created Earl Marshal 
of England m June 1483 with the 
office descending through the male 
line. Two years later he was killed 
at Bosworth while fighting for 
Richard III. 

All the Norfolks of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were in¬ 
extricably woven into the tapestry of 
Royal history. They served their 
sovereigns in almost ^ery capacity. 
They rose to heights; they were cast 
down; they rose again. The^ were 
executed, attainted, imprisoned, 
banished and yet survived to remain 
in wealth and position, if not in 
power, at all times the Premier 
Dukes of England. They were 
good, bad—but never indifferent. 

A portion of all of them flows 
through the veins of the sixteenth 
drscendant of those able and stal¬ 
wart men. The present Duke was 
born at the family seat of Arundel 
Castle in Sussex on May 30, 1908, 
and was educated at the Oratory* 
School of the Oratorian Fathers, 
then situated in Birmingham. His 
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father died when he was eight. He 
assumed the mantle of Earl Marshal 
on his coming of age and a year 
later was initiated into his extra¬ 
ordinary career when he staged his 
first State Opening of Parliament 
after the 1930 General Election. 

Did the shadow of his inherited 
task hang over him as a boy? Did 
he look ahead with anxious antici¬ 
pation to that day when he must 
act as his forebears had before him? 
The Duke thinks not and hardly- 
remembers worrying over it. He is 
not the worrying kind. True, it was 
a handicap that he had never been 
able to assist his father at a State 
occasion, but the Duke says, “1 was 
always fairly quick at making up 
my mind and knowing that 1 had 
to get on with’ the job. I was also 
able to make decisions and stick to 
them.*’ 

While he had no special training 
in his youth or even an inkling of 
the magnitudes and hazards of what 
lay ahead of him, it was his very 
youthfulness and that strength 
of character and modesty which 
acknowledges the experience and 
ability of others that saw him 
through. “Actually,” the Duke re¬ 
flects, “youth was an asset during 
my early assignments. For if you' 
acunit tnat you are nervous and 


don’t think you know it all, older 
people will help you. And after that 
you can learn as you go along.” 

Final Salute 

No AWARDS are given for such 
triumphs of production as the Earl 
Marshal has achieved, and in any 
case few more honours could be 
heaped upon Bernard Fitzalan- 
Howard, Knight of the Garter, 
Privy Couhsellor, Grand Com¬ 
mander of the Victorian Order and 
wearer of the Royal Victorian 
Chain. Nor would this quiet, en¬ 
gaging man wish for any further- 
reward or distinction than the one 
which, to his great surprise, he 
reaped in overwhelming measure 
after the Churchill funeral. It came 
in the shape of an outpouring of 
gratitude from young and old in 
many thousands of letters from all 
over the world. 

In the ultimate discharge of his 
office, after the family had departed 
from the graveside, the Duke re¬ 
mained behind and raised his mar¬ 
shal’s baton in a final salute to 
England’s greatest statesman. Later 
he received a touching letter from 
a woman who witnessed this scene. 
She told him of the tears to which 
that last, silent farewell had moved 
her. THE END 
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The 

Common-Sense 
Magic of 
Birch Cottage 

F rightened or defiant, the girls 
are brought in, some cursing 
and fighting, others sullen and 
withdrawn. They are delinquents 
with records stamped hopeless by 
probation * officers, psychiatric ex¬ 
perts and juvenile-court judges. 
They have b^n labelled prostitutes, 
drug addicts, thieves and probation 
violators—and their average age is 
years. 

Every state in America has its 
problem girls^ more often than not 
the offspring of problem mothers, 
and themsdves destined to give 
birth to a new generation of proUem 
children. 

Such difficult cases are usually 
treated with routine severity—and 
with almost uniformly bad results, 
since a high percentage of the delin¬ 
quents continue to lead disorganized 
and lawless lives. 

But in the state of Washington it 
remarkable new programme is re¬ 
making the lives of some of these 
girls, changing them from swagger¬ 
ing hoodlums, ugly with fear, 
-hatred and self^xintempt, to well- 
groomed young women aware oi 
meir problems and solving those 
199 


problems, not because they are 
forced to but because they want to. 

Again and again the miracle 
occurs in Birch Cottage, the most 
famous residence at Washington's 
Maple Lane School for delinquent 
girls. With its modem cottages and 
attractive gardens. Maple Lane 
looks like a good private school, but 
it was not always so. Established 
over half a century ago, it was until 
recent years fioted for its harsh disci¬ 
pline. 

Girls were punished by public 
head-shaving, solitary confinement 
and even injection of nausea- 
producing drugs. They wore prison 
uniforms and were forbidden cos¬ 
metics or personal adornment of any 
kind. About half of those released 
were returned within a few months 
—or “progressed” to the state peni¬ 
tentiary. 

The' past decade has brought 
many changes. Washington now has 
three youth centres for delinquent 
girls. Maple Lane concentrates on 
those with the most severe problems. 
Yet of the 150 girls usually in resi¬ 
dence, all but 16 have the run of the 
unfenced grounds. The 16 “hard' 
cases” are in Birch Cottage under 
constant surveillance. 

When I was appointed to the staff 
of the Washington State Depart¬ 
ment of Institutions in 1964 ,1 knew 
almost nothing of Maple Duie and 
arranged to visit it with some appre¬ 
hension, for the idea of extreme de¬ 
linquency in young girls was repug¬ 
nant to me, as ii»to mote people. 


THE COMMONSENSE MAGIC OF BIRCH COTTAGE 


1 found the school unlike what I had 
expected, and the atmosphere of 
Birch Cottage, particularly, was an 
eye-opener. 1 have made many re¬ 
turn visits, and watching the change 
in the unfortunate youngsters as 
they recover from seemingly incur¬ 
able moral sickness has oeen an 
unforgettable experience. 

There was Ramona Torres,* a 16- 
year-old Mexican-Amcrican who, 
from the age of 14, had been taken 
by her nmther for days of shoplift¬ 
ing and mghts of picking up men. 
Her three sisters were hardened 
delinquents, her father was''a con¬ 
vict. Soon after her arrival, Ramona 
dashed into the kitchen, wrested a 
knife from a worker and slashed the 
flesh of her own arms. 

Marian Black, a 15-ycar-old be¬ 
lieved to be retarded, was a failure 
from other institutions. Her alco¬ 
holic father deserted the family 
when she was five; her mother was 
in the chronic ward of a state men¬ 
tal hospital. 

Unwanted, brought up in 
crowded foster homes and obsessed 
with a hopeless need for a loving 
family, Marian had found a gro¬ 
tesque parody of love by giving her¬ 
self to men thus willing to use a 
retarded child. At anot&r institu¬ 
tion she had tried to kill herself.^ 

When her childish efforts at sui¬ 
cide hiiled, she simply withdrew 
from a world which had become a 
nightmare. Transferred to Birch 
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Cottage as a last resort, she was like 
a frightened animal. 

Tammy Wells, an appealing 
freckle-faced youngster with a 
record of truancy, shoplifting and 
sex offences, came from a ramily 
living “on the dole.” Her parents 
were divorced, and her mother had 
lived with a procession of so-called 
husbands. A favourite family pas¬ 
time was a simple game in which 
liquor was set on the table, and 
everyone, including the children, 
began drinking. The first to pass out 
“had all their hair cut off by the 
others,*’ Tammy told us. 

And there was Christie Farrell, a 
slim ly-year-old, who should have 
been pretty, but whose hair, dyed a 
gaudy orange, framed a frightened 
face and eyes full of hopdessness 
and hatred. Christie was not the 
product of poverty, a broken home 
or of unloving parents. She fell 
under the influence of an older 
woman who was completely disso¬ 
lute, a heavy user of alcohol and 
barbiturates, with a record of brief 
marriages to nine men. When 
Christie’s parents thought she was at 
school, the woman took her to par¬ 
ties and introduced her to drugs, 
drink, and illicit sex. Finally me 
police raided one of the sordid 
parties, and Christie found herself 
111 legal custody. 

Released and returned home, 
Christie stayed two days, then ran 
away to And her friend who was bf* 
then in the mental hospital where 
she belonged. Soon the police picked 
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up Christie on charges of prostitu¬ 
tion. Claiming to be 19, she gave a 
false naqne and spent a month in 
jail before her true identity was 
established. 

Assigned to Birch Cottage by the 
Maple Lane receiving board, she 
had to be taken there forcibly, 
screaming and cursing those who 
**are going to lock me up again.*' In 
a relatively short time she had 
changed her mind. "1 want to re¬ 
turn to my family,’* she told me, 
‘*but I’m in no hurry about it. 1 want 
to stay at Birch until I know 1*11 be 
the kind of girl they can be proud 


of. 




Place of Hope 

It was fortunate for Christie that 
Birch Cottage was there. Until 1961, 
hardened delinquents sent to Maple 
Lane were isolated in a building eu¬ 
phemistically called Rainbow Cot¬ 
tage, a maximum-security jail for 
girls too tough to handle without 
restraint. But to Mrs. Helen Shank, 
Maple Lane's administrator. Rain¬ 
bow Cottajge was a monument to 
failure ano to the belief that there 
are 15-year-old girls so bad that thev 
cannot be helped, but only cagea. 
She refused to accept this. 

Instead of Rainbow Cottage, Mrs. 
Shank wanted an intensivc-treat-i 
ment centre with special hicilities 
and a highly-skilled staff. Her dream 
^building must be self-contained, 
'^with dassrooms, isedation units, 
living quarters and recreation spaces 
for 16 girls. It must be bright and 


cheerful, for the world would shrink 
to the size and sight of its walls for 
the girls living there. It must be se¬ 
cure, but it must not look or smell 
or feel like a jail. It must be a place 
of hope. 

It would cost, she was told, a 
quarter of a million dollars (about 
Rs. 2 lakhs). 

Mrs. Shank took her dream to 
Washington*4 correctional adminis¬ 
trator, and from him received per¬ 
mission to present her plan to the 
state legislature. It was approved, 
and by the end of 1961 Birch Cot¬ 
tage was ready for occupancy. Mrs. 
Shank retired that year. But to her 
former assistant, Thomas Pinnock, 
who succeeded her as Maple Lane's 
administrator, she said, “I got the 
building. Now you make it work.** 

The programme had to be de¬ 
veloped from scratch, for there were 
no proven guidelines. Elsewhere, 
seriously delinquent children were 
being locked away out of sight until 
their sentences were up or they 
became old enough to “graduate” to 
prison. There was only one thing 
Tom Pinnock was sure of; “You 
can’t beat the delinquency out of a 
delinquent child. Most of them have 
been oeaten by experts.” 

But Birch Cottage became the 
strongest link in a long chain of 
treatment. Washington now has a 
central reception centre to which all 
court-committed delinquent chil¬ 
dren are sent for six weexs of careful 
testing before being assigned to an 
institution. The (fitailed infcHrmation 
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thus obtained enables Maple Lane 
administrators to predict quite accU' 
rately which girls are likely to benefit 
most from intensive care. 

At first it was felt that every girl, 
regardless of her problems, deserved 
a chance in a minimum-restriction 
residence. But bitter experience 
proved this wouldn*t work. Instead 
of giving the seriously disturbed girl 
a cnance, the relative freedom sim¬ 
ply gave the more intelligent delin¬ 
quents an opportunity to create 
trouble. The most difficult girls are 
now assigned immediately to Birch. 
* Of all the girls who have passed 
through Birch Cottage in the past 
six years, no two have been the 
same. The treatment has varied 


from case to case, but m 95 cases out 
of ioo it is successful, sometimes in 
a few weeks, sometimes only after 
months of staff care and attention. 

Consider 16-year-old Linda Hall, 
a child so full of murderous hatred 
that skilled professionals had classed 
her as insane. 

Reaching the Unreachable 

By the time Linda Hall was 16, 
juvenile institutions in her home 
state of New York had given up 
trying to help her and she was con¬ 
fined to a mental hospital. She 
escaped, later turning up in the 
State of Washington, where police 
found her when the ydung man she 
was living with was arrested for 
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‘burglary and drug-taking. She was 
sharing a slum apartment with him 
and was pregnant. 

The young man was sent to 
prison. Linda left jail long enough 
to give birth to a baby girl, who was 
put in the care of a welfare agency. 

Sociologists and psychiatrists 
weren’t able to compile the usual 
meticulous report on Linda; before 
they could begin talking to her 
she would fly at them like a wild 
animal, scratching, kicking and 
screaming obscenities. Some of the 
experts recommended hospital treat¬ 
ment, but it was decided^'to try 
Maple Lane School first. Four 
hours after arriving there, Linda 
was brought to a staff meeting. 


At the meeting, Linda became 
livid with rage, spitting vile insults 
and threats of murder. At one point 
she leaped on the nearest stdff mem¬ 
ber, clawing and punching. Re¬ 
strained by sheer weight of numbers, 
she was taken to Birch Cottage and 
locked in a room to cool off. 

Linda’s case, one of the worst in 
Maple Lane history, was assigned 
to Michael Fortell, the school’s most 
experienced social worker. Fortell is 
the school’s supervisor of group 
activities; his wife, Ren^, is the 
supervisor of Birch Cottage. 

When Fortell took Linda to her' 
room at Birch, he told her, **You 
may kick, you may scream, you may 
even hit us. You have a need to do 
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these things. But most of all,** he 
added gently, “you need to know 
why you must do these things.’* He 
returned a few hours later. Linda, 
exhausted from her earlier hysteria, 
didn’t recognize him. Sitting on her 
bed, her tousled head in her hands, 
she lifted her face long enough to 
stare at him belligerently. 

“Who are you?’* she demanded. 
“I’m here to help you.’’ 

“You mean you’re here to brain¬ 
wash me. 1 know you. 1 know how 
your brain works! ’’ 

“How?’’ Fortell asked mildly. 
“Just like a dirty rotten cop’s,’’ she 
said through clenched teeth. “1 hate 
cops and 1 don’t need a social work¬ 
er. I don’t have any problems. All 1 
want is my baby! ’’ 

“Where is your baby?’’ 

“Taken away by cops and the wel¬ 
fare. Dirty, rotten cops. I’ll get a 
machine-^n *and kill every one of 
them. I’ll kill everybody that’s 
keeping my baby away from me!’’ 

Fortell pressea on. “How could 
you possibly take care of a baby 
now? You can’t even take care of 
yourself.’* 

Linda sprang to her feet, fists 
clenched. “Get out! You don’'t 
know anything about my baby! 
You’re one of mem! I’ll kill you.*^ 
Fortell leaned back in his chaijr, 
showing no anger, fear or outrage 
at her threats, and this seemed to 
surprise her. Always before, her 
•enemies had been sufgry or shocked. 
“ 0 <K., Linda,” Fortell said when 
she was quiet. “Fm gewg, but 
/9S 


anytime you want to talk, just coll 
** 

me. 

“I don’t ever want to sec you 
again,” she snarled. 

Fortell went to sec Mrs. Fern 
Weiher, who has headed the Birch 
Cottage counselling staff since its 
beginning in 1961. Technically, 
Mrs. Weiher and the cottage parents 
are classed as non-professionals. An 
academic degree isn’t required for 
the work, but warmth, compassion, 
hard-earned wisdom and old-fash¬ 
ioned ccMnmon sense are worth an 
alphabet of academic degrees. 

Teamwork is essential at Birch 
Cottage, and there is close commu¬ 
nication among all staff members— 
from Mrs. Weiher and the cottage 
parents fthere are 12) to Howard 
Pickett, the kindly, sofi-spoken care¬ 
taker who has bwn a father figure 
for so many girls. Counting every¬ 
one who works in Birch, there is a 
pne-for-onc ratio of residents to staff, 
and this is important. Each girl 
comes to feel that she has one 
special friend on the staff. 

Fortell brought Mrs. Weiher up- 
to-date on Linda. “Let her yell,” he 
advised. “Don’t show fear or anger. 
When she calms down and is will¬ 
ing to talk, try repeating my words 
-^’You can’t take care of yourself. 
How can you take care of your 
baby?’ ” 

Want My Baby” 

Linda’s violent tantrums contin¬ 
ued for three months. When she 
seemed calmer,«he Was allowed 
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have her meals with the other girls 
or watch television in the recrea¬ 
tion rocm; she also began to attend 
lessons, though there were days 
when she didn’t turn up. The cot¬ 
tage parents never once responded to 
her anger or to her violence, and 
gradually Linda was forced to the 
conclusion that they were different 
from the adults she had learnt to 
hate and fear. She began to make 
overtures to staff members, but 
always, when her baby was men¬ 
tioned, the rage and violence re¬ 
turned. 

The response from cottage par¬ 
ents was always the same: **How 
can you care for your baby when 
you can’t control yourself—when 
ou can only relate to people 
y threatening to hurt or kill 
them?” Every day she was made to 
face the truth. At the end of three 
months she asked for Fortell. 

Linda opened the conversation 
without preliminaries: **I want to 
sec my baby.” 

“I’m all for it,” Fortell told her. 
”But have you prepared yourself to 
provide her with the care and love 
a mother should give?” 

“Damn it, what do you know 
about my baby?” she shouted. 

“Not much,” he responded. “You 
haven’t wanted to talk to us until 
now, and nobodv knows anything.” 

Linda drew a long breath. “What' 
do I have to do to get my baby?” 
**lt was one of the questions the 
whole staff had been waiting for 
her to ask. 


“What do you believe you have 
to do?” Fortell asked. 

“You said you wanted to help 
me!” Linda screamed. “Get out! 
Get out I ” 

“All right,” Fortell answered 
calmly. “But think about it. I’ll be 
back and we’ll talk some more, but 
you’re going to have to decide for 
yourself. Nobody’s going to do your 
thinking for you.” 

From then on, the periods of rage 
and violence came less often. As 
Linda gained confidence in the 
Birch staff, who refused to hate her 
but who set firm limits on her be¬ 
haviour, the talks became more 
fruitful. 

She began to reach out to 
the people round her and to seek 
help from them on bad days. More 
and more she explained her bad 
moods by saying, “I’m worried 
about my baby, what is happening 
•to my baby?” 

Fortell phoned the welfare 
agency and handed their report to 
Linda. Thereafter she received 
periodic written reports on the 
raby. 

“Once she found out we really 
wanted to help her,” Fortell ex¬ 
plains, “she deaded she was going 
to have to do her part, too. She fin¬ 
ished her schooling and began 
thinking about probation. It was her 
idea to return with her baby to her 
mother in New York; and if, later, 
the baby*s ibidier still wanted them 
she would marry him on hb release 
from prison. Qnbc she learned that 
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there was no need for fear and that 
responsibility for her life was hers, 
Linda qualified for transfer to the 
less-restricted Maple Lane resi¬ 
dences. After two months there, she 
was offered probation. 

But then welfare authorities 
brought court action to have her 
baby declared a ward of the state 
and made available for adoption. 
Linda went to court, and Michael 
Fortell and Tom Pinnock went with 
her to help. 

For two hours the slim young 
girl, still little more than a child, 
was subjected to unrelenting cross- 
examination by two lawyers and a 
psychiatrist determined to have her 
declared an unfit mother. 

Linda, who previously had not 
been able to restrain her murderous 
rage if thwarted to the slightest de¬ 
gree, now displayed no ang^r, no 
tears. 

When the lawyers and the psy; 
chiatrist had finished, she spoke 
cs\m\y- to the judge; **1 know the 
thinn I have done were wrong. I 
could not have my baby until I grew 
up myself. But now 1 am ready and 
ea^r to love and care for my child.'* 

The judge gave the baby to Linda. 

'After two months at home in 
New York, Linda heard from her 
baby's fath^ who had been released 
from prison and had found a job. 
He urged her to c^me to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Our latest word on them was that 
he still has the job, and the baby is 
already learning to walk. Linda has 


a part-time job too. They haven't 
been in any trouble, and it doesn’t 
look as if they will be. 

Staff Strategy 

Until recent years, a man like 
Michael Fortell couldn't have 
helped a girl like Linda Hall be¬ 
cause state law forbade the use of 
male employees at Maple Lane 
School. Girls were even prohibited 
from having pictures of "male 
relatives above the age of i8 
months." 

There was an important reversal 
of policy, and today men make 
up almost a third of the school 
staff. 

Recently I discussed Linda Hall 
with a young staff member named 
Tom Hughes. "She was sort of a 
textbook case," he explained, "if 
there is such a thing in thb work. 
Her emotions were sihiple, and the 
positive factor—^hcr baby—^was evi¬ 
dent from the start. She wanted that 
child. We had to show her that she 
couldn't get it the way she was be¬ 
having. 

"It's the 'too cool* girl like Jan 
Hutchins who is really difficult to 
work with," he added thoughtfully, 
"the one whose bed never has a 
wrinkle in it, who never violates the 
%rule8 or loses her temper." 

jan, a tall, attractive redhead of 17 
with an I.Q. of 137, comes from an 
upper middle-class family. Her 
father tock the family on frequent 
camping holidays. The whole ftun- 
ily went to church together. Jan had 
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her own car and a horse. An ideal 
family, you would say. 

Yet Jan ran away at i6 and was 
found in a hotel room with several 
sailors. Placed on probation to her 
parents, she ran away ag.iin and was 
catight spending the night in an 
Army barracks. Later, under police 
surveillance as a suspected prosti¬ 
tute and drug-taker, she was caught 
shoplifting in San Diego. 

Shortly after Jan arrived at Birch 
Cottage, she wrote an instruction 
course for her housemates entitled 
**Staff Conning and Manipulation*’ 
that contained such gems a* these: 

“Show respect for the staff. So 
what if Mrs. Smith is a pig? Pat her 
on the head. Use flattery. These staff 
ople are only human—they like to 
complimented on their new 
clothes and hair styles. They must 
believe you want to accept help.” 

That neat list of instructions has 
become part of the staff training prqr 
gramme at Birch Cottage—where 
they recognize that delinquents, who 
suddenly become gopd little girls 
haven’t really changed; they’re put¬ 
ting on an act designed to outwit 
the staff. 

Jan was a consummate actress, but 
in the tight society of Birch Cottage, 
where staff And girls soon know 
each other better than do many fam¬ 
ilies, phoney behaviour has a way of 
being found out. One ^ay she cooed 
sweetly to Tom Hughes» **Mr. 
Hughes, I've been telling the other 
^Is you have a smile Just like 
Marlon Brando's.** 


“That’s funny,” Hughes respond¬ 
ed pleasantly. “I’ve heard you think 
1 look like Boris Karloff in Frank¬ 
enstein/* He pulled a Crumpled 
piece of paper from his pocket to 
show a pencil drawing of a fanged 
monster labelled “Mr. Hughes.” 
With a grin, he told Jan, “Your 
flattery isn’t very convincing, but 
your art work’s improving.” 

Her face flaming, the redhead 
bolted for her room, swearing, and 
slammed the door violently. For 24 
hours she stayed there. Cottage par¬ 
ents showed no anger. “If you want 
to act like a five-year-old, O.K.,” 
they told her. “You can sulk in your 
room as long as you want. We’ll 
feed you and take you to the bath¬ 
room.” 

Outraged, Jan threw her dinner 
tray on the floor, spattering the 
room with food, ^taff members 
cleaned it up and said, “That’s the 
way it is with children. They do 
make messes.” 

Like Linda, Jan was discovering 
that delinquent behaviour just 
doesn’t work in Birch Cottage. It 
only made her look ridiculous, some¬ 
thing this intelligent girl simply 
couldn’t stand. 

Next day she quietly joined the 
other girls. She was never again as 
aatudtously sweet and docile as she 
'had been. She was ready now for 
the beginning of real change. 

Ramona Torres, the ifi-year-dd 
Mexican-American who had triec^ 
to cut herself to death, was quite 
a different girl. Ren^ Foitell, ^ 
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assigned to Ramona as a counsellor, 
told the staff, “Every time I use 
those magic words, ‘We really do 
care about you,* tears come to her 
eyes. Let's keep telling her that and 
see what happens.” 

The words were used over and 
over again, and backed up with 
action geared to the needs of a not' 
too-bright girl. The staff asked her 
advice on simple things. When they 
found she had a flair for art, they 
got her to make the place cards for 
another girl’s birthday party. 

“See,” they told ner, ‘,‘you are 
good.” Ramona was asked to help 
with the Christmas decorations and 
ended up by virtually taking over 
the job. When Birch Cottage won 
the Maple Lane trophy for the 
best decorations, Ramona was the 
heroine of the day. 

New Answers 

Edna Goodrich, who succceddll 
Tom Pinnock as superintendent of 
Maple Lane in 1964, explains the 
Birch Cottage process like this: 
“The girls we get here have become 
delinquent as a means of survival, 
as a way of solving their problems 
--or of running away from them. 
But Birch Cottage is a tight little 
world where ddinquency doesn*t 
work.” 

Linda Hall learned that no¬ 
body would give ln»to her when 
she screamed and threatened. Jan 
Hutchins found her nimble wits 
were no match for a staff that works 
u a team. Poor loveless Ramona 


Torres Was shown she didn’t have 
to slash herself with a knife to make 
people cure about her. 

“When they find that delinquency 
doesn’t lead to success, they begin to 
search for new ways to solve their 
problems. When they really wan/ 
to change, the staff can start helping 
them achieve the objectives they 
have set for themselves. It’s as sim'* 
pie as that,” Mrs. Cioodrich says. 

The concept may be simple, but 
its application isn’t. The delinquent 
girl groping for new ways to deal 
with her anxieties needs the help of 
warm and understanding people. 
She may suffer from a primitive tear 
of extermination, be subconsciously 
afraid that if she loses her identity as. 
a delinquent she will lose identity as 
a person. 

Birch house parents tell how 
Marian Black, the*young “human 
vegetable” who had never belonged 
anywhere, walked the floor of her 
room at night repeating over and 
over, “I am Marian Black! I am 
Marian Black.” 

(firls sometimes lose control at 
this time and revert to violence. 
In the early days of the pro¬ 
gramme, the bill for smashed win¬ 
dows and broken furniture was 
extremely high. Today it is lower, 
f ''r the staff has learnt to anticipate 
destructive behaviour. 

Frequently the staff is helped by 
the girls themselves. They werg 
especially useful in working with 
Marian Black. When she sat staring 
vacantly in the comer, the girls were 
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sorry for her and would coax her 
into their conversations and games. 
After a while Marian began to come 
to them and, once having gained 
friends, began to concern herself 
with her cleanliness and behaviour 
in order to be worthy of them. 

“We get a new girl as full of hate 
and fear as a trapped animal,” Tom 
Hughes says, “and 1 think the girls 
who have moved ahead see them¬ 
selves in her. Christie Farrell, the 
girl led into delinquency by an older 
woman, hated working in the kit¬ 
chen, but she was go^ at it. An¬ 
other child came to us with no 
domestic skills at all, but she liked 
kitchen work and wanted to learn. 
Christie volunteered to help the new 


}utte 

girl. That sort of thing happens all 
the time here.” 

Cottage parents watch for a girl 
to begin helping others. It’s one of 
the indications that the common- 
sense magic of Birch Cottage is 
working. 

There are other signs, of course. 
Once a month a review board is held 
and each girl meets her cottage 
parent, teacher, social worker and 
non-professional team member. The 
non-professional may be a cook, a 
maintenance man or a gardener; it’s 
often easier for a girl to feel close 
to them than to social workers or 
psycholc^ists. 

The non-professional’s common- 
sense ideas on how to handle 
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teenagers are respected, and, Mrs. 
Goodrich explains, there’s another 
reason for including them: 

“Our staff believes you can’t re¬ 
spond to a frightened girl’s anger 
with fear or anger. But what about 
the cook who sees a girl grab for a 
kitchen knife, or the maintenance 
man who has to replace things 
smashed in a tantrum ? We used to 
have some pretty hostile cooks and 
maintenance men, but now they’re 
involved in the treatment. They 
understand and share in the tremen¬ 
dous sense of accomplishment we 
all feel, so they don’t fcaf' or hate 
the mrls.’* 

The first time I sat in on a session 
of review boards, Christie Farrell, 


who had come to Birch crying and 
fighting, had been in residence three 
weeks and was no longer a ^sciplin- 
ary problem—although she had 
been briefly confined to her room 
for failing to put up her orange- 
streaked hair, and for wasting time 
in the television room. She was 
getting very good marks in her 
school work. 

“My parents told me to go along 
with all the rules,’’ she explained. 

“Just going along with our rules 
may keep you out of trouble here, 
but it won’t solve any real prob¬ 
lems,’’ a board member told her. 

“You mean I’m going to have to 
work out my own rules?*’ Christie 
asked in surprise. It was clear she’d 
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have to stay in Birch for a while 
longer. 

Tall, .pretty Jan Hutchins was 
next. At her last review board, she 
had put forth ingenious alibis for 
her predicament: “It’s my father’s 
fault. He’s immature,’’ and “I got 
in with the wrong crowd at school.*’ 
This time she wasn’t looking for pat 
answers. “For the first time 1 can 
say I’m glad I was sent to Birch 
C^age,’* she said. “1 can feel my¬ 
self turning into a responsible 
person.’’ 

Ramona Torres, her arms still 
bearing the scars of her self-attack, 
was the last that day. She had shown 
a mentally retarded score of 58 on 
intelligence tests. Completely lack¬ 
ing in emotional control, she had 
been given to destructive tantrums 
and periods of black despair. 

“For a long,time,’’ a lx>ard mem¬ 
ber ctmfided to me privately, “we 
were afraid Ramona really was a 
hopeless case.’’ 

But the common-sense magic of 
Birch Cottage had worked. Through 
sheer determination Ramona had 
achieved fairly good marks at 
school. 

Once unable to differentiate 
between right and wrong,* she had 
recently fa<xd up to a new girl who 
tried to enlist her in an escape'plot. 
She reported the cemversatton fo the 
cottage parent. 

“1 found out that 1 have a mind 
8f my own and don’t have to have 
other people thinking for me,” she 
told me board. *T thmk you should 
aio 


staff me out because I’ve come a long 
way.” • 

“You’ll move out of Birch,’’ she 
was told. “But you’ll have some 
safeguards until you’re ready to 
leave Maple Lane altogether.’’ A 
look of liappy incredulity made Ra¬ 
mona’s plain face suddenly lovely. 

“Does that mean I’m staffed 
out?’’ she gasped. 

“Not exactly,’’ Mrs. Goodrich 
said gently. “I know ’staffed out’ is 
the common expression, but it’s 
not accurate. The staff isn’t letting 
you out of Birch, Ramona. You’ve 
earned your own way out.’’ 

The happy grin that lit up Ra¬ 
mona’s features brightened the 
whole room, for pride in her success 
was shared by those who had helped 
her achieve it—from the superinten¬ 
dent at one end of the board table 
to the maintenance man at the 

other. 

• 

Fit for Freedom 

No ONE enjoys being locked up 
in one place for 24 hours a day, but 
almost all the girls in Birch Cottage 
ccMne to accept their closely super¬ 
vised environment much like pa¬ 
tients in a hospiml who realize they 
have been seriously ill and are now 
recovering. 

As one girl put it, “I’m not 
ashamed of being here, or at least 
I’m not as ashamed as I’d be if 
rd ended up in Walla Walla | the 
state penitentiaryj instead.** An> 
other tidd me, “1 wouldn’t want to 
leave, even if 1 could, .until 1 know 
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1 can stay out of trouble on the 
outsicfe.'* 

r The girls usually follow a pattern, 
Tom Hughes tola me. **They come 
in hating everything about Birch. 
As time goes on, they hate it less and 
less. Most of them, when the time 
comes, view their move from Birch 
as a step towards a new and better 
life, but no longer as a release from 
jail. They know they've really begun 
to change and are ready to move 
ahead." 

Once established in the “open" 
part of Maple Lane, aptitude tests, 
vocational training and job counsel¬ 
ling are given, and 6|K:h girl is 
allowed a short test visit to her 
home. A second or even a third 
visit may be granted before she is 
released on probation. Each girl's 
probation officer is assigned at the 
time of her commitment, and he 
visits the institution frequently 
during the child's treatment. ^ 

When probation comes, the coun¬ 
sellor is an old friend, who knows 
the girl and her problems well. 
The advantage of thu continuing 
reladonship are obvious. 

“There is a sort of warmth at 
Birch Cottage," Mrs. Weiher says 
simdy, and a vbitor sees evidence 
of that warmth on every visit. Tom 
Hughes and 1 were talking one day 
in the cottage when we noticqi) 
through the open door the long 
faces of three girls working in the 
kitchen. Tom strolled over. “Cheer 
Up," he said. “It's Valentine's Day." 

“Big dealt" one of the girls 


responded bitterly. “Eat breakfast. 
Wash dishes, ^me Valentine's 
Day I" 

Back in his office, Tom rum- 
ma^d in a drawer for a big piece 
of mown paper and a red crayon. 
He drew a lop-sided heart, gave it 
cross-eyes and a big grin, and wrote 
under it, “Will you three nuts be 
my Valentines?" 

Then he went back to the kit¬ 
chen and handed it to 'the girls 
without a word. After a moment 
of silence, giggles of delight came 
from the kitchen. “Somebody's 
thinking of us, anyway,” I heard 
one of me girls say. They began a 
friendly argument about who should 
have Mr. Hughes' work of art to pin 
up in her room. 

“It was nothing," Tom said, a 
little more gruffly than usual. 
“Nothing at all, but it meant some¬ 
thing to them.” *• 

The extraordinary success of 
Birch Cottage has amazed profes¬ 
sionals in the field of juvenile re¬ 
habilitation. One expert who visited 
Birch recendy expressed his sur¬ 
prise at meeting so many delin¬ 
quent girls “who actually recognize 
that they have problems and want 
to solve them." 

To a layman, the success of the 
programme borders on the miracu¬ 
lous. The miracle was brought home 
to me for the first time when, a few 
weeks after my initial visit, I was 
invited to lunch at Birch Cottage* 
Litde Tammy Wells, of the drun¬ 
ken, dole-suppormi family, was 
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my gracious and charming hostess. 
Redheaded Jan Hutchins said grace, 
and afterwards Tammy helped the 
less assured girls to join in the ani¬ 
mated conversation. The girls* be¬ 
haviour would have done credit to a 
good private school, and their table 
manners prompted me to pay atten¬ 
tion to my own. 

Later, there was one disturbing 
incident. A newcomer whom Jan 
had offered to help with her iron¬ 
ing suddenly whirled on Jan and 
shouted insults at her. Jan walked 
away with ail the dignity of a 
debutante. Over her shoulder she 
icily informed the offender, “They 
have a place for girls like you—^and 
you’re in it.” 

The girls continued to make dra¬ 
matic progress during the time that 
passed between my visits. The last 
time 1 saw Christie Farrell at Maple 
Lane, the fcflrmer child prostitute 
was skipping across the grass, her 
schoolb^s under her arm, trans¬ 
formed into an exceptionally pretty 
chestnut-haired schoolgirl. 

Christie had told me of a recur¬ 
ring nightmare in which she was 
releasea and returned home. She 
would run up to the front door and 
ring the bell, but each time her 
momer would open the door and 
sadly tell her, “I am sorry, l^t we 
have no daughter Christie. Christie 
is dead.” Then the door would close 
and Christie would wake up, her 
fiillow wet with a lost child's 
tears. 

“rn be gioing home soon,'* 

9i4 


Christie said. “I was ashamed to 
even think about it for a long time, 
but I don’t have the dream any more 
and I’m sure I’m all right. I think t* 
I’m going to be able to make my 
mother and father proud of me after 
all.” 

Epilogue 

All the girls I came to know 
best during my early visits to Birch 
Cottage b<ive now had a year or 
more to prove themselves outside. 
Statistically their successes and 
failures follow the figures for the 
Birch Cottage programme as a 
whole. 

Approximately 200 girls have 
gone through the programme in 
the past four years. Of these, only 
II have been returned as probation 
violators—an average of fewer than 
three a year, a success rate of 95 per^ 
cent in the six years since Birch 
^>}tta^ first opened, only one girl 
has been committed to prison. 

Marian Black must, tor the pres¬ 
ent at least, be clas^ a failure. 
Her progress at Birch Cottage was 
dramatic, but when she was released / ’ ^ 
she felt herself again facing a hostile' 
and uncaring world and again she 
withdrew completely. It became ' 
apparent that she could not survive 
without dose medical attention, and 
she was transferred to a psychiatric 
hc^tal, where she remains today. 

'^re she is responding to inten- ^ 
stve treatment, but her prom«sf fe 
daw. It may be that she<^ fioe 
mother, is^doomed to a Bfeifette in 
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institutions, but no one has yet 
given up hope. 

Ramona Torres is married to a 
farm latxnirer and will scon have a 
baby. The young husband, who has 
a record of juvenile oifences, has not 
been in trouble since their marriage, 
nor has Ramona. Unhappily, their 
living standard is well mIow the 
poverty level, but they have not ap* 
plied for public assistance. Ramona’s 
probation report describes her three- 
room shack as “very neat and 
clean,** noting that she has made 
window-boxes and planted flowers 
in them. Although her probation 
officer still puts her in the doubtful 
category, the self-respect Ramona 
found in Birch Cottage may carry 
her through to a more promising 
future. 

Jan Hutchins, the pretty redhead 
with the higl\ I.Q., has enrolled at a 
school of arts and is doing well* 
there. Christie Farrell is at univer¬ 
sity, and her story is, so far, the 
most remarkable. She is now w<tf k- 
ing tor a degree in social work and 
plans to devote her life to helping 
delinquent girls. 


Tammy Wells, the girl who 
played hostess on my second visit to 
Birch Cottage, went to live with her 
grandparents after her release. She 
worked as a baby-sitter while com¬ 
pleting her final year at school and 
also became engaged to a young 
man who owns a half-interest in a 
small business. 

They called at my office to 
show me the ring, Tammy taking 
pride in the diamond and hier Band 
in the fact that it was **already 
paid for.** They were married a few 
months ago. 

Tammy’s success story may not be 
spectacular, but it gives promise of 
having a happy ending. And it 
wasn’t long ago that Tammy was 
one of the girls least likely to succeed 
at all. 

If all the girls reclaimed by Birch 
CottaTC had been given up as 
“hopdess,” who knows what the 
ffinal cost to society would be? How 
much wiser and more humane to 
build a Birch Cottage and staff it 
with people who care enough to 
transform it from % prison into a 
place of hope. thb bnd, 


TAe On^ ikaS Cht - 

A mxow guest at our hotel in Fiji went dun diving for the first dme. 
His exploration of the seabed was soodenlj interrupted bv the si^t of an 
enoimons shark which fladied past him at tncredlhle speed. 

After a hasty retreat to dry land, our friend was a^ed if he had been 
badly friafatened by the monster. ^ 

**Tlie%tk cfidiji’t worry mc^** he said. **What 1 didn’t want t»Wfia|l£ 
what seared die shark I” 
arfi 



SPIN OUT THIS ACOMENT. 

ON KODAK FILMI 



For moments tike this, beautiful, eye catchinflK 
fuit of splendour, moments you would 
lioye to remember, only the best films will do. 
'to give you a perfect picture! Only Kodak Films 
"]jlve^yo» thft lend of picture you want ^ 
ttiat's why ^otographers all over the world ^ 
insist on Kodak <^our film 

Kodachrome pr Ckiachrome^ transparencies, 
rKodeoolor for colour prints aHd Kodachrome 
for movies 
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